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Omnes  homines  artem  medicam  noffe  oportet. Sapientiae 

cognitionem  medicina:  fororem  ac  contubernalem  effe  puto. , 

Hippocrates, 

Primoque  medendi  fcientia,  fapientiae  pars  habebatur. Ra- 

tionalem  quidem  puto  medicinam  effe  debere.  Celsus, 

Quemadmodum  fanitas  omnium  rerum  pretium  excedit,  omnif- 
que  felicitas  fundamentum  eft,  ita  fcientia  vitae  ac  fanitatis 
tuendae  omnium  nobiliflima,  omnibufque  hominibus  com- 
mendatiflima  effe  debet.  Hoffman. 


Sir  JOSEPH  BANKS,  Bart, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


0 

, SIR, 

THE  Domestic  Medicine  having 
been  honoured,  on  its  firft  appearance, 
with  the  patronage  of  your  learned  and  worthy 
Predeceffor,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  I beg 
leave,  in  a more  improved  ftate,  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  a fmall,  but  fincere,  teftimony  of 
that  veneration  and  efteem  with  which  I have 
long  beheld  the  Man  who,  bom  to  eafe 
and  affluence,  had  refolution  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  unknown  feas  and  diftant 
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DEDICATION. 


climes,  in  purfuit  of  iifeful  Science ; and 
whofe  conftant  objed  has  been  to  render 
that  Science  fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  and 
civilization  of  Society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great 
refped, 

S I R, 


Your  moft;  obedient  fervant, 

London, 

Nov.  io,  1783, 


W.  BUCHAN. 
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'TWENTY  years  have  now  elapfed  fince  the 
A 'firft  Edition  of  this  Book  made  its  appear- 
ance. During  this  period,  the  Author,  having  been 
in  conftant  practice,  has  taken  occafion  to  improve 
feveral  articles,  which  were  with  leis  accuracy  in- 
ferted  in  the  more  early  impreflions.  For  this  he  has 
been  cenfured  by  fome,  but  the  more  candid  and 
difcerning  muft  approve  his  condudt.  It  would  be 
unpardonable  in  an  Author  to  fuffer  an  error  in  a 
book,  on  which  health  and  life  may  depend,  to 
Band  uncorredted ; nor  would  it  be  much  lefs  fo  to 
perceive  an  omiflion,  and  leave  it  unfupplied.  His 
improvements,  however,  are  not  the  refult  of  mer- 
cenary views.  The  fame  principle  which  prompted 
the  Author  to  write  the  Book,  will  ever  induce  him 
to  improve  it  to  the  utmoB  of  his  power. 

The  Author  has  indeed  to  regret,  that  the  limits 
of  one  volume  preclude  many  interefling  obferva- 
tions,  and  likewife  deprive  him  of  the  pleafure  of 
inferting  a number  of  very  ufeful  remarks  made  by 
his  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dodtor  Duplanil, 
of  Paris,  who  has  done  him  the  honour  of  pub- 
lifhing  an  elegant  tranflation  of  this  Work,  in  five 
volumes  octavo,  accompanied  with  an  excellent 
commentary. 

The  improvements  of  the  later  editions  are 
chiefly  inferred  in  the  form  of  notes.  Thefe  are 

a intended 


vi  advertisement. 
intended  either  to  illuftrate  the  text,  or  to  put-^eo- 
pie  on  their  guard  in  dangerous  fituationsj  and 
prevent  fatal  miftak.es  in  the  praftice  of  mcdi$ne» 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  are  but  too  common. 

Some  attention  has  likewife  been  paid  to  the 
language.  Where  that  was  either  inaccurate  or 
obfcure,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  it  has  been  cor- 
rected. Indeed,  the  Author  has  all  along  endea- 
voured to  obferve  fuch  fimplicity  and’perfpicuity 
in  his  ftyle  as  might  enable  the  reader  clearly  to 
underftand  it : a circumftance  of  the  utmoft:  im- 
portance in  a performance  of  this  nature. 

Although  the  Domestic  Medicine  was  never 
intended  to  fuperfede  the  ufe  of  a phyfician,  but 
to  fupply  his  place  in  fituations  where  medical  af- 
liftance  could  not  eafily  be  obtained;  yet  the  Au- 
thor is  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  jealoufies  and  fears 
of  the  Faculty  have  prompted  many  of  them  to  treat 
this  Work  in  a manner  altogether  unbecoming  the 
profeflors  of  a liberal  fcience : notwithftanding- 
their  injurious  treatment,  lie  is  determined  to  perfift 
in  his'plan,  being  fully  convinced  of  its  utility; 
nor  fhall  intereft  or  prejudice  ever  deter  him  from 
exerting  his  belt  endeavours  to  render  the  Medical 
Art  more  extenjively  beneficial  to  Mankind. 

But  this  illiberal  treatment  of  the  Faculty  is  not 
the  only  thing  of  which  the  Author  has  caufe  to. 
complain.  By  fome  of  them  his  Book  has  been 
ferved  up  mangled  and  mutilated,  and  its  title, 
type,  fize,  &c.  fo  clofely  imitated,  that  purchafers 
are  milled,  and  frequently  buy  thefe  fpurious  pro- 
ductions inftead  of  the  real  one.  That  a needy 
8 Author, 
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Author,  incapable  himfelf  of  producing  an' origi- 
nal work,  fhould  prey  upon  another,  and  that  a 
mercenary  Boakfeller  fhould  vend  fuch  produc- 
tions, knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  are  things  not  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at : but  that  all  this  can  be  done 
with  impunity,  ftiews  that  the  laws  of  this  country 
refpedling  literary  property,  are  dill  in  a very  im- 
perfed  date,  and  ftand  much  in  need  of  amendment. 


London1, 
Dec.  ia,  1789. 
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WHEN  I fir  ft  fignified  my  intention  of  pub- 
lifhing  the  following  fheets,  I was  told  by 
my  friends  it  would  draw  on  me  the  refentment  of 
the  whole  Faculty.  As  I never  could  entertain 
fuch  an  unfavourable  idea,  I was  refolved  to  make 
the  experiment,  which  indeed  came  out  pretty 
much  as  might  have  been  expected.  Many  whole 
learning  and  liberality  of  fentiments  do  honour  to 
medicine  received  the  book  in  a manner  which  at 
once  fhewed  their  indulgence,  and  the  falfity  of  the 
opinion  that  every  phyfician  wijhes  to  conceal  his  art ; 
while  the  more  felfifh  and  narrow-minded,  gene- 
rally the  moft  numerous  in  every  profeffion,  have 
not  failed  to  perlecute  both  the  book  and  its  author. 

The  reception,  however,  which  this  work  has 
met  with  from  the  Public  merits  my  moft  grateful 
acknowledgments.  As  the  belt  way  of  exprefiing 
thefe,  I have  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  gene- 
rally ufeful,  by  enlarging  the  prophylaxis , or  that 
part  which  treats  of  preventing  difeafes;  and  by 
adding  many  articles  which  had  been  entirely  omit- 
ted in  the  former  impreftions.  It  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate  thefe  additions;  I fnall  only  fay,  that  I 
hope  they  will  be  found  real  improvements. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  Nurfingand  the  Ma- 
nagement of  Children,  were  chiefly  fuggefted  by  an 
extenfive  pra&ice  among  infants,  in  a large  branch 
of  the  Foundling  Hofpital,  where  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  of  treating  the  difeafes  incident  to 
<?kildhood,  but  likewile  of  trying  different  plans  of 
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nurfing;,  and  obferving  their  effeds.  Whenever  I 
had  it  in  my  power  to  place  the  children  under  the 
care  of  proper  nurfes,  to  indrucff  thefe  nurfes  in 
their  duty,  and  to  be  latisfied  that  they  performed 
it,  very  few  of  them  died;  but  when,  fromdidance 
of  place,  and  other,,unavoidable  circumftances,  the 
children  were  left  to  the  foie  care  of  mercenary 
nurfes,  without  any  perfon  to  inftrud  or  fuperin- 
tend  them,  fcarce  any  of  them  lived. 

1 his  was  fo  apparent,  as  with  me  to  amount  to 
a proof  of  the  following  melancholy  fail:  That  al- 
tnoji  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  perijh  in  infancy , by 
improper  management  or  ncglett.  This  reflexion  has 
made  me  often  wifn  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of 
alleviating  the  miferies  of  thofe  differing  innocents, 
or  of  refcuing  them  from  an  untimely  grave.  No 
one,  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them,  can  imagine  what  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
pra&ices  dill  prevail  in  the  nurfing  and  management 
of  infants,  and  what  numbers  of  lives  are  by  that 
means  loft  to  fociety.  As  thefe  practices  are  chiefly 
owing  to  ignorance,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  when 
nurfes  are  better  informed,  their  conduit  will  be 
very  different. 

The  application  of  medicine  to  the  various  oc- 
cupations of  life  has  been  in  general  the  refult  of 
obfervation.  An  extenfive  practice  for  feveral  years, 
in  one  of  the  larged  manufaituring  towns  in  Eng- 
land, afforded  me  diffident  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving the  injuries  which  thole  uftful  people  fudain 
from  their  particular  employments,  and  likewife  of 
trying  various  methods  of  obviating  fuch  injuries. 
The  fuccefs  which  attended  thefe  trials  was  diffi- 
dent to  encourage  this  attempt,  which  I hope  will 
be  of.  ule  to  thofe  who  are  under  the  neceffity  of 
earning  their  bread  by  fuch  employments  as  are 
unfavourable  to  health. 
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I do  not  mean  to  intimidate  men,  far  lefjs  to  in- 
finite that  even  thofe  arts,  the  pradtice  of  which 
is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  danger,  fhould  not 
foe  carried  on ; but  to  guard  the  leis  cautious  and 
unwary  againft  thofe  dangers  which  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  avoid,  and  which  they  often,  through, 
mere  ignorance,  incur.  As  every  occupation  in 
life  difpofes  thole  who  follow  it  to  fome  particular 
difeafes  more  than  to  others,  it  is  certainly  of  im- 
portance to  know  thefe,  in  order  that  people  may 
be  upon  their  guard  againft  them.  It  is  always 
better  to  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
than  to  be  furprifed  by  him,  especially  where  there 
is  a poftibility  of  avoiding  the  danger. 

The  obfervations  concerning  Diet,  Air,  Exercile, 
&c.  are  of  a more  general  nature,  and  have  not 
elcaped  the  attention  of  phyftcians  in  any  age. 
They  are  fubjedts  of  too  great  importance,  how- 
ever, to  be  patted  over  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind, 
and  can  never  be  fufficiently  recommended.  The 
man  who  pays  a proper  attention  to  thefe,  will  fel- 
dom  need  the  phyfician;  and  he  who  does  not  will 
fcldom  enjoy  health,  let  him  employ  as  many  phy- 
ficians  as  he  pleafes. 

Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  to  put  people  upon  their 
guard  againft  them,  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  they  are  often  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  admit  of 
being  removed  only  by  the  diligence  and  adtivity 
of  the  public  magiftrate.  We  are  forry,  indeed, 
to  obferve,  that  the  power  of  the  magiftrate  is  fel- 
dom  exerted  in  this  country  for  the  prefervation  of 
health.  1 he  importance  of  a proper  medical  po- 
lice is  either  not  underftood,  or  little  regarded. 
Many  things  highly  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  daily  pradtifed  with  impunity,  whik;  others, 
abfolutely  necettary  for  its  prefervation,  are  entirely 
oegledted. 
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Some*of  the  public  means  of  preferving  health 
are  mentioned  in  the  general  prophylaxis,  as  the 
infpedion  of  provifions,  widening  the  ftreets  of 
great  towns,  keeping  them  clean,  fupplying  the 
inhabitants  with  whole  fame  water,  &c. ; but  they 
are  paffed  over  in  a very  curfory  manner.  A pro- 
per attention  to  thefe  would  have  fwelled  this  vo- 
lume to  too  large  a fize;  I have  therefore  referved 
them  for  the  fubjedof  a future  publication. 

In  the  treatment  of  diieaies,  I have  been  pecu- 
liarly 'attentive  to  regimen.  The  generality  of 
people  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  Medicine,  and 
truft  too  little  to  their  own  endeavours.  It  is  al- 
ways in  the  power  of  the  patient,  or  of  thole 
about  him,  to  do  as  much  towards  his  recovery  as 
can  be  effeded  by  the  phyfician.  By  not  attend- 
ing to  this,  the  defigns  of  Medicine  are  often  frus- 
trated; and  the  patient,  by  purfuing  a wrong  plan 
of  regimen,  not  only  defeats  the  Dodor’s  endea- 
vours, but  renders  them  dangerous.  I have  often 
known  patients  killed  by  an  error  in  regimen,  when 
they  were  ufing  very  proper  medicines.  It  will  be 
faid,  the  phyfician  always  orders  the  regimen  when 
he  prefcribes  a medicine.  I wilh  it  were  fo,  both 
for  the  honour  of  the  Faculty  and  the  fafety  of 
their. patients : but  phyficians,  as  well  as  other  peo- 
ple, are  too  little  attentive  to  this  matter. 

Though  many  reckon  it  doubtful  whether  me- 
dicines are  more  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  mankind, 
yet  all  allow  the  neceffity  and  importance  of  a pro- 
per regimen  in  difeafes.  Indeed  the  very  appe- 
tites of  the  Tick  prove  its  propriety.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  imagined  that  a perfon  in  a fever, 
for  example,  could  eat,  drink,  or  condud  himfelf 
in  the  fame  manner  as  one  in  perfed  health.  This 
part  of  medicine,  therefore,  is  evidently  founded 
in  Nature,  and  is  every  way  confident  with  reafon 
and  common  fenle.  Had  men  been  more  atten- 
tive 
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tive  to  it,  and  lefs  folicitous  in  hunting  after  fe- 
cret  remedies,  Medicine  had  never  become  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule. 

Indeed  this  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  idea  of 
Medicine.  The  ancient  phyficians  aded  chiefly  in 
the  capacity  of  nurfes.  They  went  very  little  be- 
yond aliment  in  their  prefcriptions;  and  even  this 
they  generally  adminiftered  themfelves,  attending 
the  fick  for  that  purpofe  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  difeafe;  which  gave  them  an- opportunity 
not  only  of  marking  the  changes  ol  difeafes  Avith 
great  accuracy,  but  likewife  of  obierving  the  ef- 
fects of  their  different  applications,  and  adapting 
them  to  the  fymptoms. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  by  a 
proper  attention  to  thofe  things  which  are  almoft: 
within  the  reach  of  every  body,  more  good  and  lefs 
mifchief  will  be  done  in  acute  difeafes,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  unfeafonably  adminifter- 
ed ; and  that  great  cures  may  be  effedled  in  chro- 
nical diftempers,  by  a proper  regimen  of  the  diet 
only.  So  entirely  do  the  Do&or’s  fentiments  and 
mine  agree,  that  I would  advife  every  perfon,  ig- 
norant of  phyfic,  to  confine  his  pradlice  folely  to 
diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen;  by  which 
means  he  may  often  do  much  good,  and  can  fel- 
dom  do  any  hurt. 

This  feems  all'o  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Huxham,  who  obferves,  that  we  often 
feek  from  Art  what  all-bountiful  Nature  moft  rea- 
dily, and  as  effeftually,  offers  us,  had  we  diligence 
and  lagacity  enough  to  obferve  and  make  ufe  of 
them;  that  the  dietetic  part  of  Medicine  is  not  fo 
much  ftudied  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  that,  though 
lefs  pompous,  yet  it  is  the  moft  natural  method  of 
curing  difeafes. 

I o rentier  the  book  more  generally  ufeful,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  intelligent 
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part  of  mankind,  I have  in  moft  difeafes,  befidea' 
regimen,  recommended  fome  of  the  moft  fimple 
and  approved  forms  of  medicine,  and  added  fuch 
cautions  and  directions  as  feemed  necefiary  for  their 
iafe  adminiftration.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
more  acceptable  to  many,  had  it  abounded  with 
pompous  prefcriptions,  and  promifed  great  cures 
in  confequence  of  their  ufe ; but  this  was  not  my 
plan:  I think  the  adminiftration  of  medicines  al- 
ways doubtful,  and  often  dangerous,  and  would 
much  rather  teach  men  how  to  avoid  the  necefiity 
of  ufing  them,  than  how  they  fhould  be  ufecl. 

Several  medicines,  and  thofe  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, may  be  adminiftered  with  great  freedom  and 
fafety.  Phyficians  generally  trifle  a long  time 
with  medicines  before  they  learn  their  proper  ufe. 
Many  pealants  at  prefent  know  better  how  to  ufe 
fome  of  the  moft  important  articles  in  the  materia  me - 
dica>  than  phyficians  did  a century  ago ; and  doubt- 
lefs  the  fame  oblervation  will  hold  with  regard  to 
others  fome  time  hence.  Wherever  J was  con- 
vinced that  medicine  might  be  ufed  with  fafety,  or 
where  the  cure  depended  chiefly  upon  it,  I have 
taken  care  to  recommend  it;  but  where  it  was 
either  highly  dangerous,  or  not  very  necefiary,  it 
is  omitted. 

I have  not  troubled  the  reader  with  an  ufelefs 
parade  of  quotations  from  different  authors,  but 
have  in  general  adopted  their  obfervations  where 
my  own  were  either  defective,  or  totally  wanting* 
Thofe  to  whom  I am  moft  obliged  are,  Ramazini, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Tiffot ; the  laft  of  which,  in  his 
Avis  au  Peupki  comes  the  neareft  to  my  views  of 
any  author  which  I have  feen.  Had  the  Doctor’s 
plan  been  as  complete  as  the  execution  is  mafterly, 
we  fhould  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  new  trea- 
tife  of  this  kind  foon;  but  by  confining  himfelf  to 
the  acute  difeafes,  he  has  in  my  opinion  omittecf 
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the  moft  ufeful  part  of  his  fubjeCt.  People  in  acute 
difeafes  may  fometimes  be  their  own  phyficians; 
but  in  the  chronic,  the  cure  muft  ever  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  patient’s  own  endeavours.  1 he 
Doftor  has  alfo  paflfed  over  the  Prophylaxis , or  pre- 
ventive part  of  Medicine,  very  flightly,  though  it 
is  certainly  of  the  greateft  importance  in  inch  a 
work.  He  had  no  doubt  his  reafons  for  lo  doing, 
and  I am  fo  far  from  finding  fault  with  him,  that 
I think  his  performance  does  great  honour  both  to 

his  head  and  to  his  heart. 

Several  other  foreign  phyficians  of  eminence 
have  writter#6>n  nearly  the  fame  plan  with  TiflTot,  as 
the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  phyfician  to  their  Imperial 
Majefties,  M.  Rofen,  firft  phyfician  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sweden,  &c.j  but  thefe  gentlemen’s  pro- 
ductions have  never  come  to  my  hand.  I cannot 
help  wifhing,  however,  that  fome  of  our  diftin- 
guifhed  countrymen  would  follow  their  example. 
There  ftill  remains  much  to  be  done  on  this  fubjeCt, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  any  man  could 
better  employ  his  time  oj  talents,  than  in  eradicating 
hurtful  prejudices,  and  diflfufmg  ufeful  knowledge 
among  the  people. 

I know  fome  of  the  Faculty  difapprove  of  every 
attempt  of  this  nature,  imagining  that  it  muft  totally 
deftroy  their  influence.  But  this  notion  appears  to 
me  to  be  as  abfurd  as  it  is  illiberal.  People  in  dif- 
trefs  will  always  apply  for  relief  to  men  of  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  when  they  have  it  in  their  power;  and 
they  will  do  this  with  far  greater  confidence  and 
readinefs  when  they  believe  that  Medicine  is  a ra- 
tional fcience,  than  when  they  take  it  to  be  only 
a matter  of  mere  conjecture. 

Though  I have  endeavoured  to  render  thrs  Trea- 
tife  plain  and  ufeful,  yet  I found  it  impoffible  to 
avoid  fome  terms  of  art;  but  thofe  are  in  general 
either  explained,  or  are  fuch  as  moft  people  under- 
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itand.  In  ffiort,  I have  endeavoured  to  conform 
iny  ftyle  to  the  capacities  of  mankind  in  general  } 
and,  if  my  Readers  do  not  Batter  either  themfelves 
or  me,  with  feme  degree  of  fuccefs.  On  a medi- 
cal fubjeCt,  this  is  not  lb  eafy  a matter  as  fome 
may  imagine.  To  make  a fhevv  of  learning  is 
eafier  than  to  write  plain  fenfe,  efpecially  in  a fci- 
ence  which  has  been  kept  at  iuch  a diftance  from 
common  obfervation.  It  would  however  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  every  thing  valuable 
m the  practical  part  of  Medicine  is  within  the 
reach  of  common  abilities. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  exprefs  my  warm- 
eft  acknowledgments  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  ufefulnefs  of  this  Per- 
formance, by  tranflating  it  into  the  language  of 
their  refpeCtive  countries.  Mod  of  them  have  not 
only  given  elegant  tranftations  of  the  Book,  but 
have  alfo  enriched  it  with  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tions;  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  complete, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  confti- 
tutions  of  their  countrymen.  To  the  learned  Dr. 
Duplanil  of  Paris,  phyfician  to  the  Count  d’Artois, 
I lie  under  particular  obligations}  as  this  Gentle- 
man has  not  only  confiderably  enlarged  my  Trea- 
tife,  but,  by  his  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  notes, 
has  rendered  it  fo  popular  on  the  Continent,  as  to 
occafion  its  being  tranflated  into  all  the  languages 
of  modern  Europe. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  book  has  not  more 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  its  fuccefs,  than  in  the 
effeCts  it  has  produced.  Some  of  the  moft  perni- 
cious practices,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Tick,  have  already  given  place  to  a more  rational 
conduCt}  and  many  of  the  moft  hurtful  prejudices, 
which  leemed  to  be  quite  infurmountable,  have  in 
a great  meafure  yielded  to  better  information.  Of 
this  a ftronger  inftance  cannot  be  given  than  the 

inocu- 
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inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox.  Few  mothers,  fome 
years  ago,  would  fubmit  to  have  their  children 
inoculated  even  by  the  hand  of  a Phyfician  ; yet 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  of  late  many  of 
them  have  performed  this  operation  with  their  own 
hands}  and  as  their  fuccefs  has  been  equal  to  that 
of  the  moil  dignified  inoculators,  there  is  little 
reafon  to  doubt  that  the  praftice  will  become  ge- 
neral. Whenever  this  fhall  be  the  cafe,  more  lives 
will  be  faved  by  inoculation  alone,  than  are  at  pre- 
fent  by  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE  improvements  in  Medicine,  fince  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  have  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  thofe  of  the  other  arts.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  Medicine  has  been  ftudied  by  few,  ex- 
cept thofe  who  intended  to  live  by  it  as  a trade. 
Such,  either  from  a miftaken  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Medicine,  or  to  raife  their  own  importance,  have 
endeavoured  to  difguife  and  conceal  the  art.  Me- 
dical authors  have  generally  written  in  a foreign 
language  ; and  thofe  who  were  unequal  to  this  talk, 
have  even  valued  themfelves  upon  couching,  at 
leaft,  their  prefcriptions,  in  terms  and  characters 
unintelligible  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  contentions  of  the  clergy,  which  happened 
foon  after  the  reftoration  of  learning,  engaged  the 
attention  of  mankind,  and  paved  the  way  for  that 
' freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  has  fince 
prevailed  in  mod  parts  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
religious  matters.  Every  man  took  a fide  in  thofe 
bloody  difputes ; and  every  gentleman,  that  he 
might  diftinguifh  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  other,  was 
inftru&ed  in  Divinity.  This  taught  people  to  think 
and  reafon  for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  at  1 aft  totally  deftroyed  that  complete  and  ab- 
folute  dominion  which  the  clergy  had  obtained 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

The  ftudy  of  Law  has  likewife,  in  molt  civilized 
nations,  been  juftiy  deemed  a neceffary  part  of  the 
education  of  a gentleman.  Every  gentleman  ought 
certainly  to  know  at  leaft  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try. and,  if  he  were  alio  acquainted  with  thofe  of 

others, 
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others,  it  might  be  more  than  barely  an  ornament 
to  him. 

The  different  branches  of  Philofophy  have  alfo 
of  late  been  very  univerfally  ftudied  by  all  who 
pretended  to  a liberal  education.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  manifeft.  It,  frees  the  mind  from  pre- 
judice and  fuperftition  ; fits  it  for  the  inveftigation 
of  truth  ; induces  habits  of  reafoning  and  judging 
properly;  opens  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  enter- 
tainment; paves  the  way  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  agriculture;,  and  qualifies  men  for  acting 
with  propriety  in  the  molt  important  ftations  of 
life. 

Natural  Hiftory  is  likewife  become  an  object 
of  general  attention ; and  it  well  deferves  to  be  lo. 
It  leads  to  dilcoveries  of  the  greatefl  importance. 
Indeed  agriculture,  the  molt  ufeful  of  all  arts,  is 
only  a branch  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  can  never 
arrive  at  a high  degree  of  improvement  where  the 
ftudy  of  that  fcience  is  negle&ed. 

Medicine  however  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  any  country,  been  reckoned  a necelfary  part  of 
{he  education  of  a gentleman.  But  furely  no  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  can  be  affigned  for  this  omiffion.  No 
fcience  lays  open  a more  extenfive  field  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  or  affords  more  ample  entertainment 
to  an  inquifitive  mind.  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chy- 
miftry,  and  the  Materia  Medtca,  are  all  branches^ 
of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  are  fraught  with  luch 
amufement  and  utility,  that  the  man  who  en- 
tirely neglefts  them  has  but  a forty  claim  either  to 
tafte  or  Teaming.  If  a gentleman  has  a turn  for 
oblervation,  lays  an  elegant  and  lenfib  e wiiter  , 
furely  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is  a 
more  interefting  fubjeft,  and  prefents  a more  ample 
field  for  the  exertion  of  genius,  than  the  natuiai 
hiftory  of  fpiders  and  cockle- fhells. 

* Obfervations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a Phyfician.^ 
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We  do  not  mean  that  every  man  flhould  become 
a phyfician.  This  would  be  an  attempt  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  is  impoftible.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that 
men  of  fenfe  and  learning  fhould  be  fo  far  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  Medicine,  as  to 
be  in  a condition  to  derive  from  it  fome  of  thofe 
advantages  with  which  it  is  fraught;  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  guard  themfelves  againft  the  deftruc- 
tive  influences  of  Ignorance,  Superftition,  and 
Quackery. 

As  matters  (land  at  prefent,  it  is  eafier  to  cheat 
a man  out  of  his  life  than  of  a {hilling,  and  almofl 
impoflible  either  to  detect  or  punifh  the  offender. 
Notwithstanding  this,  people  ftill  fhut  their  eyes, 
and  take  every  thing  upon  truft  that  is  administer- 
ed by  any  Pretender  to  Medicine,  without  daring  • 
to  afk  him  a reafon  for  any  part  of  his  conduCt. 
Implicit  faith,  every  where  elfe  the  objeCt  of  ridi- 
cule, is  ftill  facred  here.  Many  of  the  faculty  are 
no  doubt  worthy  of  all  the  confidence  that  can  be 
repofed  in  them  ; but  as  this  can  never  be  the 
character  of  every  individual  in  any  profeffton,  it 
would  certainly  be  for  the  fafety,  as  well  as  the  ho- 
nour of  mankind,  to  have  fome  check  upon  the 
conduct  of  thofe  to  whom  they  entruft  fo  valuable 
a treafure  as  health. 

_ T-  he  veil  of  myftery,  which  ftill  hangs  over  Me- 
dicine, renders  it  not  only  a conjectural,  but  even 
a fufpicious  art.  This  has  been  long  ago  removed 
from  the  other  fciences,  which  induces  many  to 
believe  that  Medicine  is  a mere  trick,  and  that  it 
will  not  bear  a fair  and  candid  examination.  Me- 
dicine, however,  needs  only  to  be  better  known, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  general  efteem  of  mankind. 
Its  precepts  are  fuch  as  every  wife  man  would  chule 
to  obferve,  and  it  forbids  nothing  but  what  is  in- 
compatible with  true  happinefs, 
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Difguifing  Medicine  not  only  retards  its  im"* 
provement  as  a fcience,  but  expofes  the  profeflion 
to  ridicule,  and  is  injurious  to  the  true  interelts  of 
fociety.  An  art  founded  on  obfervation  never  can 
arrive  at  any  high  degree  of  improvement,  while 
it  is  confined  to  a few  who  make  a trade  of  it. 
The  united  obfervations  of  all  the  ingenious  and 
fenfible  part  of  mankind,  would  do  more  in  a few 
years  towards  the  improvement  of  Medicine,  than 
thole  of  the  Faculty  alone  in  a great  many.  Any 
man  can  tell  when  a medicine  gives  him  eafe  as 
well  as  a phyfician ; and  if  he  only  knows  the 
name  and  dofe  of  the  medicine,  and  the  name  of 
the  difeafe,  it  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  fadt. 
Yet  the  man  who  adds  one  fingle  fadt  to  the  ftock 
of  medical  obfervations,  does  more  real  fervice  to 
the  art,  than  he  who  writes  a volume  in  fupportof 
fome  favourite  hypochefis. 

Very  few  of  the  valuable  difeoveries  in  Medi- 
cine have  been  made  by  phyficians.  They  have  in 
general  either  been  the  effedt  of  chance  or  of  necef- 
iity,  and  have  been  ufually  oppofed  by  the  Faculty, 
till  every  one  elfe  was  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance. An  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of  teach- 
ers, an  attachment  to  fyftems  and  eftablifhed  forms, 
and  the  dread  of  reflections,  will  always  operate 
upon  thofe  who  follow  Medicine  as  a trade.  Few 
improvements  are  to  be  expedted  from  a man  who 
might  ruin  his  charader  and  family  by  even  the 
fmalleft  deviation  from  an  eftablifhed  rule. 

If  men  of  letters,  fays  the  author  of  the  per- 
formance quoted  above,  were  to  claim  their  right 
of  inquiry  into  a matter  that  fo  nearly  concerns 
them,  the  good  efFedts  on  Medicine  would  ioon 
appear.  Such  men  would  have  no  fepai  ate  intei  eft 
from  that  of  the  art.  They  would  deted  and  ex- 
pofe  affuming  Ignorance  under  the  mafk  of  Gravity 
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and  Importance,  and  would  be  the  judges  and  pa- 
trons of  modeft  merit.  Not  having  their  under- 
ftandings  perverted  in  their  youth  by  falfe  theories, 
unawed  by  authority,  and  unbiased  by  intered, 
they  would  canvafs  with  freedom  the  molt  univer- 
sally received  principles  in  Medicine,  and  expofe 
the  uncertainty  of  many  of  thofe  doflrines,  of 
which  a phyfician  dares  not  fo  much  as  feexn  to 
doubt. 

No  argument,  continues  he,  can  be  brought 
againll  laying  open  Medicine,  which  does  not  ap- 
ply with  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  to  religion; 
yet  experience  has  (hewn,  that  fince  the  laity°have 
afferted  their  right  of  inquiry  into  thefe  fubjedts. 
Theology,  confidered  as  a fcience,  has  been  im- 
proved, the  interefts  of  real  religion  have  been 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  have  become  a more 
learned,  a more  ufeful,  and  a more  refpedlable 
body  of  men,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  days  of 
their  greateft  power  and  fplendour. 

Had  other  medical  writers  been  as  honed  as  this 
gentleman,  the  art  had  been  upon  a very  different 
ooting  at  this  day.  Mod  of  them  extol  the  merit 
of  thole  men  who  brought  Philbfophy  out  of  the 
fchools,  and  fubjefted  it  to  the  rules  of  common 
ienle.  But  they  never  confider  that  Medicine  at 
prelent,  is  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation  as  Philofo- 
phy  was  at  that  time,  and  that  it  might  be  as  much 
_ed  by  being  treated  in  thehame  manned 

or  ufeful"0  >hnChCln  e‘f'er  be  rendered  rational 
or  uleful,  without  being  fubmitted  to  the  common 

fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind.  Thefe  alone  damn 

tedVr^f n lcie,nCe;  ,and  whac  wil1  n°c  bear  the 
telt  of  thefe  ought  to  be  rejefted. 

I know  it  will  be  faid,  that  diffufmo-  rffedical 
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this  however  is  true.  Perfons  who  have  mod 
knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  commonly  mod 
ready  both  to  alk  and  to  follow  advice,  when  it  is 
neceffary.  The  ignorant  are  always  mod  apt  to 
tamper  with  Medicine,  and  have  the  lead  confi- 
dence in  phyfician  s.  Indances  of  this  are  daily  to 
be  met  with  among  the  ignorant  peafants,  who, 
while  they  ablblutely  refule  to  take  a medicine 
which  has  been  prefcribed  by  a phyfician,  will  fwal- 
low  with  greedinefs  any  thing  that  is  recommended 
to  them  by  their  credulous  neighbours.  Where 
men  will  a<5t  even  without  knowledge,  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  rational  to  afford  them  all  the  light 
we  can,  than  to  leave  them  entirely  in  the  dark. 

It  may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  laying  Medicine 
more  open  to  mankind  would  leffen  their  faith  in 
it.  This  would  indeed  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
fome  ; but  it  would  have  a quite  contrary  effe6t 
upon  others.  I know  many  people  who  have  the 
utmod  dread  and  horror  of  every  thing  prelcribed 
by  a phyfician,  but  who  will  neverthelels  veiy 
readily  take  a medicine  which  they  know,  and 
whole  qualities  they  are  in  lome  meafure  acquaint- 
ed with.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  dread  arifes 
from  the  docdor,  not  from  the  drug.  Nothing 
ever  can  or  will  infpire  mankind  with  an  abfolute 
confidence  in  phyficians,  but  an  °Pen>  frank,  and 
undifguifed  behaviour.  While  the  eaft  Ihadow  of 
mydery  remains  in  the  conduit  of  the  Faculty, 
doubts,  jealoufies,  and  lufpicions,  will  anie  in  the 

minds  of  men.  . , a „ 

No  doubt  cafes  will  fometimes  occur,  where  a 

prudent  phyfician  may  find  it  expedient  to  difguile 
a medicine.  The  whims  and  humours  of  men 
mud  be  regarded  by  thofe  who  mean  to  do  them 
fervice  ; but  this  can  never  affett  the  general  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  candour  and  opennefs.  A 
man  might  as  well  allege,  becaufe  there  are  knaves 
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and  fools  in  the  world,  that  he  ought  to  take  every 
one  he  meets  for  fuch,  and  to  treat  him  according- 
ly. A fenfible  phyfician  will  always  know  where 
difguife  is  neceffary ; but  it  ought  never  to  appear 
on  the  face  of  his  general  conduCt. 

The  appearance  of  myftery  in  the  conduct  of 
phyficians  not  only  renders  their  art  fuipicious,  but 
lays  the  foundations  of  Quackery,  which  is  the  very 
difgrace  of  Medicine.  No  two  characters  can  be 
more  different  than  that  of  the  honeft  phyfician  and 
the  quack ; yet  they  have  generally  been  very  much 
confounded.  The  line  between  them  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  apparent;  at  lead  it  is  too  fine  for  the  gene- 
ral eye.  Few  perfons  are  able  to  diftinguiffi  diffi- 
dently between  the  conduCt  of  that  man  who  ad- 
mini  fters  a fecret  medicine,  and  him  who  writes 
a prefcription  in  myftical  characters  and  an  un- 
known tongue.  Thus  the  conduCt  of  the  honeft 
phyfician,  which  needs  no  difguife,  gives  a fanc- 
tion  to  that  of  the  villain,  whofe  foie  confequence 
depends  upon  fecrecy. 

No  laws  will  ever  be  able  to  prevent  quackery, 
while  people  believe  that  the  quack  is  as  honeft  a 
man,  and  as  well  qualified,  as  the  phyfician.  A 
very  fmall  degree  of  medical  knowledge,  however, 
would  be  fufficient  to  break  this  fpell;  and  nothing 
elfe  can  effectually  undeceive  them.  It  is  the  igno- 
rance and  credulity  of  the  multitude,  with  regard 
to  medicine,  which  renders  them  fuch  an  eafy  prey 
to  every  one  who  has  the  hardinefs  to  attack  them 
on  this  quarter.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by 
any  other  means  but  making  them  wifer. 

I he  moft  effectual  way  to  deftroy  quackery  in 
any  art  or  fcience,  is  to  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it 
among  mankind.  Did  phyficians  write  their  pre- 
fcriptions  in  the  common  language  of  the  country, 
and  explain  their  intentions  to  the  patient,  as  far  as 
he  could  underftand  them,  it  would  enable  him  to 
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know  when  the  medicine  had  the  defired  effectj 
would  infpire  him  with  abfolute  confidence  in  the 
phyficiah ; and  would  make  him  dread  and  deteft 
every  man  who  pretended  to  cram  a fecret  medicine 
down  his  throat. 

Men,  in  the  different  ftatesof  fociety,  have  very 
different  views  of  the  fame  objedt.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  the  practice  of  this  country  for  every  perfon  to 
fay  his  prayers  in  Latin,  whether  he  knew  any  thing 
of  that  language  or  not.  This  condudt,  though  facred 
in  the  eyes  of  our  anceftors,  appears  ridiculous 
enough  to  us ; and  doubdefs  fome  parts  of  ours  will 
feem  as  ftrange  to  pofferity.  Among  thefe  we  may 
reckon  the  prefent  mode  of  medical  prefeription, 
which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  will  fome  time  henceap- 
pear  to  have  been  completely  ridiculous,  and  a very 
high  burlefque  upon  the  common  fenfeof  mankind. 

But  this  practice  is  not  only  ridiculous,  it  is  like- 
wife  dangerous.  However  capable  phyficians  may 
be  of  writingLatin,  I am  certain  apothecaries  are  not 
alwavs  in  a condition  to  read  it,  and  that  dangerous 
miftakes,  in  confequence  of  this,  often  happen.  But 
fuppofe  the  apothecary  ever  fo  able  to  read  the  phy- 
fician’s  prefeription,  he  is  generally  otherwife  em- 
ployed, and  the  bufinefs  of  making  up  preferiptions 
is  left  entirely  to  the  apprentice.  By  this  means  the 
greateft  man  in  the  kingdom,  even  when  he  employs 
a firft-rate  phyfician,  in  reality  trulls  his  life  in  the 
hands  of  an  idle  boy,  who  has  not  only  the  chance 
of  being  very  ignorant,  but  likewile  giddy  and  care- 
lefs.  Miflakes  will  fometimes  happen  in  fpite  of 
the  greateft  care  ; but,  where  human  lives  are  con- 
cerned, all  poffible  methods  ought  certainly  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  them.  For  this  rcafon,  the  pre- 
feriptions of  phyficians,  inftead  of  being  couched 
in  myftical  characters  and  a foreign  language, 
ought,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be  conceived  in 
|he  moft  plain  and  obvious  terms  imaginable. 

Diffufing 
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Diffufing  medical  knowledge  among  the  people, 
would  not  only  tend  to  improve  the  art,  and  to  banifh 
quackery,  but  likewiie  to  render  Medicine  more  uni- 
verfally  ufeful,  by  extending  its  benefits  to  fociety. 
However  long  Medicine  may  have  been  known  as  a 
fcience,  we  will  venture  to  lay,  that  many  of  its  molt 
important  purpofes  to  lociety  have  either  been  over- 
looked,or  very  little  attended  to.  The  cure  of  difeafes 
is  doubtlefs  a matter  of  great  importance  ; but  the 
prefervation  of  health  is  of  ftill  greater.  This  is  the 
concern  of  every  man,  and  furely  what  relates  to  it 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  plain  and  obviousto  all  aspof- 
fible.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  can  be  fuffi- 
ciently  upon  their  guard  again!!  difeafes,  who  are  to- 
tally ignorantot  their  caufes.  Neither  can  the  legifia- 
ture,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  do  much  more  forpreferv- 
ingthe  public  health  than  can  ever  be  done  by  the  Fa- 
culty, exert  that  power  with  propriety,  and  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  without  fome  degree  of  medical 
knowledge. 

Indeed,  men  of  every  occupation  and  condition 
in  life  might  avail  themfelves  of  a degree  of  medi- 
cal knowledge;  as  it  would  teach  them  to  avoid 
the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  refpe&ive  flations; 
which  is  always  eafier  than  to  remove  their  effefts. 
Medical  knowledge,  inftead  of  being  a check  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  only  teaches  men  how  to 
make  the  moft  of  them.  It  has  indeed  been  laid, 
that  to  live  medically,  is  to  live  mijerably : but  it 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  that  to  live  ra- 
tionally is  to  live  miferably.  If  phyficians  ob- 
trude their  own  ridiculous  whims  upon  mankind, 
or  lay  down  rules  inconfiftent  with  reafon  or  com- 
mon fenfe,  no  doubt  they  will  be  defpifed.  But 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  Medicine.  It  propofes  no 
rules  that  I know,  but  fuch  as  are  perfe&ly  con- 
fiftcnt  with  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  and  every 
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way  conducive  to  the  real  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. 

We  are  forry  indeed  to  obferve,  that  Medicine 
has  hitherto  hardly  been  confidered  as  a popular 
fcience,  but  as  a branch  of  knowledge  folely  con- 
fined to  a particular  fet  of  men,  while  all  the  reft 
have  been  taught  not  only  to  negledt,  but  even  to 
dread  and  defpife  it.  It  will  however  appear,  upon 
a more  ftridt  examination,  that  no  fcience  better 
deferves  their  attention,  or  is  more  capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  generally  ufeful. 

People  are  told,  that  if  they  dip  the  leaft  into 
medical  knowledge,  it  will  render  them  fanciful, 
and  make  them  believe  they  have  got  every  difeafe 
of  which  they  read.  This  • I am  fatisfied  will 
feldom  be  the  cafe  with  fenfible  people ; and,  fup- 
pofe  it  were,  they  muft  foon  be  undeceived.  A 
ihort  time  will  fhew  them  their  error,  and  a little 
more  reading  will  infallibly  corredt  it.  A fingle 
inftance  will  fhew  the  ablurdity  of  this  notion'.  A 
fenfible  lady,  rather  than  read  a medical  perform- 
ance, which  would  inftrudt  her  in  the  management 
of  her  children,  muft  leave  them  entirely  to  the 
care  and  conduct  of  the  moft  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  fuperftitious  part  of  the  human  fpecies. 

Indeed,  no  part  of  Medicine  is  of  more.gene- 
ral  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nurfing 
and  management  of  children,  'iet  few  parents 
pay  a proper  attention  to  it.  1 hey  leave  the  foie 
care  of  their  tender  offspring,  at  the  very  time 
when  care  and  attention  are  moft  neceffary,  to  hire- 
lings, who  are  either  too  carelefs  to  do  their  duty, 
or  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  We  will  venture  to 
affirm,  that  more  human  lives  are  loft  by  the  care- 
leffnefs  and  inattention  of  parents  and- nudes,  than 
are  faved  by  the  Faculty  j and  that  the  joint  and 

well- conduced  endeavours,  both  of  private  per- 
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Tons  and  the  public,  for  the  prefervation  of  infant 
lives,  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  fociety,  than 
the  whole  art  of  Medicine,  upon  its  prefent  foot- 
ing. 

The  benefits  of  Medicine,  as  a trade,  will  ever 
be  confined  to  thole  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them ; 
and  of  courfe,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  will 
be  every  where  deprived  of  them.  Phyficians,  like 
other  people,  mull  live  by  their  employment,  and 
the  poor  mull  either  want  advice  altogether,  or 
take  up  with  that  which  is  worfe  than  none.  There 
are  not  however  any  where  wanting  well-difpofed 
people,  of  better  fenfe,  who  are  willing  to  fupply 
the  defedt  of  medical  advice  to  the  poor,  did  not 
their  fear  of  doing  ill  often  fupprefs  their  inclination 
to  do  good.  Such  people  are  often  deterred  from 
the  molt  noble  and  praife- worthy  actions,  by  the 
foolifh  alarms  founded  in  their  ears  by  a fet  of  men 
who,  to  raife  their  own  importance,  magnify  the 
difficulties  of  doing  good,  find  fault  with  what  is 
truly  commendable,  and  fleer  at  every  attempt  to 
relieve  the  fick  which  is  not  conducted  by  the 
precife  rules  of  Medicine.  Thefe  gentlemen  mud 
however  excuie  me  for  faying,  that  I have  often 
known  fuch  well-difpofed  perfons  do  much  good  j 
and  that  their  pradtice,  which  is  generally  the 
refult  of  good  fenfe  and  obfervation,  aflifted  by 
a little  medical  reading,  is  frequently  more  ra- 
tional than  that  of  the  ignorant  retainer  to  phyfic, 
who  defpifes  both  reafon  and  obfervation,  that  he 
may  go  wrong  by  rule-,  and  who,  while  he  is  dofin^ 
his  patient  with  medicines,  often  negle&s  other 
things  of  far  greater  importance. 

Many  things  are  neceffary  for  the  fick  befides 
medicine.  Nor  is  the  perfon  who  takes  care  to 
procure  thofc  for  them,  of  lefs  importance  than  a 
phylician.  I he  poor  oftener  perifli  in  difeafes  for 
want  ot  proper  nurfing  than  of  medicine.  They 
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are  frequently  in  want  of  even  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  and  ftill  more  fo  of  what  is  proper  for  a tick- 
bed.  No  one  can  imagine,  who  has  not  been  a 
witnefs  of  thefe  fituations,  how  much  good  awell- 
difpofed  perfon  may  do,  by  only  taking  care  to 
have  fuch  wants  iupplied  There  certainly  cannot 
be  a more  neceffary,  a more  noble,  or  a more  god- 
like aftion,  than  to  adminifter  to  the  wants  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  diftrefs.  While  virtue  or  reli- 
gion are  known  among  mankind,  this  condud 
will  be  approved ; and  while  Heaven  is  juft,  it 
rauft  be  rewarded  1 

Perfons  who  do  not  chufe  to  adminifter  medi- 
cine to  the  Tick,  may  nevertheleis  dired  their  re- 
gimen. An  eminent  medical  author  has  faid. 
That  by  diet  alone  all  the  intentions  of  Medicine 
may  be  anfwered.  No  doubts  great  many  of  them 
may ; but  there  are  other  things  befide  diet,  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negleded.  Many  hurt- 
ful and  deftrudive  prejudices,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fick,  ftill  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  perfons  of  better  fenfe  and  learning 
alone  can  eradicate.  To  guard  the  poor  againft 
the  influence  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  to  inftil  into 
their  minds  fome  juft  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
proper  food,  frefli  air,  cleanlinefs,  and  other  pieces 
of  regimen  neceflary  in  difeafes,  would  be  a work 
of  great  merit,  and  produdive  of  many  happy 
confequences.  A proper  regimen,  in  mo  it  difeafes, 
is  at  lead  equal  to  medicine,  and  in  many  of  them 
it  is  greatly  fuperior. 

To  afiift  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  in  relieving  diftrefs;  to  era- 
dicate dangerous'and  hurtful  prejudices;  to  guard 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  againft  the  frauds  and 
impoficions  of  quacks  and  impoftors;  and  to  fhew 
men  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  regard 

ro  the  prevention  and  cure  of  difeales,  are  certainly 
* objects 
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objects  worthy  of  the  phyfician’s  attention.  Thefe 
were  the  leading  views  in  compofing  and  publifh- 
ing  the  following  Iheets.  They  were  fuggefted  by 
an  attention  to  the  condudt  of  mankind,  with  re- 
gard to  Medicine,  in  the  courfe  of  a pretty  long 
practice  in  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  during 
which  the  Author  has  often  had  occafion  to  wifh 
that  his  patients,  or  thofe  about  them,  had  been 
poffeffed  of  fome  fuch  plain  dire&ory  for  regu- 
lating their  condudh  How'  far  he  has  fucceeded 
in  his  endeavours  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  muff 
be  left  for  others  to  determine ; but  if  they  be 
found  to  contribute  in  any  meafure  towards  alle- 
viating the  calamities  of  mankind,  he  will  think 
his  labour  very  well  beftowed. 
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OF  CHILDREN. 

■ ‘ ..  **■ 

THE  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  (hall  take  a view  of  the  common 
treatment  of  mankind  in  the  (late  of  infancy. 
In  this  period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good 
or  bad  conftitution  are  generally  laid ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted  with' 
the  various  caufes  which  may  injure  the  health  of 
their  offspring. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  regifters  of  the  dead, 
tnat  alinoft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great 
Britain  die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  many, 
indeed,  this  may  appear  a natural  evil  j but,  on  due 
examination,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  our  own 
creating.  Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil, 
other  animals  would  be  as  liable  to  die  youno-  as  man* 
but  this  we  find  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  ° 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  Ihould  fall  fo  far  fhort  ofothe* 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young  : But  our 
iurpnfe  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  brutes, 
guided  by  infhndt,  never  err  in  this  refpe6t;  while 
man,  trufhng  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
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a catalogue  of  thofe  infants  who  perifh  annually  by 
art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would  adoniffi 
moft  people. 

If  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their  children, 
others  mud  be  employed  for  that  purpofe  : thefe 
will  always  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  by 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  lkill  and  addrefs. 
By  this  means  fuch  a number  of  unneceflary  and  de- 
flruftive  articles  have  been  introduced  into  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  of  infants,  that  it  is  no  wonder  lo 
many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepoderous  than  a mother 
who  thinks  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her  own 
child,  or  who  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  is 
proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  Nature 
throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parellel  to  this.  Every 
other  animal  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  olfspring,  and 
they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  brutes  to  bring 
lip  their  young  by  proxy,  they  would  fliare  the  fame 
fate  with  thole  of  the  human  fpecies. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  impofe  it  as  a tafk 
upon  every  mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This, 
whatever  lpeculative  writers  may  allege,  is  in  fome 
cafes  impracticable,  and  would  inevit.ably  prove  de- 
ftruCtive  both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Women  of 
'"x-*  delicate  conditutions,  fubje&tohyfteric  fits,  or  other 
nervous  affeClions,  make  very  bad  nurfes:  and  thefe 
complaints  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
a woman  of  fafhion  free  from  them;  fuch  women, 
therefore,  fuppofing  them  willing,  are  often  unable 
to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Almod  every  mother  would  be  in.  a condition  to 
give  fuck,  did  mankind  live  agreeably  to  Nature: 
but  whoever  confiders  how  far  many  mothers  deviate 
from  her  dictates,  will  not  be  lurprifed  to  find  fome 
of  them  unable  to  perform  that  necefiary  office. 
Mothers  who  do  not  eat  a fufficient  quantity  of  lolid 
food,  nor  enjoy  the.  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercile, 
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can  neither  have  wholefome  juices  themfelves*  nor 
afford  proper  nourishment  to  an  infant.  Hence  chil- 
dren who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives. 

When  we  fay  that  mothers  are  not  always  in  a 
condition  to  fuckle  their  own  children,  we  would  not 
.be  understood  as  difcouraging  that  pradtice.  Every 
mother  who  can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  fo  tender 
and  agreeable  an  office  *.  But,  fuppofe  it  to  be  out 
of  her  power,  fhe  may,  neverthelefs,  be  of  great 
fervice  to  her  child.  The  bufinefs  of  nurfing  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  giving  fuck.  To  a woman 
who  abounds  with  milk,  this  is  the  eafieft  part  of  it* 
"Numberlefs  other  offices  are  neceffary  for  a child, 
which  the  mother  ought  at  lead  to  fee  done. 

A mother  who  abandons  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
as  foon  as  it  is  born,  to  the  foie  care  of  an  hireling, 
hardly  deferyes  that  name.  A child,  by  being 
brought  up  under  the  mother’s  eye,  not  only  fecures 
her  affedion,  but  may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a 
parent’s  care,  though  it  be  fuckled  by  another. 
How  can  a mother  be  better  employed  than  in  Super- 
intending the  nurfery?  This  is  at  once  the  mod 
delightful  and  important  office;  yet  the  molt  trivial 
bufinefs  or  infipid  amufements  are  often  preferred  to 
it!  A Strong  proof  both  of  the  bad  tafte  and  wrong 
education  of  modern  females. 

;*  Many  advantages  would  arife  to  Society,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals, from  mothers  Suckling  their  own  children.  It  would 
prevent  the  temptation  which  poor  women  are  laid  under,  of  aban- 
doning their  children 'to  Suckle  thofe  of  the  rich  for  the  fake  of 
gain  : by  which  means  Society  loOs  many  of  its  mod  ufeful  mem- 
bers,  and  mothers  become  in  fame  fenfe  th«  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring.  I am  Sure  I Speak  within  the  truth  when  1 fay, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  thofe  children  live,  who  are  thus  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers.  For  this  reafon  no  mother  fhould  be 
allowed  to  luckle  another’s  child,  til!  her  own  is  either  dead,  or 
fit  to  be  weaned.  A regulation  of  this  kind  would  Save  many 
Jives  among  the  poorer  fort,  and  could  do  no  hurt  to  die  rich,  as 
moft  womemwho  makegood  nurfes  are  able  to  fuckle  two  children 
wi  iucceffion  upon  the  lame  milk. 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  more  care  is  not 
beftowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren to  thofe  whom  Nature  hasdefigned  for  mothers. 
This,  inftead  of  being  made  the  principal,  is  feldom 
confidered  as  any  part  of  female  education.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  when  females  fo  educated  come  to  be 
mothers,  that  they  fhould  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
duties  belongingto  that  charadter  ? However  ftrangc 
it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  many  mothers, 
and  thofe  of  fafhion  too,  are  as  ignorant,  when  they 
have  brought  a child  into  the  world,  of  what  is  to  be 
doneforit,  as  the  infant  itfelf.  Indeed,  themoftigno- 
rant  of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  mod  knowing 
in  the  bufinefs  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible  people  be- 
come the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition;  and 
the  nurfing  of  children,  inftead  of  being  conduced 
by  reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim  and  caprice  *. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  females  in 
theacquifitionoftriftingaccompliftiments,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children;  how  to 
drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine  their 
motions;  how  to  feed  them  with  wholefome  and 
nourifhing  food ; how  to  exercife  their  tender  bodies, 
fo  as  beft  to  promote  their  growth  and  ftrength: 
were  thefe  made  the  objedts  of  female  inftrudtion, 
mankind  would  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from 
it.  But  while  the  education  of  females  implies  little 
more  than  what  relates  to  drefs  and  public  ftiew,  we 
have  nothing  to  expedt  from  them  but  ignorance 
even  in  the  moft  important  concerns. 

* Tacitus,  the  celebrated  Roman  hiflorian,  complains  greatly  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies  in  his  time,  with  regard  to  the 
care  of  their  offspring.  He  fays  that,  in  former  times,  the  greatelt 
women  in  Rome  ufed  to  account  it  their  chief  glory  to  keep  the 
houfe  and  attend  their  children  ; but  that  now  the  young  infant  was 
committed  to  the  foie  care  of  fome  poor  Grecian  wench,  or  other 
menial  fervant.— We  are  afraid,  wherever  luxury  and  effeminacy 
prevail,  there  will  be  too  much  ground  for  this  complaipt. 
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Did  mothers  refled  on  their  own  importance,  and 
lay  it  to  heart,  they  wouldembrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelvesof  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  their  infant  offspring.  It  is  their  province,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind 
its  moft  early  bias.  They  have  it  very  much  in 
their  power  to  make  men  healthy  or  valetudinary, 
ufeful  in  life,  or  the  pelts  of  fociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
in  the  management  ot  children,  i he  father  has  an 
equal  ihterell  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to  aflilt  in 
every  thing  that  refpeds  either  the  improvement  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

It  is  pity  that  the  men  flaould  be  fo  inattentive  to 
this  matter.  Their  negligence  is  one  reafon  why 
females  know  fo  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be 
defirous  to  excel  in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  recom- 
mend them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many  would 
reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  luppofed  to  know 
any  thing  of  them.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the  ken- 
nel or  the  (tables : a gentleman  of  the  firlt  rank  is 
not  alhamed  to  give  diredions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  dogs  or  horfes,  yet  would  blulh  were 
he  furprifed  in  performing  the  fame  office  for  that 
being  who  derived  its  exiltence  from  himfelf,  who 
is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 
country. 

Nor  have  phyficians  themfelves  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children : this 
has  been  generally  confidered  as  the  foie  province 
of  old  women,  while  men  of  the  firlt  charader  in 
phyfic  have  refufed  to  vifit  infants  even  when  lick. 
Such  corjdqd  in  the  faculty  has  not  only  caufed 
this  branch  of  medicine  to  be  negleded,  but  has  alfo 
encouraged  the  other  fex  to  affume  an  abfolute  title 
to  prefcribe  for  children  in  the  molt  dangerous  dif- 
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cafes.  Theconfequence  is,  that  aphyficianis  feldom 
called  till  the  good  women  have  exhaufted  all  their 
fkill  j when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve  to  divide 
the  blame,  and  appeafe  the  difconfolate  parents. 

Nurfes  fliould  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
difeafes;  but  when  a child  is  taken  ill,  forne  perfon 
of  fkill  ought  immediately  to  be  confulted.  The 
difeafes  of  children  are  generally  acute,  and  the 
lead  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phyficians  more  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
infants,  they  would  not  only  be  better  qualified  to 
treat  them  properly  when  fick,  but  likewife  to  give 
ufeful  directions  for  their  management  when  well. 
The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no  means  fo  diffi- 
cult to  be  underftood  as  many  imagine.  It  is  true, 
children  cannot  tell  their  complaints;  but  the  caufes 
of  them  may  be  pretty  certainly  difcovered  by  obferv- 
ing  the  fymptoms,  and  putting  proper  queftions  to 
the  nurfes.  Befides,  the  difeafes  of  infants  being  lefs 
complicated,  are  eafier  cured  than  thofe  of  adults*. 

It  is  really  aftonifliing,  that  fo  little  attention 
fhould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of  in- 
fants. What  labour  and  expence  are  daily  beftowed 
to  prop  an  old  tottering  carcafe  for  a few  years, 
while  thoufands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufeful  in  life, 
perifh  without  being  regarded  ! Mankind  are  too  apt 
to  value  things  according  to  their  prelent,  not  their 
future,  ufeful nefs.  Though  this  is  of  all  others  the 
mod  erroneous  method  of  eftimation;  yet  upon 
no  other  principle  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the 
general  indifference  with  refped  to  the  death  of 
infants. 

* The  common  opinion,  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  hard 
to  difcover  and  difficult  to  cure,  has  deterred  many  pibyficians  from 
paying  thatattention  to  them  which  they  deferve.  I can,  however, 
from  experience  declare,  that  this  opinion  is  without  foundation, 
and  that  the  difeafes  of  infants  are  neither  fo  difficult  to  difcover, 
nor  fo  ill  to  cure,  as  thofe  of  adults. 
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Of  Difeafed  Parents. 

One  crreat  fource  of  the  difeafe?  of  children  is,  the 
unhealthiness  of  Parents.  It  would  be  as  iea- 
fonable  to  expeCt  a rich  crop  from  a barren  foil,  as 
that  ftrong  and  healthy  children  fhould  be  born  of 
parents  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn  out  with 
intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  ingenious  writer*  obferves,  that  on  the  con- 
ftitution of  mothers  depends  originally  that  or  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this,  will  be  fur- 
prifed,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  difeafes 
and  death  fo  frequent  among  children.  A delicate 
female,  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter  ftranger 
to  exercife  and  open  air,  who  lives  on  tea  and  other 
flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of  difeafe  will 
nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud:  or,  fhould  it 
ftruggle  through  a few  years  exiftenCe,  its  feeble 
frame,  fhaken  with  convulfions  from  every  trivial 
caufe,  will  be  unable  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  fociety. 

If,  to  the  delicacy  of  m'others,  we  add  the  irregu- 
lar lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to  be- 
lieve that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  conftitution 
of  their  parents,  A flckly  frame  may  be  originally 
induced  by  hardfhips  or  intemperance,  but  chiefly 
by  the  latter.  It  is  impofiible  that  a courfe  of  vice 
fhould  not  fpoil  the  beft  conftitution  : and,  did  the 
evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be  a juft  punifhment 
for  the  folly  of  the  fufferer;  but  when  once  a difeafe 
is  contracted  and  rivetted  in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed 
on  pofterity.  What  a dreadful  inheritance  is  the 
gout,  the  {curvy,  or  the  king’s  evil,  to  tranfmit  tt> 
our  offspring!  How  happy  had  it  been  for  the  heir 
of  many  a great  eftate,  had  he  been  born  a beggar. 


* Roufleau. 
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rather  than  to  inherit  his  father’s  fortunes  at  the  ex- 
pence of  inheriting'his  difeafes! 

No  perfon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  ma- 
lady ought  to  marry.  He  thereby  not  only  fhortens 
his  own  life,  but  tranfmits  mifery  to  others:  but 
when  both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcro- 
phula,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effe&s  muft  be 
Rill  worfe.  If  fuch  have  any  iftue,  they  muft  be 
miferable  indeed.  Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things, 
in  forming  connexions  for  life,  has  rooted  out  more 
families  than  plague,  famine,  or  the  lword ; and  as 
long  as  thefe  connexions  are  formed  from  mercenary 
views,  the  evil  will  be  continued*. 

In  our  matrimonial  contradls,  it  is  amazing  fo  little 
regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the  objeft. 
Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous  courfer 
cannot  be  bred  out  of  the  foundered  jade,  nor  the 
fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  fnarling  cur.  This  is 
fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who  mar- 
ries a woman  of  a fickly  conftitution,  and  defcended 
of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views  may  be, 
cannot  be  faid  to  act  a prudent  part.  A difeafed 
woman  may  prove  fertile;  fhould  this  be  the  cafe, 
the  family  muft  become  an  infirmary:  what  pro- 
fpedt  of  happinefs  the  father  of  Rich  a family  has, 
we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge  f. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bom 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 

* The  Lacedemonians  condemned  their  king  Archidamns  for 
having  married  a weak,  puny  woman ; becaufe,  faid  they,  inflead 
of  propagating  a race  of  heroes,  you  will  fill  the  throne  with,  a 
progeny  of  changelings. 

f The  lews,  by  their  laws,  were,  in  certain  cafes,  forbid  to 
have  any  manner  of  commerce  with  the  difeafed;  and  indeed  to 
this  all  wife  legiflators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  In  fome 
countries,  difeafed  perfons  have  adually  been  forbid  to  many. 
This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated  kind,  a natural  deformity,  and 
political  mifchief;  and  therefore  requires  a public  confiderauon. 
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make  amends  for  the  defeats  of  conftitution;  and  it 
will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe,  whole- 
fome  air,  and  lufficient  exercife,  will  do  wonders. 
But  when  thefe  are  negledted,  little  is  to  be  expedited 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  defedts  of  conftitu- 
tion cannot  be  fupplied  by  medicine. 

Thofe  who  inherit  any  family  difeafe  ought  to  be 
very  circunffpedt  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
Ihould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  certain, 
that  family  dileafes  have  often,  by  proper  care,  been 
kept  off  for  one  generation ; and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe,  fuch 
difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly  eradicated.  This 
is  a fubjedt  very  little  regarded,  though  of  the 
greateft  importance.  Family  conftitutions  are  as 
capable  of  improvement  as  family  eftates;  and  the 
libertine,  who  impairs  the  one,  does  greater  injury 
to  his  pofterity,  than  the  prodigal,  who  fquanders 
away  the  other. 

Of  the  Clothing  of  Children . 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  Ample  a matter, 
that  it  is  furprifing  how  any  perfon  fhould  err  in  it; 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are* 
deformed,  by  inattention  to  this  article. 

Nature  knows  no  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  infant,  but 
to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  neceffary  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering.  Were  a 
mother  left  to  the  didlates  of  Nature  alone5,  fbe  would 
certainly  purfue  this  courfe.  But  the  bufinefs  of 
drefling  an  infant  has  long  been  out  of  the  hands  of 
motheis,  and  has  at  laft  become  a fecret  which  none 
but  adepts  pretend  to  underhand. 

Ftomthe  ir.ofl  early  ages  it  has  been  thought  ne- 
ceffary, that  a woman  in  labour  fhould  have  fome 
ferlon  ta  attend  her.  1 his  in  time  became  a bufi- 

nefsj 
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nefs ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thole  who  were  employed 
in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffing  of  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  confidered  as  the  midwife’s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  more 
dexterity  fhe  could  fhew  in  this  article,  the  more  her 
fkill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  were  feconded 
by  the  vanity  of  parents,  who,  too  often  defirous  of 
making  a fhew  of  the  infant  as  foon  as  it  was  born, 
were  ambitious  to  have  as  much  finery  heaped  upon 
it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought  as  necef- 
fary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and  dreffing  an 
infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in  applying 
bandages  to  a broken  limb ; and  the  poor  child,  as 
foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as  many  rollers 
and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as  if  every  bone 
had  been  fradlured  in  the  birth ; while  thele  were 
often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall  and  wound  its  ten- 
der frame,  but  even  to  obflrudt  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  neceffary  for  life. 

In  moft  parts  of  Britain,  the  praftice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  laid  afidej  but  it  would  kill  be  a difficult  talk 
to  perfuade  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  the  fhape 
of  an  infant  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  care  of 
the  midwife.  So  far,  however,  are  all  her  endea- 
vours to  mend  the  fhape  from  being  fuccefsful, 
that  they  conftantly  operate  the  contrary  way,  and 
mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
means  ufed  to  prevent  it.  'How  little  deformity  of 
body  is  to  be  found  among  uncivilized  nations?  So 
little  indeed,  that  it  is  vulgarly  believed  they  put  all 
their  deformed  children  to  death.  The  truth  is,  they 
hardly  know  fuch  a thing  as  a deformed  child. 
Neither  fliould  we,  if  we  followed  their  example. 
Savage  nations  never  think  of  manacling  their  chil- 
dren. They  allow  them  the  full  ufe  of  every  organ, 
carry  them  abroad  in  the  open  air,  waff  their  bodies 
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daily  in  cold  water,  &c.  By  this  management,  their 
children  become  lo  ftrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the 
time  our  puny  infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe  s arms* 
theirs  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves*. 

Among  brute  animals,  no  art  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
cure a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
Twaddling  bands.  Is  Nature  lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind?  No  : but  we  take  the  bufinefs  out  of 
Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants  tell  us,  they  ought  to  be 
kept  eafy  and  free  from  all  preffure.  They  cannot 
indeed  tell  their  complaints;  but  they  can  fhew  figns 
of  pain;  and  this  they  never  fail  to  do,  by  crying 
when  hurt  by  their  clothes.  No  fooner  are  they 
freed  from  their  bracings,  than  they  feem  pleafed 
and  happy;  yet,  ftrange  infatuation!  the  moment 
they  hold  their  peace,  they  are  again  committed  to 
their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
* of  foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  preffure  will  appear  in  the 
ftrongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies 
loft  and  flexible;  and  left  they  fhould  receive  any 
injury  from  preffure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded 
the  feeius  every  where  with  fluids.  This  fliews  the 
care  which  Nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal 
preffure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend 
them  again  ft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leaft 
cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

* A friend  of  mine,  who  was  feveral  years  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  tells  me,  that  the  natives  neither  put  any  clothes  upon 
their  children,  nor  apply  to  their  bodies  bandages  of  any  kind, 
but  lay  them  on  a pallet,  and  fuffer  them  to  tumble  about  at  plea- 
sure; jcn  they  are  all  itrait,  and  feldom  have  any  difeafe. 

2 Even 
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Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous,. that,  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighted: 
preffure,  and  eafily  affume  a bad  fhape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo 
many  people  appear  with  high  fhoulders,  crooked 
fpines,  and  flat  breads,  who  were  as  well  propor- 
tioned at  their  birth  as  others,  but  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  fqueezed  out  of  fhape  by  the  application 
of  days  and  bandages. 

Preffure,  by  obftrudling  the  circulation,  likewife 
prevents  the  equal  diftribution  of  nourifhmenc  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means 
the  growth  becomes  unequal.  One  part  grows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall ; and  thus 
in  time  the  w'hole  frame  becomes  difproportioned 
and  misfhapen.  To  this  we  muft  add,  that  when 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  fhrinks 
from  the  part  that  is  hurt;  and,  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  poflures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  indeed  proceed  from 
weaknefs  or  difeafe;  but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effedt 
of  improper  clothing.  Nine  tenths,  at  leaf!,  of  the 
deformity  among  mankind,  muft  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  rs  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  eye,  but  by  a bad  figure  both  the  animal  and 
vital  fundtions  muft  be  impeded,  and  of  courfe  health 
impaired.  Hence  few  people  remarkably  misfhapen 
are  ftroog  or  healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiration,  the  periftaltic  motion,  &c. 
afford  another  ftrong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preffure.  1 hefe  organs,  not 
having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flopped ; 
but  when  this  happens,  death  muft  enfue.  Hardly 
any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effedtually  to  flop 
thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too  tight  with 

rollers 
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rollers*  and  bandages.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  hurt 
the  digeftion  and  make  him  fick.  How  much  more 
hurtful  they  mult  prove  to  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, we  fhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed,  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions  foon 
after  the  birth.  Thefe  fits  are  generally  attributed  to 
fome  inward  caufej  but  in  faff,  they  oftener  proceed  ’ 
from  our  own  imprudent  co'nduft.  I have  known  a 
child  feized  with  convulfion-fits  foon  after  the  mid- 
wife had  done  fwaddling  it,  who,  upon  taking  off 
the  rollers  and  bandages,  was  immediately  relieved,  4 
and  never  had  the  difeafe  afterwards.  Numerous  ex-  * 
amples  of  this  might  be  given,  were  they  neceflary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and  irritate 
their  tender  fkins,  and  occafion  diforders.  Pins  have 
been  found  fticking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body 
of  a child,  after  it  had  died  of  convulfion  fits,  which, 
in  all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every  child 
has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth;  and  if  it 
be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fever  muft  be 
lncreafed.  i But  this  is  not  all;  the  child  is  generally 
laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who  is  often  Jikewife 
feverifh ; to  which  we  may  add  the  heat  of  the  bed- 
chamber,  the  wines,  and  other  heating  things,  too 

bir?he  Wyh8’V1,n  “ childr“  immediately  after  the 

Horn  a C iefe  are  combined>  which  does  not 

feldom  happen,  they  muft  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch 

a degree  as  will  endanger  the  life  of  the  infant, 
happen.  In  ma^y^artTof^rif  a thin‘tr  that  does  noc 

s'1” is  wiie<' 
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The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot  will  further 
appear,  if  we  confider  that,  after  they  have  been  for 
fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  th^y  are 
often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a cold 
houfe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from  fuch  a 
tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  contracts  fome 
other  fatal  difeafe?  When  an  infant  is  kept  too 
hot,  its  lungs,  not  being  lufficiently  expanded,  are 
apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life;  hence 
proceed  coughs,  confumptions,'  and  cither  dileafes 
of  the  bread. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Thefe 
will  always  vary  in  different  countries,  according  to 
cudom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  ‘That  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  necejfary  to  keep  it  warm,  and  that  they  be- 
quite  eafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  infants.  A volume: 
would  not  fuffice  to  point  out  all  the  bad  effedts  of 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  drels  both  on  children  and 
adults.  The  madnefs  in  favour  of  days  feems,- 
however,  to  be  fomewhat  abated ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  become  wife  enough 
to  know,  that  the  human  fhape  does  not  lolely  de- 
pend upon  whale-bone  and  bend-leather 

I (hall  only  add  with  refpedt  to  the  clothes  of 
children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults;  and  if  tnen 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  tney  become  veiv 


* Stays  made  of  bend-leather  are  worn  by  all  the  women  o 
lower  ftation  in  many  parts  of  England. 

I am  forry  to  underftand,  that  there  are  ftill  mothers  mac 
enough  to  lace  their  daughters  very  tight  m order  to  improve 
their  fhape.  As  reafoning  would  be  totally  loft  upon  fuch  people 
I fhall  be?  leave,  juft  to  afk  them,  Why  there  are  ten  deformec 
women  for  one  man  t and  likewife  to  recommend  ro  their  perufa 
a fliort  moral  precept,  which  forbids  us  to  deform  the  huma. 

iudJ’  , hurtful 
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hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret  the 
tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion  ill 
fmells;  and,  v/hat  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce  vermin 
and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  topreferve  the  health  of  children.  It 
promotes  the  perfpiration,  and,  by  that  means,  frees 
the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which,  if  re- 
tained, could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  No 
mother  or  nurfe  can  have  any  excufe  for  allowing  a 
child  to  be  dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it 
coarfe  clothes;  but  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean, 
it  mud  be  her  own  fault. 

Of  the  Food,  of  Children. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant,  but  adually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  themfelves 
wifer  than  Nature,  from  attempting  to  bring  up  their 
children  without  her  provifion.  Nothing  can  fhew 
the  difpofition  which  mankind  have  to  depart  from 
Nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to  bring  up 
children  without  the  bread.  The  mother’s  milk,  or 
that  of  a healthy  nurle,  is  unquedionably  the  bed 
food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art  nor  nature  can  afford 
a proper  lubftitute  for  it.  Children  may  feem  to 
thrive  for  a few  months  without  the  bread;  but, 
when  teething,  the  fmall-pox,  and  other  difeafes  in- 
CiC.ent  to  childhood,  comeon,  they  generally  perifh. 

A child,  loon  after  the  birth,  lhews  an  inclination 
to  nick;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  not 
be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s  milk  does  not 
always  come  immediately  after  the  birth;  but  this 

l!the wtl  10  bl‘ng  lt:  beGdes>  the  firlt  'milk  that 
the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the  bread  anfwers  the 

purpofe  or  cleanfing,  better  than  all  the  drugs  in 
the  apothecary’s  lhop,  and  at  the  fame  time“pre- 

vents 
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vents  inflammations  of  the  bread,  fevers,  and  other 
difeafes  incident  to  mothers/, 

It  is  ftrange  how  people  came  to  think  that  the 
firfl:  thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This 
is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  wonder 
if  they  generally  end  with  it.  It  fometimes  hap- 
pens, indeed,  that  a child  does  not  difcharge  the . 
meconiutti  fo  foon  as  could  be  wifhed;  this  has  in- 
duced phyficians,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  give  fomething 
of  an  opening  nature  to  cleanfe  the  firfl;  paflages. 
Midwives  have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never 
fail  to  give  fyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  ne- 
ceflfary  or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indi* 
geftible  fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail 
to  make  it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occafion  dif- 
cafes,  than  to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom 
long  after  the  birth  without  having  paflage  both  by 
ftool  and  urine;  though  thefe  evacuations  may  be 
wanting  for  fome  time  without  any  danger.  But  if 
children  muft  have  fomething  before  they  be  al- 
lowed the  breaft,  let  it  be  a little  thin  water-pap, 
to  which  may  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  new 
milk;  or  rather  water  alone,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  raw  fugar.  If  this  be  given  without  any  wines 
or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither  heat  the  blood,  load  the 
ftomach,  nor  occafion  gripes. 

Upon  the  firfl:  fight  of  an  infant,  almofl  every 
perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fuggefts 
the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly  wines  are  univer- 
fally  mixed  with  the  firfl  food  of  children.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  way  of  reafoning; 
or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than  the  conduct  founded 
upon  it.  Children  require  very  little  food  for 
fome  time  after  the  birth;  and  what  they  receive 
fhould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a cooling  qua- 
lity. A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine  is  fufficient  to 
heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an  infant;  but  every 
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perfon  converfant  in  thefe  matters  muft  know,  that 
moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants  proceed  from  the  heat 
of  their  humours. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  littleor  no  other  food  before  the  third 
or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  give  it, 
once  or  twice  a day,  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  eafy 
of  digeftion,  as  water-pap,  milk-pottage,  weak 
broth  with  bread  in  it,  and  fuch  like.  This  will 
eafe  the  mother,  will  accuftom  the  child  by  degrees 
to  take  food,  and  will  render  the  weaning  both  lefs 
difficult  and  lefs  dangerous.  All  great  and  fudden 
tranfitions  are  to  be  avoided  in  nurfing.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  food  of  children  ought  not  only  to  be 
fimple,  but  to  refemble,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  the 
properties  of  milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelr  ffiould  make 
a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  before  they 
are  weaned,  but  for  a long  time  after.  " 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as  it 
fficws  an  inclination  to  chew;  and  it  may  at  all  times 
be  allowed  as  much  plain  bread  as  it  will  eat.  The 
very  chewing  of  bread  will  promote  the  cutting  of 
the  teeth,  and  the  difcharge  o ffaliva,  while,  by  mix-  , 
ing  with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  a f-  " 
ford  an  excellent  nounffiment.  Children  difcover  an 
early  inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  o-enerallv 
miltake  the  object.  Inftead  of  giving  the  child  fome- 
nting which  may  at  once  exercife  its  gums  and  af- 
ford  it  nounffiment,  they  commonly  put  into  its 
hands  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impenetrable  coral. 

ciud  of  bread  is  the  bell  gum-ftick.  It  not  only 
anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe  but 
* j the  additional  properties  of  nouriffiing  the  child 

is  tooTd^f  i hC  r ‘Va  d°Wn  to  the  broach,  whicli 
*s  too  valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft. 
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Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many  ways 
prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the  belt 
methods  is  to  boil  it  in  water,  afterwards  pouring  the 
water  off,  and  mixing  with  the  bread  a proper  quan- 
tity of  new  milk  unboiled.  Milk  is  both  more 
wholeiome  and  nourilbing  this  way  than  boiled,  and 
is  lefs  apt  to  occafion  coflivenefs.  For  a child  farther 
advanced,  bread  may  be  mixed  in  veal  or  chicken 
broth,  made  into  puddings,  or  the  like.  Bread  is  a 
proper  food  for  children  at  all  times,  provided  it  be 
plain,  made  of  wholefome  grain,  and  well  fer- 
mented ; but  when  enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or 
fuch  things,  it  becomes  very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  tafte  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even 
then  they  ought  to  ufe  it  fparingly.  Indeed,  when 
children  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  it  is  apt 
Co  four  their  flomachs;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  flefh  heats  the  body,  and  occafions  fevers 
and  other  inflammatory  difeafes.  This  plainly 
points  out  a due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  as  moll  proper  for  children. 

Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  to  infants,  than  the 
common  method  of  fweetening  their  food.  It  entices 
them  to  take  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  which 
makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated.  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, if  the  food  of  children  were  quite  plain,  that 
they  would  never  take  more  than  enough.  Their 
exceflfes  are  entirely  owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be 
gorged  with  food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it, 
by  making  it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  fuch  a child  fhould  in  time  be  in- 
duced to  crave  more  food  than  it  ought  to  have? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a day;  but  fhould  never  be 
accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night;  neither  fhould  it  have 
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too  much  at  a time.  Children  thrive  beft  with  {mall 
quantities  of  food  frequently  given.  This  neither 
overloads  the  ftomach  nor  hurts  the  digeftion,  and 
is  certainly  mod  agreeable  to  Nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againft  giving  children  too  much  food, 
that  many  parents,  by  endeavouring  to  fhun  that 
error,  have  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  ruined 
the  conftitutions  of  their  children.  But  the  error  of 
pinching  children  in  their  food  is  more  hurtful  than 
the  other  extreme.  Nature  has  many  ways  of  reliev- 
ing herfelf  when  overcharged 5 but  a child,  who  is 
pinched  with  hunger,  will  never  become  a ftrong  or 
healthy  man.  That  errors  are  frequently  committed 
on  both  fides,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge ; but 
where  one  child  is  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food, 
ten  iufter  from  the  quality.  This  is  the  principal 
evil,  and  claims  our  ftridteft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  the  food  which  they 
themfelves  love  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children : but 
this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life  we  often  acquire  an  inclination  for 
food,  which  when  children  we  could  not  endure. 
Befides,  there  are  many  things  that  by  habit  may 
agree  very  well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown  perfon, 
which  would  be  hurtful  to  a child ; as  high-feafoned, 
faked,  and  fmoke-dried  provifions,  &c.  It  would 
alio  be  improper  to  feed  children  with  fat  meat, 
ftrong  broths,  rich  foups,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  at  every  meal.  Such  a practice 
cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children  feldom 
eicape  the  violence  of  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  hoop- 
ing  cough,  or  fome  inflammatory  diforder.  Milk, 
water,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  are  the  moft  proper 
.°r  c 11  dren  to  drink.  If  they  have  any  thing  ftronger, 
it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little  wine  mixed  with 
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water.  The  ftomachs  of  children  can  digeft  well 
enough  without  the  aftiftance  of  warm  ftimulants: 
befides,  being  naturally  hot,  they  are  eafily  hurt  by 
every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than  un- 
ripe fruits.  They  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion, 
and  four  and  relax  the  ftomach,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  a proper  neft  for  infedts.  Children  indeed 
(hew  a great  inclination  for  fruit,  and  I am  apt  to 
believe,  that  if  good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in 
proper  quantity,  it  would  have  no  bad  effedls.  We 
never  find  a natural  inclination  wrong,  if  properly 
regulated.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling  nature, 
and  correct  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
This  is  what  mod  children  require;  only  care  fhould 
be  taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the  beft  way  to 
prevent  children  from  going  to  excels  in  the  ufe  of 
fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is  to  allow  them 
a proper  quantity  of  what  is  good*. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  fhoujd  be 
fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body  with 
grofs  humours,  and  tend  toproduce  eruptive  difeaies. 
This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  poor ; 
glad  toobtain  at  a fmall  price  what  will  fill  the  bellies 
of  their  children,  they  fluff  them  two  or  three  times 
aday  with  greafy  potatoes,  or  other  crude  vegetables. 
Children  had  better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  food 
which  yields  a wholefome  nourilhment,  than  be 
crammed  with  what  their  digeftive  powers  are  unable 
properly  to  affimilate. 

* Children  are  always  fickly  in  the  fruit  feafon,  which  may 
be  thus  accounted  for:  Two  thirds,  of  the  fruit  which  comes  to 
market  in  this’country  is  really  unripe;  and  children  not  being 
in  a condition  to  judge  for  themfelves,  eat  whatever  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon,  which  often  proves  little  better  than  a poifoa 
to  their  tender  bowels.  Servants,  and  others  who  have  the  c<>re 
of  children,  fhould  be  ftriftly  forbid  to  give  them  any  fruit  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
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Butter  ought  likewife  to  be  fparingly  given  t Q 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  produces 
grofs  humours.  Indeed,  molt  things  that  are  fat  or 
oily,  have  this  effeft.  Butter,  when  falted,  becomes 
ft  ill  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  butter,  fo  liberally 
given  to  children  in  molt  parts  of  Britain,  we  would 
recommend  honey.  Honey  is  not  only  wholelome, 
but  cooling,  cleaning,  and  tends  to  fweeten  the 
humours.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  fcldom 
troubled  with  worms:  they  are  alfo  lefs  fubjeft  to 
cutaneous  difeafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed  head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  that  the  diet  of  chil- 
dren ought  to  be  altogether  moift.  When  children 
live  entirely  upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  ren- 
ders them  weak,  and  difpofes  them  to  the  rickets, 
the  fcrophula,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Re- 
laxation is  one  of  the  molt  general  caufes  of  the  dif- 
eafes of  children.  Every  thing  therefore  which  tends 
to  unbrace  their  folids,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  by  thele  obferva- 
tions  as  confining  children  to  any  particular  kind  of 
'food.  Their  diet  may  be  frequently  varied,  provided 
always  that  fufficient  regard  be  had  to  fimplicity. 

Of  the  Exercife  of  Children. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the  life 
ofman  fhortandmiferable,  none  has  greater  influence 
than  the  want  of  proper  exercise  : healthy  parents, 
wholefomefood,  and  proper  clothing,  will  avail  little, 
where  exercife  is  negleded.  Sufficient  exercife  will 
make  up  for  feveral  defeats  in  nurfing;  but  nothing 
can  fupply  the  want  of  it.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflfary  to 
the  health, the  growth,  and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  deli  re  of  exercife  is  coeval  with  life  itfelf. 
Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  difeafes  might 
be  prevented.  But,  while  indolence  and  fedentary 
employments  prevent  two-thirds  of  mankind  from 
either  taking  lufficient  exercife  themfelves,  or  giving 
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it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  expeft  but  dif- 
eafes  and  deformity  among  their  offspring?  The 
rickets,  fo  deftrudlive  to  children,  never  appeared  in 
Britain  till  manufactures  began  to  flourifh,  and 
people,  attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  left  the  coun- 
try to  follow  fedentary  employments  in  great  towns. 
It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that  this  difeafe  chiefly 
prevails,  and  not  only  deforms,  but  kills  many  of 
their  offspring. 

The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  fhews  the 
propriety  of  giving  exercife  to  children.  Every  other 
animal  makes  ufe  of  its  organs  of  motion  as  foon 
as  it  can,  and  many  of  them,  even  when  under  no 
neceffity  of  moving  in  queft  of  food,  cannot  be  re- 
ffrained  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe 
with  the  calf,  the  lamb,  and  moft  other  young  ani- 
mals. If  thefe  creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk 
about  and  take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die  or 
become  difeafed.  The  fame  inclination  appears  very 
early  in  the  human  ipecies;  but  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercife  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their 
parents  and  nurfes  to  afffft  them. 

Children  may  be  exerciled  various  ways.  The 
belt  method,  while  they  are  light,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms*.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  pointing 
out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its  fancy. 
Befldes,  it  is  much  fafer  than  fwinging  an  infant  in  a 
machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep  another:  this 
conduct  has  proved  fatal  to  many  infants,  and  has 
rendered  others  miferable  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and  bed 
method  of  leading  them  about,  is  by  the  hands.  The 

* The  nurfe  ought  to  be  careful  to  keep  the  child  in  a proper 
portion;  as  deformity  is  often  the  conference  of  inattention  to 
ibis  circuuiftance. 
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common  way,  of  Twinging  them  in  leading- firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  feveral  bad  confequences. 
It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and  prefs 
with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread: ; 
by  this  means  the  breathing  is  obftrudted,  the  bread: 
dattened,  and  the  bowels  .comprelled ; which  mud: 
hurt  the  digedion,  and  occafion  confumptions  of 
the  lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet  upon 
their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become  crooked. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  very  reverfe  of 
this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires  ftrength  ip 
proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  The  limbs  of  children 
are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies  are  proportionally 
light ; and  had  they  (kill  to  diredt  themfelves,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fupport  their  own  weight. 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  other  animal  that  became 
crooked  by  udng  its  legs  too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child 
be  not  permitted  to  make  any  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  birth,  and  be  then  fet 
upon  them  with  its  whole  weight  at  once,  there  may 
be  lome  danger ; but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
child’s  not  having  been  accuflomed  to  ufe  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  are  great 
gainers  by  making  their  children  lie  or  fit  while  they 
themfelves  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miftaken. 
By  negledting  to  give  their  children  exercife,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can  do 
any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on 
medicine  than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care. 

To  take  care  of  their  children,  is  the  mod  ufe- 
ful  bufinefs  in  which  even  the  poor  can  be  em- 
ployed : but,  alas!  it  is  not  always  in  their  power. 
Poverty  often  obliges  them  to  negledt  their  offspring, 
in  order  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  aflift  them.  Ten  thoufand 
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times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by  en- 
abling the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  thaq 
from  all  the  hofpitals*  that  ever  can  be  ereCted  for 
that  purpofe. 

Whoever  confiders  the  ftruCture  of  the  human 
body  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
exercife  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  tubes,  whofp 
fluids  cannot  be  puttied  on  without  the  aCtion  and 
preflure  of  the  muffles.  But,  if  the  fluids  remain  in- 
active, obttruftions  mutt  happen,  and  the  humours 
■will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot  fail  to  occa- 
flon  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed  both  the  vefiels 
which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph  with  numerous 
valves,  in  order  that  the  aClion  of  every  mufcle 
might  pufn  forward  their  contents } but  without 
aCtion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can  have  no  ef- 
fect. This  part  of  the  animal  oeconomy  proves  to 
a demonftratiqn  the  necefiffy  of  exercife  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health. 

Argumepts  to  fhew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  eyery  part  of  the  animal  oeco- 
qomy:  without  exercjle,  the  peculation  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  different  fecre- 
tions  duly  performed  ■,  without  exercifp,  the  fluids 
cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  folids  ren- 
dered ftrongor  firm.  The  aCtion  of  the  heart,  the 
motion  of  the  lungs,  and  ail  the  vital  functions,  are 
greatly  affifted  by  exercife.  Bup  to  point  out  the 

* If  it  were  made  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  children 
alive,  we  fliould  lofe  very  few  of  them.  A fmall  premium  given 
annually  to  each  poor  family,  for  every  child  they  have  alive  at 
the  year’s  end,  would  fave  more  infant  lives  than  if  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  crown  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for  this  purpofe. 
This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a bleffing;  whereas 
many  of  them  think  it  the  greateft  curfe  that  can  befal  them  ; 
and  in  place  of  wilhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does  poverty 
get  the  better  of  natural  affedion,  that  they  are  often  very  happy 
when  they  die. 
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nianner  in  which  thefe  effefts  are  produced,  would 
lead  us  farther  into  the  ceconomyof  the  human  body, 
than  moft  of  thofe  for  whom  this  treatife  is  intended 
would  be  able  to  follow.  We  fhall  therefore  only 
add,  that,  where  exercife  is  neglefted,  none  of  the 
animal  funftions  can  be  duly  performed  ; and  when 
that  is  the  cafe,  the  whole  conftitution  muft  go  to 
wreck. 

A good  conftitution  ought  certainly  to  be  our  firft 
objeft  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy  in  life; 
and  whoever  neglefts  it,  not  only  fails  in  his  duty 
to  his  offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which, 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  the 
fending  them  too  young  to  fchool.  This  is  often 
done  folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is 
at  fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchool- 
mafter  is  made  the  nurfe  ; and  the  poor  child  is  fixed 
to  a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a day,  which  time 
ought  to  be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverfions.  Sit- 
ting fo  long  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  worft  effects 
upon  the  body;  nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early 
application  weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  averfion  to  books,  which  continues  for 
life*. 

But,  fuppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who 
feldom  went  to  fchool  very  young,  were  not  lefs 
learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  educa- 

* It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parents  to  indrudl  their  chil- 
dren, at  lead  till  they  are  of  an  age  proper  to  take  fome  care  of 
themfelves.  This  would  tend  much  to  confirm  the  ties  of  paren- 
tal tendernefs  and  filial  adedlion,  of  the  want  of  which  there  are 
at  prefen t fo  many  deplorable  inflances.  Though  few  fathers 
have  time  to'indrudt  their  children,  yet  mod  mothers  have;  and 
fureiy  they  cannot  be  better  employed. 
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tion  will  be  quite  marred,  unlefs  he  be  carried  to 
fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch 
hot- bed  plants  feldom  become  either  fcholars  or 
men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  of  children  in  public 
fchools,  but  their  number,  often  proves  hurtful. 
Children  are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors;  their  breathing  not  only  renders  the 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  happens 
to  be  difeafed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection.  A Angle 
child  has  been  often  known  to  communicate  the 
bloody  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch,  or  other 
difeafes,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a numerous 
fchool. 

But,  if  fafhion  muft  prevail,  and  infants  are  to  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  recommend  it  to  teachers, 
as  they  value  the  interests  of  fociety,  not  to  con- 
fine them  too  long  at  a time,  but  allow  them  to  run 
about  and  play  at  fuch  aftive  diverfions  as  may  pro- 
mote their  growth,  and  ftrengthen  their  conftitu- 
tions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being  whipped  for 
Healing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or  the  like,  en- 
couraged to  employ  a proper  part  of  their  time  in 
thele  manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have 
many  excellent  effects. 

It  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if,  at  a 
proper  age,  they  were  taught  the  military  exercife. 
This  would  increafe  their  ftrength,  infpire  them 
with  courage,  and  when  their  country  called  for 
their  afiiftance,  would  enable  them  to  a£t  in  her  de- 
fence, without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a tedious 
and  troublefome  courfe  of  inftrudtions,  at  a time 
v/hen  they  are  lefs  fit  to  learn  new  motions,  gef- 
tures,  &c.* 

* I am  happy  to  find  that  the  matters  of  academies  now  begin 
to  put  in  pradlice  this  advice.  Each  of  them  ought  to  keep  a 
drill  ferjeant  for  teaching  the  boys  the  military  exercife.  a his, 
befides  contributing  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  body,  would 
have  many  other  happy  effe&s. 
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An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
beft  natural  conftitution  ; and  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

Nor  is  the  common  education  of  girls  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conftitution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame  before  (he  can  put  on  her 
clothes;  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  efteem.  It  isunneceffary  here  to  infift  upon 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls  to  fit 
too  much.  They  are  pretty  well  known,  and  are 
too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But  fup- 
pofe  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  ftill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accuftomed  to 
a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in  child- 
bed } while  thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  fufficient  exercile,  are  feldom  in 
any  danger.  ' 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can  at  the  fame 
time  boaft  of  early  performances  by  the  needle,  and 
a good  conftitution.  Clofe  and  early  confinement 
generally  occafions  indigeftions,  head-achs,  pale 
complexions,  pain  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  de- 
formity of  body.  The  laft  of  thefe  indeed  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  awkward  pof- 
tures  in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of  needle- 
work, and  the  delicate  flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies 
in  the  early  periods  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daugh- 
ters inftrudted  in  many  trifling  accompliftiments, 
employ  them  in  plain  work  and  houfewifery,  and 
allow  them  fufficient  exercife  in  the  open  air,  they 
would  both  make  them  more  healthy  mothers,  and 
more  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy 
to  genteel  accompliftiments,  but  would  have  them 

only 
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only  confidered  as  fecondary,  and  always  difre- 
garded  when  they  impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  earn  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  were 
id  employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth; 
but,  when  thefe  fuffer,  lociety,  inflead  of  being  be- 
nefited, is  a real  lofer  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  fedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood;  and  if  they  be  fet  to 
thefe  too  foon,  it  ruins  their  conftitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  latter  period  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  perfon  lefs  uleful  while  he  does 
live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  we  need  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  where  we  fhall  find  a puny  dege- 
nerate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their 
lives,  feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life; 
or  if  they  do,  being  unfit  for  bufinefs,  they  become 
a burden  to  fociety.  Thus  arts  and  manufactures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
that  fuch  people  as  labour  during  life,  Ihould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon  con- 
verfant"  in  the  breed  of  horfes,  or  other  working 
animals,  knows,  that  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  la- 
bour too  foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advan- 
tage. This  is  equally  true  with  refpetf:  to  the  human 
fpecies. 

There  are  neverthelefs  various  ways  of  employ- 
intr  young  people  without  hurting  their  health. 
The  eafier  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any 
bufinefs  carried  on  without  doors,  are  moft  proper. 

Thefe  are  employments  which  molt  young  people 

are 
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are  fond  of,  and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always 
be  adapted  to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength  *. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  employing  their  children  within  doors,  ought 
to  allow  them  fufficient  time  for  adtive  diverfions 
without.  This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do 
more  work,  and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from 
being  hurt. 

Some  imagine,  that  exercife  within  doors  is  fuf- 
ficient ; but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  worth  ten  within.  When  children  cannot 
go  abroad,  they  may  indeed  be  exercifed  at  home. 
The  bed  method  of  doing  this,  is  to  make  them 
run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance.  This  lad 
kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excels,  is  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers  the  fpi- 
rits,  promotes  perforation,  drengthens  the  limbs, 
&c.  I knew  an  eminent  phyfician  who  ufed  to  fay] 
that  he  made  his  children  dance,  indead  of  givino- 
them  phyfic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed 
his  example. 


The  COLD  BATH  may  be  confidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercile.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrensth- 
ened,  the  circulation  and  fecretions  promoted,  and 
were  it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as 
the  rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  pre- 
vented. The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to 
render  children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  ftrenrrers 
to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath;  and,  if  we  may  credit 
report,  the  practice  of  immerfing  children  daily  in 
cold  water  mult  have  been  very  common  among 
our  anceftors.  *J£> 
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The  greateft  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath 
arifes  from  the  fuperftitious  prejudices  of  nurfes. 
Thefe  are  often  lo  ftrong,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
bring  them  to  make  a proper  ufe  of  it.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
fk in  after  bathing  it,  left  it  ftiould  deftroy  the  effedfc 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  cloths  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to  bed, 
or  fuffer  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition.  Some 
believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the  water  depends 
upon  its  being  dedicated  to  a particular  laint: 
while  others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like; 
and  the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer.  Thus,  by  the 
whims  of  nurfes,  children  lofe  the  benefit  of  the 
cold  bath,  and  the  hopes  of  the  phyfician  from  that 
medicine  are  often  fruftrated. 

We  ouo-ht  not,  however,  entirely  to  fet  afide  the 
cold  bath^  becaufe  fome  nurfes  make  a wrong  ufe 
of  it.  Every  child,  when  in  health,  fhould  at 
leaft  haVe  its  extremities  daily  wafiied  in  cold  water. 
This  is  a partial  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better 
than  none.  In  winter  this  may  luffice;  but,  in  the 
warm  feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed  or  feem  to 
have  a tendency  to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its 
whole  body  ought  to  be  frequently  immerfed  in 
cold  watef  Care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to 
do  this  when  the  body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full. 
The  child  fhould  be  dipt  only  once  at  a time,  fhould 
be  taken  out  immediately*  and  have  its  1km  well 
rubbed  with  a dry  cloth. 


‘The  bad  Effects  of  unwkolefome  Aft  upon  Children . 

. • .A.,»  rlpflTuftivc  to  children 

Few  things  prove  more  aeurucuve 


than  confined  or  unwholeforfl 


eftr 
■ he 


air. 


This  is  one 


Son  why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants,  who  are  put 
into  hofpitals,  or  parilh  workhoufes,  live.  The^ 
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places  are  generally  crowded  with  old,  fickly,  and 
infirm  people;  by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered 
fo  extremely  pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poifon 
to  infants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftru&ive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  to  which  the  frefh  air  has  hardly 
any  accefs.  Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy 
and  robuft,  may  live  in  fuch  fituations,  yet  they 
generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring,  few  of 
whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do  are 
weak  and  deformed.  As  fuch  people  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the 
open  air,  we  iriuft  lay  our  account  with  lofing  the 
greater  part  of  them.  But  the  rich  have  not  this 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be  kept 
in  the  open  air  for  a fufficient  time.  This  will  al- 
ways fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with 
them.  Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, and  allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp 
ground,  inftead  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about. 
The  mother  furely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  chil- 
dren ; and  how  can  fhe  be  better  employed  than  in 
attending  them  ? & 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails,  of  making  children 
fleep  in  lmall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  Inftead  of  this,  the  nurfery 
ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft  aired  room 
in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined  in  fmall 
apartments,  the  air  not  only  becomes  unwholefome, 
but  the  heat  relaxes  their  folids,  renders  them  de- 
licate, and  diipofes  them  to  colds  and  many  other 
diioiders.  Nor  is  the  cuftom  of  wrapping  them 
up  too  clofe  in-cradles  lefs  pernicious.  One  would 
think  that  nurfes  were  afraid  left  children  fhould 
luffer  by  breathing  free  air,  as  many  of  them  ac- 
tually 
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tually  cover  the  child’sface  while  afleep,  and  other? 
wrap  a covering  over  the  whole  cradle,  by  which 
means  the  child  is  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air 
over  and  over  all  the  time  it  fleeps.  Cradles  in- 
deed are  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  the  ufe  of  them  were  totally 
laid  afide  *. 

A child  is  generally  laid  to  deep  with  all  its 
clothes  on;  and  if  a number  of  others  are  heaped 
above  them,  it  mud:  be  overheated  ; by  which 
means  it  cannot  fail  to  catch  cold  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  cradle,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air  with 
only  its  ulual  clothing,  which  is  too  frequently  the 
cafe. 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
deep  all  night  in  warm  dole  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants,  nurfed  in  a 
hot-houfe,  inftead  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants  may  by  this  means  be  kept  alive  for  lome 
time,  they  will  never  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
{Length,  vigour,  and  magnitude,  which  they  would 
have  acquired  in  the  open  air,  nor  would  they  be 
able  to  bear  it  afterwards,  fhould  they  be  expofed 
to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  open  air,  fhould  not  be  too 
early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  it  is  confined  and 
unwholelome.  This  is  frequently  done  with  a view 
to  forward  their  education,  but  proves  very  hurtful 

* It  is  amazing  to  me  how  children  efcape  fufFocation,  confi- 
deringthe  manner  in  which  they  are  often  rolled  up  in  flannels, 
&c  i lately  attended  an  infant,  whom  I found  muffled  up  over 
head  and  ears  in  many  folds  of  flannel,  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  June.  I begged  for  a little  free  air  to  the  poor  babe  ; 
but  though  this  indulgeuce  was  granted  during  my  flay,  1 found 
it  always  on  my  return  in  the  fame  fuuation.  . Death,  as  mignt 
be  expeflecf,  (oon  freed  the  infant  from  all  it$  miieries;  but  it 
w^s  noi  n my  power  to  free  the  minds  of  its  parents  from  thole 
prejudices  which  proved  fatal  to  their  child. 


to 
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te  their  health.  All  fchools  and  feminaries  of  learn- 
ing  ought,  if  poftibie,  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have 
frefh,  dry,  wholefome  air,  and  fhould  never  be  too 
much  crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children,  or  of  the 
bad  confequences  which  proceed  from  the  want  of 
it,  I Hi  all  only  obferve,  that,  of  feveral  thoufands 
of  children  which  have  been  under  my  care,  I do 
not  remember  one  inftance  of  a lingle  child  who 
continued  healthy  in  a clofe  confined  fituationj  but 
have  ofcen  known  the  moll  obftinate  difeafes  cured 
by  removing  them  from  fuch  a fituation  to  an  open 
free  air. 


It  is  not  here  intended  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
choice  of  nurfes.  This  would  be  wafting  time. 
Common  fenfe  will  diredt  every  one  to  chufe  a wo- 
man who  is  healthy,  and  has  plenty  of  milk*.  If 
fhe  be  at  the  fame  time  cleanly,  careful,  and  good- 
natured,  fhe  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a proper  nurfe. 
Atter  all,  however,  the.  only  certain  ru-nnf  of -a 


Of  Nurfes. 
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not  one  drop  of  milk  in 
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under  their  own  eye,  if  pofiible ; and  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  be  extremely  circum- 
fpeCt  in  the  choice  of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  they 
intruft  them.  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  any  wo- 
man, who  abandons  her  own  child  to  fuckle  an- 
other for  the  fake  of  gain,  fhould  feel  all  the  af- 
fections of  a parent  towards  her  nurfling;  yet  fo 
neceflary  are  thefe  affeCtions  in  a nurfe,  that,  but 
for  them,  the  human  race  would  foon  be  extinCt. 

One  of  the  moft  common  faults  of  thofe  who 
nurfe  for  hire,  is  to  dofe  children  with  ftupefac- 
tives,  or  fuch  things  as  lull  them  afleep.  An  in- 
dolent nurfe,  who  does  not  give  a child  fumcient 
exercife  in  the  open  air  to  make  it  deep,  and  does 
not  chufe  to  be  difturbed  by  it  in  the  night,  will 
feldom  fail  to  procure  for  it  a dofe  of  laudanum, 
diacodium,  faffron,  or,  what  anfwers  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  a dram  of  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  liquors. 
Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poiion  to  infants, 
are  every  day  adminiftered  by  many  who  bear  the 

charaCler  of  very  good  nurfes  *. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  milk  enough  is  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  this  defeCt  may  be  fupplied  by  giving  the 
child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  liquors 

This  is  an  egregious  miftake.  1 he  only  th‘no 
has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  nurie  s 
milk,  muft  be  fomewhat  nearly  of  the  fame  quality, 
S cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  the  like  with  good 
bread  It  never  can  be  done  by  the  help  of  ftrong 
liquors.  Thefe,  inftead  of  nounfhing  an  infant, 
never  fail  to  produce  the  contrary  effect.  . 

Children  ar?e  often  hurt  by  nur*«s  fbeir 

to  cry  long  and  vehemently.  u . 

tender  bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ^ chillJ 
inflammations  of  the  throat,  lung  , 

* If  a mother  on  vifiting  her  cla1.1  d. mmed iateu"*3  otherwise 
afleep,  I would  advife  her  to  remove  it  immediate  ) , 

it  will  foon  fleep  its  laft. 

13 


never 
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fcever  continues  to  cry  long  without  Tome  caufe, 
which  might  always  be  difcovered  by  proper  atten- 
tion ; and  the  nurfe  who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till 
it  has  almoft  fpent  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to 
pleafe  it,  muft  be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy 
to  be  intrufted  with  the  care  of  an  human  crea- 
ture. 


Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine  are  always  to 
be  fufpe&ed.  They  truft  to  it,  and  negleCt  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordials,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand. 
Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  medicine 
will  make  up  for  all  defefts  in  food,  air,  exercife 
and  cleanlinefs.  * 


Allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet,  is  an- 
other very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes. 
This  is  not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets 
the  infant,  and  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions 
lcrophulas,  rickets,  and  other  difeafes,  A dirtv 
nurfe  is  always  to  be  fufpeCted.  7 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren  from  bad  humours,  by  throwing  them  upon 
the  ikin:  by  this  means  fevers  and  other  difeafes  are 
prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to  miftake  fuch  critical 
eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome  other  infectious  dif- 
order.  Accordingly  they  take  every  method  to 
drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many  children  lofe 
heir  lives;  and  no  wonder,  as  Nature  is  oppofed 
in  the  very  method  Ihe  takes  to  relieve  them.  Ic 

ffrf e I!  be  3 T*e’  Which  CVery  nurfe  ^onld  ob- 

ierve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without  proper 
advice,  or  being  well  affured  that  it  is  not  of  a eri- 
ncal  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be  done 
without  previous  evacuations. 

Loofe  (tools  is  another  method  by  which  Nature 

If  thefereV'ntS  °I  Carri?  °ff  the  dif"afes  of  infants. 
Huf  , pr°ce,ed  t0°  far,,  no  doubt  they  ought  to 
Checked;  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without 

D * the 
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the  greateft  caution.  Nurfts,  upon  the  fir  ft  appear- 
ance of  loofe  ftools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ule  of 
aftringents,  or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  body.  Hence 
inflammatory  fevers,  and  other  fatal  diteafes,  are 
occafioned.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit, 
or  fome  other  evacuation,  fhould  always  precede 
the  ufe  of  aftringent  medicines*.  _ 

One  of  the  greateft  faults  of  nurfes  is,  conceal- 
ing the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely' ready  to  do,  efpecially  when  the 
difeafe  is  the  effett  of  their  own  negligence.  Many 
inftances  might  be  given  of  perfons  who  have  been 
rendered  lame  for  life  by  a fall  from  their  nurfe  s 
arms,  which  fhe,  through  fear,  concealed  till  the 
misfortune  was  pall  cure.  Every  parent  who  m- 
trufts  a nurfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to 
eive  her  the  ftri£left  charge  not  to  conceal  the  molt 
trifling  diforder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 

We  can  fee  no  reafon  why  a nurfe,  who  concea 

any  misfortune  which  happens  to  a cj|lld  h" 

care  till  it  lofes  its  life  or  limbs,  ftiould  not  be 

punilhed.  A few  examples  of  this XXafon 
lives  of  many  infants;  but  as  there  is  little  realon 

to  expeft  that  it  ever  will  be  the  cafe,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  parents  to  look  care- 
fX  after  their  children,  and  not  to  trull  fo  valu- 
able a treafure  entirely  in  the  hands  o an  h.rel.ng. 
No  oerfon  ought  to  imagine  thele  th  na. 

worthv  of  his  attention.  On  the  proper  manage- 
worthy  ot  n s their  health  and 

. Some  nurfes  are  fo  extremely  nice,  £ 

oZs  to  fear,  who  lain*  then 
Children  to  the  care  of  giddy  girls  i ^ 
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nacy  ever  will  prove  the  ruin  of  any  ftate  where  i 
prevails  j and,  when  its  foundations  are  laid  in  in- 
fancy, it  can  never  afterwards  be  wholly  eradicated. 
Parents  who  love  their  offspring,  and  wifh  well  to 
their  country,  ought  therefore,  in  the  management 
of  their  children,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
have  a tendency  to  make  them  weak  or  effeminate, 
and  to  take  every  method  in  their  power  to  render 
their  conftitutions  ftrong  and  hardy. 

. — By  arts  like  thefe 
Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons  ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 
Unhurt,  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  LABORIOUS,  the  SEDENTARY, 
AND  THE  STUDIOUS. 

THAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 
- from  the  occupations  which  they]  follow,  is  a 
fad  well  known  $ but  to  remedy  this  evil  is  a mat- 
ter of  fome  difficulty.  Mofl  people  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  following  thofe  employments  to  which 
they  have  been  bred,  whether  they  be  favourable 
to  health  or  not.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  in- 
veighing, in  a general  way,  as  fome  authors  have 
done,  againft  thofe  occupations  which  are  hurtful 
to  health,  we  ffiall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  each  of  them  from  which  the  danger 
chiefly  arifes,  and  to  propofe  the  mofl;  rational  me- 
thods of  preventing  it. 


• Armflrong, 
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Chymifts,  founders,  forgers,  glafs- makers,  and 
feveral  other  artifts,  are  hurt  by  the  unwholefome 
air  which  they  are  obliged  to  breathe.  This  air  is 
not  only  loaded  with  the  noxious  exhalations  arifing 
from  metals  and  minerals,  but  is  fo  charged  with 
phlo  gifton  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  expanding 
the  lungs  fufficiently,  and  anfwering  the  other  im- 
portant purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  proceed 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  confumptions  of  the  lungs, 
fo  incident  to  perfons  who  follow  thefe  employ- 
ments. 

To  prevent  fuch  confequences,  as  far  as  pofiible, 
the  places  where  thefe  occupations  are  carried  on, 
ou^ht  to  be  conftru&ed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  dif- 
charge  the  fmoke  and  other  exhalations,  and  admit 
a free  current  of  frelh  air.  Such  artifts  ought  never 
to  continue  too  long  at  work;  and  when  they  give 
over,  they  fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  cool  gradually, 
and  put  on  their  clothes  before  they  go  into  the  open 
air.  They  ought  never  to  drink  large  quantities  of 
cold,  weak,  or  watery  liquors,  while  their  bodies 
are  hot,  nor  to  indulge  in  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  any 
thing  that  is  cold  on  the  ftomach. 

Miners,  and  all  who  work  under  ground,  are 
likewife  hurt  by  unwholefome  air.  The  air,  by  its 
ftao-nation  in  deep  mines,  not  only  lofes  its  proper 
fprincr  and  other  qualities  necefiary  for  refpiratiop, 
but  is  often  loaded  with  fuch  noxious  exhalations  as 

to  become  amoft  deadly  poifon. 

The  two  kinds  of  air  which  prove  molt  deftruc- 
tive  to  miners,  are  what  they  call  the  fire  damp , and 
the  choke  damp.  In  both  cafes  the  air  becomes  a 
poifon,  by  its  being  loaded  with  phlogifton.  I he 
danger  from  the  former  may  be  obviated  by  making 
it  explode  before  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quan- 
tities; and  the  latter  may  be  generally  carried  oft  by 
promoting  a free  circulation  of  air  in  the  mine. 
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Miners  are  not  only  hurt  by  unwholefomeair,  but 
likewife  by  the  particles  of  metal  which  adhere  to 
their  Hein,  clothes,  &c.  Thefe  are  abforbed,  or 
taken  up  into  the  body,  and  occafion  palfies,  verti- 
goes, and  other  nervous  affedions,  which  often 
prove  fatal.  Fallopius  obferves,  that  thofe  who 
work  in  mines  of  mercury  feldom  live  above  three 
or  four  years.  Lead,  and  feveral  other  metals,  are 
likewife  very  pernicious  to  the  health. 

Miners  ought  never  to  go  to  work  falling,  nor  to 
continue  too  long  at  work.  Their  food  ought  to  be 
nourilhing,  and  their  liquor  generous:  nothing 
more  certainly  hurts  them  than  living  too  low.  They 
fhould  by  all  means  avoid  coftivenefs.  This  may 
either  be  done  by  chewing  a little  rhubarb,  or  taking 
a fufficient  quantity  of  fallad  oil.  Oil  not  only  opens 
the  body,  but  Iheaths  and  defends  the  inteflines 
from  the  ill  effeds  of  the  metals.  All  who  work 
in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  wafh  carefully,  and  to 
change  their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  give  over  work- 
ing. Nothing  would  tend  more  to  preferve  the 
health  of  fuch  people  than  a Hrid,  and  almolt  reli- 
gious regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  fmelters,  makers  of 
white  lead,  and  many  others  who  work  in  metals, 
are  liable  to  the  fame  difeafes  as  miners,  and  ouo-ht 
to  obferve  the  fame  diredions  for  avoiding  them? 

Tallow-chandlers,  boilers  of  oil,  and  all  who 
work  in  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are  likewife  liable 
to  fuffer  from  the  unwholefome  fmells  or  effluvia  of 
thefe  bodies.  They  ought  to  pay  the  fame  regard  to 
cleanlinefs  as  miners;  and  when  they  are  affeded 
withnaufea,  ficknefs,  orindigeftion,  we  would  advife 
them  to  take  a vomit  or  a gentle  purge.  Such  fub- 
ftances  ought  always  to  be  manufadured  as  foon  as 
pofflble.  When  long  kept,  they  not  only  become 
unwholefome  to  thofe  who  manufadure  them,  but 
likewife  to  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

P 4 It 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  part  of 
our  fubjebt,  to  fpecify  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  perfons 
of  every  occupation}  we  (hall  therefore  confider 
mankind  under  the  general  clafles  of  Laborious , Se- 
dentary, and  Studious. 

THE  LABORIOUS. 

Thbugh  thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moft  healthy  of  mankind,  yet  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on,  expofe  them  more  particularly  to 
fome  difeafes.  Hufbandmen,  for  example,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
this  country,  are  often  very  great  and  fudden,  and 
occafion  colds,  coughs,  quinfies,  rheumatifms,  fevers, 
and  other  acute  diforders.  They  are  likewife  forced 
to  work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  burdens  above 
their  ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  veflfels, 
occafion  althmas,  ruptures,  pleurifies,  &c. 

Thofe  who  labour  without  doors  are  often  af- 
fli&ed  with  intermitting  fevers  or  agues,  occafioned 
by  the  frequent  viciflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  poor 
living,  bad  water,  fitting  or  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  evening  dews,  night  air,  &c.  to  which 
they  are  frequently  expofed. 

Such  as  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  labourers, 
&c.  are  obliged  to  draw  in  the  air  with  much  greater 
force,  and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with 
more  violence  than  is  neceflary  for  common  reipira- 
tion : by  this  means  the  tender  vefiels  of  the  lungs 
are  overftretched,  and  often  burft,  inlomuch  that  a 
fpittingof  blood  or  fever  enlues.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions an  inftance  to  this  purpofe,  ofaman,  who,  upon, 
a wager,  carried  an  afs}  but  was  foon  aftei  ieize 
with  a fever,  a vomiting  of  blood,  and  a ruptuie. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  lazinefs,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at  once 

what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 

from 
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from  vanity  or  emulation.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  moll  commonly  hurt  by  heavy  burr- 
dens,  hard  labour,  or  feats  of  a&iviry.  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  boafts  of  his  ftrength  without  a rupture, 
a {pitting  of  blood,  or  fome  ocher  difeafe,  which  he 
reaps  as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  would  imagine, 
the  daily  irjftances  we  have,  of  the  fatal  effects  of  car- 
rying great  weights,  running,  wreftling,  and  the  like, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  fuch  practices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  necef- 
farily  require  a great  exertion-of  ftrength,  as  porters, 
blackfmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to  fol- 
low thefe  but  men  of  ftrong  body;  and  they  fhould 
never  exert  their  flrength  to  the  utmoft,  nor  work  too 
long.  When  the  mufcles  are  violently  drained,  fre- 
quent reft  is  neceffary,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
cover their  tone;  without  this,  the.  ftrength  and 
conftitution  will  foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature 
old  age  be  induced. 

The  enfipelas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  is  a difeafe 
very  incident  to  the  laborious.  It  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  gives  a fudden  check  to  the  perfpiration,  as 
drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  warm,  wet 
feet,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fitting  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  &c.  It  is  impoffible  for  thofe  who 
labour  without  doors  always  to  guard  againft  thefe 
inconveniences;  but  it  is  known  from  experience, 
that  their  ill  confequences  might  often  be  prevented 
by  proper  care. 

I he  iliac  paftlon,  thecholic,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels,  are  often  occafioned  by  the  famecaufes 
as  the  erifipeias;  but  they  may  likewife  proceed  from 
flatulent  and  indigeftible  food.  Labourers  generally 
eat  unfermented  bread,  made  of  peas,  beans,  rye, 
and  otfiei  windy  ingredients,  d hey allodevour meat 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  ftcwed,  or  raw, 
with  yaiious  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 

they 
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they  often  drink  four  milk,  dale  fmall  beer,  or  the 
like.  Such  a mixture  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind,  and  occafion  difeafes  of  thofe  parts. 

Inflammations,  whitloes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
the  extremities,  are  likewife  common  among  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe  difeafes  are  often 
attributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifonj  but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat  after 
cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  labourers,  milk-maids, 
&c.  come  from  the  field,  cold  or  wet,  they  run  to 
the  fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thofe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and,  the  veflels 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens, 
and  an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  fuch  perfons  come  home  cold,  they  ought 
to  keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
wafh  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them  well 
with  a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  people 
are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  be  quite  deprived 
of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs.  In  this  cale,  the  only  re- 
medy is  to  rub  the  parts  afifcdted  with  lnow,  or, 
where  it  cannot  be  had,  with  cold  water.  It  they  be 
held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm  water,  a 
mortification  will  generally  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  practice  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  wake  in  a burning  fever.  1 hefe  ar- 
dent fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  ol 
fummer  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  frequent  y 
occafioned  by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off 
work,  which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or,  at  Jeait, 
get  under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  them- 

felves  in  fafety.  . , 

Many  people  follow  their  employments  in  the 

fields  from  morning  till  night,  without  eating_any 
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thing.  This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  How- 
ever homely  their  fare  be,  they  ought  to  have  it  at 
regular  times;  and  the  harder  they  work,  the  more 
frequently  they  fhould  eat.  If  the  humours  be  not 
frequently  repleniffled  with  freffl  nourifhment,  they 
foon  become  putrid,  and  produce  fevers  of  the  very 
word:  kind. 

Many  peafants  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpe6t 
to  what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  ufe  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might 
for  the  fame  expence  have  that  which  is  wholefome. 
In  fome  parts  of  Britain,  the  peafants  are  too  care- 
lefs even  to  take  the  trouble  of  drefling  their  own 
victuals.  Such  people  would  live  upon  one  meal 
a-day  in  indolence,  rather  than  labour,  though  it 
were  to  procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occafioned 
among  labourers  by  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourished,  the  humours  become  vi- 
tiated, and  the  folids  weak;  from  whence  the  mod 
fatal  confequences  enfue.  Poor  living  is  likewife 
produ&iye  of  many  of  thofe  cutaneous  difeafes  fo 
frequent  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  It  is  re- 
markable that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 
are  generally  affe&ed  with  difeafes  of  the  (kin,  which 
feldom  fail  to  difappear,  when  they  are  put  upon  a 
good  pafture.  This  thews  how  mpch  a good  date 
of  the  humours  depends  upon  a fufficient  quantity 
of  proper  nourifflment. 

Poverty  not  only  occafions,  but  aggravates,  many 
pf  the  difeafes  of  the  laborious.  Few  of  them  have 
much  forefight;  and,  if  they  had,  it  is  feldom  in 
pheir  power  to  fave  any  thing.  They  are  glad  to 
make  a fflift  to  live  from  day  today;  and,  when  any 
difeafe  overtakes  them,  they  are  miferable  indeed. 
Here  the  godlike  virtue  pf  charity  ought  always  to 
exert  itlelf.  io  relieve  the  indullrious  poor  in  dif- 
prefs,  is  lure]y  the  molt  exalted  act  of  relig  ion  and 

humanity. 
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humanity.  They  alone,  who  are  witneffes  of  thofe 
fcenes  of  calamity,  can  form  a notion  of  what  num- 
bers periffi  in  difeafes,  for  want  of  proper  affiftance, 
and  even  for  want  ©f  the  necefiaries  of  life. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  a fooliffi  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  overheat  themfelves  to  fuch  a degite  as  to  oc- 
cafion  a fever,  or  even  to  dropdown  dead.  Such  as 
wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this  manner,  de- 
ferve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  bettei  light  than  felf- 


murderers.- 

The  office  of  a feldier , in  time-of  war,  may  be 
ranked  among  the  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardffiips from  the  inclemency  of  feaions, 
long  marches,  bad  proviflons,  hunger,  watching,  un- 
wholefome  climates,  bad  water,  &c.  Thefe  occafion 
fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and  other  fatal  difeales, 
which  generally  do  greater  execution  than  the  fword, 
cfpecially  when  campaigns  are  continued  too  late  in 
the  fcafon.  A few  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather  will 
often  prove  more  fatal  than  an  engagement. 

Thofe  who  have  the  command  of  armies  mould 
take  care  that  their  foldiers  be  well  clothed  and  well 
fed  They  ought  alfo  to  finiffi  their  campaigns  in 
due  feafon;  and  to  provide  their  men  w Ith  dry  and 
well-aired  winter  quarters.  1 hefe  rules,  taking 
care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  lick  at  a proper 
diftancc  from  thofe  in  health,  would  tend  greatly  to 
preferve  the  lives  of  the  foldiery  . 


• I,  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  foffer  not  left  from 
indolence  and  iotempe.ance  m^ume  of  peace, . ^ 

wotdd'therefore  ofgreat  importance,  touk  botlwnorVhealthy 

pTutwtr^rbonfsrcanals,  turnpike  roads,  *c 
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Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  among  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardfliips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  proviso  ns,  &c.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  kingdom, 
that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  beftowed  in  point- 
ing out  the  means  of  preferving  their  lives. 

One  great  lource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea-faring 
people  is  excels.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after 
having  been  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  cli- 
mate,°or  their  own  conftitutions,  they  plunge  head- 
long into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfift  till  a 
fever  puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemper- 
ance, and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo 
many  of  our  brave  failors  die  on  foreign  coafts. 
Such  people  ought  not  to  live  too  low;  but  they 
will  find  moderation  the  beft  defence  againll  fevers, 
and  many  other  maladies. 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  cannot  avoid  fometimes 
getting  wet.  When  this  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  method  to  rellore  the  perfpiration.  They 
.fhould  not,  in  this  cafe,  make  too  free  with  fpirits 
or  other  ftrong  liquors,  but  fhould  rather  drink 
them  diluted  with  warm  water,  and  go  immediately 
to  bed,  where  a found  fleep  and  a gentle  fvveat 
.would  fet  all  to  rights. 

But  the  health  of  failors  fuffers  mod:  from  un- 
wholefome  food.  The  conftant  ufe  of  halted  pro- 

made  witbouthurtingmanufaffures ; and  foldiers  mightheenabled 
to  marry,  and  bring  up  children.  A fcheme  of  this  kind  might 
eafily  be  conducted,  foasnot  todeprefsthc  martial  fpirit,  provided 
the  men  were  only  to  work  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  and  always 
to  work  without  doors:  no  foldier  fhbnldvbe  fuff-red  to  work  too 
long,  or  to  follow  any  fedentary  employment.  Sedentary  em- 
ployments render  tnen  weak  and  effeminate,  quite  unfit  for  the 
hardfh'ps  of  war:  whereas  working  for  a few  hours  every  day 
without  doors,  would  inure  them  to  the  weather,  brace  their 
nerves,  and  increase  their  itrength  and  courage. 


vifiohs 
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vifions  vitiates  their  humours,  and  occafions  the 
fcurvy,  and  other  obftinate  maladies.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages j yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be  done 
towards  effedting  fo  defirable  an  end,  were  due  pains 
beftowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example,  various 
roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a long  time 
atfea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apples,  &c.  When  fruits  cannot  be  kept, 
the  juices  of  them,  either  frefh  or  fermented,  may. 
With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and  even  the  food  of  the 
(hip’s  company,  ought  to  be  acidulated  in  long 
voyages. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewife  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Flour  will  keep  for  a long  time  on 
board,  of  which  frefh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt  too  might  be  kept,  and  infufed  with 
boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  liquor,  when  drank 
even  in  form  of  wort,  is  very  wholefome,  and  is 
found  to  be  an  antidote  againft  the  fcurvy.  Small 
wines  and  cyder  might  likewife  be  plentifully  laid 
in  ; and  fhould  they  turn  four,  they  would  Hill  be 
ufeful  as  vinegar.  Vinegar  is  a great  antidote 
againft  difeafes,  and  fhould  beufed  by  all  travellers, 
efpecially  at  fea.  It  may  either  be  mixed  with  the 
water  they  drink,  or  taken  in  their  food. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive,  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  &c. 
Frefh  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peas,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be 
ufed  plentifully.  Many  other  things  will  readily 
occur  to  people  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  which 
would  tend  to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and 
ufeful  fet  of  men  1 


* Our  countryman,  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  has  Ihewn 
how  far,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  the  difeafes  formerly  lo  fa- 
tal to  feamen  may  be  prevented.  In  a voyage  of  three  years  an 
eighteen  days,  during  which  he  was  expofed  to  every  climate,  from 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  due  attention  were 
paid  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  and  above  all  things  to 
the  cleanlinefs  of  fea-faring  people,  they  would  be 
the  moft  healthy  fet  of  men  in  the  world;  but  when 
thefe  are  neglected,  the  very  reverfe  will  happen. 

The  bed  medical  antidote  that  we  can  recommend 
to  failors  or  foldiers,  on  foreign  coafts,  efpecially 
where  dampnefs  prevails,  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other  fatal  dif- 
eafes.  About  a drachm  of  it  may  be  chewed  every 
day;  or  if  this  fhould  prove  difagreeable,  an  ounce 
of  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange  peel,  and  two 
drachms  of  fnake-root  coarfely  powdered,  may  be 
infufed  for  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
brandy,  and  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  when  theftomach  is  empty.  This  has 
been  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote  againft  fluxes, 
putrid,  intermitting,  and  other  fevers,  in  unhealthy 
climates.  It  is  not  material  in  what  form  this  me- 
dicine is  taken.  It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water, 
wine,  or  fpirits,  as  recommended  above,  or  made 
into  an  eleduary  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  oranges,  or 
the  like. 

THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  this  clals 
comprehends  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies. 
Almoft  the  whole  female  world,  and  in  manufactur- 
ing countries,  the  major  part  of  the  males,  may  be 
reckoned  fedentary  *. 

A gricul- 

the  52®  north  to  the  71°  of  fouth  latitude,  of  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  men  compofing  the  fhip’s  company,  he  loll  only  one, 
who  died  of  a pbtbijii  pulmonalis.  The  principal  means  he  ufed 
were,  to  preferve  a itridl  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  to  procure 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  frefh  provifions,  efpecially  good 
water,  and  to  allow  his  people  fufficient  time  for  reft. 

* The  appellation  of  fedentary  has  generally  been  given  only 
to  the  ftudious;  we  can  fee  no  reafon,  however,  for  rellridUng  it 

to 
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Agriculture,  the  firft  and  moft  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  But  thofe  who  ima- 
gine that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to 
employ  all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken. 
An  ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain 
his  family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  would  be  con- 
tented to  live  like  a Roman.  This  fhews  what  an 
immenfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  ad- 
mit of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the 
ground. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
Where  it  is  negle£Ved,  whatever  wealth  may  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  poverty  and  mifery  will  abound 
at  home.  Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fiinftu- 
ating  ldate  of  trade  and  manufa<5tures,  that  thou- 
fandl  of  people  may  be  in  full  employment  to-day, 
and  in  beggary  to-morrow.  This  can  never  hap- 
pen to  thofe  who  cultivate  the  ground.  They  can 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  and  can  always  by 
induftry  obtain,  at  leaft,  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  are  neceffary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
fhould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  a£hve 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  It  is 
conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A 
man  will  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  five  or  fix  hours 
a-day;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fit  ten  or  twelve,  he 

will  loon  become  difeafed.  . 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people;  they  likewife  fuffer  from  the  con- 
fined air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  common 


to  them  alone.  Many  artificers  may,  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  denominated  fedentary  as  the  rtudious,  with  this  particular 
difadvantage,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  fit  in  very  awkwar 
poitures,  which  the  ftudious  need  not  do,  unlefs  they  pleale. 
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to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  *,  or  ftaymakers,  for 
example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment,  where 
there  is  hardly  room  for  one  perfon  to  breathe 
freely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally  continue 
for  many  hours  at  a time,  often  with  the  addition 
of  fundry  candles,  which  tend  likewife  to  wafte  the 
air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  refpiration.  Air  that 
is  breathed  repeatedly  becomes  unfit  for  expanding 
the  Jungs.  This  is  one  caufe  of  the  phthifical 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  fo  in- 
cident to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiration  from  a great  number  of 
perfons  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  will  be 
greatly  increafed,  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to 
have  bad  lungs,  or  to  be  otherwife  difeafed. 
Thofe  who  fit  near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe 
the  fame  air,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  infe&ed.  It 
would  be  a rare  thing,  however,  to  find  a dozen 
of  fedentary  people  all  in  good  health.  The  dan- 
ger of  crowding  them  together  muft  therefore  be 
evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thofe  who  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  fhoe- 
makers,  taylors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such  a fituation  is 
extremely  hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftrufts 
all  the  vital  motions,  and  of  courfe  muft  deftroy 
the  health.  Accordingly  we  find  fuch  artificers 
generally  complaining  of  indigeftions,  flatulencies, 
head-achs,  pains  of  the  breaft,  &c. 

* A perfon  of  obfervation  in  that  line  of  life  told  me,  that 
fnoll:  taylors  die  of  confumptions  ; which  he  attributed  chieflv  to 
the  unfavourable  poftures  in  which  they  fit,  and  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  thofe  places  where  their  bufinefs  is  carried  on.  If 
more  attention  was  not  paid  to  profit  than  to  the  prefervation  of 
human  lives,  this  evil  might  be  eafily  remedied;  but  while 
mailers  only  mind  their  own  intereft,  nothing  will  be  done  for 
the  fafety  of  their  fervants. 


E 
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The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing pufhed  forwards  by  an  ere£t  pofture,  and  the 
adtion  of  the  mufcles,  is  in  a manner  confined 
in  the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftions,  coftivenefs, 
wind,  and  other  hypochondriacal  affedlions,  the 
conftant  companions  of  the  fedentary.  Indeed 
none  of  the  excretions  can  be  duly  performed 
where  exercife  is  wanting ; and  when  the  matter 
which  ought  to  be  difcharged  in  this  way  is  re- 
tained too  long  in  the  body,  it  muft  have  bad 
effedts,  as  it  is  again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  hu- 
mours. 

A bending  pofture  is  likewife  hurtful  to  the 
lungs.  When  this  organ  is  comprefied,  the  air 
cannot  have  free  accefs  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to 
expand  them  properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhe- 
fions,  &c.  are  formed,  which  often  end  in  confump- 
tions.  Befides,  the  proper  aftion  of  the  lungs  be- 
ing abfolutely  neceffary  for  making  good  blood, 
when  that  organ  fails,  the  humours  foon  become 
univerfally  depraved,  and  the  whole  conftitution 
goes  to  wreck. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure 
on  the  bowels,  but  alio  on  the  inferiour  extremi- 
ties, which  obftrudls  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts, 
and* renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  taylors, 
fhoemakers,  &c.  frequently  lole  the  ufe  of  their 
legs  altogether;  befides,  the  blood  and  humours 
are,  by  llagnation,  vitiated,  and  the  pcrfpiration  is 
obftrudled  : from  whence  proceed  the  lcab,  ulcerous 
fores,  foul  blotches,  and  other  cutaneous  difeafes, 
fo  common  among  fedentary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  conie- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employ- 
ments. The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  conti- 
nually bent,  puts  on  a crooked  fhape,  and  gene- 
rally remains  fo  ever  after.  But  a ' bad  fi§Ube  dy 
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foody  has  already  been  obferved  to  be  hurtful  to 
health,  as  the  vital  fundtions  are  thereby  impeded. 

A fedentary  life  feldom  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
verfal  relaxation  of  the  fc-lids.  This  is  the  great 
fource  from  whence  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  feden- 
tary people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  conlumption, 
hyfterics,  and  nervous  difeafes,  now  fo  common, 
were  very  little  known  in  this  country  before  feden- 
tary artificers  became  fo  numerous : and  they  are 

very  little  known  {till  among  fuch  of  our  people  as 
follow  adtive  employments  without  doors,  though 
in  great  towns  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  afflidted  with  them. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  becaufe 
many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedentary 
life,  like  ricketty  children,  lofe  all  inclination  for 
cxercife;  we  ffiall,  however,  throw  out  a few 
hints  with  refpgdt  to  the  moft  likely  means  for  pre- 
ferving  the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people, 
which  fome  of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough 
to  take. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  fedentary  ar- 
tificers are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture, 
Thev  ought  therefore  to  ftand  or  fit  as  eredt  as  the 
nature  of  their  employments  will  permit.  They 
ffiould  likewife  change  their  pofture  frequently, 
and  ffiould  never  fit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave 
off  work,  and  walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that 
will  promote  the  vital  fundtions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  generally  allowed  too 
little  time  for  exercife;  yet,  ffiort  as  it  is,  they  fel- 
dom employ  it  properly.  A journeyman  taylor  or 
weaver,  for  example,  inftead  of  walking  abroad  for 
exercife  and  freffi  air,  at  his  hours  of  leil'ure,  chufes 
often  to  fpend  them  in  a public-houfe,  or  in  play- 
ing at  fome  fedentary  game,  by  which  he  generally 
lol'es  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

E 2 V Tbs 
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The  awkward  poftyres  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effedt  of  cuf- 
tom  than  necefiity.  For  example,  a table  might 
furely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  taylors  to  fit 
round,  with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang 
down,  or  reft  upon  a foot-board,  as  they  fliould 
chufe.  A place  might  likewife  be  cut  out  for  each 
perfon,  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  might  fit  as  con- 
veniently for  working  as  in  the  prefent  mode  of  fit- 
ting crofs-legged. 

All  fedentary  artificers  ought  to  pay  the  moft  re- 
ligious regard  to  cleanlinefs.  Both  their  fituation 
aiTd  occupations  render  this  highly  neceffary.  No- 
thing would  contribute  more  to  preferve  their 
health,  than  a ftridt  attention  to  it;  and  fuch  of 
them  as  neglett  it,  not  only  run  the  hazard  of 
lofing  health,  but  of  becoming  a nuifance  to  their 
neighbours. 

Sedentary  people  ought  to  avoid  food  that  is 
windy,  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  fhould  pay  the 
ftrifleft  regard  to  fobriety.  A perfon  who  works 
hard  without  doors  will  foon  throw  off  a debauch; 
but  one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers' after  hard  drinking.  When  fuch 
perfons  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  thev  fhould  ride,  or  walk  in 
the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint  more 
effe&ually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never  hurt 


the  conftitution.  . , 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferring  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  fhall  recommend  to  them 
the  following  general  plan,  viz.  That  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  fhould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  1 his 
he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  le.fure 

hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercife  and  amufe- 

ment* 
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ment,  while  it  produced  many  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 

idle.  > . 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive  to 

health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
frefh  herbs  revives  and  cheers  the  fpirits,  whilft  the 
perpetual  profpecd  of  fomething  coming  to  matu- 
rity, delights  and  entertains  the  mind.  We  are  fo 
formed  as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in 
profpecff,  however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence 
the  happinefs  that  mod  men  feel  in  planting,  fow- 
ing,  building,  &c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the 
chief  employments  of  the  more  early  ages  : and, 
when  kings  and  co-nquerors  cultivated  the  ground, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  they  knew  as  well 
wherein  true  happinefs  confided  as  we  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufacturers  in  great  towns;  but  observation 
proves  that  the  plan  is  very  practicable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkffiire,  where  the  great 
iron  manufacture  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a 
journeyman  cutler  who  does  not  poffefs  a piece  of 
ground,  which  he  cultivates  as  a garden.  This 
practice  has  many  falutary  effects.  It  not  only  in- 
duces thefe  people  to  take  exercife  without  doors, 
but  alfo  to  eat  many  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their 
own  growth,  which  they  would  never  think  of  pur- 
chafing.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  manufac- 
turers in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain  ffiould  not 
follow  the  fame  plan.  v It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  fuch  a place  as  London  a plan  of  this  kind 
is  not  prafticable ; yet  even  there  fedentary  artifi- 
cers may  find  opportunities  of  taking  air  and  ex- 
ercife, if  they  chufe  to  embrace  them. 

E 3 


Mechanics 
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Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns;  The  fituation  may  have  fome  advan- 
tages; but  it  has  likewife  many  difadvantages.  All 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country  have  it  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  a piece  of  ground  ; which  indeed 
moll;  of  them  do.  This  not  only  gives  them  exer- 
cife, buc  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably; 
So  far  at  leaft  as  my  obfervation  extends,  mecha- 
nics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy 
than  thofe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better 
health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  leldom  fail  to 
rear  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

In  a word,  exercife  without  doors,  in  one  fhape 
or  another,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  health.  I hole 
who  neglebt  it,  though  they  may  for  a while  drag 
out  1 i fef  can  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Weak 
and  effeminate,  they  languifh  for  a few  years,  and 
foon  drop  into  an  untimely  grave. 

THE  STUDIOUS. 


Intenfe  thinking  is  fo  deftruftive  to  health,  that 
few  inftances  can  be  produced  of  ftudious  perfons 
who  are  ftrong  and  healthy.  Hard  iludy  always 
implies  a fedentary  life;  and  when  intenfe  linking 
is  mined  to  the  want  of  exercife,  the  coniequenceS 
muft  be  bad.  We  have  frequently  known  even  a 
few  months  of  dole  application  to  ftudy  ruin  an 
excellent  conftitution,  by  inducing  a train  of  ner- 
vous complaints  which  could  never  be  removed 
Man  is  evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought 
more  than  for  perpetual  adion,  and  would  be  as 
foon  worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  other. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that,  by  its  influence,  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  almofl:  any  egree. 
Thus  cheerfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  tne  circula- 
tion,  and  promote  all  the  fecrenons ; whereas  fad- 
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~efs  and  profound  thought  never  fail  .to  retard 
them.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  even  a degree 
of  thoughtleffnefs  is  neceffary  to.  health.  Indeed, 
the  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys  either  health 
or  fpirits;  while  the  perfon,  who  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  think  at  all,  generally  enjoys  both. 

.Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  leldom 
think  long.  In  a few  years  they  generally  become 
quite  ftupid,  and  exhibit  a melancholy  proof  how 
readily  the  greateft  blefTings  . may  be  abided. 
Thinking,  like  every  thing  elfe,  when  carried  to 
extreme,  becomes  a vice  : nor  can  any  thing  arrord 
a o-reater  proof  of  wifdom,  than  for  a man  fre- 
quently and  feafonably  to  unbend  his  mind.  This 
may  generally  be  done  by  mixing  in  cheerful  com- 
pany, adtive  diverfions,  or  the  like. 

Inftead  of  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  nature 
of  that  connexion  which  fubfifts  between  the  mind 
and  body,  or  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
they  mutually  affedt  each  other,  we  fhall  only  men- 
tion thofe  difeafes  to  which  the  learned  are  more 
peculiarly  liable,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the 

means  of  avoiding  them. 

Studious  perfons  are  very  fubjedt  to  the  gout. 
This  painful  difeafe  in  a great  meafure  proceeds 
from  indigeftion,  and  an  obftrudted  perfpiration. 
It  is  impoffible  that  the  man  who  fits  from  morning 
till  night  fhould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any 
of  the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  But  when  that 
matter,  which  fhould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkin, 
is  retained  in  the  body,  and  the  humours  are  not 
duly  prepared,  difeafes  muft  enfue. 

The  ftudious  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  (lone 
and  gravel.  Exercife  greatly  promotes  both  the 
fecretion  and  difcharge  of  urine;  confequently  a 
fedentary  life  muft  have  the  contrary  effedt.  Any 
one  may  be  fatisfied  of  this  by  obferving,  that  he 
paffes  much  more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night, 
• E 4 and 
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and  alio  when  he  walks  or  rides,  than  when  he 
fits. 

. The  circulation  in  the  liver  being  flow,  obftruc- 
tions  in  that  organ  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inactivity.  Hence  fedentary  people  are 
frequently  afflicted  with  fchirrous  livers.  But  the 
proper  fecretion  and  difeharge  of  the  bile  is  fo  ne- 
ceiiaiy  a pait  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  where 
thefe  are  not  duly  performed,  the  health  mult  foon 
be  impaired.  Jaundice,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, and  a wafting  of  the  whole  body,  feldom  fail 
to  be  the  conferences  of  a vitiated  ftate  of  the 
liver,  or  obftruCtions  of  the  bile. 

Few  diieafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious  than 
cpnfumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  expanded  in 
thefe  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife;  and  where 
that  is  the  cafe,  obftruCtions  and  adhefions  will  en- 
fue.  Not  only  want  of  exercife,  but  the  pofture 
in  which  ftudious  perfons  generally  fit,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  ready  to  contract  a habit  of  bending  for- 
wards, and  often  prels  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench.  This  pofture  cannot  fail  to  hurt 
the  lungs. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  may  likevvife  by  this 
means  be  injured.  I remember  to  have  feen  a man 
opened,  whofe  pericardium  adhered  to  the  breaft- 
bone  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  obftruCt  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  and  occafion  his  death.  The  only  pro- 
bable caufe  that  could  be  affigned  for  this  Angular 
fymptom  was,  that  the  man,  whofe  buftnefs  was 
writing,  ufed  conftantly  to  fit  in  a bending  gofture, 
with  his  breaft  preffing  upon  the  edge  of  a flat 
table. 

No  perfon  can  enjoy  health  who  does  not  pro- 
perly digeft  his  food.  But  intenfe  thinking  and 
inactivity  never  fail  to  weaken  the  powers  of  di- 

geftion, 
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rreftion.  Hence  the  humours  become  crude  and 
viciated,  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  and  the  whole 
conftitution  goes  to  ruin. 

Long  and  intenfe  thinking  often  occafions 
grievous  head-achs,  which  bring  on  vertigoes, 
apoplexies,  palfies,  and  other  fatal  dilorders.  The 
belt  way  to  prevent  thefe  is,  never  to  ftudy  too 
long  at  one  time,  and  to  keep  the  body  regular, 
either  by  proper  food,  or  taking  frequently  a little 
of  fome  opening  medicine. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  are  often  afflided. 
with  fore  eyes.  Studying  by  candle-light  is  pecu- 
liarly hurtful  to  the  fight.  This  ought  to  be  prac- 
tifed  as  feldom  as  poffible.  When  it  is  unavoid- 
able, the  eyes  fhould  be  fhaded,  and  the  head 
fhould  not  be  held  too  low.  When  the  eyes  are 
weak  or  painful,  they  fhould  be  bathed  every  night 
and  morning  in  cold  water,  to  which  a little  brandy- 
may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  excre- 
tions are  very  defective  in  the  ftudious.  The  dropfy 
is  often  occafioned  by  the  retention  of  thofe  hu- 
mours which  ought  to  be  carried  off  in  this  way. 
Any  perfon  may  obferve,  that  fitting  makes  his 
legs  fwell,  and  that  this  goes  off  by  exercife; 
which  clearly  points  out  the  method  of  prevention. 

Fevers,  especially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
theeffed  of  ftudy.  Nothing  affeds  the  nerves  fo 
much  as  intenfe  thought.  It  in  a manner  unhinges 
the  whole  human  frame,  and  not  only  hurts  the 
vital  motions,  but  dilorders  the  mind  itlelf.  Hence 
a delirium,  melancholy,  and  even  madnefs,  are 
often  t^e  effed  of  clofe  application  to  ftudy.  In 
fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  can  proceed  either 
from  a bad  date  of  the  humours,  a defed  of  the 
ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
which  may  not  be  induced  by  intenfe  thinking. 

But 
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But  the  moft  afflidling  of  all  the  difeafes  which 
attack  the  fludious  is  the  hypochondriac.  This 
difeafe  feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep 
thought*  It  may  rather  be  called  a complication 
of  maladies  than  a fingle  one.  To  what  a wretched 
condition  are  the  beft  of  men  often  reduced  by  it  1 
Their  flrength  and  appetite  fail;  a perpetual  gloom 
hangs  over  their  minds;  they  live  in  the  conftant 
dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in  fearch  of  re- 
lief from  medicine,  where,  alas!  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  Thofe  who  labour  under  this  diforder, 
though  they  are  often  made  the  fubjedt  of  ridi- 
cule, juftly  claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and 
companion. 

Hardly  any  thing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than 
for  a perfon  to  make  fludy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere 
fludent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  He 
often  negledts  the  moft  important  duties  of  life,  in 
order  to  purfue  ftudies  of  a very  trifling  nature. 
Indeed  it  rarely  happens,  that  any  ufeful  inven- 
tion is  the  effeft  of  mere  fludy.  The  farther  men 
dive  into  profound  refearches,  they  generally  de- 
viate the  more  from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often 
lofe  fight  of  it  altogether.  Profound  fpeculations, 
inftead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better,  generally 
render  them  abfolute  fceptics,  and  overwhelm  them 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that  is  necefiary 
for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy,  is  eaflly 
obtained;  and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden  fruit, 
ferves  only  to  increafe  his  nailery.  _ . 

Studious  perfons,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
muft  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  diverfion,  that  will 
fo  Tar  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them  forget 
the  bufinels  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride  or  walk 
are  fo  far  from  relaxing  the  mind,  that  they  rather 
encourage  thought.  Nothing  can  divert  the  mind, 
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V?hen  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious  thinking,  but 
attention  to  fubjedts  of  a more  trivial  nature, 
Thefe  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  con- 
fequently  relieve  it. 

Learned  men  often  contradl  a contempt  for  what 
they  call  trifling  company.  They  are  afhamed  to 
be  leen  with  any  but  philofophers.  This  however 
is  no  proof  of  their  being  philofophers  themfelves; 
No  man  deferves  that  name  who  is  afhamed  to 
unbend  his  mind,  by  affociating  with  the  cheerful 
and  gay.  Even  the  fociety  of  children  will  relieve 
the  mind,  and  expel  the  gloom  which  application 
to  fludy  is  too  apt  to  occafion. 

As  ftudious  people  are  necefiarily  much  within 
doors,  thefy  ihould  make  choice  of  a large  and 
well-aired  place  for  fludy.  This  would  not  only 
prevent  the  bad  effedts  which  attend  confined  air, 
but  would  cheer  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft 
happy  influence  both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It 
is  laid  of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  that  he  ufed 
to  retire  to  a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies, 
and  of  Demofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he 
chofe  a place  for  fludy  where  nothing  could  be 
either  heard  or  feen.  With  all  deference  to  fuch 
venerable  names,  we  cannot  help  condemning 
their  tafte.  A man  may  furely  think  to  as  good 
purpofe  in  an  elegant  apartment  as  in  a cave;  and 
may  have  as  happy  conceptions  where  the  all- 
cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the  air  whole- 
fome,  as  in  places  where  they  never  enter. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
t ftand'by  turns,  always  keeping  as  nearly  in  an  eredt 
pofture  as  poflible.  Thofe  who  didtate,  may  do  it 
walking:  It  has  an  excellent  effedl  frequently  to 

read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudi- 
ous people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  dif- 

courfes 
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courfes  in  public.  Public  fpeakers,  indeed,  fome- 
times  hurt  themfelves  by  overadting  their  part ; but 
this  is  their  own  fault.  The  martyr  to  mere  voci- 
feration merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has,  by  all  medical  writers,  been 
reckoned  the  bed  time  for  dudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it 
is  alfo  the  mod  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while 
the  domach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refrefhed  with 
deep.  Studious  people  fhould  therefore  fometimes 
fpend  the  morning  in  walking,  riding,  or  fome 
manly  diverfions  without  doors.  This  would 
make  them  return  to  dudy  with  greater  alacrity, 
and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice  the  time 
after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  is 
not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only  when  we  can 
think  no  longer.  Every  dudious  perfon  fhould 
make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and  fhould  let  no- 
thing interrupt  his  hours  of  recreation  more  than 
thofe  of  dudy. 

Mufic  has  a very  happy  effedt  in  relieving  the 
mind  when  fatigued  with  dudy.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  dudious  perlon  were  fo  far  acquainted 
with  that  fcierice  as  to  amufe  himfelf  after  fevere 
thought,  by  playing  fuch  airs  as  have  a tendency 
to  raife  the  fpirits,  and  infpire  cheerfulnefs  and 
good  humour. 

It  is  a reproach  to  Learning,  that  any  of  her 
votaries,  to  relieve  the  mind  after  dudy,  fhould  be- 
take themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  drong  liquors.  This 
indeed  is  a remedy ; but  it  is  a deiperate  one,  and 
always  proves  deftrudtive.  Would  fuch  perlons, 
when  their  fpirits  are  low,  get  on  horleback,  and 
ride  ten  or  a dozen  miles,  they  would  find  it  a moie 
effedtual  remedy  than  any  cordial  medicine  in  the 
apothecary’s  fhop,  or  all  the  drong  liquors  in  the 

world. 

The  following  is  my  plan,  and  I cannot  recom- 
mend a better  ^to  others.  When  my  mind  is  fa- 
tigued 
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tio-ued  with  ftudy,  or  other  ferious  bufinefs,  I mount 
my  horfe,  and  ride  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the 
country,  where  I fpend  a day,  and  fometimes  two* 
with  a cheerful  friend  ; after  which  I never  fail  to 
return  to  town  with  new  vigour,  and  to  purfue  my 
ftudies  or  bufinefs  with  frefh  alacrity. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  learned  men, 
while  in  health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things  l 
There  is  not  any  thing  more  common  than  to  fee  a 
miferable  objedl  over-run  with  nervous  difeafes, 
bathing,  walking,  riding,  and,  in  a word,  doing 
every  thing  for  health  after  it  is  gone;  yet,  if  any 
one  had  recommended  thefe  things  to  him  by  way 
of  prevention,  the  advice  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  treated  with  contempt,  or,  at  leaft, 
with  negledt.  Such  is  the  weaknels  and  folly  of 
mankind,  and  fuch  the  want  of  forefight,  even  in 
thofe  who  ought  to  be  wifer  than  others ! 

With  regard  to  the  diet  of  the  fludious,  we  fee 
no  reafon  why  they  fihould  'abftain  from  any  kind  of 
food  that  is  wholefome,  provided  they  ufe  it  in 
moderation.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  fparing 
in  the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  four,  windy,  ran- 
cid, or  hard  of  digeflion.  Their  fuppers  fhould 
always  be  light,  or  taken  foon  in  the  evening. 
Their  drink  may  be  water,  fine  malt  liquor,  not 
too  ftrong,  good  cyder,  wine  and  water,  or,  if 
troubled  with  acidities,  water  mixed  with  a little 
brandy,  rum,  or  any  other  genuine  fpirit. 

We  (hall  only  obferve,  with  regard  to  thofe  kinds 
of  exercife  which  are  molt  proper  for  the  fludious, 
that  they  fhould  not  be  too  violent,  nor  ever  car- 
ried to  the  degree  of  excefiive  fatigue.  They 
ought  likewife  to  be  frequently  varied  fo  as  to  give 
action  to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and 
fhould,  as  often  as  poffible,  be  taken  in  the  open 
air.  In  general,  riding  on  horfeback,  walking, 
1 working 
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working  in  a garden,  or  playing  at  fome  adtive  di« 
verfions,  are  the  beft. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  to  the  ftudious.  It  will,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  fupply  the  place  of  exercife,  and  fhould  not 
be  neglected  by  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  warm  fcafon. 

No  perfon  ought  either  to  take  violent  exercife, 
or  to  ftudy  immediately  after  a full  meal. 


C FI  A P.  III. 

OF  ALIMENT. 

TTNWHOLESOME  food,  and  irregularities  in 
^ diet,  occafion  many  difeafes.  T.  here  is  no 
doubt  but  the  whole  conflitution  of  body  may  be 
changed  by  diet  alone.  The  fluids  may  be  thereby 
attenuated  or  condenfed,  rendered  mild  01  acrimo- 
nious,  coagulated  or  diluted,  to  almoft  any  degree. 
Nor  are  its  effedts  upon  the  folids  lefs  conflderable. 
They  may  be  braced  or  relaxed,  have  their  fen  Abi- 
lity, motions,  &c.  greatly  increafed  or  diminifhe  , 
by  different  kinds  of  aliment.  A very  fmall  atten- 
tion to  thefe  things  will  be  fufficient  to  fnew,  how 
much  the  prefervation  of  health  depends  upon  a 

proper  regimen  of  the  diet. 

Nor  is  an  attention  to  diet  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  health  only:  it  is  likewife  of  import, 
ance  in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Every  intellt'°V[| 
the  cure  of  many  difeafes,  may  be  anfwered  by  diet 
alone.  Its  effeds,  indeed,  are  not  always  fo .quick 
as  thole  of  medicine,  but  they  are  generally  more 
lading  betides,  it  is  neither  fo  difagreeable  to  the 
patient,  nor  fo  dangerous  3s  medicine,  and  is  a - 
<ways  more  eaflly  obtained, 
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Our  intention  here  is  not  to'inquire  minutely  into 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  kinds  of 
aliment  in  ufe  among  mankind;  nor  to  fhew  their 
effects  upon  the  different  conftitutions  of  the  human 
body;  but  to  mark  fome  of  the  mod  pernicious  er- 
rors which  people  are  apt  to  fall  into,  with  refpeCt 
both  to  the  quantity  and  qualities  of  their  food, 
and  to  point  out  their  influence  upon  health. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the 
exa&  quantity  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and 
conftitution : but  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no 
means  neceflary.  The  beft  rule  is  to  avoid  all 
extremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every 
creature  when  it  has  enough;  and  the  calls  of  thirft 
and  hunger  are  fufficient  to  inform  them  when  more 
is  neceflary. 

Though  moderation  is  the  chief  rule  with  regard 
to  the  quantity,  yet  the  qualify  of  food  merits  a far- 
ther confideration.  There  are  many  ways  by  which 
provifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome.  Bad 
feafons  may  either  prevent  the  ripening  of  grain^ 
or  damage  it  afterwards.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  a£ts 
of  Providence,  and  we  mud  fubmit  to  them;  but 
furely  no  punifhment  can  be  too  levere  for  thofe 
who  fuffer  provifions  to  fpoil  by  hoarding  them,  on 
purpofe  to  raife  the  price,  or  who  promote  their  own 
intereft  by  adulterating  the  neceflaries  of  life*. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  may  be  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  by  being  kept  too  long.  All 
animal  fubftances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putre- 
faction; and,  when  that  has  proceeded  too  far,  they 

* The  poor,  indeed,  are  generally  the  firft  wholuffer  by  unfound 
provifions;  but  the  lives  or  the  labouring  poor  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  fiate  : befides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwhole- 
some food  often  prove  infectious,  by  which  means  they  reach  peo- 
ple in  every  Station,  it  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  all  to  take 
care  that  po  fpoil t provifions  of  any  kind  be  expofed  to  fale. 

not 
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not  only  become  offenfive  to  the  fenfes,  but  hurtfuS 
to  health.  Dileafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  ofthem- 
felves,  ought  never  to  be  eaten.  It  is  a common 
practice,  however,  in  fome  grazing  countries,  for 
lervants  and  poor  people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die 
of  any  difeafe,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  Poverty, 
indeed,  may  oblige  people  to  do  this  ; but  they  had 
better  eat  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and 
wholefome  : it  would  both  afford  a better  nourifh- 
ment,  and  be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat  any 
creature  which  died  of  itfelf,  feem  to  have  a ftriCt 
regard  to  health;  and  ought  to  be  obferved  by 
Chriflians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die  of 
themfelves  without  fome  previous  difeafe;  but  how 
a difealed  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is  in- 
conceivable: even  thofe  which  die  by  accident  muft 
be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the  fiefh, 
and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks,  hogs, 
&c.  are  neither  fo  eafily  digefted,  nor  afford  fuch 
wholefome  nourifhment  as  others.  No  animal  can 
be  wholefome  which  does  not  take  fufhcient  exercife. 
Moft  of  our  flailed  cattle  are  crammed  with  grofs 
food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  nor  free  air;  by 
which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but  theirjuices 
not  being  properly  prepared  or  aflimilated,  remain 
crude,  and  occafion  indigeftions,  grofs  humours, 
and  oppreffion  of  the  ipirits,  in  thofe  who  feed 

upon  them.  . 

Animals  are  often  rendered  unwholefome  by  being 
over-heated.  Exceffive  heat  caufes  a fever,  exalts 
the  animal  falts,  and  mixes  the  blood  lo  intimately 
with  the  fiefh,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated.  tor  this 
reafon,  butchers  fhould  be  feverely  punifhed  who 
over-drive  their  cattle.  No  perfon  would  chufe  to 
eat  the  fiefh  of  an  animal  which  had  died  in  a high 
fever;  yet  that  is  the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattks 
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and  the  fever  is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of 
madnefs. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  butchers 
render  meat  unwholefome.  The  abominable  cuf- 
tori'i  of  filling  the  cellular  membrane  of  animals  with 
air,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  fat,  is  every  day 
pra&ifed.  This  not  only  fpoils  the  meat,  and  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  keeping,  but  is  fuch  a dirty 
trick,  that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  iufficient  to  dif- 
guft  a perfon  of  any  delicacy  at  every  thing  which 
comes  from  the  fhambles.  Who  can  bear  the 
thought  of  eating  meat  which  has  been  blown  up 
with  air  from  the  lungs  of  a dirty  fellow,  perhaps 
labouring  under  the  very  word  of  difeafes? 

Butchers  have  likewife  a method  of  filling  the 
cellular  membranes  of  animals  with  blood.  This 
makes  the  meat  feem  fatter,  and  likewife  weigh 
more,  but  is  notwithftanding  a very  pernicious  cuf- 
tom,  as  it  both  renders  the  meat  unwholefome  and 
unfit  for  keeping.  I feldom  fee  a piece  of  meat 
from  the  fhambles,  where  the  blood  is  not  difxufed 
through  the  cellular  texture.  I fhall  not  fay  that 
this  is  always  the  effedl;  of  defign ; but  I am  certain 
it  is  not  the  cafe  with  animals  that  are  killed  for 
domeftic  ufe,  and  properly  blooded.  Veal  feems  to- 
be  moil:  frequently  fpoilt  in  this  way.  Perhaps  that 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  owing  to  the  praftice  of 
carrying  calves  from  a great  diftance  to  market,  by 
which  means  their  tender  flefh  is  bruifed,  and  many 
of  their  veflels  burfi. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of  ani- 
mal food  as  the  Englifh,  which  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  feurvy  and  its 
numerous  train  of  confequences,  indi'geftion,  low 
fpirits,  hypochondriacilm,  &c.  Animal  food  wae 
furefy  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper  mixture 
of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  mod  wholcfome; 
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but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fifh,  and  fowly 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  is  certainly  too  much.  Alt 
who  value  health  ought  to  be  contented  with  mak- 
ing one  meal  of  flefli  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
this  ouo-ht  to  confift  of  one  kind  only. 

The *01011:  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet;  nay,  milk  alone  will  frequently 
do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and  milk  were  more 
ufed  in  diet,  we  fhould  have  lefs  fcurvy,  and  l(lke- 
wife  fewer  putrid  and  inflammatory  fevers,  hrelli 
vegetables,  indeed,  come  to  be  daily  more  ufed  in 
diet;  this  laudable  pra&ice  we  hope  will  continue 


to  gain  ground. 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moifl  noi 
too  dry.  Moifl:  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  ren- 
ders the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females,  who 
live  much  on  tea  and  other  watery  die^5  §en^.ra  ^ 

become  weak,  and  unable  to  digeft  folid  food, 
hence  proceed  hyfterics,  and  all  their  dreadful  con- 
fequences.  On  the  other  hand,  food  that  is  too  dry, 
renders  the  folids  in  a manner  rigid,  and  the  hu- 
mours vifcid,  which  difpofes  the  body  to  inflamma- 
torv  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like*  . ,. 

Much  has  been  faid  on  the  .11  efteds  of  tea  in  diet. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  numerous;  but  they  proceed 

„ he,  from  the  imprudent  ufe  of  it,  than  from  any 
ratncr  • r ir  Tea  is  now  the  um- 

verfaTbreakfaft  in  this  part  of  the  world;  but  the 
morning  is  furely  the  mod  improper  time  of  the  day 
fo?  drinking  it.  Molt  delicate  per-fons,  who,  by 
hr  h re  the  areateft  tea- drinkers,  cannot  eat 

Iny  dun*  in  the  morning.  If  fuch  perfons,  after 
Hi  n ten  or  twelve  hours,  drink  four  or  five  cups 
of  teawithout  eating  almoft  any  bread,  it  mu  lure 
tLpm  Good  tea,  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  n 
Song,  nor  too  hot,  nor  drank  upon  a=ty 
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ftomach,  will  feldom  do  harm-,  but  if  it  be  bad* 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  or  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  folid  food,  it  mud  have  many  ill  effedts. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  unwhole- 
fome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature.  By 
jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  make  a poignant  fauce  or  rich 
foup,  the  compofition  proves  almod  a poifon..  All 
high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incentives  to 
luxury,  and  never  fail  to  hurt  the  ltomach.  It  were 
well  for  mankind.,  if  cookery*  as  an  art,  were  en- 
tirely prohibited.  Plain  roading  or  boiling  is  all 
that  the  ftomach  requires.  Thefe  alone  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  people  in  health,  and  the  fick  have  dill 
lefs  need  of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims  our 
attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  mod  li- 
quors, but  alfo  compofes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  Water  mud  therefore  be  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which  is 
mod  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign 
bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  mod  bodies  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact;  by  this  means  it  is 
often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poifonous  nature.  Hence  the  inhabitants 
offome  hilly  countries  have  peculiar  difeafes,  which 
in  all  probability  proceed  from  the  water.  Thu$ 
the  people  who  live  near  the  Alps  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  of  Derby  in  Encr. 
land,  have  large  tumours  or  wens  on  their  necks. 
This  difeafe  is  generally  imputed  to  the  fnow  water* 
but  there  is  more  reafon  to  believe  it  is  owing:  to 
the  minerals  in  the  mountains  through  which~the 
waters  pafs. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
it  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  heat,  or  fome  other  fenfible  quality.  Our 
Bufinefs  therefore  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  com- 

, F a mon 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tade,  or  fmell.  In  molt  places  of  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  choice 
of  their  water;  and  few  things  would  contribute 
more  to  health  than  a due  attention  to  this  article. 
But  mere  indolence  often  induces  people  to  make 
ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared  to  them,  without 
confidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  int-o  great  towns,  the 
drifted  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities,  as 
many  difeafes  may  be  occafioned  or  aggravated  by  bad 
water;  and  when  once  it  has  been  procured  at  a 
great  expence,  people  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear  by 
filtration,  or  fofit,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  air, 
&c.  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to 
fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We  ftiall  only,  in 
general,  advifeall  to  avoid  waters  which  dagnatelong 
in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the  like,  as  fuch  waters  of- 
ten become  putrid,  by  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  with  which  they  abound.  Even 
" cattle  frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry  fealons, 
water  which  has  dood  long  in  fmall  refervoirs,  with- 
out being  fupplied  by  iprings  or  frelhened  with 
Ihowers.  AH  wells  ought  torbe  kept  clean,  and  to 
have  a free  communication  with  the  air. 

As  fermented  liquors,  notwithstanding  they  have 
been  exclaimed  againd  by  many  writers,  dill  continue 
to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  perfon  who 
can  afford  them;  we  (hall  rather  endeavour  to  adid 
people  in  the  choice  of  thefe  liquors,  than  pretend  to 
condemn  what  cudom  has  fo  firmly  edabliihed.  It 
is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found  fermented  liquors 
which  hurts  mankind  : it  is  excefs,  and  ufing  iuch 

as  are  ill  prepared  or  vitiated. 

Eermented  liquors,  which  are  too  drong,  urt 
tlmedion-;  and  the  body  is  lo  far  from  being  drength- 
ened  by  them,  that  it  is  weakened  and  relaxed. 
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Many  imagine  that  hard  labour  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors:  this  is  a 
very  erroneous  notion.  Men  who  never  tafte  ftrong 
liquors  are  not  only  able  to  endure  more  fatigue4 
but  alfo  live  much  longer,  than  thofe  who  ufe  them 
daily.  But,  fuppole  ftrong  liquors  did  enable  a man 
to  dp  more  work,  they  muft  neverthelefs  wafte  the 
powers  of  life,  and  occafion  premature  old  age. 
They  keep  up  a conftant  fever,  which  exhaufts  the 
fpirits,  inflames  the  blood,  and  difpofes  the  body 
to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong  : when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft  ei- 
ther be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and  dead  ; 
when  luch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fermentation 
not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the  bowels,  and 
occafion  flatulencies ; and,  when  kept  till  ftale, 
they  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion.  For 
this  reafon  all  malt-liquors,  cider,  &c.  ought  to 
be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  keep  till  they  be  ripe, 
and  then  they  fhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors 
are  kept  too  long,  though  they  fhould  not  become 
four,  yet  they  generally  contract  a hardnefs,  which 
renders  them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches 
of  buflnefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adul- 
terate them.  The  great  object  both  to  the  makers 
and  venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be  done  by- 
other  ingredients  than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  ufed 
for  making  it  ftrong.  It  would  be  imprudent  even 
to  name  thole  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of 
to  render  liquors  heady.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  'that  the 
pradtice  is  very  common,  and  that  all  the  ingre- 
dients ufed  for  this  purpofe  are  of  a narcotic  or 
ftupcfaftive  quality.  But  as  all  opiates  are  poifon- 

F 3 ous. 
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oils,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  mud  be  the  confequen^e 
of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they  do  not  kill 
fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  relax  and 
weaken  the  ftomach,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  kept 
to  a proper  age,  and  ufed  in  moderation,  they 
would  prove  real  bleffmgs  to  mankind.  But,  while 
they  are  ill  prepared,  various  ways  adulterated, 
and  taken  to  excels,  they  mult  have  npany  perni- 
cious effefts. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  families,  not  only  to 
prepare  their  own  liquors,  but  likewife  their  bread. 
Bread  is  fo  neceffary  a part  of  diet,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  bellowed  in  order  to  have  it  found 
and  wholefome.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  only 
neceffary  that  it  be  made  of  good  grain,  but  like- 
wife properly  prepared,  and  kept  free  from  all  un- 
wholefome  ingredients.  This,  however,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  bread 
prepared  by  thofe  who  make  a trade  of  vending  it. 
Their  objedt  is  rather  to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  to 
confult  the  health.  The  bed  bread  is  that  which 
is  neither  too  coarfe  nor  too  fine}  well  fermented 
and  made  of  wheat  flour,  or  rather  of  wheat  and 
rye  mixed  together. 

To  fpecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  effedls  in  different  conftitutjons,  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  our  defign.  lnllead  of  a de- 
tail of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be  generally  un- 
derftood,  and  of  courfe  little  attended  to,  we 
fhall  only  mention  the  following  eafy  rules  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

Perl'ons,  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed, 
ouo'ht  to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as 
are&hard  of  digeftion.  Their  diet,  however,  ought 
to  be  nourifhing}  and  they  fliould  take  lufficient 
exercile  in  the  open  air. 


Such 
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Such  as  abound  with  blood  fhould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourifhing,  as 
fat  meat,  rich  wines,  ffrong  ale,  and  fuch  like. 
Their  food  fhould  confift  moftly  of  bread  and  other 
vegetable  fubftances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be 

water,  whey,  or  fmall  beer.  % 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nou- 
rifhing diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh, 
garlic,  fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating  and 
promote  perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  fhould 
be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like;  and  they  ought 
to  take  much  exercife  and  little  deep. 

Thole  who  are  too  lean  muff  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  acidities,  or  whole 
food  is  apt  to  four  on  the  ffomach,  fhould  live 
much  on  animal  food;  and  thole  who  are  afflifted 
with  hot  alkaline  eru&ations,  ought  to  ufe  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affedted  with  the  gout,  low  fpirits, 
hypochondriac  or  hyfteric  diforders,  ought  to  avoid 
all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  all  falted  or  fmoke-dried  provifions, 
and  whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to  four  on  the 
ffomach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light,  fpare,  cool, 
and  of  an  opening  nature. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conftitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life : a 
fedentary  or  ftudious  perfon  fhould  live  more  fpa- 
ringly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors. 
Many  kinds  of  food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very 
well  which  would  be  almoft  indigeftible  to  a citi- 
zen ; and  the  latter  will  ^lve  upon  a diet  on  which 
the  former  would  ftarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  fome  bad  ef- 
fedV s.  Nature  teaches  us  this,  by  the  great  variety 
of  .aliment  which  fhe  has  provided  for  man,  and 
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likewile  by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different 
kinds  of  food. 

Thoie  who  labour  under  any  particular  dife^fe, 
ought  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency 
to  increafe  it : for  example,  a gouty  perfon  fliould 
not  indulge  in  rich  wines,  drong  foups,  or  gravies, 
and  fliould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled 
with  the  gravel  ought  'to  fhun  all  audere  and 
adringent  aliments;  and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic 
fliould  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  faked  provifions, 
&c. 

In  the  firfl  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  but  nourifhing,  and  frequently  taken.  Food 
that  is  folid,  with  a fufficient  degree  of  tenacity,  is 
mod  proper  for  the  date  of  manhood.  The  diet 
iuited  to  the  lad  period  of  life,  when  nature  is 
upon  the  decline,  approaches  nearly  to  that  of  the 
fird.  It  fliould  be  lighter  and  more  fucculent  than 
that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewife  more  frequently 
taken. 

It  is  not  only  neceflary  for  health  that  our  diet  be 
whole fome*  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular  pe- 
riods. Some  imagine  long  fading  will  atone  far 
excefs;  but  this,  indead  of  mending  the  matter, 
generally  makes  it  worfe.  When  the  domach  and 
fnteftines  are  over-didended  with  food,  they  loie 
their  proper  tone,  and,  by  long  fading,  they^  be- 
come weak,  and  inflated  with  wind.  T.  hus,  either 
gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
neceflary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  fluids  lound  and 
fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod  healthy 
date,  have  a condant  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  fupplies 
of  frefh  nourifhment:  when  that  is  wanting  too 
jontr,  the  putrefa&ion  often  proceeds  fo  far  as  to 
occaflon  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  hence  we 
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may  learn  the  neceffity  of  regular  meals.  No  per- 
fon  can  enjoy  a good  (late  of  health,  whofe  veffels 
are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  hu- 
mours long  deprived  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  falling  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young  peo- 
ple j it  not  only  vitiates  their  humours,  but  pre- 
vents their  growth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious  to  the 
aged.  Moll  perfons,  in 'the  decline  of  life,  are 
affli&ed  with  wind  : this  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  falling.  Old  people,  when  their 
ftomachs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  gid- 
dinefs,  head-achs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  com- 
plaints may  generally  be  removed  by  a piece  of 
bread  and  a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other 
folid  food ; which  plainly  points  out  the  method 
of  preventing  them. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of  the 
fudden  deaths,  which  happen  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  life,  are  occafioned  by  falling  too  long, 
as  it  exhaulls  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind]  we  would  therefore  advife  people,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  never  to  allow  their  ftomachs  to  be 
too  long  empty.  Many  people  take  nothing  but 
a few  cups  of  tea  and  a little  bread,  from  nine 
o’clock  at  night  till  two  or  three  next  afternoon. 
Such  may  be  faid  to  fall  almoft  three-fourths  of 
their  tjme.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  ruin  the  ap- 
petite, vitiate  the  humours,  and  fill  the  bowels 
with  wind;  all  which  might  be  prevented  by  a fo- 
lid breakfaft. 

It  is  a very  common  pradlice  to  eat  a light  break- 
faft and  a heavy  fupper.  This  cuftom  ought  to  be 
reverfed.  When  people  fup  late,  their  fupper 
fnould  be  very  light;  but  the  breakfaft  ought  al- 
ways to  be  folid.  If  any  one  eats  a light  fupper, 
goes  foon  to  bed,  and  rifes  betimes  in°the  morn- 
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ing,  he  will  be  fure  to  find  an  appetite  for  his 
lireakfafl,  and  he  may  freely  indulge  it. 

The  throng  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  fuffer  fo 
much  from  falling  as  the  weak  and  delicate;  but 
they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofire,  viz.  re- 
pletion. Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the 
effe£t  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  vef- 
fels.  Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  gene- 
rally a great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  humours. 
When  thefe  are  fuddenly  increafed,  by  an  over- 
charge of  rich  and  nourifhing  diet,  the  vefiels  be- 
come too  much  diftended,  and  obftruftions  and 
inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many  people  are 
feized  with  inflammatory  and  eruptive  fevers  after 
a feaft  or  debauch. 

All  great  and  fudden  changes  in  diet  are  dan- 
gerous. What  the  ftomach  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  digeil,  though  lefs  wholefome,  will 
agree  better  with  it  than  food  of  a more  falutary 
nature  which  it  has  not  been  ufed  to.  When  there- 
fore a change  becomes  -necefiaryj  it  ought  always  to 
be  made  gradually ; a fudden  tranfition  from  a poor 
and  low,  to  a rich  and  luxurious  diet,  or  the  con- 
trary, might  fo  difturb  the  functions  of  the  body 
as  to  endanger  health,  or  even  to  occafion  death 
jtfelf.  . 

When  we  recommend  regularity  in  diet,  we  would 
not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmall  de- 
viation from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoflible  for  people 
at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excefs,  and 
living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the 
fmalleit  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be 
prudent  to  vary  a little,  lometimes  taking  moie, 
i'ometimes  lefs,  than  the  ulual  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink,  provided  always  that  a due  regard  be  had  to 
moderation. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  AIR. 


TTNWHOLESOME  air  is  a very  common  caufe 

dlfCilfcS*  V*f*\xr  orf*  o w/arp  r*f  thf*  rl  anrrpi* 


Few  are  aware  of  the  danger 

□ 


arifing  from  it.  People  generally  pay  fome  atten- 
tion to  what  they  eat  and  drink,  but  feldom  regard 
what  goes  into  the  lungs,  though  the  latter  proves 
often  more  fuddenly  fatal  than  the  former. 

Air,  as  well  as  water,  takes  up  parts  of  mod 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contift,  and  is 
often  fo  replenifhed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  qua- 
lity, as  to  occafion  immediate  death.  But  fuch 
violent  effedts  feldom  happen,  as  people  are  gene- 
rally on  their  guard  againft  them.  The  lefs  per- 
ceptible influences  of  bad  air  prove  more  gene- 
rally hurtful  to  mankind;  we  fhall  therefore  en- 
deavour to  point  out  lome  of  thefe,  and  to  fhew 
from  whence  the  danger  chiefly  arifes. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  Whatever 
greatly  alters  its  degree  of  heat,  cold,  moifture, 
&c.  renders  it  unwholefome : for  example,  that 
which  is  too  hot  diflipates  the  watry  parts  of  the 
blood,  exalts  the  bile,  and  renders  the  whole  hu- 
mours adult  and  thick.  Hence  proceed  bilious  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  cholera  morbus,  &c.  Very 
cold  air  obftru&s  the  perfpiration,  conftringes  the 
folids,  and  condenfes  the  fluids.  It  occafions  rheu- 
matifms,  coughs,  and  catarrhs,  with  other  difeafes 
of  the  throat  and  breaft.  Air  that  is  too  moift  de- 
Itroys  the  elafticity  or  fpring  of  the  folids,  induces 
phlegmatic  or  lax  conllitutions,  and  difpofes  the 
body  to  agues,  or  intermitting  fevers,  dropfies,  &c. 
. Wherevei  great  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
into  one  place,  if  the  air  has  not  a free  circulation, 
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it  foon  becomes  unwholefome.  Hence  it  is  that 
delicate  perfons  are  fo  apt  to  turn  Tick  or  faint  in 
crowded  churches,  affemblies,  or  any  place  where 
the  air  is  injured  by  breathing;,  fires,  candles,  or 
the  like. 

In  great  cities  fo  many  things  tend  to  contami- 
nate the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fa- 
tal to  the  inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only 
breathed  repeatedly  over,  but  is  likewiie  loaded 
with  fulphur,  fmoke,  and  other  exhalations,  be- 
tides the  vapours  continually  arifing  from  innume- 
rable putrid  fubftances,  as  dunghills,  flaughter- 
houfes,  &c.  All  pofiible  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
keep  the  ftreets  of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that 
the  air  may  have  a free  current  through  them. 
They  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  very  clean.  No- 
thing tends  more  to  pollute  and  contaminate  the 
air  of  a city  than  dirty  ftreets. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have 
church-yards  in  the  middle  of  populous  cities. 
Whether  this  be  the  effect  of  ancient  fuperftition, 
or  owing  to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter 
of  no  confequence.  Whatever  gave  rife  to  the 
cuftom,  it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which 
reconciles  us  to  thefe  things  ; by  means  of  which 
the  moft  ridiculous,  nay  pernicious  cuftoms,  often 
become  facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of 
putrid  carcaftes,  fo  near  the  furnace  of  the  earth,  in 
a place  where  the  air  is  confined,  cannot  fail  to 
taint  it;  and  that  fuch  air,  when  breathed  into  the 
lungs,  mult  occafion  difeafes  *. 

Burying  within  churches  is  a praftice  ftill  more 
deteftable.  The  air  in  churches  is  feldom  good. 


* In  moft  eaftern  countries  it  vyas  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead 
at  fome  diftance  from  any  town.  As  this  prate  obta.ned  among 
the  lews,  the  Greeks,  and  alfo  the  Romans,  it  is  ftrange  that  the 
v^cftern  parts  of,  Europe  fhould  not  have  followed  their  example 
jn  a cuftom  fo  truly  laudable.  ^ 
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and  the  effluvia  from  putrid  carcaffes  mutt  render  it 
frill  worfe.  Churches  are  commonly  old  buildings 
with  arched  roofs.  They  are  leldom  open  above 
Once  a week,  are  never  ventilated  by  fires  nor  open 
windows,  and  rarely  kept  clean.  This  occafions 
that  damp,  mufty,  unwholefome  fmell  which  one 
feels  upon  entering  a church,  and  renders  it  a very 
unfafe  place  for  the  weak  and  valetudinary.  Thefe 
inconveniences  might,  in  a great  meafure,  be  oo- 
viated,  by  prohibiting  all  perfons  from  burying 
within  churches,  by  keeping  them  clean,  and  per^ 
mitting  a ftream  of  frefh  air  to  pafs  frequently 
through  them,  by  opening  oppofite  doors  and  win- 
dows. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome.  Hence  the  unhappy  perfons  confined 
in  jails  not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  them- 
felves,  but  often  communicate  them  to  others. 
Nor  are  many  of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them 
houfes,  poflefied  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much 
better  than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are 
the  very  lurking-places  of  bad  air  and  contagious 
difeafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health  j and  their  children  commonly  die  young. 
In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their 
power  ought  always  to  pay  the  greateft  attention 
to  open  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  invented 
to  m^ke  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  pafiages 
through  it.  For  which  reafon  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated,  by  opening  oppofite  wiridows,  and 
admitting  a current  cf  frefh  air  into  every  room. 
Beds,  in  (lead  of  being  made  up  as  foon  as  people 
rife  out  of  them,  ought  to  be  turned  down,  and 
expofed  to  the  frefli  air  from  the  opery  windows 
thiough  the  day.  This  would  expel  any  noxious 

vapour. 
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vapour,  and  could  not  fail  to  promote  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  hofpitals,  jails,  fnips,  &c.  where  that  cannot 
be  conveniently  done,  ventilators  fhould  be  ufed. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
fredi  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a mod  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  molt  ufeful  of 
all  our  modern  medical  improvements.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  univerfal  application,  and  is  fraught  with 
numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe  in  health  and 
ficknefs.  In  all  places,  where  numbers  of  people 
are  crowded  together,  ventilation  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary. 

Air  which  Magnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
is  extremely  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be 
avoided  as  the  molt  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills 
almolt  as  quickly  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon, 
people  fhould  be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars 
that  haye  been  long  (hut,  or  going  down  into 
deep  wells  or  pits,  especially  if  they  have  been 
kept  dole  covered*. 

Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe 
to  fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  condudt  is  very 
imprudent.  A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be 
well  aired ; as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night 
only,  when  all  doors  and  windows  are  fhut.  If  a 
fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  from  a fmall  room 
becomes  dill  greater.  Numbers  have  been  ftifled 
when  afleep  by  a fire  in  a fmall  apartment,  which 
is  always  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  deep  in  the  country.  Breathing  free  air  in  the 

J 

* We  have  daily  accounts  of  perfons  who  lofe  their  lives  by 
eoing  down  into  deep  wells  and  other  places  where  the  air  Hag- 
nates-  all  thefe  accidents  anight  be  prevented  by  only  letting 
down’a  lighted  candle  before  them,  and  flopping  when  they  per- 
ceive it  goout ; yet  this  precaution,  Ample  as  it  is,  is  leldom  uied. 
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flight  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want 
oHt  through  the  day.  This  practice  would  have 
a greater  effedt  in  preferving  the  health  of  citizens 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

Delicate  perfons  ought,  as  much  as  pofhble,  to 
avoid  the  air  of  great  towns.  It  is  peculiarly  hurt- 
ful to  the  afthmatic  and  confumptive.  Such  per- 
fons fhould  avoid  cities  as  they  would  the  plague. 
The  hypochondriac  are  likewife  much  hurt  by  it. 

I have  often  feen  perfons  fo  much  afflidted  with  this 
malady  while  in  town,  that  it  feemed  impoflible 
for  them  to  live,  who,  upon  being  removed  to  the 
country,  were  immediately  relieved.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  regard  to  nervous  and  hy- 
fleric  women.  Many  people,  indeed,  have  it  not 
in  their  power  to  change  their  fituation  in  quell  of 
better  air.  All  we  can  fay  to  fuch  perfons  is,  that 
they  fhould  go  as  often  abroad  into  the  open  air 
as  they  can,  that  they  fhould  admit  frefh  air  fre- 
quently into  their  houfes,  and  take  care  to  keep 
them  very  clean. 

It  was  neceffary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  fingle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obflrudling  the  free 
current  of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places 
damp  and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now, 
in  mofl  parts  of  this  country,  become  ulelefs,  they 
ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  every  method  taken 
to  admit  a free  paffage  to  the  air.  Proper  attention 
to  Air  and  Cleanliness  would  tend  more  to  pre- 
ferve  the  health  of  mankind,  than  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  faculty. 

Surrounding  houfes  too  clofely  with  planting,  or 
thick  woods,  likewife  tends  to  render  the  air  un- 
wholelome.  Wood  not  only  obflrudts  the  free  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  but  fends  forth  great  quantities  of 
moill  exhalations,  which  render  it  conflantly  damp. 
Wood  is  very  agreeable  at  a proper  diftance  from  3 

houfe. 
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houfe,  but:  fihould  never  be  planted  too  near  it,  erpe- 
daily  in  a flat  country.  Many  of  the  gentlemen’s 
feats  in  England  are  rendered  very  unwholefome  from 
the  great  quantity  of  wood  which  furrounds  them. 

Houfes  fituated  in“  low  marfhy  countries",  or  near 
large  lakes  of  ftagnating  water,  are  likewife  un- 
wholefome. Waters  which  ftagnate  not  only  render 
the  air  damp,  but  load  it  with  putrid  exhalations, 
which  produce  the  mod  dangerous  and  fatal  difeafes. 
Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  inhabit  marfhy  countries, 
ought  to  make  choice  of  the  dryefc  fituations  they 
can  find,  to  live  generoufly,  and  to  pay  the  ftrifteft 
regard  to  cleanlinefs. 

If  frefh  air  be  neceflfary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
ftill  more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people  rnufl  be 
kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one  can  hardly 
enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies,  without 
being  ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot  fuffocat- 
ing  fmell.  How  this  muft  afFeft  the  fick  any  one 
may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  fick 
as  frefh  air.  It  is  the  mod  reviving  of  all  cordials, 
if  it  be  administered  with  prudence.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows  at  ran- 
dom upon  the  fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be  let  into  the 
chamber  gradually,  and,  if  poffible,  by  opening 
the  windows  of  fome  other  apaitment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fpnnk- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar, , 
juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid 
J In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded  into 
the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  mto  the 
fame  apartment,  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh 
becomes  abfolutely  neceflary.  Infirmaries,  holp 

tals,  &c.  are  often  rendered  lo  noxious,  oi  wan 

I, roper  ventilation,  that  the  fick  run  more  hazard 
from  them  than  from  the  difeafe.  This  is  part.cu- 
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larly  the  cafe  when  putrid  fevers,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  infectious  difeafes  prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend  ho- 
fpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fafety,  to  take  care  that 
they  be  properly  ventilated.  Such  perfons  as  are 
obliged  to  fpend  mod  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick, 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infected  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  holpitals,  and  places  of  recep- 
tion for  the  fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at 
fome  diftance  from  any  great  town,  and  fuch  patients 
as  labour  under  any  infetious  difeafe  ought  never  to 
be  buffered  to  come  near  the  reft*. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  EXERCISE. 

A/JANY  people  look  upon  the  neceflity  man  is 
under  of  earning  his  bread  by  labour,  as  a 
curfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the 
ftruture  of'the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  necef- 
fary  than  food  for  the  prefervation  of  health:  thofe 
whom  poverty  obliges  to  labour  for'daily  bread,  are 
not  only  the  moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  mod 
happy  partofmankind.  Induftry  feldomfailsto  place 
fuch  above  want,  and  activity  lerves  them  infteadof 
phyfic.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who 
live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  in- 
creafeof  inhabitants  ininfant  colonies,  andthelonge- 
vity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where,  evi- 
ocnily  prove  it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well  as 
the  molt  uleful  employment. 

* A year  feldom  pafles  that  we  do  not  hear  of  fome  hofpital 
phylician  or  furgeon  having  loft  his  life  by  an  hofpital  fever 
caught  from  his  patients.  For  this  they  have  themfelves  alone 
o ame.  I heir  patients  are  either  in  an  improper  fituation,  or 
t ey  are  too  carelels  with  regard  to  their  own  condudi. 
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The  love  of  activity  (hews  itfelf  very  early  in  man. 
So  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy  youth  can- 
not  be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by  the  fear  of 
punifhment.  Our  love  of  motion  is  furely  a ftrong 
proof of  its  utility.  Nature  implants  no  difpofition 
in  vain.  It  feems  to  be  a catholic  law  throughout 
the  whole  animal  creation,  that  no  creature,  without 
exercife,  fhould  enjoy  health,  or  be  able  to  find  fub- 
fiftence.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as  much 
of  it  as  is  neceffary.  He  alone,  and  fuch  animals  as 
are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from  this  original 
law,  and  they  fuff'er.  accordingly. 

Inactivity  never  fails  to  induce  an  univerfal  re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  which  difpofes  the  body  to 
innumerable  difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed, 
neither  the  digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can 
be  duly  performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  worft  confe- 
quences  muft  enfue.  How  can  perfons  who  loll 
all  day  in  ealy  chairs,  and  fleep  all  night  on  beds  of 
down,  fail  to  be  relaxed  ? Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend 
the  matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach, 
fedan,  or  fuch  like.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury 
are  become  Id  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  lofing  the  ufe 
of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below  any  ovne 
to  walk,  who  can  afford  to  be  carried.  How  ridi- 
culous would  it  feem,  to  a perfon  unacquainted  with 
modern  luxury,  to  behold  the  young  and  healthy 
Twinging  along  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures! or  to  fee  a fat  carcafe,  over-run  with  difeafes 
occafioned  by  inactivity,  dragged  through  the  ftreets 
by  half  a dozen  horfes  * ! 


* It  is  not  neceflity,  but  fafhion,  which  makes  the  ufe  of  car- 
riages fo  common.  There  are  many  people  who  have  not  exer- 
cife enough  to  keep  their  humours  from  ftagnation,  who  yet  dare 
not  venture  to  make  avifit  to  their  next  neighbours,  but  in  a coach 
or  fedan,  left  they  fhould  be  looked  down  upon.  Strange,  that 
men  fhould  be  fuch  fools  as  to  be  laughed  out  of  the  ufe  of  their 
limbs,  or  to  throw  away  their  health,  in  order  to  gratify  a piece 
of  vanity,  or  to  comply  with  a ridiculous  fafhion ! 
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Glandular  obftruftions,  now  fo  common,  ge- 
nerally proceed  from  inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  moft 
obftinate  of  maladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kid- 
nies,  and  other  glands,  duly  perform  their  func- 
tions, health  is  feldom  impaired}  but,  when  they 
fail,  nothing  can  reftore  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the 
only  cure  we  know  for  glandular  obftructions;  in- 
deed, it  does  not  always  fucceed  as  a remedy;  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  would  feldom  fail 
to  prevent  thefe  complaints,  were  it  ufed  in  due 
time.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  amongft  thole 
who  take  fufficient  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are 
very  little  known ; whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive 
are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of  in- 
activity. Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves,  or  prevent  the  end- 
lefs  train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a relaxed 
ftate  of  thefe  organs.  We  feldom  hear  the  active  or 
laborious  complain  of  nervous  difeafes;  thefe  are 
referved  for  the  fons  of  eafe  and  affluence.  Many 
have  been  completely  cured  of  thefe  diforders  by 
being  reduced,  from  a ftate  of  opulence,  to  labour 
for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly  points  out  the 
fources  from  whence  nervous  difeafes  flow,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoftible  to  enjoy  health,  where 
the perfpiration  is  not  duly  carried  on;  but  that  can 
never  be  the  cafe  where  exercife  is  negleted.  When 
the  matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  off  by  perfpira- 
tion is  retained  in  the  body,  it  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  occafions  the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
Exercife  alone  would  prevent  many  of  thole  difeafes 
which  cannot  be  cured,  an.d  would  remove  others 
where  medicine  proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author*,  in  his  excellent  treatife  on  health, 
fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought  to  make 

* Cheyne. 
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exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We  would  recom- 
mend this,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  valetudinary, 
but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does  not  oblige  them  to 
take  fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary  artificers*, 
fhop-keepers,  ftudious  perfons,  &c.  Such  ought 
to  ufe  exercife  as  regularly  as  they  take  food.  This 
might  generally  be  done  without  any  interruption  to 
bufinefs  or  real  lofs  of  time. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more  than 
the  modern  cuftom  of  lying  a-bed  too  long  in  a 
morning.  This  is  the  general  pradt'ice  in  great  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  rife  before  eight  or 
nine  o’clock;  but  the  morning  is  undoubtedly  the 
bed:  time  for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty, 
and  the  body  refrefhed  with  deep.  Befides,  the 
morning  air  braces  and  flrengthens  the  nerves,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold 
bath.  Let  any  one  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
lie  h-bed  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or 
feven,  fpend  a couple  of  hours  in  walking,  riding, 
or  any  adive  diverdon  without  doors,  and  he  will 
find  his  fpirits  cheerful  and  ferene  through  the  day, 
his  appetite  keen,  and  his  body  braced  and  {length- 
ened. Cuftom  foon  renders  early  rifing  agreeable. 


* Sedentarv  occupations  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  by  wo- 
men. They  'bear  confinement  much  better  than  men,  and  are 
litter  for  every  kind  of  bufinefs  which  does  not  require  much 
itrength  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee  a lufty  fellow  making 
pins,  needles,  or  watch-wheels,  while  many  of  the  laborious  parts 
of  hulbandry  are  carried  on  by  the  other  fex.  The  fadl  is,  we 
want  men  for  laborious  employments,  while  one  half  of  the  other 
fex  are  rendered  ufelefs  for  want  of  occupations  fuited  to  their 
flrength  &c.  Were  girls  bred  to  mechanical  employments,  we 
fhould  not  fee  fuch  numbers  of  them  prollitute  themfelves  for 
bread,  nor  find  fuch  a want  of  men  for  the  important  purpofes  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  &c.  An  eminent  filk  manufacturer  told 
me  that  he  found  women  aniwer  better  for  that  bufinefs,  than 
men  : and  that  he  had  lately  taken  a great  many  girls  appren- 
tices as  ftik-weavers.  I hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
others.  , 
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and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  prefervation  of 
health. 

The  inactive  are  continually  complaining  of  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  indigedions,  &c.  Thefe 
complaints,  which  pave  the  way  to  many  others,  are 
not  to  be  removed  by  medicines.  They  can  only 
be  cured  by  a vigorous  courfe  of  exercife,  to  which 
indeed  they  feldom  fail  to  yield. 

Exercife,  if  poflible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
m the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  vari- 
ous methods  may  be  contrived  for  exercifing  the 
body  within  doors,  as  the  dumb  bell,  dancing, 
fencing,  &c.  It*  is  not  neceffarv  to  adhere  dridtly 
to  any"  particular  kind  of  exercife.  The  beft  way 
is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to  ofe  that  longed 
which  is  mod  durable  to  the  drength  and  confti- 
tution.  Thofe  kinds  of  exercife  which  give  adfion 
to  mod  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  walking,  running,  riding,  digging,  fwim- 
ming,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  adlive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  pradtifed.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exercife  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greated  fervice  to 
fuch  as  are  not  under  the  neceffity  of  labouring 
for  their  bread.  As  adtive  diverfions  lofe  ground, 
thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  confume 
time.  Indead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often 
require  more  thought  than  either  dudv  or  bufinefs. 
Every  thing  that  induces  people  to  fit  dill,  unlefs 
it  be  l'ome  neceffary  employment,  ought  to  be' 
avoided. 

The  diverfions  which  afford  the  bed  exercife 
are,  hunting,  (hooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand- 
ball, golff*,  &c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  pro- 
mote 

. * Golff  is  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is 
well  calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken 

^3  in 
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mote  perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They 
likewife  ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs 
and  agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a^day  on  horfeback;  thole  who  cannot  ride,  fhould 
employ  the  lame  time  in  walking.  Exercife  fhould 
never  be  continued  too  long.  Over-fatigue  pre- 
vents the  benefit  of  exercife,  and  inflead  of  ftrength- 
ening  the  body  tends  to  weaken  it. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort 
of  neceffity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  other 
vices  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at  length 
becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were  fond 
of  exercife  in  the  early  part  of  life,  become  quite 
averfe  from  it  afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
mofl  hypochondriac  and  gouty  people,  which  ren- 
ders their  difeafes  in  a great  meafure  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of-  whatever  rank,  to  learn  lome  me- 
chanical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were 
defjgned  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  en- 
couragement of  manufacture,  is  a queftion  of  no 
importance.  Certain  ic  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were 
frequently  to  amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in  this 
way,  it  might  have  many  good  effects.  They 
would  at  leaft  derive  as  much  honour  from  a few 
mafterly  fpecimens  of  their  own  workmanfhip,  as 
from  the  character  of  having  ruined  moft  of  their 
companions  by  gaming  or  drinking.  Befides,  men 
of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves  to  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  fociety. 

Indolence  not  only  occafions  diieales,  and  ren- 
ders men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  man- 
ner of  vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  little  better 
than  calling  him  vicious.  The  mind,  it  not  en- 


preatly  the  preference  uvci 

which  cannot  be  played  without  violence. 
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garred  in  Tome  ufeful  purfuit,  is  conftantly  in  queft 
of  ideal  pleafures,  or  imprefled  with  the  appre- 
henfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil.  From  thefe 
fources  proceed  moft  of  the  miferies  of  mankind. 
Certainly  man  was  never  intended  to  be  idle.  In- 
activity fruftrates  the  very  defign  of  his  creation ; 
whereas  an  aftive  life  is  the  bed  guardian  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  greateft  p refer  vative  of  health. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  SLEEP  AND  CLOTHING. 

QLEEP,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  re- 
^ gulated.  Too  little  deep  weakens  the  nerves, 
exhauds  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  difeafes  ; and  too 
much  renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and 
difpofes  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  a fimilar  nature.  A medium  ought 
therefore  to  be  obferved;  but  this  is  not  eafy  to 
fix.  Children  require  more  deep  than  grown  per- 
fons,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  drink  freely,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioudy. 
Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot  be  mea- 
l'ured  by  time;  as  one  perfon  will  be  more  re- 
frefhed  by  five  or  fix  hours  deep,  than  another  by 
eight  or  ten. 

Children  may  always  be  allowed  to  take  as  much 
deep  as  they  pleafe;  but,  for  adults,  fix  or  feven 
hours  is  certainly  diffident,  and  no  one  ought  to 
exceed  eight.  Thofe  who  lie  a-bed  more  than  eight 
hours  may  dumber,  but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
deep ; luch  generally  tofs  and  dream  away  the 
fore-part  of  the  night,  fink  to  red:  towards  morn- 
ing, and  dofe  till  noon.  The  bed  way  to  make 
deep  found  and  refrefhing  is  to  rife  betimes.  The 
cudom  of  lying  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  not 
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only  makes  the  fleep  lefs  refrefliing,  but  relaxes 
the  folids,  and  greatly  weakens  the  conffitution. 

Nature  points  out  night  as  the  proper  feafon  for 
fleep.  Nothing  more  certainly  deftroys  the  con- 
ftitution  than  night- watching.  It  is  great  pity  that 
a practice  fo  cleftru&ive  to  health  Ihould  be  fo 
much*  in  fafhion.  How  quickly  the  want  of  reft 
in  due  feafon  will  blaft  the  moft  blooming  com- 
plexion, or  ruin  the  beft  conftitution,  is  evident 
from  the  ghaftly  countenances  of  thofe  who,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  turn  day  into  night,  and  ni^ht 
into  day. 

To  make  fleep  refrelhing,  the  following  things 
are  requiflte : Firft,  to  take  fufficient  exercife  m 
the  open  air;  to  avoid  ftrong  tea  or  coffee;  next, 
to  eat  a light  fupper;  and  laftly,  to  lie  down  with 
a mind  as  cheerful  and  ferene  as  pofiible. 

. It  is  certain  that  too  much  exercife  will  pre- 
vent fleep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom  how- 
ever hear  the  active  and  laborious  complain  of  reft- 
lefs  nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  flothful  who 
generally  have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  a bed  of  down  fhould  not  be  refrelhing  to  a 
perfon  who  fits  all  day  in  an  eafy  chair?  A great 
part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  reft 
and  motion  ; but  they  who  negledt  the  latter  can 
never  relifh  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more 
true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  fleep,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  caufe  found  fleep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many  per-fons,  if  they  exceed  the 
leaft  at  that  meal,  are  lure  to  have  unealy  nights  ; 
and,  if  they  fall  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreflion 
on  their  ftomach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful 
dreams,  broken  and  difturbed  repofe,  the  night- 
mare, &c.  Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed 
with  a light  fupper,  or  fit  up  till  that  meal  was 
1 1 pretty 
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pretry  well  digefted,  they  would  enjoy  found  deep, 
and  rife  refrefhed  and  cheerful.  There  are  indeed 
fome  people  who  cannot  fleep  unlefs  they  have  eat 
fome  folid  food  at  night,  but  this  does  not  imply 
the  neceffity  of  a heavy  fupper ; befides,  thefe  are 
generally  perfons  who  have  accuftomed  themfelves 
to  this  method,  and  who  do  not  take  a fufficient 
quantity  of  folid  food  and  exercife. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  one  feldom 
enjoys  found  deep.  That  greateft  of  human  blelf- 
ings  flies  the  wretched,  and  vidts  the  happy,  the 
cheerful,  and  the  gay.  This  is  a fufficient  reafon 
why  every  man  fliould  endeavour  to  be  as  eafy  in 
his  mind  as  poffible  when  he  goes  to  red:.  Many, 
by  indulging  grief  and  anxious  thought,  have  ba- 
niffied  found  deep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never 
afterwards  enjoy  it. 

Sleep,  when  taken  in  the  fore-part  of  the  night, 
is  generally  reckoned  moft  refreffiing.  Whether 
this  be  the  eueift  of  habit  or  not,  is  hard  to  fay; 
but  as  moft  people  are  accuftomed  to  go  early  to 
bed  when  young,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  deep, 
at  this  fealon,  will  prove  moft  refreffiing  to  them 
ever  after.  Whether  the  fore-parr  of  the  night  be 
beft  for  deep  or  not,  furely  the  fore-part  of  the 
day  is  fitted  both  for  bufinefs  and  amufement.  I 
hardly  ever  knew  an  early  rifer  who  did  not  enjoy 
a good  date  of  health  *.  ' 

Of  Clothing. 

rile  clothing  ought  to  be'  fuited  to  the  climate. 
Cuitom  has  no  doubt  a very  great  influence  in  this 


- Men  of  every  occupation,  and  in  every  frtuation  of  life, 
have  lived  to  a good  old  age  ; nay  fome  have  enjoyed  this  bleff- 

wh°ft  P'a"  «”>»  <=Y  "0  means  regular  : but  it  con- 

Ms  With  obfer.atlOD,  that  all  very  old  men  have  been  early 
ers.  i is  is  . e only  circumftahce  attending  longevity,  tc 
. 1 never  knew  an  exception. 

article 
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article  j but  no  cuftom  can"  ever  change  the  na- 
ture of  things  fo  far,  as  to  render  the  fame  clothing 
fit  for  an  inhabitant  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  ifland 
of  Jamaica.  It  is  not  indeed  neceffary  to  obferve 
an  exadt  proportion  betwixt  the  quantity  of  clothes 
we  wear,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  which  we  in- 
habit; but,  at  the  fame  time,  proper  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  open- 
nefs  of  the  country,  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  {forms,  &c.  j 

In  youth,  while  the  blood  is  hot  and  the  per- 
fpiration  free,  it  is  lefs  neceffary  to  cover  the  body 
with  a great  quantity  of  clothes ; but,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  when  the  {kin  becomes  rigid  and  the 
humours  more  cool,  the  clothing  fnould  be  in- 
creafed.  Many  difeafes  in  the  latter  period  of  life 
proceed  from  a defedt  of  perfpiration : thefe  may, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  prevented  by  a fuitable  addition 
to  the  clothing,  or  by  wearing  fuch  as  are  better 
calculated  for  promoting  the  difcharge  from  the 
{kin,  as  clothes  made  of  cotton,  flannel,  &c. 

The  clothing  ought  likewife  to  be  fuited  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year.  Clothing  may  be  warm  enough 
for  fu miner,  which  is  by  no  means  fufficient  for 
winter.  The  greatefl:  caution,  however,  is  neceflfary 
in  making  thefe  changes.  We  ought  neither  to 
put  off  our  winter  clothes  too  foon,  nor  to  wear  our 
fummer  ones  too  long.  In  this  country,  the  winter 
often  fets  in  very  early  with  great  rigour,  and  we  have 
frequently  cold  weather  even  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fummer  months.  It  would  likewife 
be  prudent  not  to  make  the  change  alfat.once,  but 
to  do  it  gradually;  and  indeed  the  changes  of  ap- 
parel in  this  climate  ought  to  be  very  inconfider- 
able,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  pafled  the 
meridian  of  life*. 

Clothqs 

* That  colds  kill  more  than  plagues,  is  an  old  obfervation  ; and, 
with  regard  to  this  country,  it  holds  ftridUy  true,  bvery  perfon 
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Clothes  often  become  hurtful  by  their  being 
made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  pride  or  va- 
nity. Mankind  in  all  ages  feem  to  have  confidered 
clothes  in  this  view;  accordingly  their  fafhion  and 
figure  have  been  continually  varying,  with  very 
little  regard  either  to  health,  the  climate,  or  con- 
veniency:  a farthingale,  for  example,  may  be  very 
neceftary  in  hot  fouthern  climates,  but  furely  no- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  north. 

Even  the  human  fbape  is  often  attempted  to  be 
mended  by  drefs,  and  thofe  who  know  no  better 
believe  that  mankind  would  be  monfters  without 
its  afliftance.  All  attempts  of  this  nature  are 
highly  pernicious.  The  moll  deftrudlive  of  them 
in  this  country  is  that  of  fqueezing  the  ftomach 
and  bowels  into  as  narrow  a compafs  as  poftible,  to 
procure,  what  is  falfely  called,  a fine  fhape.  By 
this  practice  the  adtion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  almoft  all 
the  vital  fundlions,  are  obllrudled.  Hence  pro- 
ceed indigeftions,  fyncopes,  or  fainting  fits,  coughs, 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and  other  complaints 
fo  common  among  females. 

The  feet  likewife  often  fuffer  by  preflure.  How 
a fmall  foot  came  to  be  reckoned  genteel,  I will 
not  pretend  to  fay;  but  certain  it  is,  that  this  no- 
tion has  made  many  perfons  lame.  Almoft  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  troubled  with  corns : a dif- 
eafe  that  is  feldom  or  never  occafioned  but  by  ftrait 
fhocs.  Corns  are  not  only  very  troublefome,  but 
by  rendering  people  unable  to  walk,  the£:may 

of ‘ difeernment,  however,  will  perceive,  that  molt  of  the  co'ds 
which  prove  fo  deftrudhve  to  the  inhabitants  offeritain^ne  owing 
to  their  imprudence  in  changing  clothes."'  A.fe w&bm  days  in 
March  or  April  induce  them  to  tfrrow  off. their  winter  gar- 
ments, without  considering  that  our  moil  penetrating  colds  ge- 
nerally happen  in  May.  " Jr  ° ° 

likewife 
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likewife  be  confidered  as  the  remote  caufe  of  other 
difeafes*. 

The  fize  and  figure  of  the  fhoe  ought  certainly 
to  be  adapted  to  the  foot.  In  children  the  feet  are 
as  well  fhaped  as  the  hands,  and  the  motion  of  the 
toes  as  free  and  eafy  as  that  of  the  fingers;  yet 
few  perfons  in  the  advanced  periods  of  life  are  able 
to  make  any  ufe  of  their  toes.  They  are  generally, 
by  narrow  fhoes,  fqueezed  all  of  a heap,  and  often 
laid  over  one  another  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be 
rendered  altogether  incapable  of  motion.  Nor  is 
the  high  heel  lefs  hurtful  than  the  narrow  toe.  A 
lady  may  leem  taller  for  walking  on  her  tiptoes, 
but  fhe  will  never  walk  well  in  this  manner.  It 
Itrains  her  joints,  diftorts  her  limbs,  makes  her 
ftoop,  and  utterly  deftroys  all  her  eafe  and  grace- 
fulnefs  of  motion:  it  is  entirely  owing  to  fhoes 
with  high  heels  and  narrow  toes,  that  not  one  fe- 
male in  ten  can  be  faid  to  walk  well. 

In  fixing  on  the  clothes,  due  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  avoid  all  tight  bandages.  Garters,  buckles,  &c. 
when  drawn  too  tight,  not  only  prevent  the  free 
motion  and  ufe  of  the  parts  about  which  they  are 
bound,  but  likewife  obftruft  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  prevents  t?ie  equal  nourifhment  and 
orowth  of  thele  parts,  and  occafions  various  diE 
eafes.  Twht  bandages  about  the  neck,  as  flocks, 
cravats,  necklaces,  &c.  are  extremely  dangerous. 
They  obflrudt  the  blood  in  its  courle  from  the 
brain  by  which  means  headachs,  vertigos,  apo- 
plexies, and  other  fatal  difeafes  are  often  occa- 
sioned. 


* We  often  fee  perfons  who  are  rendered  quire  lame  by  the 
rails  Of  their  tecs  having  grown  into  the  flefh,  and  frequently 
hear  of  mortifications,  proceeding  from  this  cau  e A.  th  > 
and  mativ  other  inconveniences  attending  the  leet,  mu  a De  im- 
puted folely  to  the  uic  of  llicrt  and  (trait  (hoes. 


The 
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The  perfection  of  drefs  is  to  be  eafy  and  clean. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  for  any  one 
to  make  himfelf  a Have  to  fine  clothes.  Such  a 
one,  and  many  fuch  there  are,  would  rather  remain 
as  fixt  as  a ftatue  from  morning  till  night,  than  dif- 
compofe  a fingle  hair  or  alter  the  pofition  of  a pin. 
Were  we  to  recommend  any  particular  pattern  for 
drefs,  it  would  be  that  which  is  worn  by  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers.  They  are  always  neat,  clean, 
and  often  eleganr,  without  any  thing  fuperfluous. 
What  others  lay  out  upon  tawdry  laces,  ruffles,  and 
ribands,  they  bellow  upon  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 
Finery  is  only  the  affectation  of  drefs,  and  very 
often  covers  a great  deal  of  dirt. 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  regard  to  clothing,  that 
it  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  climate,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  period  of  life;  but  like- 
wife  to  the  temperature  and  conftitution.  Robuft 
perfons  are  able  to  endure  either  cold  or  heat  better 
than  the  delicate;  conlequently  may  be  lefs  atten- 
tive to  their  clothing.  But  the  precife  quantity  of 
clothes  neceffary  for  any  perfon  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reaioning.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  ex- 
perience, and  every  man  is  the  bell  judge  for  him- 
felf what  quantity  of  clothes  is  neceffary  to  keep 
him  warm*.  r 


• The  celebrated  Boerhaave  ufed  to  fay,  that  no  body  fuffered 
by  cold  lave  fools  and  beggars ; the  latter  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure clothes,  and  the  former  not  having  fenfe  to  wear  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may  I can  with  the  ilrifteft  truth  declare,  that  in  many 
cales  where  the  powers  of  medicine  had  been  tried  in  vain  I 
have  cured  the  patient  by  recommending  thick  Ihoes,  a flannel 
waiflcoat  and  drawers,  a pair  of  under  ftockings,  or  a flannel 
petticoat,  to  be  worn  during  the  cold  feafon  at  leak. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

A MODERN  author*  obferves,  that  tem- 
perance  and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phy- 
ficians  in  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that 
if  thefe  were  duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little 
occafion  for  any  other.  Temperance  may  juftly 
be  called  the  parent  of  health  ; yet  numbers  of 
mankind  ad  as  if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death 
too  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  by  intemperance 
and  debauch  feem  as  it  were  to  folicit  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the 
very  conftruction  of  the  human  body.  Health 
depends  on  that  ftate  of  the  folids  and  fluids 
which  fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
vital  functions ; and,  while  thefe  go  regularly  on, 
we  are  found  and  well;  but  whatever  difturbs 
them  neceflarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance 
never  fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  ceco- 
nomy ; it  hurts  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves, 
renders  the  different  lecretions  irregular,  vitiates 
the  humours,  and  occafions  numberlefs  difeales. 

The  analogy  between  the  nounfhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a ftriking  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moillure  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation;  yet  an  over-quantity  of  eithei  will 
entirely  deftroy  it.  The  beft  things  becomes  hurt- 
ful, nay  deftrudtive,  when  carried  to  excefs.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  human  wildom 
conlifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paffions  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  that  chiefly  which  en- 
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titles  us  to  the  charader  of  rational  beings.  The 
Slave  of  appetite  will  ever  be  thedifgrace  of  human 
nature. 

The  Author  of  Nature  hath  endued  us  with  vari- 
ous pafAons,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Species,  the 
prefervation  of  the  individual,  &c.  Intemperance 
is  the  abufe  of thefe  paffions  j and  moderation  confifts 
in  the  proper  regulation  of  them.  Men,  not  con- 
tented with  fatisfy in g the  Ample  calls  of  Nature, 
create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually  in  fearch  of 
fomething  that  may  gratify  them;  but  imaginary- 
wants  never  can  be  gratified.  Nature  is  content 
with  little;  but  luxury  knows  no  bounds.  Hence 
the  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  fel- 
dom  flop  in  their  career,  till  their  money  or  their 
constitution  fails:  then  indeed  they  generally  fee 
their  error  when  too  late.  7 

It  is  impofiible  to  lay  down  fixt  rules  with  re- 
gard to  diet,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitu- 
tions  of  mankind.  The  mod  ignorant  perfon,  how- 
ever, certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs;  and 

it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man,  if  he  choofes,  to 
avoid  it. 


a- 


The  great  rule  of  diet  is  to  Study  fimplicity. 
ture  delights  in  the  moft  plain  and  Ample  food,  anc 
every  animal,  except  man,  follows  her  didates 
Man  alone  riots  at  large,  and  ranfacks  the  wholi 
creation  in  queSt  of  luxuries,  to  his  own  deftrudion 
An  elegant  writer  * of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  in 
temperance  in  diet:  “ For  my  part,  when  I behok 
a fafhionable  table  fet  out  in  all  its  magniAcence 
I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and  dropfies,  fevers  ant 
ethargies,  with  other  innumerable  diftempers 
lying  in  ambufcade  among  the  diShes.” 

Nor  is  intemperance  in  other  things  ]’efs  deftruc 
tive  than  in  diet.  How  quickly  does  the  immode. 
rate  puriuit  or  carnal  plealures,  or  the  abufe  of  in- 
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toxicating  liquors,  ruin  the  befb  conflitution ! Indeed 
thefe  vices  generally  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  fo  often  behold  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  even  before  they  have  arrived  at  the  prime 
of  life,  worn  out  with  difeafes,  and  hailing  with  fwift 
pace  to  an  untimely  grave.  Did  men  refledl  on  the 
painful  difeafes,  and  premature  deaths,  which  are 
daily  occafioned  by  intemperance,  it  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  them  flirink  back  with  horror  from 
the  indulgence  even  of  their  darling  pleafures. 

Intemperance  does  not  hurt  its  votaries  alone  j 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effefts  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  embra- 
cing dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the  fu- 
ture, fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have 
ferved  to  bring  up  their  offspring  in  a decent  man- 
ner? How  often  do  we  behold  the  miferable  mother, 
with  her  helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the 
cruel  father  is  indulging  his  infatiate  appetites? 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  even 
extirpated,  by  intemperance.  Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the 
lives  of  children,  as  the  intemperance  of  parents. 
The  poor  man  who  labours  all  day,  and  at  night 
lies  down  contented  with  his-humble  fare,  can  boaft 
a numerous  offspring,  while  his  pampered  lord, 
funk  in  eale  and  luxury,  often  languifhes  without 
an  heir  to  his  ample  fortunes.  Even  dates  and  em- 
pires feel  the  influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  or 
fall  as  it  prevails. 

In  Head  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  fhall  only,  by  way  of  example,  make  a 
few  obfervations  on  one  particular  lpecies  of  that 
vice,  viz.  the  ubufe  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Every  aft  of  intoxication  puts  Nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  poilonous 

draught.  When  this  is  repeated  almoft  every  day,  it 
& is 
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is  ea fy  to  forefee  the  confequences.  That  conftitu- 
tion  muft  be  ftrong  indeed,  which  is  able  long  to 
hold  out  under  a daily  fever!  but  fevers  occafioned 
by  drinking  do  not  always.  go  off  in  a day  j they 
frequently  end  in  an  inflammation  of  the  bread, 
liver,  or  brain,  and  produce  fatal  effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  fhould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  kind. 
Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excels,  weaken 
the  bowels  and  fpoil  the  digeftion ; they  deftroy  the 
power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  paralytic  and  con- 
vulflve  diforders;  they  likewife  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render  it 
unfit  for  circulation,  and  the  nourilhment  of  the 
body.  Hence  obftnnftions,  atrophies,  dropfies, 
and  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are  the  com- 
mon ways  in  which  drunkards  make  their  exit. 
Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by  hard 
drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who 
feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  foaking, 
as  it  is  called,  though  its  effecfts  be  not  fo  violent,  is 
not  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veffels  are  kept  con- 
ftantly  full  and  upon  the  ftretch,  the  different  digef- 
tions  can  neither  be  duly  performed,  nor  the  hu- 
mours properly  prepared.  Hence  moft  people  of 
this  charafter  are  afflidled  with  the  gout,  the  gravel, 
ulcerous  fores  in  the  legs,  &c.  If  thefe.  diforders  do 
not  appear,  they  are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypo- 
chondriacal affeftions,  and  other  iymptoms  of  in- 
digeftion, 

Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it  is 
thought  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
die  of  that  difeafe.  Hard  drinking  is  no  .doubt  one 
of  the  caufes  to  which  we  muft  impute  the  increase 
of  confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid 
malt  liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
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land,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  fizy  and  unfit 
for  circulation;  from  whence  proceed  obftruclions, 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  p-hth ideal : nor  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  almoft: 
indigeflible  nature  of  ftrong  ale. 

Thofe  who  drink  ardent  ipirits  or  ftrong  wines  run 
ftill  greater  hazard;  thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame 
the  blood,  and  tear  the  tender  veflfels  of  the  lungs  to 
pieces ; yet  fo  great  is  the  confumption  of  them  in 
this  country,  that  one  would  almoft  be  induced  to 
think  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  them  *. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 
misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief. It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eare.  But, 
alas!  this  l'olace  is  fhort-lived;  and  when  it  is  over, 
the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  ufual  tone  as 
they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it.  Elence  a re- 
, petition  of  the  dofe  becomes  necefiary,  and  every  frefh 
dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the  unhappy 
■wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at  length 
falls  a facrifice  to  what  at  firft  perhaps  was  taken 
only  as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejedted  as  the 
drunkard  when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it 
is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others  the 
moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an  end 
to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of  fpleen  or 
ill  humour. 


* We  may  form  fome  notion  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of  ardent 
fpirits  confumed  in  Great  Britain  from  this  circurnftance,  that  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs,  befides  the  great  quan- 
tity of  foreign  fpirits  duly  entered,  and  the  ftill  greater  quantity 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftnuggled,  it  is  computed  that  above  two 
thoufand  private  ftills  are  conltantly  employed  in  preparing  a 
poifonous  liquor  called  MolaJJis.  The  common  people  have  got 
fo  univerfally  into  the  habic  of  drinking  this  bale  ipirit,  that 
when  a porter  or  labourer  is  feen  reeling  along  the  ftreets,  they 
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Drunkennefs  not  onlyproves  deftru&ive  to  health, 
but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is 
Itrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves  on  ac- 
count of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that  of  brutes, 
Ihould  take  pleafure  in  finking  fo  far  below  them. 
Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue  ever  after  in  that  condi- 
tion, it  would  feem  but  a juft  punifhment.  Though 
this  be  not  the  confequence  of  one  adt  of  intoxica- 
tion, it  feldom  fails  to  fucceed  a courfe  of  it.  By  a 
habitof  drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced 
to  a mere  idiot  *. 

Intoxication  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  young  per- 
fons.  It  heats  their  blood,  impairs  their  ftrength, 
andobftrudts  their  growth;  befides,  the  frequent  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors  in  the  early  part  of  life  deftroys  any 
benefit  that  might  arife  from  them  afterwards. 
Thofe  who  make  a pradlice  of  drinking  generous 
liquors  when  young,  cannot  expedl  to  reap  any 
benefit  from  them  as  a cordial  in  the  decline  of 
life. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  in  itfelf  a moft  abomi- 
nable vice,  but  is  an  inducement  to  many  others. 
There  is  hardly  any  crime  fo  horrid  that  the  drunk- 
ard will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  of  liquor.  We 
have  known  mothers  fell  their  children's  clothes,  the 

* It  is  amazing  that  our  improvements  in  arts,  learning,  and 
politcnefs,  have  not  put  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cefs  out  of  falhion.  It  is  indeed  lefs  common  in  South  Britain 
than  it  was  formerly ; but  it  {fill  prevails  very  much  in  the  North, 
where  this  relic  of  barbarity  is  miftaken  for  hofpitality.  There 
no  man  is  fuppofed  to  entertain  his  guefts  well,  who  does  not 
make  them  drunk.  Forcing  people  to  drink,  is  certainly  the 
greatcft  piece  of  rudenefs  that  any  man  can  be  guilty  of.  Man- 
linefs,  complaifance,  or  mere  good-nature,  may  induce  a man  to 
take  his  glafs,  if  urged  to  it,  at  a time  when  he  might  as  well 
take  potfon.  The  cuftom  of  drinking  to  excefs  has  long  been 
out  of  fafhion  in  France ; and,  as  it  begins  to  lcfe  ground  among 
the  politer  part  of  the  Englifh,  we  hope  it  will  foon  be  banilhed 
Irom  every  part  of  this  ifiand. 
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food  that  they  fhould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even 
the  infants  themfelves,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  ac- 
curfed  draught. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  CLEANLINESS. 


THE  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for 
nothing,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to 
be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our  bodies 
by  perfpiration,  renders  frequent  change  of  apparel 
neceffary.  Changing  apparel  greatly  promotes  the 
fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fo  neceffary  for  health. 
When  that  matter  which  ought  to  be  carried  oft  b/ 
perfpiration,  is  either  retamed  in  the  body,  or  re- 
forbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  mud  occafion  diieafes. 

Difeafes  of  the  fkin  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  ot 
deanlinefs*.  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  m- 
feSion,  or  brought  on  by  poor  living,  unwhole- 
fomefood,  &c.  but  they  will  feldoin  continue  long 
where  cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  lame  eau  e mu 
we  impute  the  various  kind,  of  vermin  which 
feft  the  human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Theie  may 

always  be  banilhed  by  cleanlinels  alone,  and  where- 
ever  they  abound,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is 

"'on"! common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fevers 

is  SK*  cleanlinefs!  Thefe  fevers  c«* V 
begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  clofe  dirty  houies. 


. Mr.  Pot.  in  his  fnrgical  obfem.ions 
which  he  calls  the  chimney-fweepers  cancer,  a .egleft 

liar  ,o  that  unhappy  let  of  people. ■ Jhl| J>«  *'“B>illctdi  ifthatj 

0fto7d"fb’odT  Which  ifthe  feat  of 'this  cruel  difeafe  was  kept 
wanting,  it  would  never  happen. 


who 
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who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  take  little  exercife, 
and  wear  dirty  clothes.  There  the  infedion  is  gene- 
rally hatched,  which  often  Cpreads  far  and  wide,  to 
thedeftrudion  of  many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be 
confidered  as  an  objed  of  public  attention.  Itis 
not  Efficient  that  Tbe  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  my  neighbour  affeds  my  health  as  well  as  his 
own.  If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a com- 
mon nuifance,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as 
infedious.  All  who  regard  their  health  fhould  keep 
at  a diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are  col- 
leded,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. It  is  well  known  that  infedious  difeafes  are 
communicated  by  tainted  air.  Every  thing,  there- 
fore, which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or  lpread  the 
i.nfedion,  ought  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded 
againft.  For  this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no  filth, 
of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 
ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  infedion 
than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed. 

In  many  great  towns  the  ftreets  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  afties, 
dung,  and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  Even  flaughter- 
houles,  or  killing  Ihambles,  are  often  to  be  feen  in 
the  very  centre  of  great  towns.  The  putrid  blood, 
excrements,  &c.  with  which  thefe  places  are  gene- 
rally covered,  cannot  fail  to  taint  the  air,  and  ren- 
der it  unwholefome.  How  eafily  might  this  be 
prevented  by  adive  magiftrates,  who  have  it  always 
in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative  to 
things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  them ! 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  gene- 
ral cleanlinefs  does  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  under- 
ftood  by  the  magiftrates  of  moft  great  towns  in 
Britain  i though  health,  pleafure,  and  delicacy,  all 
confpire  to  recommend  an  attention  to  it.  Nothin*- 
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can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  conducive  to 
their  health,  than  a clean  town;  nor  can  any  thing 
imprefs  a ftranger  with  a more  difrefpedtful  idea  of 
any  people  than  its  oppofite.  Whatever  pretenfions 
people  may  make  to  learning,  politenefs,  or  civiliz- 
ation, we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  while  they 
negleft  cleanlinefs,  they  are  in  a date  of  barbarity  *. 

The  peafants  in  mod  countries  fecm  to  hold  clean- 
linefsdn  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for  the  open 
fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  this  difpodtion.  One  feldom  fees  a 
farm- houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the  door,  and 
frequently  the  cattle  and  their  maders  lodge  under 
tbe  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife  extremely  care- 
lefs  with  refpeft  to  change  of  apparel,  keeping  their 
houfes,  &c.  clean.  This  is  merely  the  effeft  of  in- 
dolence and  a dirty  difpofition.  Habit  may  indeed 
render  it  lefs  difagreeable  to  them,  but  no  habit  can 
ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear  dirty  clothes  or 
breathe  unwholefome  air. 

As  many  articles  of  diet  come  through  the  hands 
of peafants,  every  method  (hould  be  taken  to  encou- 
rage and  promote  habits  of  cleanlinefs  among  them. 
This,  for  example,  might  be  done  by  giving  a fmall 
premium  to  the  perlon  who  brings  the  cleaned  and 
bed  article  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  butter,  cheefe, 
&c.  and  by  punidling  feverely  thofe  who  bring  it 


* In  ancient  Rome  the  greatefi  men  did  not  think  cleanlinefs 
an  objedl  unworthy  of  their  attention.  Pliny  fays,  the  Cloaca , or 
common  fewers  for  the  conveyance  of  filth  and  naftinefs  from  the 
city,  were  the  greatefi:  of  all  the  public  works ; and  bellows 
higher  encomiums  upon  Tarquinius,  Agrippa,  and  others  who 
made  and  improved  them,  than  on  thofe  who  atchieved  the 

greatefi  conquefis.  _ ' 

How  truly  great  does  the  emperor  Trajan  appear,  when 
giving  directions  to  Pliny  his  proconlul,  concerning  the  making 
of  a common  fewer  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  a con- 
quered city dirty 
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dirty.  The  fame  method  fhould  be  taken  with 
butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  and  all  who  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  necdfaries  of  life. 

In  camps  the  ftrifteft  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infectious 
difeafes  are  often  ipread  ainongft  a whole  army  ; and 
frequently  more  die  of  chefe  than  by  the  fword.  The 
Jews  during  their  encampments  in  the  wildernefs, 
received  particular  inftrudtions  with  refpedt  to  clean- 
linefs*. The  rules  enjoined  them  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation.  Indeed  the  whole 
fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that  people  has  a manifeft 
tendency  to  promote  cleanlinefs.  Whoever  con- 
fiders  the  nature  of  their  climate,  the  difeafes  to 
which  they  were  liable,  and  their  dirty  difpofition, 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  mod  eaftern  countries, 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion. 
The  Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion, 
enjoins  various  bathings,  wafhings,  and  purifications. 
No  doubt  thefe  might  be  defigned  to  reprefent  in- 
ward purity.;  but  they  were  at  the  fame  time  cal- 
culated for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However 
whimfical  thefe  wafhings  may  appear  to  fome,  few 
things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a 
proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
perfon,  for  example,  after  vifiting  the  fick,  hand- 
ling a dead  body,  or  touching  any  thing  that  might 
convey  infedlion,  to  wafh  before  he  went  into  com- 
pany, or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would  run  Ids  hazard 
cither  of  catching  the  infedlion  himfelf,  or  of  com- 
municating it  to  others. 


Frequent  wafhing  not  only  removes  the  filth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  fkin,  but  likewife  pro- 


'S  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which 
1 rom  thee,  Sec.  Deuter.  chap,  xxiii,  ver.  12,  13. 
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motes  the  peripiration,  braces  the  body,  and  en- 
livens the  {pints.  Flow  refrefhed,  how  cheerful,” 
and  agreeable  does  one  feel  on  beingffiaved,  wafhed, 
and  fhifted;  efpecially  when  thele  offices  have  been 
negleCted  longer  than  ufual ! 

The  eaftern  cuftom  of  waffiing  the  feet,  though 
lefs  neceffiary  in  this  country,  is  neverthelefs  a very 
agreeablepieceofcleanlinefs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prelervation  of  health.  The  fweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered,  can- 
not fail  to  obftruCt  the  perfpiration.  This  piece  of 
cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fevers. 
Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and  legs  in 
lukewarm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed  to 
cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom 
experience  the  ill  effeCts  which  often  proceed  from 
thefe  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffiary  than  on  ffilpboard.  If  epidemical  diftem- 
pers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  fafe.  The  beft 
way  to  prevent  them,  is  to  take  care  that  the  whole 
company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  bedding,  &c. 
When  infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  cleanlinefs 
is  the  molt  likely  means  to  prevent  their  fpreading: 
it  is  likey/ife  neceffary-to  prevent  their  returning 
afterwards,  or  being  conveyed  to  other  places.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  clothes,  bedding,  &c.  of  the  fick 
ought  to  be  carefully  wafhed,  and  fumigated  with 
brimflone.  InfeCtion  will  lodge  a long  time  in 
dirty  clothes,  and  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moft 
terrible  manner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people  are 
collected  together,  cleanlinefs  ought  to  be  mod  re- 
ligioufly  obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  fuch  places 
is. often  fufficient  to  make  one  fick.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine  what  effeCt  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
dileafed.  In  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 

linefs  is  negleCted,  a perfon  in  perfeCt  health  h'as  a 

greater 
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greater  chance  to  become  lick,  than  a Tick  perfon 
has  to  get  well. 

Few  things  are  more  unaccountable  than  that 
negletd,  or  rather  dread  of  cleanlinefs,  which  appears 
among  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick  ; they 
think  it  almod  criminal  to  fuffer  any  thing  that  k 
clean  to  come  near  a perfon  in  a fever,  for  example, 
and  would  rather  allow  him  to  wallow  in  all  manner 
of  filth,  than  change  the  lead  bit  of  his  linen.  If 
cleanlinefs  be  neceflary  for’ptrlons  in  health,  it  is 
certainly  more  fo  for  the  fick.  Many  difeafes  may 
be  cured  by  cleanlinefs  alone  ; mod  of  them  might 
be  mitigated  by  it;  and,  where  it  is  negledted,  the 
flighted  diforders  are  often  changed  into  the  mod 
malignant.  The  fame;midaken  care  which  prompted 
people  to  prevent  the  lead  admiflion  of  frefli  air  to 
the  fick,  feems  to  have  induced  them  to  keep  them 
dirty.  Both  thefe  dedrudlive  prejudices  wiil,  we 
hope,  be  foon  entirely  eradicated. 

Cleanlinefs  is  certainly  agreeable  to  our  nature. 
We  cannot  help  approving  it  in  others,  even  though 
we  fhould  not  pradtile  it  ourfelves.  It  fooner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
edeem  where  that  fails.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the 
highed  as  well  as  the  lowed  flation,  and  cannot  be 
difpenfed  with  in  either.  Few  virtues  are  of  more 
importance  to  fociety  than  general  cleanlinefs.  It 
ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  every  where;  but  in 
populous  cities  it  Ihould  be  almod  revered*. 

As  it  is  lmpolTible  to  be  thoroughly  dean  without  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  great  towns  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  this  article. 
Melt  great  towns  in  Britain  arc  To  fituated  as  to  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  water;  and  thofe  perfons  who  will  not  make  a proper  ufe  or 
it,  after  it  is  brought  to  their  hand,  certainly  deferve  to  be  fe- 
verely  pumlhed.  The  ftreets  of  great  towns,  where  water  can  be 
had,  ought  to  be  wafhed  every  day.  This  is  the  only  effedlual 
method  for  keeping  them  thoroughly  dean;  and,  upon  trial,  we 
gre  pervaded  it  will  be  found  the  dieapelt. 
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OF  INFECTION. 

MANY  difeafes  are  infedtious.  Every  perfon 
'LVA  ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pradtice  of  vifiting  the  lick,  though  often  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  confequences.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
difcourage  any  adt  of  charity  or  benevolence,  efpe- 
cially  towards  thofe  in  diftrels;  but  we  cannot  help 
blaming  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  their  neigh- 
bours lives  by  a miftaken  friendfhip  or  an  imper- 
tinent curiofity. 

The  houles  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night 
with  idle  vifiters.  It  is  cuflomary,  in  fuch  places, 
for  fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the  fick 
by  turns,  and  even  to  fit  up  with  them  all  night. 
It  would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould  fuch  always 
efcape.  Experience  teaches  us  the  danger  of  this 
condudt.  I'eople  often  catch  fevers  in  this  way, 
and  communicate  them  to  others,  till  at  length  they 
become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper,  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe;  yet  many  other  fevers  are  al- 
moft  as  infedtious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs 
fatal.  'Some  imagine  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal 
in  villages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper 
medical  affiltance.  This  may  fometimes  be  the 
cafe ; but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  oftener  pro- 
ceeds from  the  caule  above  mentioned. 

Were  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infedtion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  eftedlually 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. 

Such 
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Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and 
their  connexions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  Tick.  By 
crowding  the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwhole- 
fome,  and  by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal 
countenances  difturb  the  imagination  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  deprefs  his  fpirits.  Perfons  who  are  ill, 
efpecially  in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
pofiible.  The  fight  of  ftrange  faces,  and  every 
thing  that  difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  praXice  in  country-places  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  into  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infeXion. 
The  jnfeXion  does  not  always  die  with  the  pa- 
tient. Every  thing  that  comes  into  contaX  with 
bis  body  while  alive,  receives  the  contagion,  and 
fome  of  them,  as  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  re- 
tain it  for  a long  time.  Perfons  who  die  of  in- 
feXious  diforders  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied ; 
and  people  fhould  keep  as  much  as  pofiible  at  a 
diftance  from  them. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infeXious  dileaies,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept  at 
a proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  Jewifh  Le- 
giflator,  among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for 
preferving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to 
the  means  of  preventing  infeXion,  or  defilement  as 
it  is  called,  either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead 
body.  In  many  cafes  the  difeafed  were  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed  a 
crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations:  If  a 

perfon  only  touched  a difeafed  or  dead  body,  he 
was  appointed  to  wafh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to 
keep  for  fome  time  at  a diftance  from  fociety. 

InfeXious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  the  deceafed,  unlefs  it  has 
been  well  walhed  and  fumigated,  as  infeXion  may 

lodge 
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lodge  a long  time  in  it,  and  afterwards  produce 
very  tragical  effeCts.  This  fhews  the  danger  of 
buying  at  random  the  clothes  which  have  been 
worn  by  other  people. 

InfeClious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign 
climes,  brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do 
often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages 
of  that  trade  by  means  of  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is 
commonly  bellowed,  either  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction or  fpreading  of  infectious  maladies.  Some 
attention  indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plagues 
but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded*. 

InfeClion  is  often  fpread  through  cities,  by  jails, 
hofpitals,  &c.  Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the 
very  middle  of  populous  towns ; and  when  infec- 
tious difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoflible 
for  the  inhabitants  to  efcape.  Did  magiftrates  pay 
any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil 
might  be  eafily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs, 
abounding  with  various  kinds  of  infection,  and 

* Were  the  tenth  part  of  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  difeafes,  that  there  is  to  prevent  fmuggling,  it  would 
be  attended  with  many  happy  confequences.  This  might  ealily 
be  done  by  appointing  a phyfician  at  every  confiderable  fea-port, 
to  infpeft  the  lhip’s  company,  palfengers,  &c.  before  they  came 
afhore,  and,  if  any  fever  or  other  infeftious  diforder  prevailed, 
to  order  the  fhip  to  perform  a fhort  quarantine,  and  to  fend  the 
lick  to  fome  hofpital  or  proper  place  to  be  cured.  He  might 
likewife  order  all  the  clothes,  bedding,  Sec.  which  had  been 
ufed  by  the  fick  during  the  voyage,  to  be  either  dellroyed,  oi 
thoroughly  cleanfed  by  fumigation,  &c.  before  any  of  it  were 
fent  afltore.  A fcheme  of  this  kind,  if  properly  conducted, 
would  prevent  many  fevers,  and  other  infe&ious  difeafes,  .rom 
being  brought  by  failors  into  fea-port  towns,  and  by  this  means- 
diffufed  all  over  the  country. 
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muft  be  pernicious  to  health.  The  beft  advice 
that  we  can  give  to  luch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in 
laro-e  cities  is,  to  chufe  an  open  fituation  j to  avoid 
narrow,  dirty,  crowded  ftreets  ; to  keep  their  own 
houfes  and  offices  clean  and  to  be  as  much  abroad 
in  the  open  air  as  their  time  will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of 
infedtious  dileafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every  wheie 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  fick.  This  might 
often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town,  from 
being  infedted  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not  mean 
that  people  fhould  abandon  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions in  diftrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againft  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thofe  who  are  afflidted  with  difeafes  of  an  infedtious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  fick  in  infedtious  difeafes 
run  very  greac  hazard.  T.  hey  fhould  fluff  their 
nofes  with  tobacco,  or  lome  other  ftrong  fmelling 
herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the  like.  They  ought  like- 
wife  to  keep  the  patient  very  clean,  to  fprinkle  the 
room  where  he  lies  with  vinegar,  or  other  ftrong 
acids,  frequently  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefh  air  into 
it,  and  to  avoid  the  fmell  of  his  breath  as  much  as 
they  can.  They  ought  never  to  go  into  company 
without  having  changed  their  clothes  and  wafhed 
their  hands  ; otherwile,  if  the  difeafe  be  infedtious, 
they  will  in  all  probability  carry  the  contagion 
along  with  them*.  ■ 

However 

* Tliere  is  reafon  to  believe  that  infection  is  often  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another  by  the  careleflhefs  of  the  faculty  them- 
felves.  Many  phyficians  affeCt  a familiar  way  of  fitting  upon  the 
patient’s' bedlide,  and  holding  his  arm  for  a confiderable  time.  If 
the  patient  has  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  dileafe, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  doctor’s  hands,  clothes,  &c.  will  carry 
away  fome  of  the  infection  ; and,  if  he  goes  direCtly  to  vifit  an- 
other patient  without  wattling  his  hands,  changing  his  clothes, 
or  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe, 


no 
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However  trifling  it  may  appear  to  inconfiderate 
perfons,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a due  at- 
tention to  thofe  things  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec^ 
tion  would  be  of  great  importance  in  preventing 
difeafes.  As  moft  difeafes  are  in  lbme  degree  in- 
fedtious,  no  one  fhould  continue  long  with  the  fick, 
except  the  neceflary  attendants.  I mean  not, 
however,  by  this  caution,  to  deter  thofe  whofe 
duty  or  office  leads  them  to  wait  upon  the  fick, 
from  fuch  a laudable  and  neceflary  employment. 

• Many  things  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrate 
.which  would  tend  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  infec- 
tion ; as  the  promoting  of  public  cleanlinefs ; re- 
moving jails,  holpitals,  burying  grounds,  and  other 
places  where  infedtion  may  be  generated,  at  a pro- 
per dittance  from  great  towns  *j  widening  tire 
lfreets ; pulling  down  ufelefs  walls,  and  taking  all 
methods  to  promote  a free  circulation  of  air  through 
every  part  of  the  town,  &c.  Public  hofpitals,  or 
proper  places  of  reception  for  the  fick,  provided 
they  were  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  placed 
in  an  open  fituation,  would  likewife  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  infedlion.  Such  places  of 
reception  would  prevent  the  poor,  when  fick,  from 
being  vifited  by  their  idle  or  officious  neighbours. 
They  would  likewife  render  it  unnecefiary  for  fick 
fervants  to  be  kept  in  their  mairers  houfes.  Miafters 
had  better  pay  for  having  their  fervants  taken  care 
of  in  an  hofpital,  than  run  the  hazard  of  having  an 
infedtious  difeafe  diffufed  among  a numerous  fa- 

is  it  any  wonder  that  he  fhould  carry  the  difeafe  along  with  him? 
Phvficians  not  only  endanger  others,  but  alfo  therafelves,  by  this 
practice.  And  indeed  they  fometimes  buffer  for  their  want  of 

* The  ancients  would  not  fuffer  even  the  temples  of  their 
pods,  where  the  fick  reforted,  to  be  built  within  the  walls  of  a 
city. 
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mily.  Sick  fervants  and  poor  people,  when  placed 
in  hofpitals,  are  not  only  lefs  apt  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion among  their  neighbours,  but  have  likewife  the 
advantage  of  being  well  attended. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  learn  that  hofpitals,  in- 
stead of  preventing  infection,  may  become  the 
means  of  diffufing  it.  When  they  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  great  towns;  when  numbers  of  pa- 
tients are  crowded  together  into  fmall  apartments; 
when  there  is  aconftant  communication  kept  up  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  patients;  and  when, 
cleanlinefs  and  ventilation  are  neglected,  they  be- 
come nefts  for  hatching  difeafes,  and  every  one  who 
goes  into  them  not  only  runs  a rilk  of  receiving  in- 
fection himfelf,  but  likewife  of  communicating  it 
to  others.  This  however  is  not' the  fault  of  "the 
hoipitals,  but  of  thole  who  have  the  management 
of  them.  It  were  to  be  vvilhed,  that  they  were 
both  more  numerous,  and  upon  a more  refpeCtable 
footing,  as  that  would  induce  people  to  go  into 
them  with  lefs  reluctance.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
defired,  becaufe  moft  of  the  putrid  fevers  and  other 
infectious  diforders  break  out  among  the  poor,  and 
are  by  them  communicated  to  the  better  fort. 
Were  proper  attention  paid  to  the  firfl  appearances 
of  fuch  diiorder s,  and  the  patients  early  conveyed 
to  an  hofpital,  we  fhould  feldom  fee  a putrid  fever, 
which  is  almoft  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  become 
epidemic. 


E H A P.  X. 

OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

*pHE  paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 

fed CUref?f.d,feafes* *  How  the  mind  af- 
fects the  body,  will  in  all  probability  ever  remain 

a fecret. 
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a fecret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there 
is  edablifhed  a reciprocal  influence  between  the 
mental  and  corporeal  parts,  and  that  whatever  in- 
jures the  one  disorders  the  other. 

Of  Anger. 

The  paflion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diftorts  the 
countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal 
fundtions.  It  often  occafions  fevers,  and  other 
acute  difeafes ; and  fometimes  even  fudden  death. 
This  paflion  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  delicate, 
and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I have  known  fuch 
perfons  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  a violent  fit 
of  an^er,  and  would  advife  them  to  guard  againd 
the  excefs  of  this  paflion  with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  indeed  always  in  our  power  to  prevent 
Id e i n angry;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  haibouring 
refentment  in  our  bread.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind,  and  occafions  the  moll  obdinate  chro- 
nical diforders,  which  gradually  wade  the  condi- 
tution.  Nothing  thews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more 
than  to  forgive  injuries ; it  promotes  the  peace  of 
fociety,  and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eafe, 

heSuch  “ vSlehedth  fhould  avoid  violent  g«h 
of  an-er,  as  they  would  the  mod  deadly  poifon. 
Neither  ought  they  to  indulge  refentment  but  to 
endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm 
and  ferene.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  hea  th 
of  the  body  as  a condant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Of  Fear. 

The  influence  of  fear,  both  in  occafiomng  and 
at,Bravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man 
S to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about 
life"  but  too  great  a defire  to  preferve  it  is  ofte^ 
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the  caufe  of  lofing  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  de- 
prefling the  fpirits,  not  only  difpofe  us  to  difeafes, 
but  often  render  thofe  difeafes  fatal  which  an  un- 
daunted mind  would  overcome. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  effe<fl9.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convulfive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  fright- 
ening one  another.  Many  have  loft  their  lives, 
and  others  have  been  rendered  miferable,  by  fro- 
lics of  this  kind.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with 
the  human  paffions.  The  mind  may  eafily  be 
thrown  into  fuch  diforder  as  never  again  to  a£t 
with  regularity.  ** 

But  the  gradual  effects  of  fear  prove  mofi  hurt- 
ful. The  conftant  dread  of  fome  future  evil,  by 
dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  occafions  the  very 
evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  fo  many 
die  of  thofe  very  difeafes  of  which  they  Ion <7  had 
a dread,  or  which  had  been  imprefied  on&their 
minds  by  fome  accident,  or  fooliftt  predi&ion. 
This,  for  example,  is  often  the  cafe  with  women 
in  childbed.  Many  of  thofe  who  die  in  that  fitua- 
tion  are  imprefied  with  the  notion  of  their  death  a 
long  time  before  it  happens;  and  there  is  reafon 
to^elirve  that  this  imprefiion  is  often  the  caufe 
of  it. 


1 he  methods  taken  to  irnprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  the  apprehenfions  of  the  great  pain  and 
perU  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few  women 
'die  in  labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives  nfrpr  ,v. 


rions,  upon  which  her  recovery  depe 
the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their 


I 


own  imagi- 

u 
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nations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did  they 
apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens  that  two  or  three  women  in  a 
great  town  die  in  child-bed,  but  their  death  is 
followed  by  many  others.  Every  woman  of  their 
acquaintance  who  is  with  child  dreads  the  fame 
fate,  and  the  dileafe  becomes  epidemical  by  the 
mere  force  of  imagination.  This  fhould  induce 
pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear,  and  by  all  means 
to  avoid  thofe  tattling  goffips  who  are  continually 
buzzing  in  their  ears  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Every  thing  that  may  in  the  lead  alarm  a preg- 
nant or  child- bed  woman,  ought  with  the  greateft 
care  to  be  guarded  againft. 

Many  women  have  loft  their  lives  in  child-bed 
by  the  old  luperftitious  cuftom,  ftill  kept  up  in  moft 
parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh  bell  for  every 
perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  themfelves  in 
danger  are  very  inquifitive;  and  if  they  come  to 
know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  died  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  themielves,  what  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence?  At  any  rate  they  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that 
this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  will  often  be  found  a very 
difficult  matter  to  peffuade  them  of  the  contrary. 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  in  many  other  cafes. 
When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fupport 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  prevail,  what  muft  be  theeifecft 
of  a funeral  peal  founding  five  or  fix  times  a day 
in  his  ears  ? No  doubt  his  imagination  will  fuggeft 
that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeafe  under  which  he 
labours.  This  apprchenfion  will  have  a greater 
tendency  to  deprefs  his  fpirits,  than  all  the  cor- 
dials of  which  medicine  can  boaft  will  have  to 


•aife  them.  , 

If  this  ufelefs  piece  of  ceremony  cannot  be  abo- 

ilhed,  we  ought  to  keep  the  lick  as  much . from 
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hearing  it  as  poffible,  and  from  every  other  thing 
that  may  tend  to  alarm  them.  So  far  however  is 
this  from  being  generally  attended  to,  that  many 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  vifit  the  fick,  on  purpofe 
to  whifper  difinal  ftories  in  their  ears  Such  may 
pafs  for  fympathizing  friends,  but  they  ought  rather 
to  be  confidered  as  enemies.  All  who  wifh  well  to 
the  fick  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greateft 
diflance  from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  iflue  of  the  difeafe.  Va- 
nity no  doubt  introduced  this  practice,  and  ftill 
fupports  it,  in  1 pite  of  common  lenfe  and  the  fafety 
of  mankind.  I have  known  a phyfician  barbarous 
enough  to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more  Jentences 
than  all  his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to  God  that 
luch  fentences  were  not  often  equally  fatal!  It 
may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  dodtor  does  not 
declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much 
the  worle.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear  what 
the  dodtor  fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  difconfolate 
looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whifpers 
of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens,  when  the 
dodtor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion,  that  it  can 
be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The  very  embar- 
raflument  which  the  friends  and  attendants  {hew  in 
difguifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  generally  fufficient 
to  difcover  the  truth. 

Kind  Heaven  has.,  for  the  wifefl  ends,  concealed 
from  mortals  their  fate  j and  we  do  not  fee  what 
right  any  man  has  to  announce  the  death  of  an- 
other, efpecially  if  fuch  a declaration  has  a chance 
to  kill  him.  Mankind  are  inchpd  very  fond  of 
prying  into  future  events,  and  fldom  fail  to  fo- 
Itcit  the  phyfician  for  his  opinion.  A doubtful  an- 
swer, however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to 
encourage  the  hopes  of  the  fick,  is  furely  the  molt 

1 * fafe. 
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fafe.  This  condutt  could  neither  hurt  the  pa- 
tient nor  the  phyfician.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
deftroy  the  credit  of  phyfic  than  thofe  bold  prog- 
nofticators,  who,  by  the  bye,  are  generally  the 
moft  ignorant  of  the  faculty.  The  miftakes  which 
daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many  (landing 
proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
fcience. 

We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cafes  where 
the  phyfician  ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  pa- 
tient’s danger  tofomeof  his  near  connexions;  though 
even  this  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greateft 
caution  : but  it  never  can  be  necefiarv  in  any  cafe 
that  the  whole  town  and  country  Should  know, 
immediately  after  the  dodtOr  has  made  his  firft  vifit, 
that  he  has  no  hopes  of  his  patient1  s recovery.  Perfons 
whole  impertinent  curiofity  leads  them  to  queftion 
the  phyfician  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  pa- 
tient, certainly  deferve  no  other  than  an  evafive 

anfwer.  . , r . r . . 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  lick  is 

not  peculiar  to  the  faculty.  Others  follow  them 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in  this 
way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one  to 
comfort  the  Tick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliction 
by  alarming  their  fears.  A friend,  or  even  a phy- 
fician, may  often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and 
fympathizing  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and 
(hould  never  negleft  to  admimfter  that  greateft  of 
all  cordials,  Hope. 


Of  Grief. 

Grief  is  the  mod  deftruftive  of  all  the  paffions. 
Its  effects  are  permanent,  and  when  it  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldofn 
lad  long  ; but  grief  often  changes  into  a 
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lancholy,  which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  waftes 
the  conftitution.  This  paffion  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged. It  may  generally  be  conquered  at  the 
beginning;  but  when  it  has  gained  ftrength,  all 
attempts  to  remove  it  are  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes  in  life;  but 
it  (hews  true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with 
ferenity.  Many  perfons  make  a merit  of  indulging 
grief,  and  when  misfortunes  happen,  .they  obfti- 
nately  refufe  all  confolation,  till  the  mind,  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  finks  under  the  load. 
Such  conduct  is  not  only  deftruclive  to  health, 
but  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  religion,  and  com- 
mon fenfe. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as 
change  of  pofture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long 
upon  one  fubject,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  na- 
ture, it  hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body. 
Hence  grief  indulged  fpoils  the  digeftion  and  de- 
ftroys  the  appetite;  by  which  means  the  fpirits 
are  deprefled,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  in- 
flated with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of 
frefh  fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an 
excellent  conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family- 
misfortune,  or  any  thing  that  occafions  exceffive 
grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoffible,  that  any  perfon  of  a de- 
jected mind  fhould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  out  for  a few  years : but  whoever 
would  live  to  a good  old  age,  muft  be  good-hu  - 
moured and  cheerful.  This  indeed  is  not  alto- 
gether in  our  own  power;  yet  our  temper  of  mind, 
as  well  as  our  aCtions,  depend  greatly  upon  our- 
ielves.  We  can  either  aflociate  with  cheerful  or 
melancholy  companions,  mingle  in  the  amufements 
and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  ftill  and  brood  over  our  ca- 
lamities as  we  choofe.  Thefe,  and  many  fuch 

I 3 things. 
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things,  are  certainly  in  our  power,  and  from  thefe 
the  mind  generally  takes  its  caft. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themlelves 
to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  objedt.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and 
the  mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in 
contemplating  new  objects.  This  at  once  points 
out  the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diftrefs. 
Turn  the  attention  frequently  to  new  objefrs.  Ex- 
amine them  for  fome  time.  When  the  mind  be- 
gins to  recoil,  fhift  the  fcene.  By  this  means  a 
conftant  fucceifion  of  new  ideas  may  be  kept  up, 
till  the  difagreeablc  ones  entirely  difappear.  Thus 
travelling,  the  ftudy  of  any  art  or  fcience,  read- 
ing or  writing  on  fuch  fubje&s  as  deeply  engage  the 
attention,  will  fooner  expel  grief  than  the  molt 
fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  body  can- 
not be  healthy  unlefs  it  be  exercifed  ; neither  can 
the  mind.  Indolence  nourifhes  grief.  When  the 
mind  has  nothing  elfe  to  think  of  but  calamities, 
no  wor.der  that  it  dwells  there.  Few  people  who 
purfue  bufiuels  with  attention  are  hurt  by  grief. 
Inftead  therefore  of  abftrafting  ourfelves  from  the 
world  or  bufinefs,  when  misfortunes  happen,  we 
ouerht  to  engage  in  it  with  more  than  ulual  atten- 
tion to  difeharge  with  double  diligence  the  func- 
tions of  our  ftation,  and  to  mix  with  friends  of  a 

cheerful  and  focial  tempei . 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
ole&ed.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenfibly  to 
the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objefts,  helptodil- 
T,ei  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  caft  over  it.  1 hey 
make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many  other 

baSome  pylons,'  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  be- 

take  themlelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the 

cui  e 
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cure  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  end 
in  the  ruin  of  fortune,  charadter,  and  conftitution. 

Of  Love. 

Love  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  of  all  the  paftlons; 
at  leaft,  when  it  becomes  violen-t,  it  is  lefs  fubjedt 
to  the  control  either  of  the  underftanding  or  will, 
than  any  of  the  reft.  Fear,  anger,  and  feveral 
ocher  pafiions,  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual,  but  love  is  neceflary  for  the  con,- 
tinuation  of  the  fpecies  itfelf:  it  was  therefore  pro- 
per that  this  paftion  fhould  be  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  breaft. 

Though  Jove  be  a ftrong  paftion,  it  is  feldom  fo 
rapid  in  its  progrefs  as  feveral  of  the  others.  Few 
perfons  fall  defperately  in  love  all  at  once.  We 
would  therefore  advife  every  one,  before  he  tam- 
pers with  this  paftion,  to  conlider  well  the  proba- 
bility of  his  being  able  to  obtain  the  objedt  of  his 
love.  When  that  is  not  likely,  he  ftiould  avoid  every 
occafton  of  increaftng  it.  He  ought  immediately 
to  fly  the  company  of  the  beloved  objedl ; to  apply 
his  mind  attentively  to  buftnefs  or  ftudy;  to  take 
every  kind  of  amufement ; and  above  all,  to  en- 
deavour, if  poflible,  to  find  another  objecl  which 
may  engage  his  affedtions,  and  which  it  may  be  in 
his  power  to  obtain. 

There  is  no  paftion  with  which  people  are  fo 
ready  to  tamper  as  love,  although  none  is  more 
dangerous.  Some  men  make  love  for  amufement, 
others  from  mere  vanity,  or  on  purpofe  to  Ihew 
their  confequence  with  the  fair.  Phis  is  perhaps  the 
greaceft  piece  of  cruelty  which  any  one  can  be 
guilty  of.  What  we  eagerly  wilh  for  we  eaftly  cre- 
dit. Hence  the  too  ciedulous  fair  are  often  be- 
trayed into  a fituation  which  is  truly  deplorable, 
before  they  are  able  to  difcover  that  the  pretended 

1 4 lover 
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lover  was  only  in  jeft.  But  there  is  no  jelling  with 
this  paffion.  When  love  is  got  to  a certain  height, 
it  admits  of  no  other  cure  but  the  polfeffion  of 
its  objedt,  which  in  this  cafe  ought  always  if  pof- 
fible  to  be  obtained*.  . 

Of  Religious  Melancholy. 

Many  perfons  of  a religious  turn  of  mind  be- 
have as  if  they  thought  it  a crime  to  be  cheerful. 
They  imagine  the  whole  of  religion  confifts  in 
certain  mortifications,  or  denying  themfelves  the 
fmalleft  indulgence,  even  of  the  molt  innocent 
amufements.  A perpetual  gloom  hangs  over  their 
countenances,  while  the  deepeft  melancholy  preys 
upon  their  minds.  At  length  the  faireft  profpedts 
vanifbj  every  thing  puts  on  a difmal  appearance, 
and  thofe  very  objedts  which  ought  to  give  delight 
afford  nothing  but  difgufl.  Life  itfelf  becomes  a 
burden,  and  the  unhappy  wretch,  perfuaded  that 
no  evil  can  equal  what  he  feels,  often  puts  an  end 
to  his  own  miferable  exiltence. 

It  is  great  pity  that  ever  religion  fhould  be  fo 
far  perverted,  as  to  become  the  caufe  of  thofe  very 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  cure.  Nothing  can 
be  better  calculated  than  True  Religion , to  raife  and 
fupport  the  mind  of  its  votaries  under  every  afflic- 
tion that  can  befal  them.  It  teaches  them,  that 
even  the  fufferings  of  this  life  are  preparatory  to 

* The  condudt  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage  is  often  very  blamahJe.  An  advantageous 
match  is  the  conflant  aim  of  parents;  while  their  children  often 
fuffer  a real  martyrdom  betwixt  their  inclinations  and  duty,  i he 
firft  thing  which  parents  ought  to  confult  in  difpofmg  their  chil- 
dren in  marriage,  is  certainly  their  inclinations.  *Vere  due  re- 
gard always  paid  to  thefe,  there  would  be  fewer  unhappy 
couples,  an  parents  would  not  have  fo  often  caufe  to  repent 
the  feverfl'y  of  their  conduct,  after  a ruined  conftitution,  a loll 
character,  ujJb  dilhadted  mind,  has  Ihewn  them  their  millake. 

the 
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the  happinefs  of  the  next;  and  that  all  who  per  fill 
in  a courfe  of  virtue  Jfhall  at  length  arrive  at  com- 
plete felicity. 

Perlons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  recommend  reli- 
gion to  others,  (hould  beware  of  dwelling-  too 
much  on  gloomy  iubjeCts.  That  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  which  true  religion  is  calculated 
to  infpire,  is  a more  powerful  argument  in  its  fa- 
vour than  all  the  terrors  that  can  be  uttered. 
Terror  may  indeed  deter  men  from  outward  adds  of 
wickednefs,  but  can  never'  infpire  them  with  that 
love  of  God,  and  real  goodnefs  of  heart,  in  which 
alone  true  religion  conhfts. 

To  conclude;  the  belt  way  to  counteract  the 
violence  of  any  paltion.  is  to  keep  the  mind  clofely 
engaged  in  fome  ufeful  purfuit. 


CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  COMMON  EVACUATIONS. 

Up  H E principal  evacuations  from  the  human 
body  are  thofe  by  f ool,  urine , and  injenfihle 
perfpiration.  None  of  thefe  can  be  long  obitrudted 
without  impairing  the  health.  When  that  which 
ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  is  too  long 
retained,  i t not  only  occafions  a plethora,  or  too  great 
fulnefs  ot  the  veffels,  but  acquires  qualities  which 
are  hurtful  to  the  health,  as  acrimony,  putref- 
ce nee,  &c.  r 


Of  the  Evacuation  by  Stool. 

. Few  things  conduce  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  body  regular.  When  th t faces  lie  too  lono- 
ln  the  bowels,  they  vitiate  the  humours;  and  when 

they 
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they  are  too  foon  difcharged,  the  body  is  not  fuffi- 
tiently  nourifhed.  A medium  is  therefore  to  be 
defired,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  regularity 
jit  diet,  deep,  and  exercife.  Whenever  the  body 
is  not  regular,  there  is  reafon  to  iufpedt  a fault  in 
one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Perfons  who  eat  and  drink  at  irregular  hours, 
and  who  eat  various  kinds  of  food,  and  drink  of 
feveral  different  liquors  at  every  meal,  have  no 
reafon  to  expeft  either  that  their  digeffion  will  be 
good,  or  their  difcharges  regular.  Irregularity  in 
eating  and  drinking  difturbs  every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  and  never  fails  to  occafion  difeafes. 
Either  too  much  or  too  little  food  will  have  this 
effeft.  The  former  indeed  generally  occafions 
loofenefs,  and  the  latter  coftivenefs ; but  both  have 
a tendency  to  hurt  the  health. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exaft  num- 
ber of  flools  which  may  be  confident  with  health, 
as  thefe  differ  in  the  different  periods  of  life,  in 
different  conditutions,  and  even  in  the  fame  con- 
ftitution  under  a different  regimen  of  diet,  exercife, 
&c.  It  is  however  generally  allowed,  that  one 
ffool  a-day  is  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  that  lels 
is  hurtful.  But  this,  like  mod  general  rules,  ad- 
mits of  many  exceptions.  I have  known  perfons 
in  perfect  health  who  did  not  go  to  dool  above 
once  a-week.  Such  a degree  of  codivenefs  how- 
ever is  not  fafe ; though  the  perfon  who  labours 
under  it  may  for  lb  me  time  enjoy  tolerable  health, 
yet  at  length  it  may  occadon  dileafes. 

One  method  of  procuring  a dool  every  day  is  to 
rife  betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not 
only  the  podure  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular 
dools,  but  alfo  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting 
the  perfpiration,  leffens  all  the  other  difcharges. 

The  method  recommended  for  this  purpole  by 

Mr.  Locke  is  likewifc  very  proper,  viz.  to  Jolicit 

nature^ 
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nature,  by  going  regularly  to  Jlool  every  morning 
whether  one  has  a call  or  not.  Habits  of  this  kind 
may  be  acquired,  which  will  in  time  become  na- 
tural. 

Perfons  who  have  frequent  recourfe  to  medicines 
for  preventing  coftivenefs  feldom  fail  to  ruin  their 
conftitution.  Purging  medicines  frequently  re- 
peated weaken  the  bowels,  hurt  the  digeftion,  and 
every  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  at  length 
they  become  as  necefTary  as  daily  bread.  Thofe 
who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs  ought  rather,  if 
poftible,  to  remove  it  by  diet  than  drugs.  They 
fhould  likewife  go  thinly  clothed,  and  avoid  every 
thing  of  an  aftringent  or  of  an  heating  nature. 
The  diet  and  other  regimen  necefTary  in  this  cafe 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Coftivenefs , where 
this  ftate  of  the  bowels  is  treated  as  a difeafe. 

Such  perfons  as  are  troubled  with  a habitual 
loofenefs  ought  likewife  to  fuit  their  diet  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  complaint.  They  fhould  ufe  food 
which  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  bowels,  and  which 
is  rather  of  an  aftringent  quality,  as  wheat- bread 
made  of  the  fineft:  flour,  cheele,  eggs,  rice  boiled 
in  milk,  &c.  Their  drink  fhould  be  red  port, 
claret,  brandy  and  water  in  which  toafted  bread 
has  been  boiled,  and  fuch  like. 

As  a habitual  loofenefs  is  often  owing  to  an  ob- 
ftruCted  perfpiration,  perfons  affected  with  it  ought 
to  keep  their  feet  warm,  to  wear  flannel  next  their 
fkin,  and  take  every  other  method  to  promote  the 
perfpiration.  Further  directions  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Loofenefs . 

Of  Urine. 

So  many  things  tend  to  change  both  the  quantity 
and  appearances  of  the  urine,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  determined  rules  for  judging  of 

* either. 
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either*.  Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  the  urine  ought  to  be 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  liquid  part  of  our  ali- 
ment. But  fuppofe  any  one  were  to  take  the  trouble 
of  meafuring  both,  he  would  find  that  every  thing 
which  altered  the  degree  of  perfpiration,  would  alter 
this  proportion,  and  likewile  that  different  kinds  of 
aliment  would  afford  very  different  quantities  of 
urine.  Though  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  no  rule 
can  be  given  forjudging  of  the  precife  quantity  of 
urine  which  ought  to  be 'difeharged,  yet  a perfon  of 
common  fenfe  will  feldom  be  at  a lols  to  know  when 
it  is  in  either  extreme. 

As  a free  difeharge  of  urine  not  only  prevents  but 
actually  cures  many  difeafes,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  promoted  ; and  every  thing  that  may  obftrudt 
it  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  Both  the  fecretion 
and  difeharge  of  urine  are  leffened  by  a fedentary 
life,  fleeping  on  beds  that  are  too  fofc  and  warm, 
food  of  a dry  and  heating  quality,  liquors  which  are 
artringent  and  heating,  as  red  port,  claret,  and  fuch 
like.  &Thofe  who  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  their 
urine  is  in  too  fmall  quantity,  or  who  have  any 

* It  has  long  been  an  obfervation  among  phyficians,  that  the 
appearances  of  the  urine  are  very  uncertain,  and  very  little  to  be 
defended  on.  No  one  will  be  furprifed  at  this  who  confiders  how 
many  ways  it  may  be  afrecled,  and  confequently  have  its  appear- 
ance altered.  The  psffions,  the  Hate  of  the  atinoiphere,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  food,  the  exercife,  the  clothing,  the  Hate 
of  the  other  evacuations,  and  numberlefs  other  caufes,  are  fu  ...cient 
toinduceachangeeitherin  the  quantity  orappearance  of  the  urine. 
Any  one  who  attends  to  this,  will  be  aftomfhed  at  the  impudence 
of  thofe  daring  quacks,  who  pretend  to  find  out  difeafes,  and  pre- 
fer! be  to  patients  from  the  bare  infpedlion  of  they  urine.  Thele 
inipoftors,  however,  are  very  common  all  over  Britain,  and  by  the 
amazing  credulity  of  the  populace,  manycf  them  amafs  confider- 
able  fortunes.  Of  all  the  medical  prejudices  which  prevail  m 
this  country,  that  in  favour  of  urine  doftorsis  the  itrongelt.  1 he 
common  people  have  Hill  an  unlimited  faith  in  their  (kill,  a - 
though  it  has  been  demonfirated  that  no  oneof  them  is  ab.e  todil- 
tinguilk  the  urine  of  a horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  from  that  o.  a 
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fymptoms  of  the  grave],  ought  not  only  to  avoid 
thefe  things,  but  whatever  elfe  they  find  has  a ten- 
dency to  leflfen  the  quantity  of  their  urine. 

When  the  urine  is  too  long  retained,  it  is  not  only 
reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
but  by  ftagnating  in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thicker, 
the  more  watery  parts  flying  off  firft,  and  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  remaining  behind.  By  the  conftant 
tendency  which  thefe  have  to  concrete,  the  formation 
of  ftones  and  gravel  in  the  bladder  is  promoted. 

• Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  indolent  and  ledentary 
people  are  much  more  liable  to  thefe  difeafes,  than 
perfons  of  a more  adlive  life. 

Many  perfons  have  loft  their'  lives,  and  others 
have  brought  on  very  tedious,  and  even  incurable 
diforders,  by  retaining  their  urine  too  long,  from  a 
falfe  delicacy.  When  the  bladder  has  been  over- 
diflended,  it  often  lofes  its  power  of  adlion  altogether, 
or  becomes  paralytic,  by  which  means  it  is  rendered 
unable  either  to  retain  the  urine,  or  expel  it  properly. 
The  calls  of  Nature  ought  never  to  be  poftponeck 
Delicacy  is  doubtlefs  a virtue;  but  that  can  never 
be  reckoned  true  delicacy,  which  induces  any  one 
to  rifk  his  health  or  hazard  his  life. 

But  the  urine  may  be  in  too  great  as  well  as  too 
(mall  a quantity.  This  may  be  occafioned  by  drink- 
ing large  quantities  of  weak  watery  liquors,  by  the 
excefiive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts,  or  any  thing  that  ftimu- 
lates  the  kidnies,  dilutes  the  blood,  &c.  This 
dilorder  very  loon  weakens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
confumption.  It  is  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 
mitigated  by  ttrengchening  diet  and  aftrin<*ent  me- 
dicines,  fuch  as  are  recommended  under  the 
article  Diabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine. 

Of  the  Perjpiration. 

the 
dy. 
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It  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  health,  that  few  dif- 
eafes  attack  us  while  it  goes  properly  on;  but  when 
it  is  obflrufted,  the  whole  frame  is  foon  difor- 
dered.  ' This  difcharge  however,  being  lefs  percepti- 
ble than  any  of  the  reft,  is  confequently  lefs  attended 
to.  Hence  it  is,  that  acute  fevers,  rheumatifms, 
agues,  &c.  often  proceed  from  obftrufted  perfpiration 
before  we  are  aware  of  its  having  taken  place. 

On  examining  patients,  we  find  mold  of  them  im- 
pute their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds  which 
they  had  caught,  or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been 
neglefted.  For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  a critical  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  perfpiration.  Us  differ- 
ence in  different  feafons,  climates,  conftitutions,  &c. 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  caufes  which 
moft  commonly  obftruft  it,  and  to  {hew  how  far 
they  may  be  either  avoided,  or  have  their  influence 
counteracted  by  timely  care.  The  want  of  a due 
attention  to  thefe,  cofts  Britain  annually  fome  thou- 
fands  of  ufeful  lives. 

Changes  in  the  Atmojphere . 

One  of  the  moft  common  caufes  of  obftrufted  per- 
fpiration, or  catching  cold,  in  this  country,  is  the 
changeablenefs  of  the  weather,  or  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  There  is  no  place  where  fuch  changes  hap- 
pen more  frequently  than  in  Great  Britain.  With 
us  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  only  veiy 
different  in  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  but  of- 
ten change  almoft  from  one  extreme  to  another  in 
a few  days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  courfe  of  one 
day.  That  fuch  changes  mull;  a fife  ft  the  ftate  or  tne 
perfpiration  is  obvious  to  every  one*. 


* I never  knew  a mote  remarkable  inftance  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  weather  in  this  country,  than  happened  while  1 was 
writing  thefe  notes.  This  morning,  Augult  14.,  t7b3»  ^ 1 er* 
moaiefer  in  the  lhade  was  down  at  lifty-thrcc  degrees,  and  a very 
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The  bed  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againd 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  is  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  Thofe  who  keep  mod  within  doors  are  mod 
liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  perfons  generally  ren- 
der themfelves  fo  delicate  as  to  feel  even  the  flighted 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and  by  their  pains, 
coughs,  and  oppreflions  of  the  bread,  &c.  they  be- 
come a kind  of  living  barometers. 

Wet  Clothes. 

^ Wet  clothes  not  only  by  their  coldnefs  obdrudb 
the  perfpiration,  but  their  moidure,  by  being  ab- 
forbed,  or  taken  up  into  the  body,  greatly  increafr^ 
the  danger.  The  moft  robuft  Vonftitucion is „« 
proof  againd  the  danger  arifing  from  wet  clothes; 
they  daily  occafion  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  other 
fatal  diforders,  even  in  the  young  and  healthy. 

It  is  impofllble  for  people  who  go  frequently 
abroad  to  avoid  fometimes  being  wet.  But  the 
danger  might  generally  be  lelTened,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  by  changing  their  clothes  foon;  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion 
till  they  be  dry.  So  far  are  many  from  taking  this 
precaution,  that  they  often  fit  or  lie  down  in  the 
fields  with  their  clothes  wet,  and  frequently  deep 
even  whole  nights  in  this  condition.  The  frequent 
indances  which  we  have  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this 
conduct,  ought  certainly  to  deter  others  from  bein^ 
guilty  of  it.  ^ 


Wet  Feet. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes.  The 
colic,  inflammations  of  the  bread  and  of  the  bowed 
the  iliac  paflion,  cholera  morbus , &c.  are  often  occal 

fieas°„  fj‘ch 
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and  bowels,  fo  common  in  this  countr^"  “t>ai°ns  of  the  brcaft 
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ficned  by  wet  feet.  Habit  will,  no  doubt,  render 
this  lefs  dangerous;  but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poffible, 
to  be  avoided.  The  delicate,'  and  thofe  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet, 
fhould  be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  relpect. 

Night  Air . 

The  per/piration  is  often  obftrudted  by  night 
air;  even  in  fummer,  this  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  dews  which  fall  plentifully  after  the  hottefl 
day,  make  the  night  more  dangerous  than  when  the 
weather  is  cool.  Hence,  in  warm  countries,  the 
evening  dews  are  more  hurtful  than  where  the  cli- 
mate is.  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  after  a warm  day  to  be  abroad 
in  the  cool  evening;  but  this  is  a pleafure  to  be 
avoided  by  all  who  value  their  health.  The  effects 
of  evening  dev/s  are  gradual  indeed,  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible; but  they  are  not  the  lels  to  be  dreaded: 
we  would  therefore  advife  travellers,  labourers,  and 
all  who  are  much  heated  by  day,  carefully  to  avoid 
them.  When  the  perfpiration  has  been  great,  thefe 
become  dangerous  in  proportion.  By  not  attending 
to  this,  in  flat  marfhy  countries,  where  the  exhala- 
tions and  dews  are  copious,  labourers  are  often 
feized  with  intermitting  fevers,  quinfeys,  and  other 
dangerous  dileales. 

Damp  Beds. 

Beds  become  damp,  either  from  their  not  being 
ufed,  Handing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller,  com 
and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may  by  means  of  a 
rrood  fire,  warm  diluting  liquor,  and  a dry  bed, 
have  the  perfpiration  reflored;  but  if  he  be  put  into 
a cold  room,  and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be 
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more  obftru&ed,  and  the  word:  confequences  will 
enfue.  Travellers  fhould  avoid  inns  which  are 
noted  for  damp  beds,  as  they  would  ahoufe  infedfied 
with  the  plague,  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againlt  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp  beds 
are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  families 
for  the  reception  of  Hr  angers  are  often  equally  dan- 
gerous. All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when  not 
frequently  ufed,  become  damp.  How  then  is  it 
pofilble  that  beds,  which  are  not  flept  in  above  two 
or  three  times  a year,  fhould  be  fafe?  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  people  complain  of  hav- 
ing caught  cold  by  changing  their  bed.  The  rea- 
fon  is  obvious : were  they  careful  never  to  fieep  in 
a bed  but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they  would 
feldom  find  any  ill  confequences  from  a chancre. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicareper- 
lon  when  on  a vifit,.  than  being  laid  in  a bed  which 
is  kept,  on  purpofe  for  ftrahgers.  That  ill-judged 
p'ece^complaifance  becomes  a real  injury.  All 
the  bad  confequences  from  this  quarter  might  eafily 
be  prevented  in  private  families,  by  caufing  their 
fervants'tajleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  refigt? them 
to  fir  angers  when  they  come.  In  inns  where  the 
beds  are  ufed  almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is 
neceffary  than  to  keep  the  rooms  well  feafoned  by 
frequent  fires,  and  the  linen  dry. 

. 1 hat  baneful  cuftom  faid  to  be  pra&ifed  in  many 

inns,  of  damping  fheets,  and  preffing  them  in  order 
to  fave  wafhing,  and  afterwards  laying  them  on  the 
beds,  ought,  when  difcovered,  to  be  punifhed  with 
me  utmoft  jeventjr.  It  is  really  a fpecies  of  mur- 
der, and.will  often  prove  as  fatal  as  poifon  or  gun- 
fliot.  Indeed  no  linen,  efpecially  if  it  has  been 
warned  in  winter,  ought  to  be  ufed  till  it  has  been 
expofed  for  fame  time  to  the  fire;  nor  is  this  ope- 
ration lefs  neceffary  for  linen  waflied  in  fummer, 

^ provided 
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provided  it  has  lain  by  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
caution  is  the  more  needful,  as  gentlemen  are  often 
exceedingly  attentive  to  what  they  eat  or  drink  at 
an  inn,  yet  pay  no  regard  to  a circumftance  of  much 
more  importance  *. 

Damp  Honjes. 

Damp  houfes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill  con- 
fequences;  for  this  reafon  thofe  who  build  fhould  be 
careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A houfe  which 
{lands  on  a damp  marfhy  foil  or  deep  clay,  will  ne- 
ver be  thoroughly  dry.  All  houfes,  unlefs  where 
the  ground  is  exceeding  dry,  ihould  have  the 
firft  floor  a little  raifed.  Servants  and  others,  who 
are  obliged  to  live  in  cellars  and  funk  (tones,  fel- 
dom  continue  long  in  health:  mailers  ought  furely 
to  pay  fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants, 
as  well  as  to  their  own. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people,  merely 
to  avoid  fome  trifling  inconveniency,  to  hazard  their 
lives,  by  inhabiting  a houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the 
mafohs,  plafterers,  &c.  have  done  with  it:  fuch 

houfes  are  not  only  dangerous  from  their  dampnefs, 
but  likewife  from  the  fmell  of  lime,  paint,  &c. 
The  aflhmas,  confumptions,  and  other  diieales  of 
the  luntTs,  fo  incident  to  people  who  work.in  thefc 
articles^  are  fufficient  proofs  of  their  being  un- 

wholefome.  r r 

. Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfeafon- 
able  piece  of  cleanlinefs;  I mean  the  pernicious 
cuftom  of  walking  them  immediately  before  com- 
pany is  put  into  them.  . Mod  people  catch  cold,  if 

* If  a perfon  fufpefts  that  his  bed  is  damp,  the  Ample  precau- 
tion of  taking  off  the  (beets  and  lying  in  the  blankets  with  all, 
or  mod  of  his  clothes  on,  will  prevent  all  ‘“C  danger  I 
praftifed  this  for  many  years,  and  never  have  been  hur  y P 
beds,  though  no  conituuuffn,  without  care,  lsjproof  againft 

baneful  intiuence.  * ^ they 
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they  fit  but  a very  fhort  time  in  a room  that  has 
been  lately  wafhed  ; the  delicate  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  fuch  a fituation,  and  even  the  robuft  are  not 
always  proof  againft  its  influence  *. 

r 

Sudden  Tranfitions  from  Heat  to  Cold. 

The  perfpiration  is  frequently  obftru&ed  by  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Colds  are 
feldom  caught,  unlefs  when  people  have  been  too 
much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood,  quickens 
the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpiration  • but 
when  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  ~the  confequences 
muft  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoffible  for  labourers 
not  to  be  too  hot  upon  fomeoccafions  j but  it  is  gene- 
rally in  their  power  to  let  themfelves  cool  gradually 
to  put  on  their  clothes  when  they  leave  offwork  to 
make  choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves' in 
and  to  avoid  fleeping  in  the  open  fields.  Thefe  eafv 

XVataf^fordde’rsW°Uid  °ften  fcVerS 

It  is  very  common  for  people,  when  hot,  to 
drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  fmall  liquors.  This 
conduct  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft  indeed  is 
hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that  an 
petite  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon  and 
makes  us  do  what  our  judgment  difapproves.  Every 
peafant  however,  knows,  if  his  horfc  be  permitted 
o drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after  violent  exer 
and  be  immediately  put  into  the  liable  nr 
buffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will  kill  M J 
This  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  prevent  Ir  w 

W"e  co  ch el'  ™ 

* People  imagine  if  a good  fire  i«  ■ 
been  wa/hed,  that  there  is^no  danger  frn  V"*  r°°m  aftej‘ has 
give  me  leave  Co  fay  ,7,^^  I™  r ■ b"‘ 

evaporation  excited  by  the  firr-  * lncrea^s  the  danger.  The 
damp  more  a&ive.  generates  cold,  and  renders  the 
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Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without  (wal- 
lowing large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The  fields 
afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the  very 
chewing  of  which  would  abate  thirft.  Water  kept 
in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out  again,  if 
frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  fame  effect.  1 . 
a bit  of  bread  be  eaten  along  with  a few  mouthfuls  ot 
water,  it  will  both  quench  thirft  more  effectually, 
and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When  a perfon  is  ex- 
tremely hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any 
thing  elfe.  But  if  any  one  has  been  fo  foolifh,  when 
hot, ° as  to  drink  freely  of  cold  liquor,  he  ought 
to  continue  his  exercife  at  leaft  till  what  he  drank 
be  thoroughly  warmed  upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  ba 
effeas  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  this  has  occafioned 
immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys,  and  fe- 
vers of  various  kinds,  are  its ‘common  confequences. 
Neither  is  it  fafe  when  warm  to  eat  freely  of  raw 
fruits,  fallads,  or  the  like.  Thefe  indeed  have  not 
fo  fudden  an  effe£t  on  the  body  as  cold  liqu°rs, 
but  they  are  notwithftanding  dangerous,  and  ought 

t0  sftti™  ttwarm  room,  and  drinking  hot  liquors 

‘co“  h’f  r„d  i flammadoe„Toyf  the^breaft,  are  the 
Si  effeas  of  this  condua : yet  .s  rno« 

common  than  for  people,  Y -jp  a 

warm  liquors  for  fcveral  to  ramble 

about  in  the  ftreets  *.  People 

* The  tap-rooms  in  London  and  other perni- 
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People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to  throw 
open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is  a mod 
dangerous  pradice.  Any  perfon  had  better  fit 
without  doors  than  in  fuch  a fituation,  as  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  directed  againft  one  particular  part 
of  the  body.  Inflammatory  fevers  and  confump- 
tions  have  often  been  occafioned  by  fitting  or  (land- 
ing thinly  clothed  near  an  open  window.  Nor  is 
Sleeping  with  open  windows  lefs  to  be  dreaded. 
That  ought  never  to  be  done,  even  in  the  hotted 
feafon,  unlefs  the  window  is  at  a diftance.  I have 
known  mechanics  frequently  contrad  fatal  difeafes, 
by  working  dript  at  an  open  window,  and  would 
advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a practice. 

Few  things  expofe  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  ov/n  houfes  too  warm;  fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes ; they  can 
hardly  dir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour,  but  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other  reafon 
for  keeping  houfes  moderately  cool,  that  alone  is 
fufficient : but  no  houfe  that  is  too  hot  can  be  whole- 
fome;  heat  dedroys  the  fpring  and  eladicity  of  the 
air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  expanding  the  lungs, 
and  the  other  purpofes  of  refpiration.  Hence  it  is, 
that  confumptions  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs 
prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who  work  in  forges,  glafs- 
houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  plunge  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  Not  only  fevers,  but 
madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effed  of  this 
condud.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adion  of  a 
madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

The  refult  of  all  thefe  obfervations  is,  that  every 
one  ought  to  avoid,  with  the  utmod  attention,  all 


apartment,  with  the  addition  of  fires,  candles,  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco and  the  fumes  of  hot  liquor,  &c.  muft  not  only  render  it 
hurtful  to  continue  in  fuch  places,  but  dangerous  to  go  out  of 
them  into  a cold  and  chilly  atmofphere.  6 . S 
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fudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  to  keep 
the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  poflible; 
or,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care  to  let 
it  cool  gradually. 

People  may  imagine  that  too  ftrift  an  attention 
to  thefe  things  would  tend  to  render  them  deli- 
cate. So  far  however  is  this  from  being  my  de- 
fign,  that  the  very  firft  rule  propofed  for  prevent- 
ing colds,  is  to  harden  the  body,  by  enuring  it 
daily  to  the  open  air. 

I {hall  put  an  end  to  what  relates  to  this  part  of 
my  fubjedt,  by  giving  an  abftradt  of  the  juftly  ce- 
lebrated advice  of  Celius,  with  relpefl  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  health.  “ A man,”  fays  he,  “ who 
« is  Hefted  with  good  health,  fhould  confine  him- 
CC  fei£  to  no  particular  rules,  either  with  refpett  to 
tc  regimen  or  medicine.  He  ought  frequently  to 
<c  diverfify  his  manner  of  living;  to  be  fometimes 
t(  in  town,  fometimes  in  the  country ; to  hunt, 
fail,  indulge  himfelf  in  reft,  but  more  fre- 
« quently  to  ufe  exercife.  He  Ought  to  refule 
« no  kind  of  food  that  is  commonly  ufed,  but 
<<  fometimes  to  eat  more  and  fometimes  lefs ; 

♦ c fometimes  to  make  one  at  an  entertainment,  and 
“ fometimes  to  forbear  it;  to  make  rather  two 
t(  meals  a-day  than  one,  and  always  to  eat  heartily, 
« provided  he  can  digeft  it.  He  ought  neitner 
<<  too  eagerly  to  purfue,  nor  too  fcrupuloufly  to 
tc  avoid,  intercourfe  with  the  fair  fex : plealures 
<c  of  this  kind,  rarely  indulged,  render  the  body 
“ alert  and  active  ; but,  when  too  frequently  re- 
(C  peated,  weak  and  languid.  Pie  fhould  be  caLe- 
“ ful  in  time  of  health  not  to  deftroy,  by  exceffes 
“ of  any  kind,  that  vigour  of  conftitution  which 
ff  fhould  fupport  him  under  ficknels, 
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CHAP  XII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES. 

npHE  knowledge  of  difeafes  does  not  depend 

JL  fo  rnuch  upon  fcientiftc  principles  as  many 
imagine.  It  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  experience 
and  obfervation.  By  attending  the  fick,  and  care- 
fully obferving  the  various  occurrences  in  difeafes, 
a great  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  acquired,  both 
in  diftinguifhing  their  fymptoms,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  medicines.  Hence  fenfible  nurfes, 
and  other  perfons  who  wait  upon  the  fick,  often 
difcover  a difeafe  fooner  than  thofe  who  have 
been  bred  to  phyflc.  We  do  not  however  mean 
to  infinuate  that  a medical  education  is  of  no  ufe : 
it  is  doubtlefs  of  the  greateft  importance ; but  it 
never  can  fupply  the  place  of  obfervation  and 
experience. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  confidered  as  an  alTem- 
b.age  of  fymptoms,  and  mult  be  diftinguilhed  by 
thole  which  are  moft  obvious  and  permanent.  In- 

faATthrrcfore  of.g'Iving  a daffical  arrangement 
of  difeafes,  according  to  the  fyftematic  method,  it 
will  be  more  fuitable,  in  a performance  of  this 
nature,  to  give  a full  and  accurate  defcription  of 
each  particular  difeafe  as  it  occurs;  and,  where 
any  of  the  fymptoms  of  one  difeafe  have  a near 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  another,  to  take  notice  of 
that  circumftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  point 
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out  the  peculiar  or  chara&eriftic  fymptoms  by 
which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed.  By  a due  atten- 
tion to  thefe,  the  inveftigation  of  difeafes  will  be 
found  to  be  a lels  difficult  matter  than  moft  people 


would  at  firft  be  ready  to  imagine. 

A proper  attention  to  the  patient’s  age,  fex,  tem- 
per of  mind,  conftitution,  and  manner  of  life,  will 
like  wife  greatly  affitt,  both  in  the  inveftigation 
and  treatment  of  dileafes. 

* In  childhood  the  fibres  are  lax  and  foft,  the 
nerves  extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin  ; 
whereas  in  old  age  the  fibres  are  rigid,  the  nerves 
become  almoft  infenfible,  and  many  of  the  vefiels 
imperviable.  Thefe  and  other  peculiarities  render 
the  difeafes  of  the  young  and  aged  very  different 
and  of  courfe  they  muft  require  a different  method 

of  treatment.  , 

Females  are  liable  to  many  difea-es  which  do 
not  afifnft  the  other  fex:  befides,  the  nervous 

fvftem  being  more  irritable  in  them  than  in  men, 
their  difeafes  require  to  be  treated  with  greater 
caution.  They  are  lefs  able  to  bear  large  eva- 
cuations; and  all  ftimulating  medicines  ought  to 
be  adminiftered  to  them  with  a fparing  hand. 

Particular  conftitutions  not  only  dilppfe  perlons 
to  peculiar  difeafes,  but  likewife  render  it  neceffary 
to  treat  thefe  difeafes  in  a peculiar  manner..  A 
delicate  perfon,  for  example,  with  weak  nerves, 
who  lives  moftly  within  doors,  muft  not  be  treated, 

, under  any  difeafe,  prccifely  in  the  fame  manner  a, 
one  who  is  hardy  and  robuft,  and  who  is  much  ex- 

P°Thet0t-e;rofa'knd  ought  to  be  careful.) - at- 
tended to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and la .ft  ( l 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  dilea  “• 
va  n do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to  re- 
move maladies  which  proceed  from  the  mint  . 
When  it  is  affedted,  the  belt  medicine  is  to  footh 
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the  paffions,  to  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
thought,  and  to  keep  the  patient  as  eafy  and  cheer- 
ful as  pofTible. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  place  where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he 
breathes,  his  diet,  See.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy 
fituations  are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafes  which  are 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries. 
Thole  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies  to  which  the  more  happy  ruftics  are 
entire  ftrangers.  Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,  and 
indulge  in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes 
which  do  not  affect  the  temperate  apd  abftemi- 
ous,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  thac  the  different 
occupations  and  fituations  in  life  difpofe  men  to 
peculiar  difeafes.  It  is  therefore  neceffary  to  in- 
quire into  the  patient’s  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
&c.  This  will  not  only  affft  us  in  finding  out  the 
difeafe,  but  will  likewife  diredt  us  in  the  treatment 
of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  to  treat  the  la- 
borious and  the  fedentary  precifely  in  the  lame 
manner,  even  fuppofing  them  to  labour  under  the 
fame  difeafe. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether 
the  difeafe  be  CQnftitutional  or  accidental;  whether 
it  has  been  of  long  or  fhort  duration  ; whether  it 
proceeds  from  any  great  and  fudden  alteration  in 
the  diet,  manner  of  life,  &c.  The  ftate  of  the 
patient’s  body,  and  of  the  other  evacuations,  outfit 
alfo  to  be  inquired  into;  and  likewife  whether °he 
can  with  eafe  perform  all  the  viral  and  animal  func- 
tions, as  breathing,  digeffion,  See.  0 

Laftly,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  liable  to,  and  what 
medicines  were  molt  beneficial  tb  him  ; if  he  has  a 
itrong  averfion  to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 
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As  many  of  the  indications  of  cure  may  be  an- 
fwered  by  diet  alone,  it  is  always  the  firft  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  Thofe 
who  know  no  better,  imagine  that  every  thing 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  a medicine  poflefles 
fome  wonderful  power  or  fecret  charm,  and  think, 
if  the  patient  fwallows  enough  of  drugs,  that  he 
muft  do  well.  This  miftake  has  many  ill  confe- 
quences;  it  makes  people  truft  to  drugs,  and  ne- 
gle£t  their  own  endeavours;  befides,  it  dilcourages 
all  attempts  to  relieve  the  fick  where  medicine* 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Medicines  are  no  doubt  ufeful  in  their  place, 
and,  when  adminiftered  with  prudence,  they  may 
do  much  good ; but  when  they  are  put  in  place  of 
every  thing  elfe,  or  adminiftered  at  random,  which 
is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  do  mifchief. 
We  would  therefore  wifli  to  call  the  attention  of 
mankind  from  the  purfuit  of  fecret  medicines,  to 
fuch  things  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  The  pro- 
per regulation  of  thele  may  often  do  much  good, 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  ever  doing  hurt. 

Every  difeafe  weakens  the  digeftive  powers.  The 
diet  ought  therefore,  in  all  difeafes,  to  be  light 
and  of  eafy  digeftion.  It  would  be  as  prudent  for 
a perfon  with  a broken  leg  to  attempt  to  walk,  as 
for  one  in  a fever  to  eat  the  lame  kind  of  food, 
and  in  the  fame  quantity,  as  when  he  was  in  per- 
fect health.  Even  abftinence  alone  will  often  cure 
a fever,  efpecially  when  it  has  been  occafioned  by 

excefs  in  eating  or  drinking.  . 

In  all  fevers  attended  with  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rifies,  peripneumonies,  &c.  thin  gruels,  w eys, 
watery  infufio'ns  of  mucilaginous  plants,  roots,  6cc. 
are  not  only  proper  for  the  patient’s  food,  but 
they  are  likewife  the  beft  medicines  which  can  be 
adminiftered.  T 
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In  fevers  of  a How,  nervous,  or  putrid  kind, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
where  the  patient  muff  be  fupported  with  cordials, 
that  intention  can  always  be  more  effectually  an- 
fwered  by  nourishing  diet  and  generous  wines,  than 
by  any  medicines  yet  known. 

Nor  is  a proper  attention  to  diet  of  lefs  import- 
ance in  chronic  than  in  acute  difeafes.  Perlons  af- 
flicted with  low  Spirits,  wind,  weak  nerves,  and 
other  hypochondriacal  affeCtions,  generally  find 
more  benefit  from  the  ufe  of  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors,  than  from  all  the  cordial  and  car- 
minative medicines  which  can  be  administered  to 
them. 


The  Scurvy,  that  moft  obstinate  malady,  will 
Sooner  yield  to  a proper  vegetable  diet,  than  to  all 
the  boatted  antiscorbutic  remedies  of  the  Shops. 

In  consumptions,  when  the  humours  are  vitiated, 
and  the  Stomach  So  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable 
to  digeft  the  Solid  fibres  of  animals,  or  even  to  afii- 
mdate  the  juices  of  vegetables,  a diet  confiftino- 
chiefly  of  milk  will  not  only-fupport  the  patient^ 
but  will  often  cure  the  difeafe  after  every  other  me- 
dicine has  failed. 

✓ Nor  is  an  attention  to  other  things  of  lefs  im- 
portance than  to  diet.  The  Strange  infatuation 
which  has  long  induced  people  to  Shut  up  the  fick 
irom  all  communication  with  the  external  air,  has 
done  great  mifchief.  Not  only  in  fevers,  but  in 
many  other  difeaSes,  the  patient  will  receive  more 
benefit  from  having  the  freSh  air  prudently  admit- 
ted into  his  chamber,  than  from  all  the  medicines 
which  can  be  given  him. 

Exercife  may  likewife  in  many  cafes  be  consi- 
dered as  a medicine.  Sailing,  or  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  for  example,  will  be  of  more  Service  in  the 
cure  of  consumptions,  glandular  obftruftions,  &c. 

n any  medicine  yet  known.  In  difeafes  which 

proceed 
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proceed  from  a relaxed  ftate  of  the  folids,  the  cold 
bath,  and  other  parts  of  the  gymnaftic  regimen, 
will  be  found  equally  beneficial. 

Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes  than  cleanlinefs.  When  a patient  is 
fuffered  to  lie  in  dirty  clothes,  whatever  perfpires 
from  his  body  is  again  relorbed,  or  taken  up  into 
it,  which  ferves  to  nourifh  the  difeafe  and  increafe 
the  danger.  Many  difeafes  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
linefs alone  ; mod:  of  them  may  be  mitigated  by  it, 
and  in  all  of  them  it  is  highly  neceflary  both  for 
the  patient  and  thofe  who  attend  him. 

Many  other  obfervations,  were  it  neceflary,  might 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  importance  of  a proper  re- 
crimen  in  difeafes.  Regimen  will  often  cure  dif- 
eafes without  medicine,  but  medicine  will  feldom 
fucceed  where  a proper  regimen  is  negledted.  For 
this  reafon,  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have 
always  given  the  firft  place  to  regimen.  Thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  medicine  may  confine  them- 
felves  to  it  only.  For  others,  who  have  more 
knowledge,  we  have  recommended  fome  of  the 
moft  fimple  but  approved  forms  of  medicine  in 
every  difeafe.  Thefe  however  are  never  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  but  by  people  of  better  undemanding ; 
nor  even  by  them  without  the  greateft  precaution. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

S more  than  one  half  of  mankind  is  Lid  to 

i*  perifh  by  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  ac- 

i-uainted  with  their  caufes.  The  moft  ? 

Lfes  of  fevers  are,  mftBion,  mors  m 


A 
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wholefome  air , violent  emotions  of  the  mind , excefs  or 
fuppreffton  of  ufual  evacuations , external  or  internal 
injuries , and  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  As 
mod  of  thefe  have  already  been  treated  of  at  con- 
fiderable  length,  and  their  effedds  fhewn,  we  fhall 
not  now  refume  the  confideration  of  them,  but 
fhall  only  recommend  it  to  all,  as  they  would  wifh 
to  avoid  fevers  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  to  pay  the 
mod  punctual  attention  to  thefe  articles. 

Fevers  are  not  only  the  mod  frequent  of  all  dif- 
eafes, but  they  are  likewife  the  mod  complex.  In 
the  mod  fimple  fpecies  of  fever  there  is  always  a 
combination  of  feveral  differentTymptoms.  The 
didinguilhing  fymptoms  of  fever  are,  increafedheat , 
frequency  of  pulfe , lofs  of  appetite,  general  debility , 
pain  in  the  head , and  a difficulty  in  performing  forne 
of  the  vital  or  animal  fundi  ions.  The  other  fymp- 
toms ufually  attendant  on  fevers  are,  naufea,  third, 
anxiety,  delirium,  wearinefs,  wading  of  the  flefh, 
want  of  deep,  or  the  deep  didurbed  and  not  re- 
frefhing. 

When  the  fever  comes  on  gradually,  the  patient 
generally  complains  fird  of  languor  or  lidlednefs, 
forenefs  01  the  fledi,  or  the  bones,  as  the  country 
people  exprefs  it,  heavinefs  of  the  head,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, dcknefs,  with  clamminefs  of  the  mouth; 
after  fome  time  come  on  excedive  heat,  violent 
third,  redlednefs,  &c. 

When  the  fever  attacks  fuddenly,  it  always  be- 
gins with  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  excedive  cold,  ac- 
companied with  debility  and  lofs  of  appetite  ^ fre- 
quently the  cold  is  attended  with  fhiverino-’  0p- 

predion  about  the  heart,  and  dcknefs  at  domach 
or  vomiting. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  Continual,  remitting,  in- 
termitting, and  fuch  as  are  attended  with  cutane- 
ous eruption  or  topical  inflammation,  as  the  fmall- 
pox,  eryfipelas,  &c.  By  a continual  fever  is  meant 
1 1 that 
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that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  fhews  no  re- 
markable increafe  or  abatement  in  the  fymptoms. 
This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute, 
flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute 
when  its  progreis  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  vio- 
lent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  gene- 
rally denominated  flow.  When  livid  or  petechial 
lpots  fhew  a putrid  Hate  of  the  humours,  the  fever 
is  called  malignant , putrid , or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes, 
or  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly 
leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  are  thofe  which,  du- 
ring the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  laid  to  be  ill, 
have  evident  intervals  or  remiffions  of  the  fymp- 


toms. 

As  a fever  is  only  an  effort  of  Nature  to  free  her- 
felf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  Tick  to  obferve 


with  diligence  which  way  Nature  points,  and  to 
endeavour  to  affift  her  operations.  Our  bodies  are 
fo  framed,  as  to  have  a conftant  tendency  to  expel 
or  throw  off  whatever  is  injurious  to  health.  1 his 
is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat,  ftool,  expecto- 
ration, vomit,  or  fome  other  evacuation. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of 
Nature,  at  the  beginning  of  a ievei,  weie  duly  at- 
tended to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  conti- 
nue long;  but  when  her  attempts  are  either  ne- 
o-lected  or  countefadtedf  it  is  no  wonder  it  tire 
difeafe  proves  fatal.  T.  here  are  daily  inftances 
of  perfons  who,  after  catching  cold,  have  all  the 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever ; but  by  keeping 
warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bathing  their 
feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  fymptoms  in  a iew 
hours  difappear,  and  the  dinger  is  pre*en«A 
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When  fevers  of  a putrid  kind  Threaten,  the  beft 
method  of  obviating  their  effeds  is  by  repeated 
vomits. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  immediate  caufes  of  fevers, 
but  to  mark  their  mod  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient  with 
refped  to  his  diet,  drink,  air?  &c.  in  the  different 
itages  ol  the  difeafe.  In  theie  articles  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  patient  will  in  a great  meafure  dired 
our  condud. 


Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  complains  of  great 
thirft,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of  a cool- 
ing nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe  'of 
water,  and  other  cooling  liquors.  What  is  fo  likely 
to  abate  the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove 
fpafms  and  obftrudions,  promote  perfpiration,  in- 
creafe  the  quantity  of  urine,  and  in  fhort  produce 
eveiy  falutary  effed  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory 
fever,  as  drinking  plentifully  of  water,  thin  gruel, 
or  any  other  weak  liquor,  of  which  water  is  the 
balls  ? The  necefiity  of  diluting  liquors  is  pointed 
out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  fkin,  and  the 
burning  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquenchable  thirft 
of  the  patient. 

Many  cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely  grate- 
ful to  patients,  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared  from 
fruits,  as  decodions  of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orancre- 
whey  and  the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might 
alio  be  prepared  from  marfhmallow  roots,  linfeed 
lime-tree  buds,  and  other  mild  vegetables.  Then* 
liquors,  efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly 

agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  fliould  never  be  de 
med  him.  c 


At  the  beginning  of  a fever  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  of  great  laffitude  or  wear! nefs*' and 
has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  Ihewi 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and  ifpoffibl, 

ir 
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in  bed.  Lying  in  bed  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates 
the  violence  of  the,  circulation,  and  gives. Nature 
an  opportunity  of  exerting  all  her  force  to  over- 
come the  difeafe.  The  bed  alone  would  often  re- 
move a fever  at  the  beginning;  but  when  the  pa- 
tient ftruggles  with  the  difeafe,  inftead  of  driving 
it  off,  he° only  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it 
more  dangerous  This  obfervation  is  too  often  veri- 
fied in  travellers,  who  happen  when  cn  a journey 
to  be  feized  with  a fever.  Their  anxiety  to  get 
home  induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon 
them,  which  conduct  feldom  fails  to  render  it 

f*  fXX.  1 • 

In  fevers  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  iliould  be 
kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to  the 
ftck  Indeed  every  thing  that  difturbs  the  imagi- 
nation increafes  the  difeafe  ; for  which  reafon  every 
perfon  in  a fever  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  neither  allowed  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  that 
may  in  the  lead  affeft  or  difcompofe  his  mind. 

Though  the  patient  in  a fever  has  the  greateft 
inclination  for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appe- 
tite for  folid  food  ; hence  the  impropriety  urginS 
him  to  take  viftuals  is  evident.  Much  folid  tood 
in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful.  It  oppreffes  na- 
ture, and,  inftead  of  nourilhing  the  patient,  ferves 
only  to  feed  the  difeafe.  What  food  the  patient 

takes  fliould  be  in  final!  ftuan‘7’ °f 
eafv  dioeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly  ot  the  ve 

getableD  kind,  as  panada,  roafted  apples,  grue  s. 

Poor 'people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill  run  dinfaiy  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cor- 
duls,  and  poo, 

Tuch  liquor?  wheV  in  health.  If  there  be  any  de- 
cree o fever,  this  conduft  muft  inereafe  it,  and I if 
1-re  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  rajft  o o 
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Stuffing  the  patient  with  fweetmeats  and  other  de- 
licacies is  like  wife  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are  al- 
ways harder  to  digeft  than  common  food,  and  can- 
not fail  to  hurt  the  ftomach. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  .a  fever 
than  frefh  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety, 
but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpints,  and  proves 
every  way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a man- 
ner ftifled  to  death  in  fevers  for  want  of  frefh  air; 
yet  fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of  moft 
people,  that  the  moment  they  think  a pcrfon  in  a 
fever,  they  imagine  he  fhould  be  kept  in  a clofe 
chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of  frefh  air 
muff  be  admitted.  Infhead  of  this,  there  outfit  to 
be  a conftant  ftream  of  frefh  air  into  a Tick  pelfon’s 
chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  moderately  cool.  In- 
deed its  degree  of  warmth  ought  never  to  be  greater 
than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfedt  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber, 
or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of  people 
breathing  in  jt.  When  the  blood-  is  inflamed,  or 
the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that  has  been 
breathed  repeatedly  will  greatly  increafe  the  difeafe. 
Such  air  not  only  lofes  its  fpring,  and  becomes  un- 
fit for  the  purpofe  of  refpiration,  but  acquires  a 
noxious  quality,  which  renders  it  In  a manner  poi- 
lonous  to  the  lick.  r 

a In  !jVJers:  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low  and 
epre  cd,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
d.als,  but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer 

zeal  T-in.d-  Many’  from  a ™ftaken 

zeal  when  hey  think  a perfon  in  danger,  in  dead 
of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  conlola 
tions  of  religion,  fright  him  with  die  views  of  hell 

dwell  mo  r-  • ^ W0U'd  be  tinfuitable  here  to 

ouences1  of  th°  lrnPl0Pt‘ety  and  dangerous  confe- 
rences of  this  conduft;  it  often  harts  the  body, 

**  and 
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and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  feldom  benefits  the 
foul. 

Among  common  people,  the  very  name  of  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  neceffity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems^to  have  taken  its  rife  from  moft 
fevers  in  this  country  having  been  formerly  of  an 
inflammatory  nature ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers 
are  now  feldom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  a different  manner  of  living,  have  fo 
changed  the  date  of  difeafes  in  Britain,  that  there 
is  now  hardly  one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is 
neceffary.  In  moft  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fe- 
vers, which  are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really 
hurtful,  as  it  weakens  the  patient,  finks  his  fpirits, 
&c.  We  would  recommend  this  general  rule, 
never  to  bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs 
there  be  evident  flgns  of  inflammation.  Bleeding 
is  an  excellent  medicine  when  neceffary,  but  lhouid 

never  be  wantonly  performed.  . 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion,  that  fweating  is 
always  neceffary  in  the  beginning  of  a fever.  When 
the  fever  proceeds  from  an  obftrucfted  perlpiration, 
this  notion  is  not  ill-founded.  If  the  patient  only 
lies  in  bed,  bathes  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
and  drinks  freely  of  water-gruel  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom  fail  to  per- 
fbire  freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  ?1 
luting  drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal  fpafm,  which 
“rally  affedls  the  Ikin  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fever-  it  will  open  the  pores,  and  promote  the 
uerfpiration,  by  means  of  which  the  fever  may  often 
be  carried  off!  But  inftead  of  this,  the  common 
practice  is  to  heap  clothes  upon  the  patient,  and  » 
oive  him  things  of  a hot  nature,  as  fpirits,  fpicer  , 
%c.  whTch  fir?  his  blood,  increafe  the  fpafms,  and 

^^^all^Rvers^pro^er^ttwUiio^fhould  be  paid  to 
the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of  Na- 
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ture,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe. 
Patients  are  not  indeed  to  be  indulged  in  every 
thing  that  the  fickly  appetite  may  crave ; but  it  is 
generally  right  to  let  them  have  a little  of  what  they 
eagerly  defire,  though  it  may  not  feem  altogether 
proper.  What  the  patient  longs  for,  his  ftomach. 
will  generally  digeft;  and  fuch  things  have  fome- 
times  a very  happy  effeCt. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  oreat 
care  is  neceflary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many  &per- 
fons,  by  too  foon  imagining  themfelves  well,  have 
loft  their  lives,  or  contracted  other  difeafes  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is 
weak  and  delicate,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  ao-ainft 
catching  cold.  Moderate  exercife  in  the  op?n  air 
will  be  of  ufe,  but  great  fatigue  is  by  all  means  to 
be  avoided  agreeable  company  will  alfo  have  a 
good  effect.  The  diet  muft  be  light,  but  nou- 
riming.  It  fhould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in 
fmall  quantities.  It  is  dangerous  at  fuch  a time  to 
cat  as  much  as  the  ftomach  may  crave. 
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The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers  take  their 
names  from  the  period  in  which  the  fit  returns,  as 
quotidian,  tertian,  quartan,  &c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  efflu- 

via from  putrid  ftagnating  water.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  their  abounding  in  rainy  feafons,  and 
being  raoft  frequent  in  countries  where  the  foil  is 
marfhy,  as  in  Holland,  the  Fens  of  Cambridge- 
fhire,  the  Hundreds  of  Efiex,  &c.  This  difeafe 
may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  eating  too  much  ftone 
fruit,  by  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes,  evening 
dews,  lying  upon  the  damp  ground,  watching,  fa- 
tigue, deprefling  paflions,  and  the  like.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove  to  a low 
one,  they  are  generally  feized  with  intermitting 
fevers,  and  to  fuch  the  difeafe  is  mod  apt  to  prove 
fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the  folids,  di- 
mimfhes  the  perfpiration,  or  obftrutls  the  circula- 
tion in  the  capillary  or  fmall  veflfels,  difpofes  the 
body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fever  ge- 

nerally begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins, 
wearinefs  of  the  limbs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities, 
firetching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  ficknefs 
and  vomiting  j to  which  fucceed  fhivering  and 
violent  fhaking.  Afterwards  the  (kin  becomes 
moift,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  ge- 
nerally terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  difeale  comes  on  fuddenly,  when  the 
perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfect  health ; but  it  ^ 
more  -commonly  preceded  by  lifileffnefs,  lofs  or 
appetite,  and  the  fymptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the 

patient  ought  to  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile  tea  j or,  if  his  lpirits  be  low, 
fmall  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice  o 
lemon.  All  his  drink  fhould  be  warm,  as  that 
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will  aftift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and  confe- 
quently  fhorten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms  the  patient  mud  be  fup- 
ported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light  and 
eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken  broths,  fago, 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  and  fuch 
like.  His  drink  may  be  fmall  negus,  acidulated 
with  thejuice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes 
a little  weak  punch.  He  may  likewife  drink  infu- 
fions  of  bitter  herbs,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or 
water-trefoil,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of 
fmall  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or 
fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are  to 
brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between  the 
fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go  abroad, 
riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  will  be  of 
great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear  that  kind  of 
exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as 'his  ftrength  will 
permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  prolong  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  than  indulging  a lazy  indolent  dif- 
pofition. 

Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen,  will 
often  go  off"  without  medicine;  and  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there  is  fel- 
aom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its  courfe  ; 
but  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  decline, 
or  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life  is  in 
danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be  admi- 
niftered.  T his  however  fhould  never  be  done 
till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay. 


Dr.  Ltnd  fays,  that  twenty  or  twenty-five  drops  oflaudan 

It  inm  2 run  nf  j • 1 , * . 
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till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fhaking  and 
fweating. 

MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done 

in  the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  This  not  only  renders 
the  application  of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but 
likewife  more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  fto- 
mach is  generally  loaded  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  dif- 
charged  by  vomit;  which  plainly  points  out  the 
neceffity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  there- 
fore to  be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes 
any  other  medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacuanha  will 
generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  A fcruple 
or  half  a dram  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for 
an  adult,  and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dofe  muft 
be  lefs  in  proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to 
operate,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of 
weak  camomile-tea.  The  vomit  ffiould  be  taken 
two  or  three  hours  before  the  return  of  the  fit,  and 
may  be  repeated  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three 
days.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but 
increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecre- 
tions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that 
they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the 
affiftance  of  any  other  medicine. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful  and  often 
neceffiary  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart  purge 
has  been  known  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  other  medicines  had  been 
ufed  in  vain.  Vomits  however  are  more  fuitable 
in  this  difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs  neceffiary ; 
but  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to  take  a vomit,  he 
oughj;  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe  the  bowels  by  a dofe 
or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or  rhubarb. 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffiive  heat, 
° n a de- 
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& delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  inflam- 
mation j but  as  the  blood  is  feldom  in  an  inflam- 
matory ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this  operation 
is  rarely  neceffary.  When  frequently  repeated,  it 
tends  to  prolong  the  difeafe. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  No  prepa- 
ration of  the  bark  feems  to  anfwer  better  than  the 
moft  Ample  form  in  which  it  can  be  given,  viz.  in 
powder. 

Two  ounces  of  the  beft  Peruvian  bark,  finely 
powdered,  may  be  divided  into  twenty-four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  either  be  made  into  bolufles  as  they 
are  ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed 
in  a glafs  of  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea, 
water-gruel,  or  any  other  drink  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient  *. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  one  of  the 
above  dofes  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fits.  By  this  method  the  pa- 
tient will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between 
each  paroxyfm.  In  a tertian  or  third-day  ague  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  take  a dofe  every  third  hour  du- 
ring the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every  fourth. 
If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe  of  the 
bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders  into  two 
parts,  and  take  one  every  hour,  &c.  For  a young 
perfon  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine  will  be 
fijfficient,  and  the  dofe  muft  be  adapted  to  the  age, 
conftitution,  and  violence  of  the  fymptoms  f. 

The 

® It  has  lately  been  obferved,  that  the  red  bark  is  more  power- 
fill  than  that  which  has  for  fome  time  been  in  common  ufe.  Its 
fuperior  efficacy  feems  to  arife  from  its  being  of  a more  perfect 
growth  than  the  quill  bark,  and  confequently  more  fully  impreg- 
nated with  the  medical  properties  of  the  plant. 

f In  intermitting  fevers  of  an  obilinate  nature,  I have  found 
it  neceffary  to  throw  in  the  bark  much  falter.  Indeed  the  be- 

b Ag  nefits 
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The  above  quantity  of  bark  will  frequently  cure 
an  ague ; the  patient,  however,  ought  not  to  leave 
off  taking  the  medicine  as  foon  as  the  paroxyfms 
are  flopped,  but  fliould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  the  difeale  is  entirely  overcome. 
Mod  of  the  failures  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  are 
owing  to  patients  not  continuing  to  ufe  the  medi- 
cine long  enough.  They  are  generally  diredled  to 
take  it  till  the  fits  are  flopped,  then  to  leave  it  off, 
and  begin  again  at  fome  diflance  of  time;  by 
which  means  the  difeafe  gathers  llrength,  and  often 
returns  with  as  much  violence  as  before.  A re- 
laple  may  always  be  prevented  by  the  patient’s  con- 
tinuing to  take  fmall  dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome 
time  after  the  fymptoms  difappear.  This  is  both 
the  mod  fafe  and  effe&ual  method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  camomile-flowers,  and  an  hand- 
ful of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a mor- 
tar, may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infuflon  or  tea.  About 
half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be  put  into 
a tea-pot,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  'infuflon  drank  three 
or  four  times  a day  will  greatly  promote  the  cure. 
Such  patients  as  cannot  drink  the  watery  infuflon, 
may  put  two  handfuls  of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a day.  If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above, 
or  any  other  proper  infuflon  of  bitters,  a fmaller 

refits  arifing  from  this  medicine  depend  chiefly  upon  a large 
quantity  of  it  being  adminillered  in  a lhort  time.  Several  ounces 
of  bark  given  in  a few  days  will  do  more  than  as  many  pounds 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  fome  vveeks.  When  this  medicine  is  in- 
tended either  to  flop  a mortification,  or  cure  an  obflinate  ague, 
it  ought  to  be  thrown  in  as  fall  as  the  ftomach  can  poflibly  bear 
it  inattention  to  this  circumftance  has  hurt  the  reputation  of 
one  pf  the  belt  medicines  of  which  we  are  in  pofleflion. 

quantity 
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quantity  of  bark  than  is  generally  ufed,  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  cure  an  ague  *. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decoftion  or  infufion.  An  ounce  of 
bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  white 
wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the 
bottle,  afterwards  let  the  powder  fubfide,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine  glafs  may  be  drank 
three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftener,  as  there  is 
occafion.  If  a deco&ion  be  more  agreeable,  an 
ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of  fnake-root 
bruifed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  a quart  of  water,  into  an 
Englifh  pint.  To  the  (trained  liquor  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of  it 
taken  frequently. 

In  obftinate  agues,  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affifted  by  brandy,  or  other 
warm  cordials,  than  taken  alone.  This  I have  had 
frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where 
intermittent  fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  fel- 
dom  fucceeded  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  gino-er, 
canella  alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatic.  When 
the  fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe 
the  fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory 

j/r1!  b?  fafer  t0  keeP  out  the  pomades, 
and  to  add  fait  or  tartar  in  their  ftead.  But  in  an 

obftinate  tertian  or  quartan,  in  the  end  of  autumn 

*7^  's  rear°n  t0  believe,  that  fundry  ofour  own  plants  or 
barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and  aftringent,  would  k f ! 

£t  vfra"r *he-  •*& 

this  difeafc,  and  is  now  Vbe  ob«i  °HS  ap[>roved  in  '“re  of 

between  the  genuine  and  the  falfe  "tI^o  6 £°  djlllingu'ni 

Very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  i ^ ght  C°  make  peop!e 
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or  beginning  of  winter,  warm  and  cordial  medicines 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  *. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obftinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  lpring  or  lummer,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized  with  an. 
intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  ought 
frequently,  if  the  feafon  proves  rainy,  to  take  a 
little  medicine,  although  the  difeafe  may  feem  to 
be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return  of  the 
warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewife  to  take  care  not 
to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpecially  in 


cold  eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obftinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poftible 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  conftitution  has  been  too  much  weakened. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  method 
of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  yet,  by  fome  ftrange 
infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimftcal  remedies 
are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any  other 
difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who  is  not 
in  poffeftion  of  a noftrum  for  flopping  an  ague; 
and  it  is  amazing  with  what  readinefs  their  preten- 
tions are  believed.  Thofe  in  diftrefs  eagerly  grafp 
at  anv  thing  that  promifes  fudden  relief;  but  the 
fhorteft  way  is  not  always  the  beft  in  the  treatment 
ef  difeafes.  The  only  method  to  obtain  a iafe  and 
lafting  cure,  is  gradually  to  affift  Nature  in  re- 
moving the  caufe  of  the  difoider. 

* In  obftinate  agues,  when  the  patient  is  old  the  habit  phleg- 
matic the  feafon  rainy,  the  fixation  damp,  or  the  like,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  mix  with'  two  ounces  of  the  bark,  half  an  ounce  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  g,ng“»fgn 
fome  other  warm  aromatic;  but  when  the  fymptoms  , , 

inflammatory  nature,  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of  wormwood  or 
0/  tartar  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity  of  oark.  g 
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Some  indeed  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  expe- 
riments to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  great  quantities 
of  ftrong  liquors,  jumping  into  a river,  Sec.  Thefe 
may  fometimes  have  the  defired  effeft,  but  muft 
always  be  attended  with  danger.  When  there  is 
any  degree  of  inflammation,  or  the  leafb  tendency  to 
it,  fuch  experiments  may  prove  fatal.  The  only 
patient  whom  I remember  to  have  loft;  in  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  evidently  killed  himfelf  by  drinking 
ftrong  liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him 
would  prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  dirty  things  are  extolled  for  the  cure  of 
intermitting  fevers,  as  fpiders,  cobwebs,  fnuffings 
of  candles,  Sec.  Though  thefe  may  fometimes  fuc- 
ceed,  yet  their  very  naftinefs  is  fuflicient  to  fet  them 
afide,  efpecially  when  cleanly  medicines  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better.  The  only  medicine  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  for  thoroughly  curing  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  may  always 
be  ufed  with  fafety : and  I can  honeftly  declare,  that 
in  all  my  pra&ice  I never  knew  it  fail,  when  com- 
bined with  the  medicines  mentioned  above,  and 
duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  afHi&ed  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable 
medicine.  One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
Palatable>  is  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with 
clittilled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterwards  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  ffiarpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
v£r,  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and  takes 
oft  the  naufeous  tafte.  In  cafes  where  the  bark  can- 
not be  adminiftered,  the /aline  mixture  may  be  o-iven 

with  advantage  to  children*.  7 

Wine-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  Tor  a child  in 

ague  ; to  half  an  tnglifh  pint  of  which  may  be 

See  Appendix,  Saline  mixture . 
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put  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartftiorn.  Exer- 
cile  is  like  wife  of  confiderable  fervice;  and  when 
the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  be  removed  to  a warm  dry  air.  The 
food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  and  fometimes  a little 
generous  wine  fhould  be  allowed. 

To  children,  and  fuch  as  cannot  fwallow  the  bark, 
or  when  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  it,  it  may  be  given 
by  clyfter.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  extradt  of  bark, 
difTolved  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water,  with  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  fweet  oil,  and  fix  or 
eight  drops  of  laudanum,  is  the  form  recommended 
by  Dr.  Lind  for  an  adult,  and  this  to  be  repeated 
every  fourth  hour,  or  oftener,  as  the  occafion  fhall 
require.  For  children  the  quantity  of  extradt  and 
laudanum  muft  be  proportionally  leflened  Children 
have  been  cured  of  agues  by  making  them  wear  a 
waiftcoat  with  powdered  bark  quilted  between  the 
folds  of  it;  by  bathing  them  frequently  in  a ftrong 
decodtion  of  the  bark,  and  by  rubbing  the  fpine 
with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  laudanum  and  the  faponaceous  liniment. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  patients 
in  an  ague  apply  to  phyficians  unlefs  in  extremities. 
There  are,  however,  many  cales  in  which  the  dif- 
eafe is  very  irregular,  being  Complicated  with  other  ,< 
difeafes,  or  attended  with  fymptoms  which  are  both 
very  dangerous  and  very  difficult  to  underftand. 
All  thefe  we  have  purpofely  palled  over,  as  , ^ 
would  only  bewilder  the  generality  of  readers.  W hen 
the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or  the  fymptoms  dan- 
gerous, the  patient  ought  immediately  to  apply  to 
a phyfician,  and  ftridtly  to  follow  his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  muft  endeavour  to  avoid 
their  caufes.  Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out 
in  the  beginning  of  this  fedtion;  we  fhall  theretoie 
only  add  one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  b f 
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of  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  rnarlhy 
countries,  or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of 
this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  belt  Peruvian  bark;  Vir- 
ginian fnake-root,  and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  bruife  them  all  together,  and  infufe  for  five 
or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Holland  gin,  or 
any  good  fpirit;  afterwards  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
and  take  a wine  glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a day! 
This  indeed  is  recommending  a dram  ; but  the  bit- 
ter  ingredients  in  a great  meafure  take  off  the  ill 
effects  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  chufe  it  in 
brandy  may  infufe  it  in  wine;  and  fuch  as  can  bring 
themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find  that  method 
fucceed  very  well.  Gentian  root,  or  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  may  alio  be  chewed  by  turns  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  All  bitters  feem  to  be  antidotes  to  agues, 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  warm  and  aftringent.  ° 


chap.  xv. 

OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

'J'HIS  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent  or 

young ' Tp™foZ'  | U 7ft  CommonlJ'  stacks’  the 
efpecially  fuch as Uvehi  V Pnme ^.vigour  of  life. 

•;  sr» 

by  any  thingVftVtlieatsTe H ** 
plethora,  as  violent  exercife  n b°dy>  °r  Produc« 
drinking  ftrong  liquors 7 ’ fl7p'nS  ,n  the 
with  little  exercife1,  &0’  ‘"g  a full  diet, 

fioned  vatem 

lying 
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lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching,  or  the  like, 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chillnefs  generally 
ufliers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  great 
heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  pain  of  the  head, 
dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  countenance, 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  &c.  To  thefe  fucceed  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  inclination 
to  vomit.  The  patient  complains  of  great  third, 
has  no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and  his 
tongue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 

A delirium,  exceflive  reftleflfnefs,  great  oppreffion 
of  the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiration,  darting 
of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and 
an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  very  danger- 
ous fvmptoms. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  danger, 
the  bed  medical  abidance  ought  to  be  procured  as 
foon  as  poflible.  A phyfician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the 
beginning,  but  his  fkill  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
wards. Nothing  can  be  more  unaccountable  than 
the  conduft  of  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  to  procure  the  bed  medi- 
cal aflidance,  yet  put  it  off  till  things  come  to  an 
extremity.  When  the  difeafe  by  delay  or  wrong 
treatment,  has  become  incurable,  and  has  exhauded 
the  drength  of  the  patient,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
relief  from  medicine.  Phyficians  may  indeed  aflift 
Nature ; but  their  attempts  mud  ever  prove  fruit- 
lefs,  when  fhe  is  no  longer  able  to  co-operate  with 

their  endeavours.  _ , . , • r 

REGIMEN. — From  the  fymptoms  of  this  dil- 

eafe  it  is'evideot,  that  the  blood  and  other  humours 
require  to  be  diluted;  that  the  perforation,  urine, 
C l|va  and  all  the  other  fecretions,  are  in  too  fmall 
nuantitv  ; that  the  veffels  are  rigid,  and  the  heat  o 
q,  hoie  body  too  great : all  thefe  clearly  point 
neceffily  of  a§  regimen  calculated  to  dilute 
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the  blood,  correct  the  acrimony  of  the  humours, 
allay  the  exceffive  heat,  remove  the  fpafmodic  ftric- 
ture  of  the  veflels,  and  promote  the  fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors; 
as  water-gruel,  or  oatmeal-tea,  clear  whey,  barley- 
water,  balm- tea,  apple-tea,  &c.  Thefe  may  be 
lharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants, 
rafpberries,  and  fuch  like:  orange- whey  is  likewife 
an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
among  milk  and  water  a bitter  orange  fliced,  till 
the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be  had,  a le- 
mon, a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of 
vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  eftedt.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  occafionally  be  added 
to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  codive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  raifins  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The  common 
pedloral  decoftion  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in 
this  difeafe.  A tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken  every 

two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient’s  heat  and  third 
be  very  great  *. 


The  above  liquids  mud  all  be  drank  a little  warm. 
They  may  be  uled  in  fmaller  quantities  at  the  beain„* 
ninS°/a  fever,  but  more  freely  afterwards,  in  order 
to  afiid  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe  by  promoting  the 
d'fffrer;t  excretions.  We  have  mentioned  a variety 
of  drinks  that  the  patient  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  chufe  thofe  which  are  mod  agreeable;  and  that 
when  tired  of  one  he  may  have  recourfe  to  ano£ 
The  patient  s diet  mud  be  very  fpare  and  lio-hr 
All  forts  of  fleft  meats,  and  e J Sen  btS 
are  to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel] 


* See  Appendix,  P, a„al  JmBim. 


panada, 
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panado,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water;  to  which 
may  be  added  a few  grains  of  common  fait,  and  a 
little  fngar,  which  will  render  it  more  palatable. 
He  may  eat  roafted  apples  with  a little  fu gar,  toafted 
bread  with  jelly  of  currants,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
an  hot  feafon,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  muft  always  be 
done  in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger'his  catch- 
ing cold.  _ . 

It  is  too  common  in  fevers  to  load  the  patient 
with  bed  clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cuf-^ 
tom  has  many  ill  effedls.  It  increafes  the  heat  of  3 
the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead 

of  promoting,  the  perfpiration,  . 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effedt.  It  relieves 
the  head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to 
the  brain.  But  this  pollute  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long : and  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to 
fweat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie,  only  rail- 
ing his  head  a little  with  pillows.  _ . . , 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  rofe  water  with  a little  nitre 
difiolved  in  it,  will  greatly  refrefli  the  patient 
This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the 

WeTherpatknt:s  mouth  (hould  be  often  walhed  with 
a mixture  of  water  and  honey  to  which  a little  vi- 
negar may  be  added ; or  with  a decoft.on  of  P;? 
in  barlev-water.  His  feet  and  hands  ought  like 
wife  frequently  robe  bathed  in  lukewarm  water , 

efnecially  if  the  head  is  affefted. 

h’he  patient  [hould  be  kept  as  quiet  an  ea  > 
poffible.  Company,  nolle,  and  every  t 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too 
light,  or  any  thing  that  affefts  the  lenles,  0 
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to  be  avoided.  His  attendants  fhould  be  as  few  as 
pofilble,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed. 
His  inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  thari 
contradicted ; even  the  promile  of  what  he  craves 
will  often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. In  this  and  all  other  fevers, 

attended  with  a hard,  full,  quick  pulfe,  bleeding 
is  of  the  greateft  importance.  This  operation  ought 
always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  or° an 
inflammatory  fever  appear.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  taken  away,  however,  mull  be  in  proportion 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of 
^ the  dileafe.  If  after  the  firfb  bleeding  the  fever 
fhould  rife,  and  the  pulle  become  more  frequent 
and  nard,  there  will  be  a neceflity  for  repeating  it 
a fecond,  and  perhaps  a third,  or  even  a fourth 
time,  which  may  be  done  at  the  diftance  of  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours  from  each  other,  as 
the  fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continues  fo ft, 
and  the  patient  is  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfb 
bleeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  heat  and  fever  be  very  great,  forty  or 
hfty  drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre 
may  be  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce  of  rofe- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Ample  lyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  This 
craught  may  be  given  to  the  patient  every  three  or 
four  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent;  afterwards 
once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  beaffli&ed  with  reaching,  or  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  affift  Na- 
ture  s attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile- 
tea,  or  lukewarm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  body  is  bound,  a clyfter  of  milk  and 
water  with  a little  fait,  and  a Vpoonful  of  fweec 

° L°r«tre  Sh  If  °Ughc  t0  be  *1™- 

ftered.  ohould  this  not  have  the  defired  effett,  a 
cea-fpoonful  of  magnolia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar, 

M ' may 
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may  be  frequently  put  into  his  drink.  He  may 
likewife  eat  tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roafted 
apples,  and  the  like. 

If  abo.ut  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begins  to  let  fall  a reddifh  fettlement, 
there  is  reafon  to  expedt  a favourable  iffue  to  the 
difeafe.  But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  pa- 
tient’s fpirits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  finks,  and  his 
breathing  becomes  difficult;  with  a ftupor,  trem- 
bling of  the  nerves,  ftarting  of  the  tendon*.,  &c. 
there  is  realon  to  fear  that  the  confequences  will  be 
fatal.  In  this  cafe  bliftering  platters  muft  be  ap- 
plied to  the  head,  ancles,  infide  of  the  legs  or 
thighs,  as  there  may  be  occafion ; poultices  of 
wheat- bread,  muftard,  and  vinegar,  may  likewife 
be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the  patient 
muft  be  fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  wine- 
whey,  negus,  lago-gruel  with  wine  in  it,  and  fuch 
like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  neceffary  during 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negledting  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  difeafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for 
life.  Though  the  body  is  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  diet  for  feme  time  ought  to  be  rather  cleanf- 
ing  than  of  too  nourifhing  a nature.  Too  much 
food,  drink,  exercife,  company,  &c.  are  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  The  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  eafy,  and  the  patient  ffiould  not  attempt  to 
purfue  ftudy,  or  any  bufinefs  that  requires  intenle 

thinking.  . i 

If  the  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  patient  is  feized 
at.  times  with  feverifh  heats,  an  infufion  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will  (Lengthen 
the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  remains  of  the 
fever. 

c When 


0 
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When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fcna  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the  decodtion; 
afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a tea-cupful 
drank  every  hour  tiil  it  operates.  This  dole  may 
be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  inter- 
vening betwixt  each  dofe. 

Thofe  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  loon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  fhould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  Ipirits 
are  fufficiently  recruited. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

^jpHE  tine  pleurify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
. membrane  called  the  pleura , which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  bread.  It  is  diftmguifhed  into  the 
moift  and  dry.  In  the  former  the  patient  fpits 
freely;  in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  ’ all.  There 
is  likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  is  called 
th zjpurious  or  bajlard pleurify , in  which  the  pain  is 
more  external,  and  chiefly  affefts  the  mufcles  be- 
tween the  ribs.  The  pleurify  prevails  among  la- 
bouring people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  without 
doors,  and  are  of  a fanguine  conftitution.  It  is 
moft  frequent  in  the  fpring  feafon. 

CAUSES.— -The  pleurify  may  be  occafioned 

by  whatever  obftrufts  the  pedpiration,  as  cold 

northerly  w,nds;  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the 

“ n ! h0ti  n.eePlnS  without  doors  on  the  damp 
ground ; wet  clothes;  plunging  the  body  ,nto 

M 2 cold 
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cold  water,  or  expofing  it  to  the  cold  air,  when 
covered  with  fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  drinking  ftrong  liquors.;  by  the  ftop- 
pacre  of  ufual  evacuations ; as  old  ulcers,  iffues, 
fweating  of  the  feet  or  hands,  &c.  the  ludden 
ft r iking5 in  of  any  eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles, 
or  the  ftnall-pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  bleed  at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year  are  apt,  if 
they  negled  it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keep- 
ing the&body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes, 
g ec.  renders  it  more  liable  to  this  dileale.  A 
pleurify  may  likewife  be  occafioned  . by  violent 
exercife,  as  running,  wreftling,  leaping,  or  by 
fupporting  great  weight,  blows  on  the  bread,  &c. 
A bad  conformation  of  the  body  renders  perlons 
more  liable  to  this  difeafe,  as  a narrow  cheft,  a 
ftraitnefs  of  the  arteries  of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  mod:  other  _ te- 

vers,  generally  begins  with  chillnefs  and  fhivermg, 
which  are  followed  by  heat,  thirft,  and  reftleffnefs. 
To  thefe  fucceeds  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  ot 
the  fides  among  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  ex- 
tends towards  the  back-bone,  fometimes  towards 
the  forepart  of  the  breaft,  and  at  other  times  to- 
wards  the  Ihoulder  blades.  The  pain  is  generally 
mod  violent  when  the  patient  draws  in  .ns  bieat  . 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  commonly  quick 
and  hard,  the  urine  high-coloured;  and  i.  blood 
be  let  it  is  covered  with  a tough  a oft,  or  b y 
coat  The  patient's  fpittle  is  at  firft  thin,  but 
afterwards  it  becomes  groffer,  and  is  often  (freaked 

W'rEgTmEN. Nature  generally  endeavours 

rn  carry  off  this  difeale  by  a critical  difcharge  o 
blood  from  fome  part  of  the  body,  by  expe  o- 
r irion  lweat,  loofe  ftools,  thick  urine,  or  die  hk  . 
We  ought  therefore  to  fecond  her  intentions  by 
Xml  the  force  of  the  circular, on,  relaxing^ 
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veffels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  promoting  ex- 
pectoration. 

For  thefe  purpofes  the  diet,  as  in  the  former  dif- 
eafe,  ought  to  be  cool,  (lender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mud  avoid  all  food  that  is  vifcid,  "hard  of 
digeftion,  or  that  affords  much  nouriffimentj  as 
fiefh,  butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every- 
thing that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  may 
be  whey,  or  an  infufion  of  peCtoral  and  balfamic 
vegetables  *. 

Barley-water,  with  a little  honey  or  jelly  of  cur- 
rants mixed  with  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  diieafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  muff  afterwards  be  drained. 
The  decoCtion  of  figs,  raifins,  barley,  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  difeafe,  is  here  likewife 
very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  liquors  are 
not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a time,  but 
the  patient  ought  to  keep  continually  fipping  them, 
io  as  to  render  his  mouth  and  throat  always 

moift.  All  his  food  and  drink  fhould  be  taken  a 
little  warm. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and 

eyery  way  ealy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing 

difeafe..  His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be 

bathed  in  lukewarm  water  j and  he  may  fometimes 

fit  up  m bed  for  a ffiort  fpace,  in  order  to  relieve 
his  head. 

MEDICINE.—. — Almoft  every  perfon  knows 
when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
ccli-ary.  When  thefe  fymjtoms  come  on,  thf  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better;  and  the 
quantity  at  firft  mull  be  pretty  large,  provided  e 
patient  is  able  to  bear  it.  k Drge^uan uty  ^ 


■See  Appendix,  Pefioral infufton. 
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blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleunfy, 
has  a much  better  effedt  than  repeated  fmall  bleed- 
ings. A man  may  lofe  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces 
of& blood  as  loon  as  it  is  certainly  known  that  he  is 
feized  with  a pleurify.  For  a younger  perfon,  or 
one  of  a delicate  conllitution,  the  quantity  mult 

If,'  after  the  firfl:  bleeding,  the  Hitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  Ihould  Hill  continue,  it 
will  be  neceffary,  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more. 
If  the  fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood 
ihews  a ftrong  huffy  coat,  a third,  or  even  a fourth 
bleeding  may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  tide 
abates,  °the  pulfe  becomes  fofter,  or  the  patient  be- 
gins to  fpit  freely,  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  re- 
peated. This  operation  is  feldom  neceffary  af.er 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  fever  and  ought 
not  then  to  be  performed,  unlefs  in  the  moil  ur- 
gent circumftances.  . . 

& The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 

out  bleeding.  There  are  likewife  many  things  that 
may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide  without 
this  operation,  as  fomenting,  Wittering,  &c.  ce- 
mentations may  be  made  by  boiling  a handful  of 
the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile,  and  common  mal- 
ows  or  any  other  foft  vegetables,  in  a proper 
' "amity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be  either  put 
hto  a flannel  bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  fid  , 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  dec°a‘0"’  a|  / 
wards  wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affea  . , 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  clothes  grow  cool,  they  mull  be  chan„  > 
and  great  care  faken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cokk  A bladder  may  be  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if  the  above  me- 
thod of  fomenting  be  found  U 

mentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  vtm-elS) 
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veiled  and  prevent  the  ftagnation  of  the  blood 
and  other  humours.  The  fide  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently rubbed  with  a little  of  the  volatile  lini- 
ment *. 

Topical  bleeding  has  often  a very  good  effedt  in 
this  diieafe.  It  may  either  be  performed  by  ap- 
plying a number  of  leeches  to  the  part  affefted,  or 
by  cupping,  which  is  both  a more  certain  and  ex- 
peditious method  than  the  other. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  the  patient  s fide-  with  advantage.  I have 
often  feen  great  benefit  from  young  cabbage-leaves 
applied  warm  to  the  fide  in  a pleurify.  Thefe  not 
only  relax  the  parts,  but  likewife  draw  off  a little 
moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  neceffity  of  blifier- 
ing-plafters ; which  however,  when  other  things 
fail,  mult  be  applied.  0 

Ir  the  flitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &c.  a bliftering-plafter  muft  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part  affefted,  and  fuffered  to  remain' 
for  two  days  This  not  only  procures  a difcharge 
from  tne  fide,  but  takes  off  the  fpafm,  and  by 

dffeaff^x  m removinS  the  caufe  of  the 

neale  I0  prevent  a ftrangury  when  the  blifter- 

rhf  a h KCr  1S  the  Patient  maY  drink  freely  of 
the  Arabic  emulfionf.  7 

If  fbe  patient  is  collive,  a clyller  of  thin  water- 

* °r  of  barley-«'ater,  in  which  a handful  of 
ma  lows,  or  any  other  emollient  vegetable  has  been 
boded,  may  be  daily  adm-niftered."  This  will  not 

warmToPny  b°Wels’  but  have  the  effeft  of  a 

whid,  f:?n7r  appi!cd  to  the  infcri°r  vif«ra> 

whtch  Will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 

* b'eC  ^FPendix>  Volatile  liniment. 
t bee  Appendix,  Arabic  tmulfion . 
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this  purpofe  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel,  or  the  vinegar 
of  fquills,  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pec- 
toral deco&ion,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken 
every  two  hours.  i 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  flomach,  the 
oily  emulfion  may  be  adminiftered* ; or,  in  place 
of  it,  two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  oil 
of  olives,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets, 
may  be  mixed  with  as  much  fugar-candy  powdered, 
as  will  make  an  eledtuary  oi  the  confidence  of  ho- 
ney. The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  ot  this 
frequently,  when  the  cough  is  troublefome.  Should 
oily  medicines  prove  nauieous,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  two  table  fpoonfulsof  the  lolution  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  barley-water  may  be  given  thiee  or 


four  times  a- day  , 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burn- 
ing heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  pafTes  very  little  water, 
fome  fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire 
will  be  of  ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be 
rubbed  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter  in  a mor- 
tar and  the  whole  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  ot 
which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in  a 
little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

We  ftiall  only  mention  one  medicine  more,  whicn 
fome  reckon  almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurily,  viz* 
the  decodion  of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  toot  . 
After  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been 
uremifed,  the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or 
four  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  decoft.on,  ac“rdu)g 
as  his  ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times 
a dav  If  it  fhould  occafion  vomiting,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be 
mixed  with  the  quantity  of  deco&ion  heie  diref  » 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  fmaller  doles.  As  this  m 


* See  Appendix,  Oily  emulfion. 

+ See  Appendix,  Solution  of  gum  ammoniac 
j See  Appendix,  Decodion  of  feneka  root. 
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dicine  promotes  perforation  and  urine,  and  like- 
wife  keeps  the  body  eafy,  it  may  be  of  fome  fer- 
vice  in  a pleurify,  or  any  other  inflammation  of  the 
bread. 

No  one  will  imagine  that  thefe  medicines  are  all 
to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  mentioned 
different  things,  on  purpole  that  people  may  have 
it  in  their  power  to  chufe ; and  likewife,  that  when 
one  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  make  ufe  of  an- 
other. Different  medicines  are  no  doubt  neceffary 
in  the  different  periods  of  a diforder  j and  where 
one  fails  of  luccefs,  or  difagrees  with  the  patient, 
it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymp- 
toms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe, 
convulfive  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  frighten 
the  attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper 
things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  ftrong 
ftimulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are 
only  the  ftruggles  of  Nature  to  overcome  the  dif- 
eafe,  in  which  fhe  ought  to  be  aflifted  by  plenty  of 
diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  neceffary. 
If  the  patient’s  Arength  however  be  much  ex- 
haufled  by  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  at  this 
time  to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts 
of  wine-whey,  negus,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be 
proper,  after  the  patient  has  recovered  fufficient 
ftrength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe 
directed  towards  the  end  of  the  acute  continual  fe- 
ver. He  ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet,  of  eafy 
digeflion,  and  his  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk 
whey,  and  other  things  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

Of  the  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  baftard 
w Spurious  > generally  goes  off  by  keeping  warm  for 

a few 
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a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting  liquors,  and 
obferving  a cooling  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
% difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affedted  fide,  which  lad 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and 
requires  bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcariflcations 
of  the  part  affedted.  Thele,  together  with  the  ufe 
of  nitrous  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom  fail 
to  effedt  a cure. 

Of  the  PARAPHRENITIS. 

The  parafbrenitis , or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connedled  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment, that  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  conflder  it  as  a 
feperate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an 
extreme  pain  in  the  part  affedted,  which  is  generally 
augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing  in  the 
breath,  taking  food,  going  to  ftool,  making  water, 
&c.  Plence  the  patient  breathes  quick,  and  draws 
in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm; is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough,  a 
hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulfive  laugh, 
or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no  uncom- 
mon fymptom  of  this  dileafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fuppu- 
ration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient  s life 
when  this  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine  are 
in  all  refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We  lhall 
only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  clyfters  are 
peculiarly  ufeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels,  and 
by  that  means  make  a derivation  from  the  part 
affedted. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  LUNGS. 

j • 

A S this  difeafe  affedts  an  organ  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  life,  it  mult  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Perfons  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon  grofs 
aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vilcid  liquors,  are  moft 
liable  to  a peripneumony.  It  is  generally  fatal  to- 
thole  who  have  a flat  bread,  or  narrow  cheft,  and 
toiuch  as  areafflidled  with  an  afthma,  efpecially  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  reaches 
to  one  lobe  o'r  the  lungs  only,  at  other  times  the 
whole  of  the  organ  is  affeftedj  in  which  cafe  the 
difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter  obftrufting  the  vellels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a Jpunous  or  bajiard peripneumony . When  it 
ariles  from  a thin  acrid  defluxion  on  the  luno-s,  it  is 
denominated  a catarrhal  peripneumony , &c  & 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lun^s  is 

Sometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  it  the 
coniequence  of  other  difeafes,  as  a quinfey,  a pleu- 
fi  y,  &c.  It  proceeds  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the 

weTdothef V”  °b1ruacd  P"<pirauon  from  cold, 
wet  clothes  &c.  or  (rom  an  lncreafed  circulation  of 

ardent°°foiHts  Vlol'ncr  ex"ci,fc’  the  ul'e  offpiceries, 
ardent  Ipims,  and  fuch  like.  The  pleuiifv  and 

K fafc 7c.a.7ed°fSe?/COmpliCi“d  ; “ whicb  c"e 

SYM^VoMst— — , 
pleUraylikewifeanendanbklletiToPfrhnsa 

only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft,  and  die  pfm 

lels 
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iefs  acute;  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  op- 

preffion  of  the  bread,  are  generally  greater. 

REGIMEN.- As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  >11  refpe&s  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneumony 
as  in  the  pleunly,  we  (ball  not  here  repeat  them,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that  dileafe.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper  to  add,  that  the  ali- 
ment ought  to  be  more  (lender  and  thin  in  this  than 
in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The  learned  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  afferts,  that  even  common  whey  is  fuf- 
fieient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that  decodtions 
of  barley,  and  infufions  ot  fennel  roots  in  warm  wa- 
ter with  milk,  are  the  mod  proper  both  for  drink 
and  nouriffiment.  Helikewife recommends  the  deam 
of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath,  which  ferves 
as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and  helps  to  at- 
tenuate the  impadted  humours.  If  the  patient  has 
loofe  dools,  but  is  not  weakened  by  them,  they  are 
not  to  be  dopped,  but  rather  promoted  by  the  ufe 

of  emollient  clyders.  . . . 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  ihejpunouj  or 
baflard peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid  pitui- 
tous  matter  obdrudting  the  veffcls  of  the  lungs.  It 
commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  and  phlegmatic, 

in  winter  or  wet  feafons.  . , , _ 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulte,  feels  a [enfe  °, 
weight  upon  his  bread,  breathes  with 
i'ometimes  complains  of  a pain  an  gi  "\e  s 
head.  His  urine  is  ufually  pale,  and  his  colour 

verv  little  changed. 

the  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
monv,  mud  be  very  flender,  as  weak  bioths 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  . 
fuch  like.  His  drink  may  be  thin  water-grue 
fweetened  with  honey,  or  a decodhon  o > t tie i ^ 

fennel,  liquorice,  and  quick  grafs.  An 
each  of  thefe  may  be  boiled  m three  Eng  i 1 ^ 
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of  water  to  a quart,  and  iliarpened  with  a little  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at  the 
beginning  of  this  diieafej  but  if  the  patient’s  fpittle 
is  pretty  thick,  or  well  concoCted,  neither  of  them 
are  n-eceiTary.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  affift  the 
expectoration  by  iome  of  the  fharp  medicines  re- 
commended for  that  purpofe  in  the  pleurify,  as  the 
folution  of  gum-ammoniac  with  oxymel  of  fquills, 
&c.  Bliftering  plafters  have  generally  a good  effeCt, 
and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled  ac- 
cording as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  have  a 
gentle  purge  adminiftered.  Afterwards  his  bodv 
may  be  kept  open  by  clyfters,  and  the  expectoration 
promoted,  by  taking  every  four  hours  two  table- 
Ipoonfuls  of  the  folution  mentioned  above. 

. When  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft  does  not 
yield  to  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  evacuations, 
it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppuration,  which  is  more 
or  Ids  dangerous,  according  to  the  part  where  it  is 
fituated.  When  this  happens  in  the  pleura,  it 
lometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and  the  matter  is  dif- 
cnarged  by  the  wound. 

When  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the  fub- 
ftance  or  body  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  may  be 
uncharged  by  expectoration  5 but  if  the  matter  floats 
in  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  between  the  pleura  and 
the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  diicharged  by  an  incifion 
made  betwixt  the  ribs.  * °n 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  does  not  return  after  the 

3ns;  “S  zsrsiTf 1 C1' 

dlfficiill  and  opprtllndi  if  hn  J,as  raid  « 

times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lins  rlrv  o 1 mi 
complains  of  thirft,  and 

rcalon  to  fear  a fuppuration,  and  that  a phthifis  or 
^ confumption 
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confumption  of  the  lungs  will  enfue.  We  (hall 
therefore  next  proceed  to  confider  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  that  difeafe. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A CONSUMPTION  is  a wafting  or  decay  of 
the  whole  body  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or 
concretions  of  the  lungs,  an  empyema,  a nervous 

atrophy,  or  a cachexy.  .... 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 

fumptions  made  up  above  one-tenth  Pa« 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London.  1 here 
reafon  to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  fince; 
and  we  know  from  experience,  that  they  are  not 
lefs  fatal  in  fome  other  towns  of  England  than 

L Young  perfons,  betwixt  the  age  of  I fifteen* and- 

thirty,  of  a (lender  make,  long  neck,  high  (houlders, 

and  flat  breads,  are  moft  .table  to ^ 

any  otber'part'of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
meat  ufe  of  animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  the : g - 

neral  application , to  fedentar^ ^^XTburnt  to 

jprTZ? cW in  the 

M C0AUSES  —dThasaiready'beenobferved,  that 

„ wStion  of  the  bread  often  ends  ,n  an  tm- 
pofthume:  conlequently  whatever  di  p P P 
to  this  difeafe,  mud  Iikewife  be  conhdered 

caufe  of  confumptions.  Other 
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Other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  habit,  may  like- 
wife  occafion  confumptions  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the 
fcrophula,  or  king’s  evil,  the  venereal  difeale,  the 
afthma,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

As  this  difeale  is  leldom  cured,  we  fhall  endea- 
vour the  more  particularly  ro  point  out  its  caufes, 
in  order  that  people  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  it. 
Thefe  are : 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  When  this 

fluid  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  it  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veflels  of  that  necef- 
fary  organ. 

Violent  paflions,  exertions,  oraffedionsof  the 

mind;  as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  clofe 
application  to  the  ftudy  of  abftrufe  arts  or  fciences. 

Great  evacuations ; as  fweating,  diarrhoeas, 

diabetes,  excefllve  venery,  the  fluor  albus,  an  over- 
-charge of  the  menftrual  flux,  giving  fuck  too 
long,  &c. 


The  fudden  floppage  of  cuftomary  evacu- 
ations; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fweating  of  the  feer, 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iflues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

Injuries  done  to  the  lungs,  calculi,  &c.  I 

lately  faw  the  fymptoms  of  a phthifis  occafioned  .by 
a Fm all  bone  flicking  in  the  broncha.  It  was  after- 
wards vomited  along  with  a confiderable  quantity  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  patient,  by  a proper  regi- 
men, and  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  recovered^ 

‘ Making  a fudden  tranfition  from  a hot  to  a 
very  cold  climate,  change  of  apparel,  or  whatever 
greatly  leffens  the  perfpiration. 

—Frequent  and  exceffive  debaucheries.  Late 
watching,  and  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  which  gene- 
rally go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deflroy  the 

ungs.  Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  this  difeale. 


In- 
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•Infedtion.  Confumptions  are  likewife  caught 


by  fleeping  with  the  difealed;  for  which  reafon  this 
fhouid  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fick,  and  mud  hurt  thofe  in  health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 


fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or 
prefling  upon  the  ftomach  and  bread,  as  cutlers, 
taylors,  {hoe-makers,  feamftreifes,  &c.  often  die 
of  confumptions.  They  likewife  prove  fatal  to 
fingers,  and  all  who  haveoccafion  to  make  frequent 
and  violent  exertions  of  the  lungs. 

-Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date  the 


beginning  of  their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp 
beds,  night  air,  wet  clothes,  or  catching  cold  after 
the  body  had  been  heated,  than  from  all  other  caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  {hall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often  owing 
to  an  hereditary  taint,  or  a fcrophulous  habit ; in 
which  cafe  it  is  generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins 


with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome 
months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  be 
excited  by  it,  there  is  ftill  greater  reafon  to  fear  an 
approaching  confumption.  The  patient  complains 
of  a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and 
oppreffion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion  ; his 
fpittle  is  of  a faltifh  take,  and  fometimes  mixed  with 
blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad;  his  appetite  is  bad, 
and  his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a quick, 
foft,  fmall  pulfej  though  fometimes  the  puile  is 
pretty  full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  com- 
mon fymptomsof  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenilh, 

white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body 'is  extenuated 

by  die  hedtic  fever,  and  colliquative  fweats,  which 

-mutually  fucceed  one  another*  viz.  the  one  towards 
J night,. 
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hight,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A loofenefs, 
and  an  exceffive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often  trou- 
bJefome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly  weaken 
the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally  flufhes  after 
eating;  the  fingers  become  remarkably  fmall,  the 
nails  are  bent  inwards,  and  the  hairs  fail  off. 

At  laft  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  total 
lofs  of  ftrength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
tremities, fhew  the  immediate  approach  of  death, 
which  however  the  patient  feldom'believes  to  be  fo 
near.  Such  is  the  ulual  progrefs  of  this  fatal  difeafe, 
which,  if  not  early  checked,  commonly  fets  all  me- 
dicine at  defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  firft  appearance  of  a 

confumption,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town  or 
any  place  where  the  air  is  confined,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fitu- 
ation  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  free. 
Here  he  mull  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every 
day  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  J 

The  belt  method  of  taking  exercife  is  to  ride  on 
horfeback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of 
motion  without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot  bear 
this  kind  of  exercife,  mult  make  ufe  of  a carriage 
A long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by  a conn-' 
nual  ehangeofobjeas,  is  greatly  preferable  to  ridincr 
the  fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care  however  mul 
be  taken i to  avoid  catching  cold  from  wet  clothes 
damp  beds,  or  the  like.  Thopatient  ought  always  to 
finifh  his  ride  in  the  morning,  or  at  lead  before  din- 
ner; otherwife  it  will  oftenerdo  harm  than  good 
It  is  pity  thole  who  attend  the  fick  feldom  7e 
commeHd  ndlf,g  in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is 
ithei  unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  has  become  in  % 

are  1,kewife  apt  to  trifle  with  evi™ 
h "S  that  ,S  ln  th'Ir  °w»  Power.  They  cannot  kl 

N how 
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how  one  of  the  common  adtions  of  life  fhould  prove 
a remedy  in  an  obftinate  difeafe,  and  therefore  they 
rejedt  it,  while  they  greedily  hunt  after  relief  from 
medicine,  merely  becaufe  they  do  not  underftand  it. 

Thofe  who  have  ftrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedt  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
frequently  cured  a confumption  after  the  patient 
was,  to  all  appearance,  far  advanced  in  that  difeafe, 
and  where  medicine  had  proved  ineffedlual.  Hence 
it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were 
undertaken  in  due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to 
perform  a cure  *. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry  as 
much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will  ferve 
for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk  is  not 
eafily  obtained  in  this  fituation,  they  ought  to  live 
upon  fruits,  and  the  broth  of  chickens,  or  other  young 
animals  which  can  bekept  alive  on  board.  It  is  (carce 
neceflary  to  add,  that  fuch  voyages  fhould  be  under- 
taken, if  poffible,  in  the  mildeft  feafon,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  towards  a warmer  climate  f . 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for  a long  voyage 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
fhould  continue  there,  at  leaft  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 


' * Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  benefits  which 
would  arife  from  failing.  The  one  is,  that  phyficians  feldom 
order  it  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  advanced  ; and  the  other  is,  that 
they  feldom  order  a voyage  ot  a fuflicient  length.  A patient  may 
receive  no  benefit  by  croffing  the  channel,  who,  ihoulu  lie  crols 
the  Atlantic,  might  be  completelycured.  Indeed  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  a voyage  of  this  kind,  if  taken  in  due  Lime, 
would  feldom  fail  to  cure  a confumption. 

+ Though  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen  one  inltance  o 
genuine  confumption  of  the  lungs  cured  by  medicine,,  yet  l have 
known  a Welb-India  voyage  work  wonders  m that  dreaciiu 

diforder..  * TVVvr 
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Next  ro  proper  air  and  exercife,  we  would  re- 
commend a due  attention  to  diet.  The  patient 
fhould  eat  nothing  that  is  either  heating  or  hard  of 
digeftion,  and  his  drink  mult  be  of  a foftand  cool- 
ing nature.  All  the  diet  ought  to  be  calculated  to 
lefien  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  to  nourifh 
and  fupport  the  patient.  For  this  purpofe  he  muft 
keep  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of  vegetables  and  milk.  Milk 
alone  is  of  more  value  in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole 
. materia  me  die  a. 

Afles  milk % is  commonly  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other 5 but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained;  be- 
fides,  it  is  generally  taken  in  a very  fmall  quantity-; 
whereas,  to  produce  any  effects,  it  ought  to  make  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  patient’s  diet.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected,  that  a gill  or  two  of  afles  milk,  drank 
m the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  fliould  be  able  to 
produce  any  confiderable  change  in  the  humours  of 
an  adult;  and  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effefts 
loon,  theyTofe  hope,  and  fo  leave  it  off.  Hence  ic 
happens  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable,  very 
leldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  obvious;  in 
is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in  too  fmall. 
quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfifted  in.  • 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effeds  from  afles  ' 
n-mc  in  ob  ft  mate  coughs,  which  threatened,  a con- 
lurnpuon  of  the  lungs  ; and  do  verily  believe,  if  ufed- 
at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail;  but  if  it  be 
relayed  till  an  .ulcer  is  formed,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  fucceed  ? 

Ahes  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poffibie,  in  its 
naturJ  warmth,  and,  by  a grown  perfon,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  Englilh  pint  at  a time,  'inftead 
of  taking  this  quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the 
pa  ,ent  ought  to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice 

l ay;  and  t0  a little  light  bread  along  with  it 
20  as  to  make  it  a kind  of  meal.  S * 

N 2 
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If  the  milk  fliould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes.  When  that  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may  be 
tifed  in  its  dead.  Afles  milk  is  ufually  ordered  to 
be  drank  warm  in  bed5  but  as  it  generally  throws 
the  patient  in  a fweat  when  taken  in  this  way,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  it  after  he  rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes 
have  been  performed  by  women's  milk.  Could  this 
be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  better  if 
the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than  to 
drink  it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  reduced 
to  fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a confumption,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed.  His  wife  was 
at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the  child  happening 
to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads,  not  with  a view  to 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  milk,  but  to  make  her 
eafy.  Finding  himfelf  however  greatly  benefited  by 
It,  he  continued  to  luck  her  till  he  became  perfectly 
well,  and  is  at  prefent  a drong  and  healthy  man.  ^ 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  domach 
be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with  every 
perfon  at  fird;  and  is  therefore  often  laid  afide 
without  a fufficient  trial.  It  fhoulclat  fird  be  taken 
fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually  rncreafed,* 
until  it  comes  to  be  almod  the  foie  food.  I never 
knew  it  fucceed  unlefs  where  the  patient  almoh 

lived  upon  it.  * 

Cows  milk  is  mod  readily  obtained  of  any,  an<2 

though  it  be  not  fo  eafiiy  digeded  as  that  of  affes 
or  mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding  ter 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allowing  it 
to  dand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking  otf 
the  cream.  If  it  mould  notwithftanding  prove 
heavy  on  the  ftomaeh,  a fmall  quantity  of  brandy 
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or  rum,  with  a little  fugar,  may  be  added,  which 
will  render  it  both  more  light  and  nourifhino-. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould  for 
fome  time  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not 
been  accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flelh  and 
flrong  liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  thofe 
who  fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not  however 
advife  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all  at  once. 
This  might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be  neceffary  for 
fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the  flelh  of  fome 
young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the  broth  made  of 
chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like.  They  ought 
like  wife  to  drink  a little  wine  made  into  negus,  or 
diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till  they  can  leave 
it  off  altogether. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
fooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  better. 
Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled  with  a* 
little  lugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe  fruits  roafted, 
baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  proper,  as  goofe.  or 
currant  berry  tarts,  apples  roafted,  or  boiled  in 
mi]k,  &c  The  jellies,  conferves,  and  preferves', 
ccc.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be  eaten  plenti- 
fully, as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve  of  rofes 
preferved  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  thefe  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on  in 
a beginning  consumption.  If  the  patient  hasftrenoth 
and  fu  file  lent  refqlution  to  perflft  in  this  courfe  he 
will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure.  ' 

In  a populous  town  in  England*,  where  con 
(.umptiQns  are  very  common,  I have  frequently  feen 

* Sheffield. 
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confumptive  patients,  who  had  been  Tent  to  the 
country  with  orders  to  ride,  and  live  upon  milk  and 
vegetables,  return  in  a few  months  quite  plump, 
and  free  from  any  complaint.  This  indeed  was  not 
always  the  cafe,  efpecially  when  the  difeafe  was  he- 
reditary, or  far  advanced ; but  it  v/as  the  only  me- 
thod in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be  expedfed:  where  it 
failed,  I never  knew  medicine  fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  muft 
be  fupported  by  ftrong  broths,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like.  Some  recommend  fhell-fifh  in  this  diforder, 
and  with  feme  reafon,  as  they  are  nourifhing  and 
reftorative  *.  All  the  food  and  drink  ought  how- 
ever to  be  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  left  an  over- 
charge of  frefh  chyle  fhould  opprefs  the  lungs, 
and  too  much  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poftlble.  Confumptions  are  often  occa- 
fioned,  and  always  aggravated,  by  a melancholy 
caft  of  mind  ; for  which  reafon  mufic,  cheerful 
company,  and  every  thing  that  inlpires  mirth,  are 
highly  beneficial.  The  patient  ought  feldom  to  be 
left  alone,  as  brooding  over  his  calamities  is  fure  to 
render  them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  the  cure  of  this  dif- 

eafe depends  chiefly  upon  regimen  and  the  patient  s 
own  endeavours,  yet  we  fhall  mention  a few  things 
which  may  be  of  fervice  in  relieving  fome  of  the 
more  violent  fymptoms. 

In  the  fir  ft  ft  age  of  a confumption,  the  cough 
may  fometimes  be  appeafed  by  bleeding;  and  the 
expectoration  may  be  promoted  by  the  following 
medicines.  Take  frefh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac, 

v I have  often  known  perfons  of  a confumptive  habit,  where 
the  fymptoms  were  not  violent,  reap  great  benefit  from  the  uie 
of  oyfters.  They  generally  ate  them  raw,  and  drank  the  juice 

along  with  theip.  , 
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and  powdered  cardamum  feeds,  of  each  a quarter 
of  an  ounce i beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and 
if  the  mafs  proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of 
any  kind  of  fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may 
be  formed  into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and  four  or 
five  of  them  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according 
as  the  patient’s  ftomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum , or  milk  of  gum  ammoniac, 
as  it  is  called,  is  likewiie  a proper  medicine  in  this 

ftage  of  the  <^ifcafe.  It  may  be  ufed  as  directed  in 
the  pleurify. 

A mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fyrup  of  poppies,  may  likewife  be 
ufed.  hour  ounces  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  fim- 
mered  together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when 
the  cough  is  troublefome. 

It  is- common  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe  to  load 
the  patient’s  ftomach  with  oily  and  balfamic  medi- 
cines  Thefe,  inftead  of  removing  the  caufe  of  the 
dileale,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it,  by  heating  the 
blood,  while  they  pall  the  appetite,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prove  every  way  hurtful  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever is  ufed  for  removing  the  cough,  befides  ridin- 
and  other  proper  regimen,  ought  to  be  medicinel 
01  a fharp  and  cleanfing  nature ; as  oxymel,  fyruD 
or  lemon,  &c.  1 _ 

diftflfrdSHee'V0LhaveJpeculiarly  good  effe6ls  in  this 
, 5 tht7  both  tend  to  quench  the  patient’s  thirft 

and  to  cool  the  blood.  The  vegetable  acids  as 
apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  appear  to  be  the 
moft  proper.  I have  known  patients  fuck  the 

ianTa^  and  le™ns/very  da7  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage, and  would  for  this  reafon  recommend 

acid  vegetables  to  be  taken  in  as  great  quantity  as 
the  ftomach  will  bear  them.  ^ y 

inf!finthc  ?Wi.enti.s.  drink’  we  would  recommend 
Wfufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 

ft  Idler 
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jeffer  centaury,  camomile  flowers,  or  water-trefoil, 
Thefe  infufions  may  be  drank  at  plealure.  They 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  digeftion,  redify 
the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  dilution,  and  quench  third  much  better 
than  things  that  are  lufcious  or  fweet.  But  if  the 
patient  fpits  blood,  he  ought  to  ufe,  for  his  ordi- 
nary drink,  infufions  or  decodions  of  the  vulnerary 
roots,  plants,  &c.  * 

. There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decodions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared 
with  the  fame  intention ; as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &c.  It  is  not 
neceflfary  to  mention  the  different  ways  in  which 
thefe  may  be  prepared.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling 
is  all  that  is  necelfary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  dif- 


cretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  proper. 
It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodtion  above  pre- 
ferred, or  eaten  by  itfelf.  No  benent  is  to  be  ex- 
pedtcd  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  medicine.  I 
never  knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs  where  three 
or  four  ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  daily  for  a copfi- 
derable  time.  In  this  way  I have  feen  it  produce 
very  happy  effeds,  and  would  recommend  it  when- 
ever there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 

When  the  fpitting  up  qf  grofs  matter,  oppreflion 
of  the  bread,  and  the  hedic  fymptoms,  fhew  that  an 
impofthume  is  formed  in  the  lungs,  we  would  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  bark,  that  being  the  only 
drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counterad  the  ge- 
neral tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to 

^Arfoqnw’  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  divided 
into  eighteen  <?r  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one  may  e 

* See  Appendix,  Vulnerary  decoilion.  tafcen 
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t^ken  every  three  hours  through  the  day*  in  a little 
fyrup,  or  a cup  of  horehound  tea. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eledtuary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus:  Take  old  conferve  of  rofes  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  Peruvian  bark  in  powder  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of 
the  confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve 
the  patient  tour  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated 
as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infule  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  bed 
mendruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  that  drug. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards  let  it  be  paffed  through  a fine 
drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  j 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known  that  matter  is  col- 
lected there,  it  is  one  of  the  bed  medicines  which 
can  be  ufed.  Few  patients  indeed  have  refolution 
enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial  at  this  period  of 
the  difeafe,  otherwife  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  fome  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

. When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impodhume 
in  the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit  up 
nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud  en- 
deavour to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing  in 
the  fleams  of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with^his 
breath  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud, 
^c.  When  it  happens  to  burd  within  the  Junes 
tie  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  mouth* 
Sometimes  indeed  the  burding  of  the  vomica  oc 
.^fmns  immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the  pa- 
tient^ 
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tient’s  ftrength  exhaufted,  this  is  commonly  the 
cafe.  At  any  rate  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into 
a fwoon,  and  fhould  have  volatile  falts  or  fpirits 
held  to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the  cough 
and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may  be  fome 
hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time  ought  to  be 
light,  but  reftorative,  as  chicken-broths,  fago- 
gruel,  rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  butter-milk,  or 
whey,  fweetened  with  honey.  This  is  likewife  a 
proper  time  for  ufing  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
be  taken  as  diredted  above. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difcharge 
itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  betwixt  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to 
defcribe  it.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  it  is  not  fo 
dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  that  it 
is  the  only  chance  the  patient  in  this  cafe  has  for 
his  life. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting 
or  decay  of  the  whole  body,  without  any  conflder- 
able  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weaknefs,  and 
want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpirituous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhole- 
fome  air,  are  moft  liable  to  this  dileafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of  a 
nervous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifhing  diet, 
plenty  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe  of 
fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach ; 
as  the  Peruvian  bark,  gentian  root,  camomile,  hore- 
hou.nd,  See.  Thefe  may  be  infufed  in  water  or 
wine,  and  a glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

3 r 
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It  will  greatly  affift  the  digeftion,  and  promote 
the  cure  of  this  difeale,  to  take  twice  a-day  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  in  a gl'afs  of 
wine  or  water.  The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an 
excellent  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengthens  the 
folids,  and  powerfully  affifts  Nature  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  good  blood  *. 

Agreeable  amufements,  cheerful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeaie.  For  which  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  we  would  recommend  a lono- 
journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  moft  likely  means  to 
reliore  his  health. 


What  is  called  a Jymptomatic  conjumption  cannot 
be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  dileafe  by  which 
it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a confumption  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  from  the 
feurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal  difeafe,  &c.  a due 
attention  muff:  be  paid  to  the  malady  from  whence 
it  arifes,  and  the  regimen  and  medicine  directed  ac- 
cordingly. 


When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occafion 
a confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  reftrained 
but  the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  reftored  by  o-entle 
exeicife,  nourifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials. 
Toung  and  delicate  mothers  often  fall  into  con- 
iumptions^  by  giving  fuck  too  long.  As  foon  as 
tney  perceive  their  ftrength  and  appetite  begin  to 
iaiJ,  they  ought  immediately  to  wean  the  child  or 

pea  adcUre.°ther  otherwifc  thcX  cannot’ex- 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjeft,  we  would  earneftlv 
recommend  ,t  to  all,  as  they  wills  to  avoid  con- 
fumpttons,  to  take  as  much  exercife  without  d00rs 

fobrieLC3nCo°narVO'd  Umvholer°me  air,  and  to  ftudy 
lobrtety.  Confutations  owe  their  prefent  incrcafe 


* See  Appendix,  Chalybeate  wine. 
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not  a little  to  the  fafhion  of  fitting  up  late,  eating 
hot  fuppers,  and  fpending  every  evening  over  a 
bowl  of  hot  punch  or  other  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe 
liq  uors,  when  too  freely  ufed,  not  only  hurt  the  di- 
geftion,  and  fpoil  the  appetite,  but  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  and  fet  the  whole  conflitution  on 
fire. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

NERVOUS  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of 
late  years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtlefs  to 
our  different  manner  of  living,  and  the  increafe  of 
fedentary  employments j as  they  commonly  attack 
perfons  of  a weak  relaxed  habit,  who  negleff  exer- 
cife,  eat  little  folid  food,  ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in 
fpirituous  liquors. 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  may  be  occalioned 

by  whatever  depreffes  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes 
the  blood ; as  grief,  fear,  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
Intenfe  thought,  living  on  poor  watery  diet,  unripe 
fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mulhrooms,  &c.  1 ney 

may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  damp,  confined,  or 
tinwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  common 
in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  molt  fatal  to  thofe  who 
live  in  dirty  low  houfes,  crowded  ftreets,  hoipitals, 

iails,  or  luch-like  places.  , 

J Perfons  whole  conftitutions  have  been  broken  by 
exceffive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  free  : an 
ufe  of  purgative  medicines,  or  any  other  exceffiv 
evacuations,  are  moll  liable  to  this  difeale. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  on  the  damp 
pound,  exceffive  fatigue,  and  whatever  obftrufls 
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the  perforation,  or  caufes  a fpafmodic  dri&ure  of 
the  folids,  may  likewife  occafion  nervous  fevers. 
We  fhall  only  add,  frequent  and  great  irregula- 
rities in  diet.  Too  great  abftinence,  as  well  as 
excefs,  is  hurtful.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  pre- 
ferve  the  body  in  a found  date  as- a regular  diet ; 
nor  can  any  thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fe- 
vers of  the  word  kind  than  its  oppoflte. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  fpirits,  want  of  appe- 

tite, weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchful- 
nefs,  deep  fighing,  and  deje&ion  of  mind,  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe'  are 
fucceeded  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue  with- 
out any  confiderable  third,  chilinefs  and  flufhino-  in 
turns,  &c.  & 

After  fome  time  the  patient  complains  of  a md- 
dinefs  and  pain  of  the  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting;  the  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting;  the  urine  pale,  refem- 
bling  dead  fmall-beer,  and  the  breathing  is  diffi- 
cult, with  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  alien- 
ations of  mind. 


If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,  the 
tongue  becomes  more  moid,  with  a plentiful  fpit- 
ting,  a gentle  purging,  or  a moidure  upon  the 
Kin;  or  if  a fuppuration  happens  in  one  or  both 
ears,  or  large  puflules  break  out  about  the  lips 
and  sn°fe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a favourable 

fweats  IT/'*  an  eTmVe  loorcners>  or  wafting 
iweats,  with  frequent  faintingfits;  if  the  tongue 

when  put  out,  trembles  exceffively,  and  the  extre-’ 
mities  icel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow  creeDino- 
ptilfe;  if  there  is  a darting  of  the  renrl^  P 
nsoft  total  lofs  of  fight  andYlfn'/^  “vo- 
luntary difeharge  by  ftool  and  urine,  there  h 
great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  approaching. 

° RE- 
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REGIMEN. It  is  very  necefiary  in  this  dif* 

eafe  to  keep  the  patient  cool  and  quiet.  -The  lead 
motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  wearinefs,  and  even  faintings.  His  mind 
ought  not  only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but  Toothed  and 
comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy  recovery. 
Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers  of  this  kind 
than  presenting  to  the  patient’s  imagination  gloomy 
or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  of  themfelves  often  oc- 
cafion  nervous  fevers,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  they  will  likewife  aggravate  them. 

The  patient  muft  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rilhing  diet  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruel,  panado,  or  whatever  food  he  takes, 
muft  be  mixed  with  wine  according  as  the  Symp- 
toms may  require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine-whey,  or 
Small  negus,  lkarpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or 
lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  ordinary  drink.  Muf- 
tard-whey  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink  in  this 
fever,  and  may  be  rendered  an  excellent  cordial 
medicine  by  the  addition  of  a proper  quantity  of 
white-wine*. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  that  would  be 
necefiary.  Good  wine  pofiefies  all  the  virtues  of 
the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from  many 
of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine  ; for  how- 
ever common  this  article  of  luxury  is  now  become, 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpecially  by  the 
poor,  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  it  in  Small  quan- 
tities. . c 

I have  often  feen  patients  in  low  nervous  levers 

where  the  pulfe  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a con- 
Ilant  delirium,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  and  al- 

* See  Appendix,  MuJIardvjhey. 

moft 
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moft  every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufin°- 
in  whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  or  two  of 
ftrong  wine  every  day.  Good  old  found  claret  is 
the  bed:,  and  may  be  made  into  negus,  or  o-iven  by 
itfelf,  as  circumftances  require. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength,  by  giving  him  fre- 
quently fmall  quantities  of  the  above,  or  other 
drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not 
however  to  be  over-heated  either  with  liquor  or 
clothes;  and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  o-iven 
in  fmall  quantities.  & 

MEDICINE  — Where  a naufea,  load,  and 
ncknels  at  ftomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle 
vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipecacuanha 
in  fine  powder,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  vomiting 
ju  ep  • , will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well 
This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the  third  or 
ourth  ciay,  if  the  above  fymptoms  continue.  Vo- 
m.ts  not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but,  by  the  oe- 
neral  ffiock  which  they  give,  promote  die  perfpi- 
ration,  and  have  many  other  excellent  effects  ?in 
flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  flgns  of  inflamma- 
tion,  and  nature  wants  roufino-. 

Such  as  dare  not  vent  jre°upon  a vomit,  mav 
clean  the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhu^ 
barb,  or  an  lnfufion  of  fe„„a  and  mann"^  rllU- 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  reeulate  rh- 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  mine,  t0  ei" 
ther  extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  i ng 

tory  kind,  where  the  force of  1 circulation"3' 
too  great,  or  the  blood  denfe  and  Sk  15 

‘he  bI°0d  " VaPid  “d  P«>r,  and  thrfo&elIxS: 

* See  Appendix,  Vomiting  Juhh 
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the  lancet  muft  be  fpared,  and  wine,  with  other 
cordials,  plentifully  adminiftered. 

It  is  the  more  neceffary  to  caution  people  againft 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftri&ure  upon  the  veffels, 
and  fometimes  an  oppreffiori  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  fuggelt  the  idea  of  a plethora, 
or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood.  I have  known 
even  fome  of  the  faculty  deceived  by  their  own 
feelings  in  this  refpeft,  fo  far  as  to  infill  upon  be- 
ing bled,  when  it  was  evident  from  the  confe- 
quences  that  the  operation  was  improper. 

Though  bleeding  is  generally  improper  in  this 
difeafe,  yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceffary.  Blifter- 
ino'-platlers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever 
with  great  advantage.  If  the  patient  is  delirious, 
he  ouerht  to  be  blillered  on  the  neck  or  head,  and 
it  wilt  be  the  fafeft  courfe,  while  the  infenfibility 
continues,  as  foon  as  the  difeharge  occafioned  by 
one  bliftering-plafter  abates,  to  apply  another  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means 
keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them  till  he  be 

out  of  danger.  . , , c 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 

bliftering  in  this  than  in  any  other  difeafe.  Blifter- 
ln^-plafters  not  only  ftimulate  the  folids  to  aft  ion, 
but  likewifemccafion  a continual  difeharge,  which 
may  in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  want  of  critical 
evacuations,  which  feldom  happen  in  this  kind  of 
fever.  They  are  moft  proper,^  however,  either  to- 
wards the  beginning,  or  after  iome  degree  of  ftupor 
has  come  on,  in  which  laft  cafe  it  will  always  be 

proper  to  blifter  the  head.  rip, 

If  the  patient  is  coftive  through  the  courfe  of  the 

difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a ftool,  by 
giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfter  of  milk  ana 
water,  with  a little  fugar,  to  which  may j 
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a Ipoonful  of  common  fair,  if  the  above  does  not 
operate. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked  by  fmall  quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  or 
giving  the  patient  for  his  ordinary  drink  the  white 
decoftion  *, 

A miliary  eruption  fometimes  breaks  out  about; 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day.  As  eruptions  are  often  cri- 
tical, great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  retard  Na- 
ture’s operation  in  this  particular.  The  eruption 
ought  neither  to  be  checked  by  bleeding  nor  other 
evacuations,  nor  pufhed  out  by  a hot  regimen  ; but 
the  patient  fhould  be  fupported  by  gentle  cordials, 
as  wine-whey,  fmall  negus,  figo-gruel  with  a little 
v^ine  in  it,  and  iuch  like.  He  ought  not  to  be 
kept  too  warm;  yet  a kindly  breathing  fweat  ihould 
by  no  means  be  checked. 

Though  bliftering  and  the  ufe  of  cordial  liquor?; 
are  the  cmef  things  to  be  depended  on  in  this.. kind 
of  fever;  vet,  for  thole  who  may  chufe  to  ufe 
them,  we  fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms 
of  medicine  which  are  commonly  prefcribed  in  it  f- 
n oe.perate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  farting 
of  the  tendons  have  already  come  on,  we  have 
iometimes  feen  extraordinary  effects  from  large 
doles  of  mufk  frequently  repeated.  Mufk  is  doubu 
e s an  antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a fcruple  three  or  four  time,  a- day,  or 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decodion. 

rooV/ndfhe'trtanLVr’  ^ °f  M«l' 
of  R.B..  c*,,  i n ; "'i,h 

tbefe  may  betaken^'y 

Take* wild  p intention ; 

a-day.  £ 3 C’Jp  of  vvine*whey  three  or  four  times 
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oftener  if  neceflary.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper 
to  add  to  the  mulk  a few  grains  of  camphire,  and 
fait  of  hartfliorn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpi- 
ration  and  the  difcharge  of  urine.  Thus  fifteen 
grains  of  mufk,  with  three  grains  of  camphire,  and 
fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartfhorn,  may  be  made  into 
a bolus  with  a little  fyrup,  and  given  as  above. 

If  the  fever  fhould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  fhould  be  wafted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  &c.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  him  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  Half  a drachm,  or  a whole  drachm* 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  of  the  bark  in  fine 
powder,  may  be  given  four  or  five  times  a-day  in  a 
glafs  of  red  port  or  claret.  Should  the  bark  in 
fubftance  not  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  an  ounce  of 
it  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon 
or  Rhenifh  wine  for  two  or  three  days,  afterwards 
it  may  be  ftrained,  and  a glafs  of  it  taken  fre- 
quently *. 

Some  give  the  bark  in  this  and  other  fevers, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  remiflion  or  intermifiion  of 
the  fever.  How  far  future  obfervations  may  tend 
to  eftablifh  this  pradtice,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
fay;  but  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  bark  is 
a very  univerfal  febrifuge,  and  that  it  may  be  aa- 
miniftered  with  advantage  in  moft  fevers  where 
bleeding  is  not  neceflary,  or  where  there  are  no 
fymptoms  of  topical  inflammation. 


* The  bark  may  likewife  be  very  properly  adminiftered,  along 
with  other  cordials,  in  the  following  manner  : Take  an  ounc 
Peruvian  bark,  orange-peel  half  an  ounce,  \ lrginian  na 
frXms,  faft'roiTone  drachm.  Let  all  of -hem  be  powdered, 
and  infufed  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  bell  brandy  for  three  or 
four  days.  Afterwards  the  liquor  may  be  ftrained,  an  w ^ 
fpoon fills  of  it  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  m a gla  s 
wine  or  negus. 
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CHAP,  XX. 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR 
SPOTTED  FEVER. 

*JpFIIS  may  be  called  the  'peftilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a 
great  refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe  theplague. 
Pei  Tons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition, 
and  thole  vvhofe  vigour  has  been  walled  by  long 
fafting,  watching,  hard  labour,  excefflve  venery, 
frequent  fali various,  &c.  are  molt  liable  to  it. 

. CAUSES. 1 his  fever  is  occafioned  by  foul 

air,  from  a number  of  people  being  confined  in  a 
narrow  place,  not  properly  ventilated;  from  putrid 
animal  and  Vegetable  effluvia,  &c.  Hence  it  pre- 
vails in  camps,  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries, 
efpecially  where  fuch  places  are  too  much  crowded: 
and  cleanlinefs  is  negledled. 

A clofe  confticution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife occafions, putrid  fevers, 
lhey  often  lucceed  great  inundations  in  low  and 
marfhy  countries,  efpecially  when  thefe  are  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 

rPl!?rPKr  m/xturf  of  vegetables,  or  eating  fiffl  or  fiefli 
r has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on  ion- 
voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities  ahe 
very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 

Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy  fea- 
■fons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water"  which  Tas  be- 
Con this  fever.  * & ' may  l'ke'vl!e  occ*- 
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Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  difeafes. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  coun- 
tries which  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and  bloodfhed. 
TEis  flhews  the  propriety  of  removing  burying- 
grounds,  flaughter^houfes,  &c.  at  a proper  diftance 

from  great  towns.  r c 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caule  ot 

putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a con- 
fined unwholefome  air,  and  negledt  cleanlinels. 
Such.,  mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty  employments, 
and  are  conftantly  confined  within  doors,  are  like- 
wife  very  liable  to  this  dileale. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  putrid,  malignant,  or 
fpotted  fevers,  are  highly  infectious,  and  are  there- 
fore often  communicated  by  contagion.  For  which 
reafon  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance  from 
thofe  affefted  with  luch  difeafes,  unlels  their  at- 
tendance is  abfolutely  neceffary.. 

SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is  ge- 

nerally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs  or  loft 
of  ftrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  1 his  is 
ibmetimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  danger 
of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
fJZ  lc  figli  and  is  full  of  dreadful  appre- 

heThenre  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  a vomiting  of 
bile;  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a ftrong  pu  - 
i'nion  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries;  the 
eyes  often  appear  r?d  and  inflamed,  with  a pa  n ac 

the  bottom  of  the  orbit ; there  is  a noife  in  tl  e ea  ^ 
the  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  interr  p 
with  a figh;  "he  patient  complains ^ J p«n  lbol*d 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  us ^ back  a 
loins ; his  tongue  ts  at  firft  white,  but  a-terw 
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appears  black  and  chaped ; and  his  teeth  are  co- 
vered with  a black  cruft.  He  fometimes  paffes 
worms  both  upwards  and  downwards,  is  afteded 
with  tremors  or  fhaking,  and  often  becomes  deli- 
rious. 

If  blood  is  let,  it  appears  diftolved,  or  with  a 
very  fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  loon  becomes 
putrid;  the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are 
fometimes  of  a greenifb,  black,  or  reddiffi  caft. 
Spots  of  a pale  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often 
appear  upon  the  fkin,  and  fometimes  there  are  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  from  the 
mouth,  eyes,  nofe,  &c. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftingui fined  from  the  in- 
flammatory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  great 
dejection  of  mind,  the  diflblved  ftate  of  the  blood, 
the  petechias,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell 
of  the  excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
gui Hied  from  the  low  or  nervous  fever  by  the  heat 
and  thirft  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  co- 
lour, and  the  lofs  of  ftrength,  dejedion  of  mind, 
and  all  the  other  fymptoms,  more  violent.. 

It  fometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  inflam- 


matory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms  are  fo 
blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In  this 
cafe  the  greateft  caution  and  fkill  are  requifite.  At- 
tention muft  be  paid  to  thofe  fymptoms  which  are 
molt  prevalent,  and  both  the  regimen  and  medi- 
cines adapted  to  them. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  may  be  con- 
verted into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a 
■regimen  or  improper  medicines. 

The  duration  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  un- 
certain ; fometimes  they  terminate  between  the  fe- 
venth  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they 
arc  prolonged  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  du- 
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ration  depends  greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

: The moft  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a gentle  loofe- 

nefs  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  a warm  mild 
fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confiderable 
time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould  never  be 
imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  puflules  ap- 
pearing between  the  petechiae  or  purple  fpots.  are 
likewife  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby  eruptions 
about  the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good  fign  when 
the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  cor- 
dials, and  the  nervous  fymptoms  abate;  deafnefs 
coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the  fever,  is 
likewife  often  a favourable  fymptom*,  as  are 
abfceffes  in  the  groin  or  parotid  glands. 

Amon"  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwelled 
bellv-  large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking  out 
upon’the  ikin;  apths  in  the  mouth;  cold  clammy 
fvveats ; blindnefs;  change  of  the  voice;  a wild 
flaring  of  the  eyes;  difficulty  of  fwallowing;  in- 
ability to  put  out  the  tongue;  and  a conftant  in- 
clination to  uncover  the  breaft.  When  the  iweat 
and  faliva  are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is 
black,  or  depofits  a black  footy  fediment,  the  pa- 
tient is  in  great  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons 
and  foetid,  ichorous,  involuntary  flools,  atten  ed 
with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  are  generally  die 

f°  REGIMEN. In  the  treatment  of  this  dif- 

eafe we  ought  to  endeavour  as  far  as  pofiiole  to 
rounteraft  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours,  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpinfs  i 
affift  Nature  in  expelling  the  caufe  of  th  > 

. Deafnefs  is  not  always  a favourable  jj  ^ witbio 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fo  when  occafioned  by  abfeefles  formed 

die  ears.  by 
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by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other  eva- 
cuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwho'lefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mull  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  fhould  therefore 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the 
patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it 
frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of 
fome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpi- 
ration of  perfons  in  perfett  health  foon  render  the 
air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious  ; but  this  will 
fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of 
a perfon  whofe  whole  mafs  of  humours  are  in  a 
putrid  Hate. 


Befides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  we 
would  recommend  the  ufe  of  vinegar,  verjuice 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  anj'  kind  of  ve- 
getable acid  that  can  be  mod  readily  obtained 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the 
floor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  evaporated  with  a hot  iron,  or  bv  boil- 
mg,  &c.  The  frefh  fkins  of  lemons  or  oranges 
ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  fhould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patients  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refrefhing  to  the  patient 
but  would  likewife  tend  to  prevent  the  infe&ion 
from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend  him 
Strong  Rented  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  rofema^’ 
wormwood,  &c.  may  likewife  be  laid  in  diftren? 
parts  of  the  houfe,  and  fmeiled  to  by  thofe  whn 
near  the  patient.  7 °le  who  S° 

u.  h,,.,’  ,„d  * n",f 

make  him  faint.  5 De  aPt  to 


Few  things  are  of  greater  importance  in  this  r 
• e t tan  acids,  which  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
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the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink.  Orange,  lemon* 
or  vinegar  whey,  are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be 
drank  by  turns,  according  to  the  patient’s  inclina- 
tion. They  may  be  rendered  cordial  by  the  addi- 
tion of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient’s  ftrength 
fieems  to  require.  When  he  is  very  low,  he  may 
drink  negus,  with  only  one  half  water,  and  fliarp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon.  In  fome 
cafes  a glafs  of  clear  wine  may  now  and  then  be  al- 
lowed. The  moll  proper  wine  is  Rhenifh  ; but  if 
the  body  be  open,  red  port  or  claret  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

When  the  body  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink*  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  drink 
a decodtion  of  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench 
his  third,  and  promote  a difcharge  by  (look 

If  camomile- tea  will  fit  upon  his  ftomach,  it  is 
a very  proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be  fharp- 
ened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  ten  or  fif- 
teen drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  muft  be  light,  & panado  or  groat  gruel, 
to  which  a little  wine  may  be  added,  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  low  j and  they  ought  all  to  be  fharp- 
enpd  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  currants, 
or  the  like.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  eat  freely 
of  ripe  fruits,  as  roafted  apples,  currant  or  goofe- 
berry  tarts,  preferved  cherries,  or  plums,  &c. 

Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently,  not  only 
fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counteracts  the  putrid  ten- 
dency of  the  humours  * for  which  reafon  the  patient 
ought  frequently  to  be  lipping  fmall  quantities  of 
fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above,  or  any 
that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  or  more 
readily  obtained. 

If  he  is  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands  ought  to  be 
frequently  fomented  with  a ftrong  infufion  of  camo- 
mile flowers.  This,  or  an  infufion  of  the  bark,  to 

lucn 
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fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to  have  a good 
effect.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not  only  relieve 
the  head,  by  reiaxing  the  veffels  in  the  extremities, 
but  as  their  contents  are  abforbed,  and  taken  into 
the  fyftem,  they  may  affift  in  preventing  the  pu- 
trefcency  of  the  humours. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  given 


at  the 
to  have 
on  for 


beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail 
a good  effed;  but  if  the  fever  has  gone 
forne  days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vomits 
are  not  quite  fo  fafe.  The  body  however  is  always 
to  be  kept  gently  open  by  clyfters,  or  mild  laxative 
medicines. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceffary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  figns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fometimes 
be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet  j but  the  repetition  of 
it  generally  proves  hurtful. 

Bliftering  plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatefl  extremities.  If  the  petechiae  or  fpots 
fliould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pul fe  fink 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  bad  fymp- 
toms,  come  on,  bliftering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe  the  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  head,  and  infide  of  the  legs  or  thighs.  But  as 
they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occafion  a gangrene,  we 
ftould  rather  recommend  warm  cataplafms  or  poul- 
tices of  muftard  and  vinegar  to  be  applied  to  the 
feet,  having  recourfe  to  blifters  only  in  the  utmoft 
extremities. 

. \s  comrnon  in  beginning  of  this  fever  to 
give  the  emetic  tartar  in  fmall  dofes,  repeated  every 
iecond  or  third  hour,  till  it  ff  all  either  vomit,  purae 
or  throw  the  patient  into  a fweat.  This  pra&Tce 
is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  not  puffed  fo  far  as 
to  weaken  the  patient. 

«,trCry  ViCU'vS  n0tion  has  lone  prevailed,  of 
pelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  dif 

*ales  by  trifling  dofes  of  cordial  or  aRx^harmic 

medi' 
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medicines.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  th t 
contrayerva-root,  the  cordial  confedtion,  the  mi- 
thridate,  &c.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  re- 
medies. There  is  reafon  however  to  believe,  that 
thefe  leldom  do  much  good.  Where  cordials  are 
necefifary,  we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good 
wine;  and  therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as 
the  fafeld  and  beft.  Wine,  with  acids  and  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

In  the  moft  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
fpots,  the  Peruvian  bark  mull  be  adminiftered.  I 
have  feen  it,  when  joined  with  acids,  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  even  in  cafes  where  the  petechias  had  the 
moft  threatening  afpedt.  But,  to  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  muft  not  only  be  given  in  large  doles,  but 
duly  perfifted  in. 

The  beft  method  of  adminiftering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  lharpened 
with  the  elixir  or  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will 
both  make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render 
it  more  beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
fyrup  of  lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  if  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance  may 
infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  the  preceding 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  muft  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and  lharp- 
ened with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  as  above.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofenels  than 
plenty  of  acids,  and  luch  things  as  promote  a gentle 
perfpiration. 
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If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  diflolved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefh  lemon-juice,  and  made  into  a draught 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon  water,  and  a bit 
of  fugar,  may  be  given,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it 
is  neceffary.  • 

If  fwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 
tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices, ripening  cataplafms,  &c.  And  as  foon  as  there 
is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they  ought  to 
be  laid  open,  and  the  poultices  continued. 

I have  known  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  decline  of  this 
fever,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appearance,  and  a moll 
putrid  cadaverous  fmell.  Thefe  gradually  healed, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  by  the  plentiful  ufe  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirits 
of  vitriol. 

For  preventing  putrid  fevers  we  would  recom- 
mend a ftrid  regard  to  cleanlinels  ; a dry  fituationj 
fufficient  exercile  in  the  open  air;  wholefome  food, 
and  a moderate  ufe  of  generous  liquors.  Infection 
ought  above  all  things  to  be  avoided.  No  confti- 
tution  is  proof  againft  ir.  I have  known  perlons 
feized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making’ a fingle 
vifit  to  a patient  in  it;  others  have  caught  it  by 
lodging  for  one  night  in  a town  where  it  prevailed  ; 
and  lome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  fuch  as  died* 
ofit*. 


The  late : bir  John  Pringle  expreffed  a concern  left  thefe 
cautions  fliould  prevent  people  from  attending  their  friends  or 
relations  when  afidi^ed  with  putrid  fevers.  1 told  him  I meant 
only  to  difcourage  unneceffary  attendance,  and  mentioned  a 
number  of  inftances  where  putrid  fevers  had  proved  fatal  to 
perfons,  who  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial  to  the  ficlc 
1 his  fagacious  phyfician  agreed  with  me,  in  thinking  that  a good 
doctor  and  a careful  nurfe  were  the  only  neceffary  attendants ; 
and  tba,  a H others  not  only  endangered  themfelves,  but  gene! 

' ’ 3 t-lcu  kihcitude  and  lll-diredted  care,  hurt  the  fick. 


When 


AC4  PUTRID  OR  SPOTTED  FEVER. 

"When  a putrid  fever  feizes  any  perfon  in  a family, 
the  greateft  attention  is  necefifary  to  prevent  the  dif- 
eafe  from  fpreading.  The  fick  ought  to  be  placed 
in  a large  apartment,  as  remote  from  the  reft  of  the 
family  as  poflible;  he  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  fhould  have  frefh  air  frequently 
let  i nto  his  chamber;  whatever  comes  from  him 
fhould  be  immediately  removed,  his  linen  fhould 
be  frequently  changed,  and  thole  in  health  ought 
to  avoid  all  unnecefiary  communication  with  him. 

Any  one  who  is  apprehenlive  of  having  caught 
the  infection,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work,  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  camo- 
mile tea.  This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or  two, 
if  the  apprehenfions  (till  continue,  or  any  unfavour- 
able fymptoms  appear. 

The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile  flowers  for  his  ordinary  drink; 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink  an  Englilh 
pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a few  glades  ot  gene- 
rous wine.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  follow 
this  courfe,  when  malignant  fevers  prevailed,  and 
have  likewife  recommended  it  to  others  with  con- 
ftant  fuccefs. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 
antidotes  againft  infection ; but  theie  aie  lb  far  fiom 
fecuring  them,  that  they  often,  by  debilitating  the 

body,  increaie  the  danger. 

Thofe  who  wait  upon  the  fick  in  putrid  fevers, 
ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or  a hand- 
cherchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon,  to  fmeLl 
to  while  near  the  patient.  They  ought  likewife  to 
tvafh  their  hands,  and,  if  poflible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  go  into  company. 


[ *°5  1 


CHAP.  xxr. 

OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

nTHIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftults 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  (kin,  refem- 
bling,  in  lhape  and  fize,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The 
puftules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes 
both  are  mixed  together. 

The  whole  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  puf- 
tules; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous  where 
the  fweat  is  mold  abundant,  as  on  the  bread,  the 
back,  &c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the  llcin, 
greatly  promotes  the  eruption;  but,  when  the  Ikin 

is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Sometimes  this  is  a primary  difeafe;  but  it  is 
much  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady, 
as  the  fmall- pox,  mealies,  ardent,  putrid,  or  nerv- 
°us  fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  generally  the 
errect  or  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and  the 
p egrnanc,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
m the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  is  likewife  more 

and  rh!  t0  ,w°men  than  efpecially  the  delicate 
and  the  indolent,  who,  neglefting  exercife,  keep 

diet  TV  fWUh',n  d°ors>  and  Hve  uP°n watery , 
GHct.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable  to  be  feized  ' 

” a.u.w.  i Of,,  “nflg 

mind;  as  cxccffive  grief,  anxierv  l l r , r 
Tr  m 11  P-  . * anxi?ty,  thoughtfulnefs, 

, Jt  ]lkewile  be  occafioned  by  exceffive 

vatching,  great  evacuations,  a weak  watery  diet, 

y rainy 
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rainy  feafons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  crude,  un- 
ripe fruits,  as  plums,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,' 
&c.  Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
fpoiled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may 
likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, as  i flues,  fetons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  tnenftrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This  difeafe  in  childbed -women  is  fometimes  the 
effedt  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy ; it  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  their  excefllve  ufe  of  green! 
trafh,  and  other  unwholefome  things,-  in  which 
pregnant  women  are  too  apt  to  indulge.  But  its 
molt  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women  as 
lead  a fedentary  life,  efpecially  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly,  can  hardly  efcape 
this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it  proves  extremely 
' fatal  to  women  of  falhion,  and  likewife  to  thofe 
women  in  manufacturing  towns,  who,  in  order  to 
afli ft  their  hufbands,  fit  clofe  within  doors  for  almoft 
the  whole  of  their  time.  But  among  women  who 
are  active  and  laborious,  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  take  fufficient  exercile  without  doors,  this  dif- 
eafe is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  molt  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  {hivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  ftrength,  faintifhneis,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  oppreffion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient 
is  reftlefs,  and  fometimes  delirious;  the  tongue 
appears  white,  and  the  hands  {hake,  with  often  a 
burning  heat  in  the  palms;  and  in  childbed-women 
the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other  di  - 

charges  flop.  . 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  Pa,JJun' 
der  the  Ikin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  pultules 
of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear.  Upon 
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this  the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the  puife  becomes 
more  full  and  fofr,  the  Ikin  grows  moifter,  and  the 
fwear,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  begins  to  have  a pe- 
culiar foetid  fmell;  the  great  load  on  the  bread,  and 
oppreffion  of  the  fpirits,  generally  go  off,  and  the 
cuftomary  evacuations  gradually  return.  About 
the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the  eruption,  the  puf~ 
tules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off,  which  oecaflbns  a 
very  difagreeable  itching  in  the  fkin. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  exa<5t  time  when 
the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They  o-e_ 
rerally  come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when 
the  eruption  is  critical;  but,  when  fymptomatical 
they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe. 

_ Sometimes  thepuftules  appearand  vanifh  by  turns. 

. ‘en  f*131  15  the  cafe>  there  is  always  danger;  but 
when  they  go  in  all  of  affudden,  and  do  not  appear 
again,  the  danger  is  very  great.  rr 

fid" en'!? ^Cd ' won1f n the  puftules  are  commonly  at 
firft  filled  with  clear  water,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowifh  Sometimes  they  are  interfperfed  with 
pufttiles  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rajh.  3 PP 

eve,  k?ndMfhN'V7In  fruPtive  fcvers-  of  what- 

eve,  kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
difappearing  of  the  puftules,  and  to  promote  their 

keptU™rK  F°r  thlS  PUrp°fe  the  P*"**  muft  be 
kept  in  inch  a temperature,  as  neither  to  pufii  out 

maturelvtl0nTh0  "“a  tJ°.Cau''e  !t  t0  retreat  pre- 
maturely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought  therefore  tn 

neither  Aron*"'  d,gre-  nourilhing  and  cordial ; but 
neithei  ltrong  nor  heating.  The  patient’s  chamhe* 

ought  neither  to  be  kep  “too  hot  L cold  and  he 

ffould  not  be  too  much  covered  with  clothes’  A hJ 

* 1,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept  eafy  and  cheerful  t 

thing  fo  certainly  makes  an  ernminr.  • * 

or  the  apprehenfion  of  danger.  P S°  10  aS  fear* 


The 
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The  food  mud  be  weak  chicken-broth  with  bread, 
panado,  fago,  or  groat- gruel,  &c.  to  a gill  of  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  wine,  as  the 
patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a few  grains  of  fait 
and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
with  other  ripe  fruits  of  an  opening  cooling  nature, 
may  be  eaten. 

The  drink  may  be  fuited  to  the  ftate  or  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty  high, 
the  drink  ought  to  be  weak;  as  water-gruel,  balm- 
tea,  or  the  deco&ion  mentioned  below  *. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  erup- 
tion does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft  be  a 
little  more  generous;  as  wine-whey,  or  imall  negus, 
lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  and 
made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  circumftances  may  re- 


q Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards  a 
putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  lupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined 
with  acids;  and,  if  the  degree  of  putrefcence  be 
areat  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  adminiftered. 
If  the  head  be  much  affe&ed,  the  Dody  muft  be 
kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters  t-  MEDI- 


* Tal-p  two  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  bartfhorn,  and  the  fame 

hiltory  of  an  " “£“7  Member,  and  janttary ; from 

w\kh  wTleal’n  t“he  neceffity  of  a temperate  regimen  in  th«  ma- 
lady, and  likewife  that  phyBcij rw t not  always  t ■ 

difeover  the  proper  treatment  of  dtfeares.  , ‘ ^ aid  all 

terrible  havock  even  among  feized  in  an  inftant  with 

medicine  proved  in  vain.  They  were  ieizea  fucceeded 

fhivering/yawning,  ftretching,  and  pains  in  the  , ]ofs 

rnfftintenfe  heat; 

pf  ftrength  and  appetite.  On  the  lev  e eruptions 
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MEDICINE  If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro- 
perly regulated,  there  will  be  little  occafion  for  me- 
dicine in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption  however 
not  rile,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  not  only  be  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  the  patient  with  cordials,  but  like- 
wife  to  apply  blithering  plafters.  The  mod  proper 
cordial,  in  this  cafe,  is  good  wine,  which  may  either 
be  taken  in  the  patient’s  food  or  drink;  and  if  there 
be  figns  of  putrefcence,  the  bark  and  acids  may  be 
mixed,  with  wine,  as  directed  in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some  recommend  blithering  through  the  whole 
courleof  this  difeafe;  and  where  Nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  neceffary 

r°  nf,  nP  a ft,mulus’  by  a continual  fucceflion  of 
Jmall  blithering  plafters;  but  we  would  not  recom- 
mend above  one  at  a time.  If  however  the  pulfe 
Ihould  fink  remarkably,  the  puftules  fall  in,  and 
the  head  be  afhedhed,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  apply 
feveral  bliftering  plafters  to  the  moth  fenfible  pam 
as  the  infide  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  &c.  3 

Bleeding  is  feldom  necetfary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
lometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the  pa- 
tient, and  depretfes  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore  never 
to  be  attempted  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician. 
We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  been  cuftomary  to 
treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed-women  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were  hi^hly 
mflammatory.  But  this  pradhice  is  generally  very 

HES:  B1th/reat 

«f  rai„V'e;°  nYShhoa'  fiF*  * 

drink  a quart  of  /bring  water  half-,,’  c*  and  f°r  h|s  ordinary 
j»icn  ofa  lemon,  and  & onices  of  he  wl,”  ™'>  tho 

■ill  afeum  aroft,  and  Yi“  with .1 \ r >'te«  fngar,  gently  boiled 
foon  loofened,  tL  SL'”  ,™T 

was  reftored  to  his  fenfes,  and  lbatched  fV  ^ k’  a"d  the  patie,,t 

M.  imiu.ed  fi 

**  unfafe. 
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unfafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  bear  evacuations 
very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  teems  often  to  bt 
more  of  a putrid  than  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

Though  this  fever  is  often  occafloned  in  child- 
bed-women by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and  have 
recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large  evacua- 
tions. We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  iupporting 
the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, is  here  much  fafer  than  to  have  recourie 
to  artificial  ones,  as  thefe,  by  finking  the  fpirits, 
feldom  fail  to  increafe  the  danger. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery  How, 
we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  infuied  in  wine  or 

water,  as  the  patient  inclines.  , . 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
requires  gentle  purging,  which  Ihould  not  be  ne- 
olefted,  as  foon  as  the  fever  is  gone  off,  and  the 

patient’s  ftrength  will  permit.  . . 

P To  prevent  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  fufficient 
exercite,  and  wholefome  food,  are  neceflary.  1 ieg- 
nant  women  Ihould  guard  againft  coRtvenefs,  and 

take  daily  as  much  exercife  as  they  can  bear,  avoi 
all  green  tralhy  fruits,  and  other  un wholefome 
things  i and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought  ftndly 
to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 


C PI  A P.  XXII. 

OF  THE  REMITTING  FEVER. 

tir "HIS  fever  takes  its  name  from  a remiijlon 
T ^he  fymptoms,  which  happens  fomecnuesTooneo 
and  fornetimes  later,  but  geneially  e or  - a 

4ay.  The  remiffion  is  common  y pr  genytic 
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gentle  fweat,  after  which  the  patient  feems  greatly 
relieved,  but  in  a few  hours  the  fever  returns.  °Thele 
remiffions  return  at  very  irregular  periods,  and  are 
fometimes  of  longer,  fometimes  of  fhorter  duration; 
the  nearer  however  that  the  fever  approaches  to  a 
regular  intermittent,  the  danger  is  the  lefs. 

CAUSES. Remitting  fevers  prevail  in  low 

marlhy  countries  abounding  with  wood  and  ftagnat- 
ing  water;  but  they  prove  moft  fatal  in  places  where 
great  heat  and  moifture  are  combined,  as  in  fome 
parts  of  Africa,  the  province  of  Bengal  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  &c.  where  remitting  fevers  are  generally  of 
a putrid  kind,  and  prove  very  fatal.  They  are  moft 
frequent  in  dole  calm  weather,  efpecially  after 
rainy  feafons,  great  inundations,  or  the  like.  No 
age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from  the  at- 
tack of  this  fever;  but  it  chiefly  feizes  perfons  of  a 
relaxed  habit,  who  live  in  low  dirty  habitations 
breathe  an  impure  ftagnating  air,  take  little  exercife! 
and  ufe  unwholefome  diet. 


SYMPTOMS The  fira  fymptoms  of  this 

fever  are  generally  yawning,  ftretching,  pain,  and 
giddinefs  in  the  head,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat 
and  cold.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  affedted  with  a 
delirium  at  the  very  firft  attack.  There  is  a pain 
and  fometimes  a fwelling,  about  the  region  of  the 
itomach,  the  tongue  is  white,  the  eyes  and  fkin  frc- 

^ ap?eu-ryelIOW’  and  Vhe  Patienc  is  often 
am.ded  with  bilious  vomitings.  The  pulfe  is  fome- 

dimes  a little  hard,  but  feldom  full,  and  the  blood 

when  let,  rarely  (hews  any  figns  of  inflammation’ 

fre Tfflifl-  d"tS  nfe  cxceediag>y  coftive,  and  otheri 
are  afflifted  with  a very  troublefome  loofenefs. 

ft  • j'r  ™Poffib‘e  t0  defcribe  all  the  fymptoms  of 
t is  difeafe,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  fituation 

pariem  Vhe  the  conftituti°n  of  the 

E l T h7  may  llkewife  be  greatly  changed  bv 
the  method  of  treatment,  and  by  many  othfr  cir- 

^ 2 cumftances 
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cumftances  too  tedious  to  mention.  Sometimes 
the  bilious  fymptoms  predominate,  Sometimes  the 
nervous,  and  ac  other  times  the  putrid.  Noi  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  a fucceflion  of  each  of  thefe, 
or  even  a complication  of  them  at  the  lame  time,  im. 
the  fame  perfon. 

PvEGIMEW.- The  regimen  mult  be  adapted 

to  the  prevailing  fymptoms.  When  there  are  any, 
fio-ns  of  inflammation,  the  diet  mult  be  {lender,  and 
the  drink  weak  and  diluting.  But  when  nervous  or 
putrid  fymptoms  occur,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  Sup- 
port the  patient  with  food  and  liquors  of  a more 
aenerous  nature,  fuch  as  are  recommended  in  the 
fmmecliately  preceding  fevers.  We  mull  however 
be  very  cautious  in  the  ufe  ol  things  of  a heating 
quality,  as  this  fever  is  frequently  changed -into  a 
continual  by  an  hot  regimen,  and  improper  medi- 
Whatever the  fymptoms  are,  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  quiet,  and  clean.  His  apartment,  it 
nofiible,  Should  be  large,  and  frequently  ventilatec 
by  letting  in  frelh  air  at  the  doors  or  windows.  It 
oucrht  likewife  to  be  Sprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  o 
lemon  or  the  like.  His  linen,  bed-clothes,  &c. 
Should  be  frequently  changed,  and  all  his  excrements 
immediately  removed.  Though  thefe  things  have 
been  recommended  before,  we  think  it  neccffary  to 
repeat  them  here,  as  they  are  of  more  importance 
the  Sick  than  praditioners  are  apt  to  ima^ineMEDI_ 

* The  ingenious  Dr.  Lind,  of  Edinburgh  in  bis  inaugural  dif- 

ftlubri,  et  »ccIocon,per^d^-«og  ^ tec  feduto 

proipiciatur.  d 1 *:  ft  niu|t0inagis  asgris  protu- 

22L-  ^ “mmodU 
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MEDICINE. In  order  to  cure  this  fever,  we 

mud  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a regular  intermifiion. 
This  intention  may  be  promoted  by  bleeding,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation ; but  when  that 
is  not  the  cafe,  bleeding  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
attempted,  as  it  will  weaken  the  patient  and  pro- 
long the  difeafe.  A vomit  however  will  feldom  be 
improper,  and  is  generally  of  great  fervice.  Twenty 
or  thirty  grains  of  ipecacuanha  will  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  very  well ; but,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  we 
would  rather  recommend  a grain  or  two  of  tartar 
emetic,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
made  into  a draught,  and  given  for  a vomit.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  at  proper  intervals, 
u the  fickneis  or  naufea  continues. 

1 he  body  ought  to  be  kept  open  either  by  clyfters 
or  gentle  laxatives,  as  weak  infufions  of  fenna  and 
manna,  fmall  dofes  of  the  lenitive  eleduary,  cream 
oi  tartar,  tamarinds,  ftewed  prunes,  or  the  like 5 
but  all  ftrong  or  draftic  purgatives  are  to  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

By  this  courfe  the  fever  in  a few  days  may  gene- 
rally be  brought  to  a pretty  regular  or  diftinCt  ?nter- 
miffion,  in  which  cafe  the  Peruvian , bark  may  be 
*d  mi  mitered,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to  perfect  the 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  here  to  repeat  the  methods  of 
giving  the  bark,  as  we  have  already  had  occafion 
frequently  to  mention  them. 

i he  mod  likely  way  to  avoid  this  fever  is  to  ufe 
a wnolefome  and  nourifhing  diet,  to  pay  the  mod 
Jci  upulous  attention  to  cleanhnefs,  to  keep  the  body 

«^daket!;^,^ght  fre- 

attention  fhould  be  paid  ?0  & D . fcnT 

lician  who  puts  thele  in  praclke  I.canfaftrrT1>  c,lar  a phy- 

one  who  is  even  more  flrUfi, i u u mUC1  oftener  'ucceed  than 
thefe  means.”  * ’ but  has  not  opportunity  of  ufing 
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warm,  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  and  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  avoid  damp  fituations,  night  air,  evening 
dews,  and  the  like.  In  countries  where  it  is  ende- 
mical,  the  belt  preventive  medicine  which  we  can 
recommend,  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  ei- 
ther be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  brandy  or.  wine,  &c. 
Some  recommend  fmoking  tobacco  as  very  benefi- 
cial in  marfhy  countries,  both  for  the  prevention  o$ 
this  and  intermitting  fevers. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

OF  THE  SMALL-POX. 

rp  HIS  difeafe,  which  originally  came  from 
1 Arabia,  is  now  become  fo  general,  that  very 
few  efcape  it  at  one  time  of  life  or  another,  it  is  a 
Loft  contagious  malady ; and  has  for  many  years 

abound  with  grofs  humours,  run  the  greatett 

ZaT£»  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  -d 

confluent  .kind; 

rpnHpd  with  danger.  l neic  aic  , 

cUftinftions  of  the°fmall-Pox;  as  the  cryftalhne,  the 

b CAUSES. The  fmall-pox  is  commonly  caught 

by  infeflion.  Since  the  dtleafe  was  firfl 

into  Europe,  the  infeftion  has  nevei  far 

cxtinguilhed,  nor  have  any  proper  met  to  , ^ 
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as  I know,  been  taken  for  thatpurpole;  fo  thac 
now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conditutional. 
Children  who  have  over- heated  themfelves  by  run- 
ning, wreftling,  &c.  or  adults  after  a debauch, 
are  molt  apt  to  be  feized  with  the  fmall-pox. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unne- 
celfaryv  Children  commonly  look  a little  dull, 
feem  liitlefs  and  drowfy  for  a few  days  before  the 
more  violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall-pox  appear. 
They  are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than  ufual, 
have  little  appetite  for  folid  food,  complain  of 
wearinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  apt  to 
fweat.  Thefe  are  lucceeded  by  flight  fits  of  cold 
and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tion approaches,  become  more  violent,  and  are  ac- 
companied with  pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  vo- 
miting, &c.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  with  a great 
heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleflhefs.  When  the  pa- 
tient drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror, 
with  a ludden  dart,  which  is  a very  common  fymp- 
tom  of  the  approaching  eruption;  as  are  alfo  con- 
vulfion-rits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall  pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometimes  indeed  they  appear  fooner,  but  that  is  no 
favourable  lymptom.  At  fir  ft  they  very  nearly  re- 
femble  flea-bites,  and  are  foonefl  dilcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  bread. 

I he  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  loon  as  the 
pudules  appear.  In  a mild  didind  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  pudules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  generally 
•teep  coming  out  gradually  for  feveral  davs  after. 
ruiiuJes  which  are  diftjn^,  with  a florid  red  bafis, 
and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent  matter,  fird  of  a 

•P  4 whitidi, 
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whitifh,  and  afterwards  of  a yellowifh  colour,  are 
the  bell. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puflules  is  an  un- 
favourable fymptom;  as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall 
and  flat,  with  black  l'pecks  in  the  middle.  Puflules 
which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very  bad.  A 
great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  always  attended 
with  danger.  It  is  likewife  a very  bad  fign  when 
they  run  into  one  another. 

It  is  a moll  unfavourable  fymptom  when  petechias, 
or  purple,  brown,  or  black  fpots  are  interfperfed 
among  the  puflules.  Thefe  are  figns  of  a putrid 
diflblution  of  the  blood,  and  fhew  the  danger  to 
be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  or  urine,  with  a 
fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms;  as  is  alfo  a con- 
tinual flrangury.  Pale  urine  and  a violent  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  figns  of  an  ap- 
proaching delirium,  or  of  convulfion-fits.  When 
the  face  does  not  fwell,  or  falls  before  the  pox  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  very  unfavourable.  If  the  face 
begins  to  fall  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  fwell, 
the  patient  generally  does  well  •,  but  when  thefe  do 
not  fucceed  to  each  other,  there  is  reaion  to  appre- 
hend danger.  When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
brown  cruft,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  Cold 
fhivering  fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  dif- 
e.afe  are  likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the 
teeth,  when  it  proceeds  from  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  fyltem,  is  a bad  fign;  but  fometimes  it 
is  occafioned  by  worms,  or  a difoidered  fto- 

mach.  , 

REGIMEN. WThen  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 

fmall -pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  alarmed, 
and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have  known  chil- 
dren, to  appeaie  the  anxiety  of  their  parents^bled, 
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bliftered,  and  purged,  during  the  fever  which  pre- 
ceded the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox,  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  Nature  was  not  only  difturbed  in  her 
operation,  but  rendered  unable  to  fupport  the 
puftules  after  they  were  out;  fo  that  the  patient, 
exbaufted  by  mere  evacuations,  funk  under  the 
difeale. 

When  convulfions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as 
if  this  were  a primary  xdifeafej  whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
of  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  generally 
go  off  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which  by 

this,  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 
merit*..  7 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  necefiary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,  is  to  keeg  the  patient  cool  and 
eafy,.  allowing  him  to  drink  freely  of  fome  weak 
diluting  liquors;  as  balm-tea,  barley-water,  clear 
whey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  not  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  fhould  fit  up  as  much  as  he  is  able,  and 
mould  have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water.  His  food  ought  to  be  very  lHht* 
and  he  fhould  be  as  little  difturbed  with  company 
as  poflible.  r 1 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confining 
the  patient  too  foon  to  his  bed,  and  plying  him  with 
v/arm  cordials  or  fudorific  medicines.  Every  ihino- 
that  heats  and  inflames  the  blood  increafes  the  fe- 
ver, and  pufhes  out  the  puftules  prematurely.  This 


zxl  often Th  r°ubt  Ty  alarminfT>  their  efFefts 
2 e often  iaiu^ry  They  feem  to.be  one  of  the  means  made  ufe 

of  by  Nature  for  breaking  the  force  of  a fever.  I have  allays 

eruption  or  tne  Imall-pox.  as  eve rv  . 

fever  leffens  the  eruption.  7 g hat  mU,Sates  thl3 


\ 
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has 
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has  numberlefs  ill  effects.  It  not  only  increafes  the 
number  of  puftules,  but  likewife  tends  to  make 
them  run  into  one  another;  and  when -they  have 
been  pufhed  out  with  too  great  violence,  they  ge- 
nerally fall  in  before  they  come  to  maturity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron,  and  marigold-teas, 
winet  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelf.  All  thefe 
are  given  with  a view,  as  they  term  it,  to  throw  out 
the  eruption  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moth  other 
popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft  ob- 
fervation,  that  when  there  is  a moifture  on  the  Jkin, 
the  fox  rife  better , and  the  patient  is  eafter , than  when 
it  continues  dry  and  parched.  But  that  is  no  reafon 
for  forcing  the  patient  into  a fweat.  Sweating 
never  relieves  unlefs  where  it  comes  ipontaneoufly, 
or  is  the  effeft  of  drinking  weak  diluting  liquors. 

' Children  are  often  fo  peeviih,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  In- 
dulging them  in  this,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
has  many  bad  effects  both  upon  the  nurfe  and  child. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  <he  too 
proves  feverifh,  which  is  often  the  cale,  the  dange 

muft  be  increafed  *,  , r u 

Lay  in  a-  leveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed  has  many  ill  conlequences.  1 hey 
ought  if  poffible  never  to  be  in  the  lame  clumber, 
as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  the  fmell,  &c-  »U 
tend  to  augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten  the 

» I have  known  a nurfe,  who  had  the  fm.1I-  pox daefore^  lb,n- 
fefted  by  lying  conftantly  a-bed  with  a chi  ' /iu]es 

fma U pox/thfc  (he  ha/ not  only  a 

which  broke  out  all  over  her  bo  y,  or  boils, 

fever,  which  terminated  in  a number  ° .JJ  Jife  We  men* 
and  from  which  (he  narrow ly  efcaped with  her  f(hU 

ticn  this  to  put  others  upon  their  guard  againrt  the  danger 

virulent  infe&ion.  rlifeafti 
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difeafe.  It.  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee  two 
or  three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with  fuch 
a load  of  pultules  that  even  their  fkins  Hick  to- 
gether. One  can  hardly  view  a fcene  of  this  kind 
without  being  fickened  by  the  fight.  But  how 
mufl  the  effluvia  affed  the  poor  patients,  many  of 
whom  perifh  by  this  ufage  *. 

A very  dirty  cuftom  prevails  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  that  loath fome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left 
they  fhould  catch  cold;  but  it  has  many  ill  confe- 
quences.  The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture 
which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  Ikin.  It 
likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  perni- 
cious both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him  ; be- 
fides,  the  filth  and  fordes  which  adhere  to  the  linen 
being  reforbed,  or  taken  up  again  into  the  body, 
greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  be  dirty  in 
an  internal  difeafe,  far  lefs  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cu- 
taneous diforders  are  often  occafioned  by'  naftinefs 
alone,  and  are  always  increaled  by  it.  Were  the 
patient’s  linen  to  be  changed  every  'day,  it  would 
greatly  refrefh  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  linen  be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  Jike- 

wiie  to  be  put  on  when  the  patient  is  mod 

cool. 


This  obfervation  is  likewife  applicable  to  hofpitals,  work, 
houfes  &c.  where  numbers  of  children  happen  to  have  the  fmall- 
pox  at  the  fame  time.  1 have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped 
up  in  one  apartment  all  the  white  they  had  this  difeafe,  without 
any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the  frefli  air.  No  one 

atf  °fs  t0‘e.e  the  impropriety  of  fuch  conduft.  It  ought 
to  oe  a rule,  not  only  m holpitals  for  the  fmall  nnv  K ri 

wife  for  other.dife.fcs,  that  L patient  be  KSin  Zh  Tr 
hearing  of  another.  This  is  a matter  to  whi'h  tm  i;,,iJ L, 

15  PaiJ*  1,111,011  hofPkaIs  and  infirmaries,  the  fick  the  dvm? 
*nd  the  dead>  aro  to  be  feen  in  thelame  apanment. 


So 
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Sq  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithdanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  the 
hot  regimen  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  numbers  dill 
fall  a fucrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen  poor 
women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  car- 
rying their  children  along  with  them  in  the  fmall- 
pox, & and  have  frequently  obferved  others  begging 
by  the  way-fide,  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  pudules ; yet  I could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment. 
This  is  certainly  a fufficient  proof  of  the  fafety  at 
lead,  of  expofmg  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  to  the 
open  air.  There  can  be  no  reafon  however  for  ex- 
pofing  them  to. public  view.  It  is  now  very  com- 
mon m the  environs  of  great  towns  to  meet  patients 
in  the  fmall-pox  on  the  public  walks.  This  prac- 
tice, however  well  it  may  fuit  the  purpofes  of 
boading  inoculators,  is  dangerous  to  the  citizens, 
and  contrary  to  die  laws  of  humanity  and  found 

policy.  , ..  v * 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought  to  be  very  light, 

and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  panado,  or  bread 
boiled  with  equal  quantities  of  milk  and  water, 
good  apples  roafted  or  boiled  with  milk,  and  fweet- 
ened  with  a little  fugar,  or  inch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet  whev,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After  the  pox  are  full,  butter-milk,  being  of  an 
opening  and  cleaning  nature,  is  a very  proper 
drink. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  di- 

vided into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itielf,  the 
f depuration,  or  maturation  of  the  puflules,  and  the 

fecpndary  fever.  , 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  moie 
. neccffary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep  t ie 
patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  dnnk^d^ 
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luring  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the  lafeft 
courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet  adults  of 
aftrong  conftitution  and  plethoric  habit  fometimes 
require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a dry  fkin, 
and  other  fvmptoms  of  inflammation  render  this 
operation  neceflary,  it  ought  to  be  performed;  but, 
unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it  is  fafer  to  let  it 
alone;  if  the  body  is  bound,  emollient  clyfters  may 
be  thrown  in. 

If  there  is  a great  naufeaor  inclination  to  vomit, 
weak  camomile-tea  or  lukewarm  water  may  be 
drank,  in  order  to  clean  the  flomach.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  a fever.  Nature  generally  attempts  a 
difcharge,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if 
promoted  by  gentle  means,  would  tend  greatly  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  dileafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption;  yet  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  iuppuration,  by  diluting  drink,  light  food,  and, 

wu'JarUrCi  leems  t0  by  generous  cordials. 

When  a low,  creeping  pulle,  fainciflinefs,  and  great 
lofsof  ftrength,  render  cordials  neceflary,  we  would 
recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made  into 
negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  fliaro- 
ened  with  the  ji. ice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of  cur- 
rants, or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  fharpened  as 
aoove,  is  likewiie  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe - 
great  care'  however  mud  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This 

inftead  of  promoting, . would  retard  ""the  emo- 
tion. ^ 


The  fifing  of  the  finall-pox  is  often  prevented 
by  tne  violent*  of  the  fever,  in  this  cafe  the  cool 
regimen  is  ftridtly  to  be  obferved.  The  patient’s 
Chamber  mult  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but  he  ought 

v3 
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likevvife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  to 
be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while  in  it. 

Excefiive  reftleflhefs  often  prevents  the  rifing 
and  filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  this  happens, 
oentle  opiates  are  neceffary.  Thefe  however  ought 
always  to  be  adminiftered  with  a fparing  hand.  To 
an  infant,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
may  be  given  every  five  or  fix  hours  till  it  has  the 
defired  effeft.  An  adult  will  require  a table-fpoon- 
ful  in  order  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpoie. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or 
fupprefilon  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  Ihould  be  frequently  taken  out  of 
bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  Ihould  walk  acrofs  the 
room  with  his  feet  bare.  "W  hen  he  cannot  do  tms, 
he  may  be  frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and 
fbould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  he 
can.  When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea-fpoonful  of 
the  fweet  fpints  of  nitre  may  be  occafionally  mixed 
with  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  relieves 
the  patient,  or  is  more  beneficial  in  the  imall-pox, 
than  a plentiful  difcharge  ot  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  walked,  and  the 
throat  gargled  with  water  and  honey,  fharpened 

with  a little  vinegar  or  currant  jelly.  . 

During  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  o ongj 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid , rona 
whence  bad  confequences  mutt  eniue.  It  will 
therefore  be  proper,  when  the  body  is  boun  , 
throw  in  an  emollient  clyfier  every  fecond  or  t ir 
day,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeale.  1 nis 
will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechia?,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  ip 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Peruvian  bark 

13 
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mud  immediately  be  adminiftered  in  as  large  dofes 
as  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drachms  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  fimple 
cinnamon-water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
orange  or  lemon.  This  may  be  fharpened  with  the 
fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-lpoonful  of  it  given 
every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fame 
form,  he  may  take  at  lead  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  mud  be  adminidered  as  frequently  as 
the  ftomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  eftedts.  I have  frequently  feen 
the  petechias  difappear,  and  the  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afpedl,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  bark  and 
acids. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  - in  this  cafe 
to  he  generous,  as  wine  or  ftrong  negus  acidulated 
with  lpirits  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  the  juice  of  lemon, 
jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like.  His  food  muft 
confift  of  apples  roafted  or  boiled,  preferved 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  an  acid 
nature. 

I he  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  neceflary  when 
the  petechias  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared! 
The  Peruvian  bark  feems  to  pofTefs  a fino-ular 
power  of  aflifting  Nature  in  preparing  laudable 
pus,  or  what  is  called  good  matter 3 confequently 
2t  mull  be  beneficial  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes 
where  the  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  I have 
often  oblerved  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  where  at  firft  they  had  the  appearance 
of  running  into  one  another,  that  the  Peruvian  bark, 
acidulated  as  above,  changed  the  colour  and  con- 
fidence 
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iiftence  of  the  matter,  and  produced  the  mod  happy 
effedfs. 

When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as  the 
crood  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  firike  in, 
before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  danger  is 
very  great.  In  this  cafe  bliftering-plafters  tnuft  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  wrifts  and  ancles,  and 
the  patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with  cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furprifing  eflfedt  m 
railing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fubfidedj  but 
it  requires  (kill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or  to 
what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp  cata- 
plafms  however  may  be  applied  to  the  feet  and 
hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelhng ; ot 
thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  hu- 
mours towards  the  extremities. 

The  mod  dangerous  period  of  this  difeaie<*is 
what  we  call  the  fecondary  fever.  This  generally 
comes  on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  blacken,  or 
turn  on  the  face;  and  moll  of  thofe  who  die  of  the 
fmall-pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  dools 
Her  endeavours  this  way  are  by  no  means  to  be 
countera&ed,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient  at  the 
fame  time  fupported  by  food  and  drink  of  a nou- 

rifhing  and  cordial  nature. 

If  at  the  approach  of  the  fecondary  lever,  tne 
pu  k bV  very5 quick,  hard,  and  drong,  the  hea 
rntenfe,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  ot 
fvmptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  t. 
patient  nr.uft  immediately  be  bled  T e ‘I'jantity 
blood  -to  be  let  mull  be  regulated  by  the  pat. 
llrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  iymp 

t0  Bur,  in  the  fecondary  fever,  it  the  F'!£r:t 

faintilh,  the  puftules  become 

if  there  be  great  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  . 
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ing  platters  mutt  be  applied,  and  the  patient  mutt 
be  fupported  with  generous  cordials.  Wine  and 
even  fpirits  have  fometimes  been  given  in  fuch  cafes 
with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is  in  great  meafure,  if  not 
wholly,  owing  to  the  abforption  of  the  matter,  it 
would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the 
puttules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  tttould 
oe  opened.  This  is  everyday  praftifed  in  other 
phlegmons  which  tend  to  fuppuration  ; and  there 
leems  to  be  no  caufe  why  it  Ihould  be  lefs  proper 
here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
nat  by  this  means  the  fecondary  fever  might  always 
be  lellened,  and  often  wholly  prevented. 

The  puttules  lhould  be  opened  when  they  be^in 
to  turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is  Se- 
celary  for  this  operation.  They  mav  either  be 

7rnld7uh  arla,ncet  or  a needle,  and' the  matter 
ab  for  b ed  by  a little  dry  lint.  As  the  puttules  are 
generally  hrft  ripe  on  the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  with  opening  thefe,  and  the  others  in  courfe 
as  they  become  ripe.  The  puttules  generally  fill 
again,  a fecond  or  even  a third  time!  for  which 
caufe  the  operation  mutt  be  repeated,  or  rather 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  confiderable  ap- 
pearance of  matter  in  the  puttules.  F 

We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  operation 
rational  as  ,t  has  been  neglefted  from  a piec’ 

°hat7t  muft  tendernefs  in  Parents-  They  believe 
that  it  mutt  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  • and 

“de  Xds  ratlKr  ,fCe  k d,e  h^’ 

ortured.  This  notion  however  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  I have  frequently  opened  the7  puttules 
when  the  patient  did  not  fee  me,  wjthoutMs  be 
ing  ,n  the  lead  fenfible  of  it;  but  fuunol'e  lr  “ 

attended  with  a little  uai„  te’  ll,PPolt:  t were 
-r  > , Pain>  that  is  nochino-  n com 

panlon  to  the  advantages  which  arife  from  it. 

^Pening 
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Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  re- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewiie 
takes  off  the  tenfion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that, 
means  greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife 
tends  to  prevent  the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of 
no  fmall  importance.  Acrid  matter,  by  lodging 
long  in  the  puftules,  cannot  fail  to  corrode  the 
tender  fkin  5 by  which  many  a handfome  face  be- 
comes fo  deformed  as  hardly  to  bear  a relemblance 
to  the  human  figure*. 

It  is  generally  necefiary,  after  the  fmall -pox  are 
crone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If  however  the 
body  has  been  open  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  dileafe,  or  if  butter-milk  and  other  things  of 
an  opening  nature  have  been  drank  freely  after 
the  height  of  the  fmall-pox,  purging  becomes 
lei's  necefiary ; but  it  ought  never  wholly  to  be 


negledted.  . „ r c r 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenr.a 

and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweet- 
ened  with  coarfe  fugar,  and  given  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties till  it  operates.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
mull:  take  medicines  of  a (harper  nature,  r or  ex- 
ample, a child  of  five  or  fix  years  of  age  may  take 
eiohc  or  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  .n  powder  over 
nioht,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning.  This  may  be  wrought  off  with 
fi-efh  broth  or  water-gruel,  and  may  be  repeate 
three  or  four  times,  five  or  fix  days  intervening  be- 
tween each  dofe.  For  children  further  advanced, 


* Though  this  operation  can  neyerdoharm  yetiM.s 
refiVv  when  the  patient  has  a great  lo«d  of  trna.  P > 

Se  matter  which  they  contain  is  of  fo  thin  and  acrid  a nature, 

that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  bad  confequences  rom 

|ng  too  quickly  reforbed,  or  taken  up  .gain  into  the  rnafs  of 

circulating  humours. 


and 
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and  adults,  the  dofe  muft  be  increafed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  age  and  conftitution  *.  ^ 

When  impofthumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  muft  be  brought 
to  fuppuration  as  foon  aspoflible,  by  means  of  ripen- 
ing  poultices;  and  when  they  have  been  opened,  or 
have  broke  of  their  own  accord,  the  patient  muft 
be  purged  The  Peruvian  bark  and  a milk  diet 
will  likewue  be  ufeful  in  this  cafe. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or  other 
lymptoms  of  a confumption,  fucceed  to  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  patient  muft  be  fent  to  a place  where  the 
an-  is  good,  and  put  upon  a courle  of  affes  milk 
with  fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  di- 

w°ns  in  thls  cafCj  fee  the  arricle  Conf“mV- 
OF  INOCULATION. 

Though  no  diieafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  effedhially  than  the  lmall- 
pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand  to  render 
rlus  difeafe  favourable  than  any  one  we  know  as 
a moft  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented  by 
inoculation.  This  lalutary  invention  has  been 

known  in  Europe  above  half  a century ; but  like 

moft  other  ufeful  difcoveries,  it  has  till  of  late 
wfo  lbHC  C\°W  Pr0grefs-  Ic  muft  however  be  ac- 

have  reafon  to  fear  will  be  rherL  i h We 
practice  continues  in  the  hands  of  the' facT^  ** 

* I have  of  late  been  accurtomed  after  r „ 
give  one,  two,  three,  four  orfiBP,  ’•  ^ tIle  fmall-pox,  to 

to  the  age  of  the  patient,’  over  niphTV^I  Cal°me,1,  according 
morning  with  a fuitable  dofe  of  jalap  ’ ^ C°  WOr^  U nexC 

' No 
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No  difcovery  can  be  of  general  utility,  while  the 
pradlice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few.  Had 
the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  introduced  as 
a fafhion,  and  not  is  a medical  difcovery,  or  had  it 
been  pradlifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  operators  here,  as 
it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  learned  it,  it 
had  long;  ago  been  univerfal.  The  fears,  the jea- 
loufies,  the" prejudices,  and  the  oppofite  interefts  of 
the  faculty,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  mod  effedlual 
obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any  falutary  difcovery. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  pradlice  of  inoculation  never  be- 
came in  any  meafure  general,  even  in  England, 
till  taken  up  by  men  not  bred  to  phyfic.  Thefe 
have  not  only  rendered  the  pradlice  more  extenfive, 
but  likewife  more  lafe,  and  by  adting  under  lefs  re- 
ftraint  than  the  regular  practitioners,  have  taught 
them  that  the  patient’s  greateft  danger  arofe,.  not 
from  the  want  of  care,  but  from  the  excels  ot  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  impute 
the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fuperior 
fkill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe/  Some  of  them  indeed,  from  a fordid 
defire  of  engroffing  the  whole  pradlice  to  thernielves, 
pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fecrets  or  noftrums  for 
preparing  perfons  for  inoculation,  which  never  fail 
of  fucceis.  But  this  is  only  a pretence  calculated  to 
blind  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  Common  lenle 
and  prudence  alone  are  fufficient  both  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubiedt  and  management  of  the  operation. 
Whoever  is  pofiefied  of  thefe  may  perform  this 
office  for  his  children  whenever  he  finds  it  conve- 
nient, provided  they  be  in  a good  ftate  of  health 
This  fentiment  is  not  the  relult  of  theory,  but  of 
obligation.  Though  few  phyficians  have  had  more 
opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its  diHerent 
forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depenTon  thole, 
generally  reckoned  important  crrcumllances  otpre 

paring  the  body,  communicating  the  rnfeftion 
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this  or  the  other  method,  &c.  that  for  feveral  years 
paft  I have  perfuaded  the  parents  or  nurfes  to’ per- 
form the  whole  themfelves,  and  have  found  that 
method  followed  with  equal  fuccefs,  while  it  is  free 
from  many  inconveniences  that  attend  the  other*. 

1 he  frpall-pox  may  be  communicated  in  a great 
variety  of  ways  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  fafety 
and  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from  whence  we  learned 
the  practice,  the  women  communicate  the  difeafe  to 
children,  by  opening  a bit  of  the  fkin  with  a needle, 
and  putting  into  the  wound  a little  matter  taken 
from  a ripe  puftule.  On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they 
pafs  a thread  wet  with  the  matter  .through  the  Hein 
between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  andln  fome  of 
the  (rates  of  Barbarv,  inoculation  is  performed  by 
rubbing  in  the  variolous  matter  between  the  thumb 
mid  fore- finger,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
ihe  prafhceof  communicating  the  fmall-pox,  by 
rubbing  the  variolous  matter  upon  the  fkin,  has 
been  ong  known  in  many  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Barbary,  and  has  generally  gone  by  the 
name  of  buying  the  fmall-pox. 

- A critical  fnuation,  too  often  to  be  met  with,  firli  nut  me 
pon  tiying  tms  method.  A gentleman  who  had  loft:  all  his 
ch,  «re„  „cep:  one  fo„  by  the  natural  ftnall-pox,  “fdnterm  „ed 
to  have  him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention  and  drffed  T 
would  perfuade  the  mother  an<|- grandmother ofSfcom 

ffS.  ^ » >-  p- 

parties  conc/"^  ^ W.ifel' X 

his  fon  a dofe  or  two  of  i-hnK-i^k  , ne  ,atnei , ahei  giving 

fmall-pox  of  a good  kind  to  on»n°f°  C°  a ?atlent  w^°  had  the 
■akin/ up  the  SrS  ZcoZ„  It”  f ' the  P*>«. 
home  to  take  his  fon  apart  ami  > • ’ ‘ n J a’/con  as  he  came 

a pin,  afterwards  to  rub  the  pbcfwell  n:§htfcratch  with 

no  farther  notice  of  it  All  .u:  l the  cotton,  and  take 

at  the  ufual  period  /e  ftnn  'o  p"'°™ed  ‘ a"d 

were  of  an  exceeding  good  kind  ) r " ‘PI*”™',  which 
the  boy  an  hour  to  hVbcd  None  of  ? “*  not  t0  “"«»» 

bat  the  difeale  had  come  in  of  the  other  relations  knew 
well.  e ln  the  natural  way,  till  the  boy  was 


CL3 
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The  prefent  method  of  inoculating  in  Britain  is  to 
make  two  or  tnree  Banting  incifions  in  the  arm,  fo 
fuperficial  as  not  to  pierce  quite  through  the  {kin, 
with  a lancet  wet  with  frefh  matter  taken  from  a ripe 
puftule ; afterwards  the  wounds  are  clofed  up,  and 
left  without  any  dreffing.  Some  make  ule  of  a lan- 
cet covered  with  the  dry  matter ; but  this  is  lefs  cer- 
tain, and  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  where  frefh 
matter  cannot  be  obtained:  when  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  matter  ought  to  be  moifttned  by  holding  the 
lancet  for  fome  time  in  the  fleam  of  warm  water*. 

Indeed,  if  frefh  matter  be  applied  long  enough 
to  the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafidn  for  any  wound  at 
all.  Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
wet  with  the  matter,  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
arm,  midway  between  the  fhoulder  and  the  elbow, 
and  covered  with  a piece  of  the  common  kicking 
platter,  and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
will  fcldom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We 
mention  this  method,  becaule  many  people  are 
afraid  of  a wound  j and  doubtlefs  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater 
chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine, 
that  the  difcharge  from  a wound  lelTens  the  erup- 
tion ; but  there  is  no  great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon  this 
notion  j befides,  deep  wounds. often  ulcerate,  and 
become  troublefome. 

We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confidered 
as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  performed  by  the 
women,  and  in  the  Eatt  Indies  by  the  Brachmins  or 
priefts.  In  this  country  the  cuftom  is  ftill  in  its 
infancy  i we  make  no  doubt,  however,  but  it  will 

* Mr.  Tronchik  communicates  this  difeafe  by  a little  bit  of 
thread  dipt  in  the  matter,  which  he  covers  with  a imal I bliltering- 
plafter.  This  method  may  no  doubt  be  ufed  with  advantage) 
thofe  cafes  where  the  patient  is  very  much  alarmed  at  the  light  o 

$ny  cptting  inftrument,  foOH 
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loon  become  fo  familiar,  that  parents  will  think  no 
more  of  inoculating  their  children,  than  at  prefent 
they  do  of  giving  them  a purge. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power  to 
render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greatell  oppofition  to  it  ftill  arifingfrom 
fome  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone  can 
remove.  I would  recommend  it  to  them  not  only 
to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  objections 
which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falutary  praClice, 
but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to  point  out  the  dan- 
ger of  neglecting  to  make  ufe  of  a mean  which  Pro- 
vidence has  put  in  our  power  for  faving  the  lives  of 
our  offspring.  Surely  fuch  parents  as  wilfully  neg- 
leCt  the  means  of  laving  their  children’s  lives,  are 
as  guilty  as  thole  who  put  them  to  death.  I \vifli 
this  matter  were  duly  weighed.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  make  allowance  for  human  weaknefs  and 
religious  prejudices,  yet  I cannot  help  recommend- 
ing it,  in  the  warmeft  manner,  to  parents,  to  con- 
fider  how  great  an  injury  they  do  their  children,  by 
neglecting  to  give  them  this  difeafe  in  the  earlv 
period  of  life.  V 

The  numerous  advantages  arifing  from  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  f mall-pox  have  been  pretty  fully 
pointed  out  by  the  learned  Dr.  M'Kenzie,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  Health  *1  To  thofe  mentioned  by  the 

DoCtor 


Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  author, f<  are  the  dangers 
attending  the  natural  infection,  from  all  which  the  inoculation  is 
quite  fecure.  7 he  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or  diftem 
pered  bodies  by  no  means  difpofed  for  its  kindly  reception  It 
may  attack-  them  at  a fealbn  of  the  year  ei.her  violently  hot  or  in 

i^gn“ed  wUhTh^n'roZS  ^7 

Ported  'in  “ Jr 

ported  into  a maritime  place  17  mr,,,  r.,  t y ' Ul‘y  Jfn- 

excefles  committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  oHewd^efs0^ lt ^ 

kewife  feize  on  the  innocent  after  indifpenfable  watchings,  hard 

labour, 
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Do6tor  we  fh all  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life,  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  fultaining  many  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would  chufe 
even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a Have  who  had  the  chance 
of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phyfician  or 
a furgeon,  who  had  never  had  the  fmall-pox  himlelf, 
attend  others  under  that  malady  ? How  deplorable 
is  the  fituation  of  females,  who  arrive  at  mature  age 
without  having  had  the  fmall-pox!  A woman  with 
child  feldom  furvi-ves  this  difeafe  : and  if  an  infant 
happen  to  be  leized  with  the  fmall-pox  upon  the 


labour,  or  neceffary  jcurnies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that 
all  thefe  unhappy  circumitances  can  be  prevented  by  inoculation  ? 
By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from  deformity  as  well  as  from 
death.  In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  how  often  are  the  fineft  features, 
and  the  moll  beautiful  complexions,  milerably  disfigured  r Whereas 
inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly  marks  or  fears,  even  where  the 
number  of  puflules  on  the  face  has  been  very  conftderable,  and 
thefymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many  other  grievous 
complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfequent  to  the  natural  fort, 
feldom  follow  the  artificial.  Does  not  inoculation  alio  prevent 
thofe  inexpreflible  terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  perfons  who  ne- 
ver had  this  difeafe,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epide- 
mical, entire  villages  are  depopulated,  markets  ruined,  and  the 
face  of  diitrefs  fpread  over  the  whole  country?  From  this  terror 
it  arifes,  thatjuftice  is  frequently  poftponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
feffions  or  affizes  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Witneffes  and 
juries  dare  not  appear  ; and  by  reafon  of  the  neceffary  abfence  of 
fome  gentlemen,  our  honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  at- 
tended with  that  reverence  and  fplendour  due  to  their  office  and 
merit.  Does  not  inoculation,  in  like  marmer,  prevent  our  brave 
failors  from  being  feized  with  this  diftemper  on  Clipboard,  where 
they  muff  quickly  fpread  the  infedtion  among  fuch  of  the  crew 
■who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they  have  fcarce  any  chance 
to  efcape,  being  half  (lifted  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabin?, 
and  but  very  indifferently  nurled?  Laftly,  with  regard  to  th$ 
foldiery,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  creatures,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  fmall-pox  on  a march,  are  inconceivable,  without 
attendance,  without  lodgings,  without  any  accommodation  : *o 
that  one  of  three  commonly  pennies.”  , 

mother  s 
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mother’s  bread,  who  has  not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf, 
the  fcene  muft  be  diftreffing ! If  fhe  continue  to 
iuclde  the  child,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life; 
and  if  fhe  wean  it,  in  all  probability  it  will  perifh. 
How  often  is  the  affedtionate  mother  forced  to  leave 
her  houle,  and  abandon  her  children,  at  the  very 
time  when  her  care  is  mod  neceffary  ? Yet  fhould 
parental  affedlion  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the 
confequences  would  often  prove  fatal.  I have 
known  the  tender  mother  and  her  fucking  infant 
laid  in  the  fame  grave,  both  untimely  vifiims  to 
this  dreadful  malady.  But  theie  are  fcenes  too 
diocking  even  to  mention.  Let  parents  who  run 
away  with  their  children  to  avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or 
who  refufe  to  inoculate  them  in  infancy,  conlider  to 
what  deplorable  dtuations  they  may  be  reduced  by 
this  midaken  tendernefs ! " 1 

As^  the  fmall-pox  is  now  become  an  epidemical 
difeafe  in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild  as 
podible.  Phis  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation 
now  left  in  our  power;  and  though  it  may  feem 
paradoxical  the  artificial  method  of  communicat- 
ing the  difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  univerfal 
would  amount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting 

lC  7; 1 s a matter  of  lmall  coniequence,  whether 
a difeafe  be  entirely  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild 
as  neither  to  deftroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  • 
but  that  this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does  not 
pw  admit  of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die  un- 
der inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In  “he 
natuial  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  dies-  but 

by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thousand,  k fom 

can  boaft  of  having  inoculated  ten  thoufand  witZt 
the  lofs  of  a fingle  patient.  wimout 

f d 1 111311  never  be  h l«ppy.  The  diffi- 

culties 
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culties  indeed  are  many;  yet  the  thing  is  by  no 
means  impra&icable.  The  aim  is  great;  no  lefs 
than  faving  the  lives  of  one-fourth  part  of  man- 
kind. What  ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  order 
to  accomplifh  fo  defirable  an  end  ? 

The  fir  ft  ftep  towards  rendering  the  pra&ice  uni- 
verfal,  muft  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
ao-ainft  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  muft  not  only  recom- 
mend it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife  pra&ife 
it  on  their  own  children.  Example  will  ever  have 
more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requifite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor 
gratis.  It  is  hard  that  fo  ufeful  a part  of  mankind 
fhould  by  their  poverty  be  excluded  from  fuch  a 

benefit.  ' , . , c 


Should  this  fail,  it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  practice  general,  at  leaft  as  far 
as  their  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean  that  it 
to  he  enforced  by  a law.  "I  he  beft  way  to 


pront  wuuiu  — 

They  often  bring  up 


. 1 1 v-  y ^ ^ £ 

their  children  to  the  age  of  ten 
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or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  ufeful,  they 
arefnatched  away  by  this  malady,  to  the  great  lofs 
of  their  parents,  and  detriment  of  the  public. 

The  Britiffi  legiflature  has  of  late  years  fhew"n 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives, 
by  fupporting  the  foundling  hofpital,  &c.  But  we 
will  venture  to  lay,  if  one-tenth  part  of  the  fums 
laid  out  in  fupporting  that  inftitution,  had  been 
beftowed  towards  promoting  the  pra&ice  of  inocu- 
lation of  the  fmall-pox  among  the  poor,  that  not 
only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  faved,  but  the 
practice  ere  now  rendered  quite  univerlal  in  this 
lfland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  efTeft  ex- 
ample and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the  poor- 
yet,  if  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  go  on  for- 
ever in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any  im- 
provement We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the 
humane  and  public- fpirited.  Should  fuch  a fcheme 
be  approved,  a proper  plan  might  eafily  be  laid 
down  for  the  execution  of  it. 

But  as  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  brin°- 
about  and  often,  by  the  felfiffi  views  and  mifcon- 
duft  of  rhofe  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them 
Lil  of  anfwer.ng  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  defigned  ; we  ffiall  therefore  point  out  fome 
omer  method  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation 
may  be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  daily  he 
come  more  numerous.  We  would  cherefore^ave 
even-  panlh  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall 
annual  falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
panlh  at  a proper  age.  This  might  be  donf  at  a 
very  trifling  expence,  and  it  would  en  ,hle  , 
one.to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  falutary  inveT 

greTsTf  inocul  atio'nf  ^ Sne  LTT nt  the  P?' 

-il  day  as  far  off 

in 
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in  our  nature;  and  as  inoculation  Teems  rather  to 
be  anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonuer  man- 
kind are  To  averfe  to  it.  But  this  objection  isfuffi- 
ciently  anfwered  by  the  fuccefs.  Who  in  his  fenies 
would  not  prefer  a letter  evil  to-day  to  a greater 
to-morrow,  provided  they  were  equally  certain? 

The  other  obftacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections. 
This  has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. Should  the  child  die,  they  think  the  world 
would  blame  them.  This  they  cannot  bear.  Here 
lies  the  difficulty;  and  till  that  be  removed,  inocu- 
lation will  make  but  irnall  progrefs.  Nothing 
however  can  remove  it  but  cuffiom.  Make  the 
practice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections  will  foon 
vanifh.  It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led  the  multi- 
tude fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  will 
lead  them  to  the  end.  We  muft  therefore  call  upon 
the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind  to  fee  a pat- 
tern to  the  reft.  Their  example,  though  it  may  for 
fome  time  meet  with  oppofition,  will  at  length 

^ I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  from 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended  . this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parifh  ought  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimldale  as 
inoculators.  Thefe  have  by  their  fuccefs  already 
recommended  themlelves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  ffot  others 
an  equal  chance  to  fucceed  ? They  certainly  have 
Let  them  make  the  fame  trial,  arid  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and  hardly 
a village  in  Britain,  deflitute  of  fome  perfon  who 
can  bleed.  But  this  is  a far  more  difficult  ope- 
ration, and  requires  both  more  fkill  and  dexterity 

than  inoculation.  . „ r_rnm_ 

The  perfon s to  whom  we  would  chiefly  r 
mend  the  performance  of  ‘this  operation  aie  1 
clergy.  Mold  of  them  know  forinething  of  m ^ 
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cine.  Almoft  all  of  them*  bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  neceffiary 
for  the  practice  of  inoculation.  The  priefts  among 
the  lels  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office,  and 
Why  ffiould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf  above 
it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  their 
fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care;  at  lead 
the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever  appeared  among  men 
feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communi- 
cating the  difeafe  they  pleafe  ; provided  the  fub- 
jetSbs  be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age,  they  will 
feldom  fail  to  fucceed  to  their  wiffi.  f have  known 
many  inftances  even  of  mothers  performing  the 
operation,  and  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad 
confequence.  A planter  in  one  of  the  Weft  India 
Hands,  is  faid  to  have  inoculated,  with  his  own 
hand,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  of  his  Haves 
who,  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of  the  climate' 
and  other  unfavourable  circumftances,  all  did  well! 
Common  mechanics  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, performed  the  operation  with  as  ^ood  fuc 
cefs  as  phyficians.  We  do  not  however"5  mean  to 
dilcourage  thofe  who  have  it  in  their  power,  from 
employing  people  of  fltill  to  inoculate  their  chil- 
oren,  and  attend  them  while  under  the  difeafe 
but  only  to  ffievv,  that  where  fuch  cannot  be  had’ 

neglXT°B  0USht  n°C  Uf>0n  that  3CCOUnt  t0 

Ciilcadof  niuUipIying  arguments  to  recommend 
th'  praft'ce  1 fhali  juft  beg  leave  to  mentio^he 
method  .which  I took  with  my  own  fon 
on  y child.  After  giving  himhTgentle  uLT 
I oidered  the  nurfe  to  take  a bit  of  “thread  win  ch 
had  been  prevaoufly  wet  with  frelh  matter  from  a 
Pock,  and  to  lay  it  upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with 

a piece 
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a piece  of  fticking-plafter.  This  remained  on  fix  or 
feven  days,  till  it  was  rubbed  off  by  accident.  At 
the  ufual  time  the  fm all  pox  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  were  exceedingly  lavourable.  Surely  this, 
which  is  all  that  is  generally  neceffary,  may  be  done 
without  any  (kill  in  medicine. 

V\Je  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  fubjett  be- 
caufe  the  benefits  of  inoculation  cannot  be  extended 
to  fociety  by  any  other  means  than  making  the 
pra&ice  general.  While  it  is  confined  to  a few,  it 
mull  prove  hurtful  to  the  whole.  By  means  of  it 
the  contagion  is  fpread,  and  is  communicated  to 
many  whcT might  otherwife  never  have  had  the  dif- 
eale.  Accordingly  it  is  found  that  more  die  of  the 
fmall-pox  now  than  before  inoculation  was  intro- 
duced 5 and  this  important  difcovery,  by  which 
alone  more  lives  might  be  laved  than  by  all  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Faculty,  is  in  a great  meafure  loft 
by  its  benefits  not  being  extended  to  the  whole 

community • 
The  fpring  and  autumn  have  been  uiually 

reckoned  the  molt  proper  feafons  for  inoculation, 
on  account  of  the  weather  being  then  moft  tem- 
perate 3 but  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that  thefe  are 
ienerallv  the  moft  unhealthy  feafons  of  the  whole 
Year.  Undoubtedly  the  beft  preparation  for  the 
dileafe  is  a previous  good  ftate  of  health.  I have 
always  obferved  that  children  in  particular  are  more 
ficklv  towards  the  end  of  fpring  and  autumn  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  cool  air,  1 woul  p 
pofe  winter  as  the  moft  proper  fealon  for  inocu- 
lation ; though,  on  every  other  confideration,  the 
fpring  would  leem  to  be  preferable. 

5$*,  t Wptal.  t Engfand,  'which  co«  public  fuch  » 
amazing  fum. 
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The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  between 
three  and  five.  Many  approve  of  inoculating  on 
the  bread,  and  where  no  circum dances  forbid°this 
practice,  I have  no  objetdion  to  it.  Children 
however,  are  more  liable  to  convulfions  at  this 
time  than  afterwards;  befides,  the  anxiety  of  the 
mother  or  nurfe,  fnould  the  child  be  in  dano-er 
would  not  fail  to  heighten  it  by  fpoiling  the  milk.  * 

Children  who  have  conditutional  difeafes  mud 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body;  but  ought  to  be  performed  an 
a ume  when  they  are  mod  healthy.  Accidental 
diieales  fhouid  always  be  removed  before  inocu- 
lation. 

It  is  generally  thought  neceffiiry  to  regulate  the 
diet  for  fume  time  before  the  difeafe  be  commu- 
nicated. In  children,  however,  great  alteration 
ln  neceJTary,  their  Void  being  ~m- 

moniy  of  the  molt  Ample  and  wholefome  kind,  as 
mdk,  water-pap.  weak  broths,  bread,  light  pud- 
ding,  mild  roots,  and  white  meats.  ^ ° 

But  children  who  have  been  accudomed  to  a 
hotter  diet,  who  are  of  a grofs  habit,  or  abound 
vvicn  bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a fpare 

be'of  aZl'^'  T moculated-  T^ir  food  ihould 
e of  a light  cooling  nature,  and  their  drink  whev 
butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  nrr 
paration  but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which  oLh'r 
« be  fnned  to  the  age  and  ftre!g,h  0f  the  patielt 
1 he  fuccels  of  inoculators  does  not  denk/  l 
preparation  of  their  patients  but  on  rhP  d °n  the 
ment  of  them  while  under  the  difeafe^  The3"^' 
ftant  care  is  to  keep  them  rn„  n ,Their  con' 

gently  open,  by  which  means  ’the  fever'isf'" 
low,  and  the  eruption  greatly  leffened  Vi  V P 
ger  is  feldom  great  when  the  puftules  are  fetf 

the,r  number  8*"« tty  in  proportion  ^ t fever 

3 which 
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which  precedes  and  attends  the  eruption.  Plence 
the  chief  fecret  of  inoculation  confifts  in  regulating 
the  eruptive  fever,  which  generally  may  be  kept 
fufficiently  low  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeale  is  in  all  relpedts 
the  lame  as  under  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  pa- 
tient mull  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  fhould  be  lignt, 
and  bis  drink  weak  and  diluting,  &c.  Should  any 
bad  fymptoms  appear,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
they  mult  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in 
the  natural  lmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  ne- 
ceffarv  after  the  fmall-pox  by  inoculation  than  in 
the  natural  way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne- 
glected. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  THE  MEASLES. 

TH  E meafles  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  fmall-pox,  and  have  a great 
affinity  to  that  difeafe.  They  both  came  from  the 
fame  quarter  of  the  world,  are  both  infectious, 
and  feldom  attack  the  fame  perfon  more  than  once. 
The  meafles  are  molt  common  in  the  fpnng  feafon, 
and  o-enerally  difappear  in  fummer.  1 he  dilea  e 
itfelffwhen  properly  managed,  ieldom  proves  fatal* 
but  its  confequences  are  often  very  troublefome. 

CAUSF This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infection,  and  is  more  or  i dan- 
gerous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  pa 
tient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate, 

SYMPTOMS. The  meafles,  like  othei  - 

vers,  are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  Heat  and 
cold,  with  fteknefs,  and  loft  of  appetite. 
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tongue  is  whirc,  but  generally  moift.  There  is  a 
fhort  cough,  a heaviness  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
drownnefs)  and  a running  at  t-he  nofe.  Some- 
times indeed  the  cough  does  not  come  before  the 
eruption  has  appeared.  There  is  an  inflammation 
and  heat  in  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  a defluxion 
of  (harp  rheum,  and  great  acutenefs  of  fenfation 
lo  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light  without  pain' 
The  eye-lids  frequently  fvvell  fo  as  to  occafion 
bJmdnefs.  The  patient  generally  complains  of  his 
throat  j and  a vomiting  or  loofenefs  often  precedes 
the  eruption.  The  (tools  in  children  are  commonly 
greemfh;  they  complain  of  an  itching  of  the  (kin 
and  are  remarkably  peeviih.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe 

difeafem0n>  b°Ch  and  in  the  ProSrefs  of  the 


About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 

fl,ea'b,tes>  aPPear>  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  brcaft,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  - thefe 
may  be  d (tinguilhed  from  the  fmall-pox  by  their 
fcareely  rtfing  above  the  fkin.  The  fever,  couth 
and  difficulty  of  breathing,  inftead  of  being  Re- 
moved by  the  eruption  as  in  the  fmall  pOXS  are 
rather  mcreafed;  but  the  vomiting  generally  ceVes 
About  the  fixth  or  feventh  dayVom  th  S of 
ficbemng,  the  mealies  begin  to  turn  pale  on  the 

ffindr  d‘K  a,ftcrward5  ,uPon  the  body;  fo  ffiat  by  the 
ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear.  The  fever  l,„ 

ever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  often  Z } 

efpecially  if  the  patient  has  been  kept  upon  tonT^ 

a regimen.  Petechia.-,  or  purple  ZtT"  r,  °C 

W.fe  be  occafioned  by  this  error.  P ' l,l<e' 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 

meafies;  ,n  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  hi  • 
minenr  danger.  F nc  s 1S  m im- 

.heSnmthSdaye  from  tSoniy 

carried 
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carried  off  by  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a moderate 
loofenefs,  a moift  lkin/and  a plentiful  difcharge  of 
urine. 

When  the  eruption  iuddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  feized  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  greateft 
danger.  If  the  meafles  turn  too  loon  of  a pale  co- 
lour, it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo 
oreat  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty 
of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  fpots  appearing 
among  the  meafles  are  very  unfavourable.  When 
a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fucceeds  the 
difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  approaching 

conlumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  affift  Nature,  by 
proper  cordials,  in  throwing  out  the  eruption,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid ; but  when  they  are  too 
violent  they  muff  be  reflrained  by  evacuations,  and 
cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought  likewife  to 
endeavour  to  appeafe  the  mod  urgent  fymptoms, 
as  the  cough,  reftleffnefs,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 


REGIMEN.— The  cool  regimen  is  neceffary 
here  as  well  as  in  the  fmall-pox.  The  food  too  muft 
be  licrht,  and  the  drink  diluting.  Acids  however 
do  not  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  meafles  as  in  the 
fmall-pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small  beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
fmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  Ihe  mod  fuitab  e 
liquors  are  decoftions  of  liquorice  with  marih- 
m allow  roots  and  farfaparilla,  infufions  of  ltniee  , 
or  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  balm-tea,  clanfie  w ey, 
barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  i tie  pa 
tient  be  qoftive,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey  i . or, 
if  that  fliould  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  a li 
manna  may  occaflonally  be  added  to  thcm'M£Dl- 
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MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  di fcharge  cf 
matter,  as  in  the  fmall-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
neceffary,  efpecially  when  the  fever  runs  high,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion  of  the 
breaft.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild  kind,  bleed- 
ing may  be  omitted  *. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
watei  both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever, 
and  to  promote  the  eruptipn. 

. ^ne  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing.  When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  itouoffit 
to  be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or 
weak  camomile- tea. 


When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
n . t!ie  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
patient  may  hold  his  head  over  the  fleam  of  warm 
water,  and  draw  the  fleam  into  his  lungs. 

-rie  may  likewife  lick  a little  fperma-ceti  and 
fugar-candy  pounded  together  5 or  take  now  and 
then  a Spoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with 

Ihfolt  J d!flb  VCduln  1C-  Thefe  wil1  f^ten  the 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

new  viUhC  CUrn  the  difeafe  the&  fever  afTumes 
new  vigour,  and  there  appears  great  danger  of 

fuffocation,  the  patient  muft  be  bled  according  to 

hlS  and  bliftering-plafters  appUcd  Si  h 

a v.evv  to  prevent  the  load  from  being  throVn  on 
r tf  u,"=s’  wi’ere  if  an  inflammation  fhould  fix  it 
felf  the  pattent’s  life  will  be  in  imminent  danger 
In  cafe  the  mealies  fnould  fuddenly  difaouear  4 
. be  to  purine  the  fame  me  tod  w ’ 

fay  I»=n  in  the  meXlir?fpedaM,e'nk b,eedir,!T  is  necef- 

R 2 , 

legs 
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legs  and  arms,  and  the  body  fubVed  all  over  with 
warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands. 

When  purple  or  black  fpots  appear,  the  patient  s 
drink  fhoukl  be  fharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  increafe,  the  Peruvian 
bark  muft  be  adminiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as 


direded  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  neceflary,  but  fhould 
never  be  given  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  reftlefl- 
nefs,  a violent  loofenefs,  or  when  the  cough  is  very 
troublefome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
is  fufficient.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occa- 
fionally  given,  according  to  the  patient  s age,  oi 

the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  meafles  are  gone  off,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  purged.  This  may  be  conduded  in  the  fame 
manner  as  direded  in  the  fmall-pox. 

If  a violent  loofenefs  fucceeds  the  meafles,  it 
may  be  checked  by  taking  for  fome  days  a gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate  over 
night;  but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleeding  will 

leldom  fail  to  have  that  effed.  , 

Patients  recovering  after  the  meafles  fhould  be 
careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  T he, r food  for 

fome  time  ought  to  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, and  their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an 
opening  nature,  as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch 
like  They  ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expofing 
themfelves  L foon  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fur- 
cating catarrh,  an  afthma,  or  a confumption  of  the 

luno’S,  fhould  enlue.  , . j, 

Should  a cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  after  t 
meafles,  fmall  quantities  of  blood  may  b 
juentlv  let  at  proper  intervals,  as  the  patien  . 

flrenath  and  conftitution  will  permit.  He  ought  >ke- 

■ wlfeTo  drink  afles  milk,  to  remove  to  a free  a.r,  if 
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hi  a large  town,  and  to  ride  daily  on  horfeback. 
He  mud  keep  dole  to  a diet  confiding  of  milk  and 
vegetables  ; and  ladly,  if  thefe  do  not  fuccced,  let 
him  remove  to  a warmer  climate  *. 


OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  fkin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  tinged 
with  red  wine.  It  happens  at  any  feafon  of  “he 
year,  but  is  mod  common  towards  the  end  of 
dimmer  ; at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fami- 
lies: children  and  young  perfons  are  mod  fubieft 
to  it.  J 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  coldnefs  and  fhi- 
vermg,  without  any  violent  ficknefs.  Afterwards 
the  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broader 
more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform  than  the  meafles> 

1 hey  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  difapl 
pear;  after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-fkin,  falls 


*u  «tttehpP?  nave  beln  made  t0  communicate  ‘he  mealies,  as 
e.l  as  the  Anall-pox,  by  inoculation,  and  we  make  no  doubt 

favs  InhtimC  C T7  ?CCCed ' Dr-  Home  of  Edinburgh 

t fed  hisC°mmrn;Cate  lhe  difeafe  by  the  bl00d-  °‘hers  ha^e 
X.  1?  r n,eth°d’  and  have  no1  found  it  fucceed.  Some  think 

the  Hnof  aW°U  d ^ kT  Ce[tainly  commu"icated  by  rubbing 
the  fern  of  a patient  who  has  the  mealies  with  cotton  and  afJ? 

Zi=o£sy'Zth' t;  « » KS £; 

to  be  communicated.  There  is  no  dn  hr  h °u^  !rr  lnfe&ion  i* 

V- ofrtX: 
££  iTdr^,hrt;bmai ch  & inod: 

Sr*  «. 
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There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in 
this  difeafe.  The  patient  ought  however  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh,  flrong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  drink  freely  of  cool  diluting 
liquors.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  the  body  muft  be 
kept  gently  open  by,  emollient  clyllers,-or  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  former, 
with  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  thrice 
a-day,  or  oftener,  if  necefiary.  t , 

Children  and  young  petlons  are  fometimes  feized 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  with  a kind  of 
flupor  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cale  the  feet  and 
leers  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm  water,  a lafge  blif- 
tenner- pi  after  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dole  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the  pa- 
tient recovers  *.  . . cr 

The  fcarlet  fever,  however,  is  not  always  or  lo 

mild  a nature.  If  is  fometimes  attended  with  pu- 
trid or  malignant  fymptoms,  in  which  caie  it  is  al- 
ways  dangerous.  In  the  malignant  fcarlet  fever 
the  patient  is  not  only  affefted  with  coldnefs  and 
(hivering,  but  with  languor,  hi clt n e f a , and  great 
opprefiion  ; to  thele  focceed  exceffive  heat,  nauiea 
and  vomiting,  with  a forenefs  of  the  throat;  the 
pulfe  is  extremely  quick,  but  fmall  and  depreffed; 
the  breaching  frequent  and  laborious;  the  fkm  hot, 
but  not  quite  dry  ; the  tongue  mo, ft  and  covered 
with  a whitilh  mucus;  the  tonuls  inflamed  and  ul- 
cerated. When  the  eruption  appears,  it  brings  no 
relief:  on  the  contrary,  the  fymptoms  generally 
grow  worfe,  and  fitffi  ones  come  on,  as  purging, 

ClC'When  this*  difeafe  is  miftaken  for  a finagle  in- 
flammation, and  treated  with  repeated  bleedings, 
purain"'  and  cooling  medicines,  it  genera  y prove 

fatal'  “The  only  medicines  that  can  be  depended 

in  this  cafe  are  cordials  and  antifeptics,  as  the 


on 


* Sydenham. 
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Peruvian  bark,  wine,  fn alee- ro or,  and  the  like. 
The  treatment  muft  be  in  general  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  putrid  fever,  or  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  fore 
throat  *. 


OF  THE  BILIOUS  FEVER. 

When  a continual,  remitting,  or  intermitting  fe- 
ver is  accompanied  with  a frequent  or  copious'eva- 
cuation  of  bile,  either  by  vomit  or  ftool,  the  fever 
is  denominated  bilious.  In  Britain  the  bilious  fe- 
ver generally  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end 
of  fummer,  and  ceafes  towards  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  is  mod  frequent  and  fatal  in  warm 
countries,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  mar  flay,  and 
when  great  rains  are  fucceeded  by  fultry  heats. 
Perlons  who  work  without  doors,  lie  in  camps  or 
who  are  expofed  to  the  night  air,  are  mod  liable  to 
this  kind  of  fever. 

If  there  are  fymptoms  of  inflammation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bleed,  and  to  put  the  patient  upon  the  cool  di- 
luting regimen  recommended  in  the  inflammatory 
fever.  The  faline  draught  may  likewife  be  fre- 
quently adminiftered,  and  the  patient’s  body  kept 
open  by  clyfters  or  mild  purgatives.  But  if  the 
fever  fhould  remit  or  intermit,  bleeding  will  feldom 
be  necefTary.  In  this  cafe  a vomit  may  be  admi- 
nistered, and  if  the  body  be  bound,  a gentle  purge  • 

piece fhetfe?  PefUVian  wi"  S^V  Jm’. 

% 

W ^ ^ to 

people.  The  eruption  was  generally  accnmn-^a  ? y0unS 

fey,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  were  fo  blended'' vvi t K 1 a ~ 
of  a putrid  nature,  as  to  render  thr  , with  others 

difficult.  Many  of  rhe  DatienN  die  difeafe  very 

were  afflifled  with  large  fwelliWs  of  fhe  V I*  de<:  Ineof  the  hver, 

“*  « a-  *d  a fi-wk&W dr  bcthmeS;li>ry  S'a"d5-  Md 
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In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  patient  mud: 
be  fupported  with  chicken  broth,  jellies  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  the  like;  and  he  may  ufe  the  white  de- 
coction for  his  ordinary  drink* *.  If  a bloody  flux 
fhould  accompany  this  fever,  it  muft  be  treated  in 
the  manner  recommended  under  the  article  Dyjen- 
tery. 

When  there  is  burning  heat,  and  the  patient 
does  not  fweat,  that  evacuation  may  be  promoted 
by  giving  him,  three  or  four  times  a day,  a table- 
fpoonful  of  Mindererus’s  fpiritf  mixed  in  a cup  of 
his  ordinary  drink. 

If  the  bilious  fever  be  attended  with  the  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid  fymptoms,  which  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  directed  under  thefe  dileaies. 

After  this  fever,  proper  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient,  elpe- 
cially  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  ought  to  conti- 
nue the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark  for  iome  time  after 
he  is  well.  He  fhould  likewife  abftain  from  all 
trafhy  fruits,  new  liquors,  and  every  kind  of  flatulent 
aliment. 


CHAP.  XXV. ' 

OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  or  St. 
ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

THIS  difeafe,  which  in  fome  parts  of  Britain  is 
-called  the  roje , attacks  perfons  at  any  period  of 
life,  but  is  moft  common  between  the  age  of  thirty 

* See  Appendix,  White  Decoftioit. 
j.  See  Appendix,  Spirit  of  Minder  erus. 
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and  forty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit 
are  moll  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young  people, 
and  pregnant  women ; and  fuch  as  have  once  been 
afflicted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have  it  again* 
Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  at  other  times 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady.  Every  part 
of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  an  erylipelas, 
but  it  molt  frequently  feizcs  the  legs  or  face,  efpe- 
ci ally  the  latter.  It  is  moll  common  in  autumn,  or 
when  hot  weather  is  fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAESES.  The  eryfipelas  may  be  occafioned 
by  violent  paffions  or  affedtions  of  the  mind ; as  fear, 
anger,  &c.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the 
cold  air,  lo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked 
an  eryfipc-las  will  often  enfue  *.  It  may  alfo  be 
occafioned  by  drinking  to  excefs,  by  continuing  too 
long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that  over- 

rriiheil0J°d'  . If  any  of  the  natural  evacuations 
be  obstructed,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it  may  caufe 

an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effedt  will  follow  from  the 

itoppage  of  artificial  evacuations;  as  iffues,  fetons, 
or  the  like.  5 

SYMPTOMS.-— The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 
Ihivermg,  ihirft,  lofs  of  ftrength,  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  heat,  reftlelfnefs,  and  a quick  pulfe;  to 
which  may  be  added  vomiting,  and  fometimes  a 
dehnum  On  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  day,  the 
part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and  fmall  puftules  appear - 
at  which  time  the  fever  generally  abates.  ?P ’ 

* cf;untry  people  in  many  parts  of  Britain  call  thi.  ,t:r  r 
■“■"Sine  it  proceeds  from  foul  afr  or  , ' i ' ' 
they  term  it.  The  truth  is  r ’ wind,  as 

when  warm  and  fatigued,  Jpon  the  da^rT  d°Wn,t0  r,dl  them» 
fall  afleep,  and  lie  fo  long  as^o  carch  cohf  ^ 

eryfipelas.  This  difeafe  may  indeed  proceed  f om  o^her  " C 
but  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  nine  rim  T other  caufes, 

fioned  by  cold  caught  after  the  hnrlv  h u °Ut  °f  ten  U 1S  occa' 
fatigutd.  aner  the  body  has  been  greatly  heated  or 


When 
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When  the  eryfipelas  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts 
contiguous  fwell,  the  fkin  (hines;  and,  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,  and  will  not 
bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  (kin  is  covered  with  fmall  puitules  filled 
with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally 
clofed  with  the  fwelling;  and  there  is  a difficulty  of 
breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  nofirils  be  very  dry, 
and  the  patient  drowfy,  there  is  realon  to  fufped  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  eryfipelas  affe&s  the  bread,  it  fwells  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and  is 
apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm-pit  on  the  fide  affeded,  where  an  abfcefs  is 
often  formed. 

If  in  a day  or  two  the  fwelling  fubfides,  the  heat 
and  pain  abate,  the  colour  of  the  part  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  rails  off  in  fcales,  the 

danger  is  over.  _ _. 

When  the  eryfipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  arrects  a 

very  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  great. 
If  the  red  colour  changes  into  a livid  or  black,  it 
will  end  in  a mortification.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation cannot  be  difcuffed,  but  comes  to  a iuppu- 
ration;  in  which  cafe  fiftulas,  a gangrene,  or 

mortification,  often  enlue.  . , 

Such  as  die  of  this  difeafe  are  commonly  carried 
off  by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  or 
breathing,  and  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfinefs.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh 

or  eighth  dav.  . • 

REGIMEN. In  the  eryfipelas  the  patien 

muff  neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  eit 
of  thefe  extremes  will  tend  to  make  it  retreat,  w 11 
is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the  difeafe 
is  mild;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  patient  witam 
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doors,  without  confining  him  to  his  bed,  and  to 
promote  the  perfpiration  by  diluting  liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  (lender,  and  of  a moderately 
cooling  and  moiftening  quality,  as  groat-gruef, 
panado,  chicken  or  barley-broth,  with  cooling 
herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flefh,  fifh,  ftron^ 
drink,  fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things  than 
may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood;  the  drink  may  be 
barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder- flowers,  common 
whey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pulfe  be  low,  and  the  fp>; its  funk,  the 
patient  mud  be  fupported  with  negus,  and  other 
things  of  a co i dial  nature.  His  food  may  be  fa»o 
gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifhing  broths  taken 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  repeated.  Great  care 
however  mud  be  taken  not  to  overheat  him. 

. MEDICINE. In  this  d-iieafe  much  mifchief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they, fee  an  inflamma- 
tion, immediately  think  that  fomething  ought  to 
be  applied  to  it.  This  indeed  is  neceflary  in  large 
phlegmons;  but  in  an  eryfipelas  the  lafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves,  and 
plalters,  being  of  a greafy  nature,  tend  rather  to  ob- 
, Cl  and  rePch  than  promote  any  difeharge  from 
the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe  it  is 
tieither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration,  nor  to  repel 

r ™arter  too  quickly.  The  eryfipelas  in  many 
refpeds  refembles  the  gout,  and  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  great  eft  caution.  Fine  wool,  or  very  f0fr 
iannel  are  the  fafeft  applications  to  the  part.  Thefe 
not  only  defend  it  from  the  external  a„-  but  lit 
wife  promote  the  perfpiration,  which  has  a great 
•.endency  to  carry  off  the  difeafe.  ]n  Scotland 

?henr'allrp(p,y  3 cloth  » « l.e 
parts  abetted,  which  is, far  from  being  .improper 

it  is  common  to  bleed  in  the  eryfipdas  fbut  this 
likew.fe  requires  caution.  If  however  the  fever  be 
10  1 . . , 

high. 
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high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; but  the  quan- 
tity mull  be  regulated  by  thefe  circumftances,  and 
the  operation  repeated  as  the  fymptoms  may  require. 
If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  ftrong  liquors, 
and  the  difeafe  attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  abso- 
lutely neceflary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm 
water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or  brain, 
has  an  excellent  effect.  It  tends  to  make  a deriva- 
tion from  the  head,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the 
patient.  When  bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poul- 
tices, or  fharp  finapifms,  may  be  applied  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet,  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceflary  to  keep  the  body  open.  This  may  be  ef- 
fected by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall  doles  of  nitre 
and  rhubarb.  Some  indeed  recommend  very  large 
dofes  of  nitre  in  the  eryfipelas;  but  nitre  feldom  fits 
eafy  on  the  ftomach  when  taken  in  large  dofes.  It 
is  however  one  of  the  beft  medicines  when  the  fever 
and  inflammation  run  high.  Plalf  a drachm  of  it, 
with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb,  may  be  taken 
in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  four  times  a-day. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head  lo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  ftupor, 
ft  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  open  the  body,  lfclyfters 
and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  this  effecft,  ftronger 
ones  muft  be  given.  Bliftering  plafters  muft  like- 
wife be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  and 
fharp  cataplafms  laid  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  inflammation  cannot  be  difcuffed,  and 
the  part  has  a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be 
proper  to  promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  application  of  ripening  poultices  with  faftron, 
warm  fomentations,  and  fuch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the  part 
{hews  a tendency  to  mortification,  the  Peruvian 
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bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  Ic  may  be  taken  alonrr 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  mu  ft  not  however  be  trifled  with,  as  the  patient’s 
1/fe  is  at  flake.  A drachm  may  be  given  every  two 
hours,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or  the 
tin&ure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  frequently  renewed.  It  may  Jikewife  be 
proper  in  this  cafe  to  apply  poultices  of  the  bark, 

or  to  foment  the  part  affedted  with  a ftrono-  decoc- 
tion of  it.  0 


In  what  is  commonly  called  the  Jcorbutic enfipelas, 
which  continues  for  a confiderable  time,  it  will  only 
be  necellary  to  give  gentle  laxatives,  and  fuch  things 
as  purify  the  blood  and  promote  the  perforation. 
Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by 
opening  medicines,  the  decoftion  of  woods  * may- 
be drank,  after  which  a courfe  of  bitters  will  be 
proper. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
lipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  violent 
patfions;  to  abftain  from  flrong  liquors,  and  all  fat 
vile  id,  and  highly  nourifhing  food.  They  fhould 
Jikewife  take  lufficient  exercife,  carefully  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food  fhould 
conflft  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits,  herbs,  and 
' roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality;  and  their  drink 
: ought  to  be  fmall-beer,  whey,  butter-milk,  and 
mch  like.  They  fhould  never  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  long  cofhve.  _ If  that  cannot  be  prevented  by 
fuitable  diet,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  frequently  a 
gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  the  lenitive 
electuary,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

* See  Appendix,  DM£iion  of  Woodi, \ 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OF  THE  PHRENITIS,  or  INFLAMj 
MAT  ION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

THIS  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  ocher  malady  ; as  the 
inflammatory,  eruptive,  or  ipotted  fever,  &c.  It 
is  very  common  however  as  a pnmaiy  dileale  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  moft  incident  to  perfons  about 
the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  paflionate,  the 
ftudious,  and  thofe  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  irritable 
in  a high  degree,  are  moft  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. This  difeale  is  often  occafioned  by 

nio-ht- watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with  hard 
ftudv  : it  may  likewiie  proceed  from  hard  drinking, 
an^er,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  is  often  occafioned  by 
the* ftoppage  of  ufual  evacuations  ; as  the  bleeding 
piles  in. men,  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  women, 
&c.  Such  as  imprudently  expofe  themfc  ves  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors 
in  a hot  feafon  with  their  heads  uncovered,  are  o.ten 
fuddenly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
fo  as  J awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents 
are  imprudently  ufed  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  is  fometimes  the  confluence.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries, 

blows  or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c.  _ 

SYMPTOMS. -The  fymptoms  which  ufually 

precede  a true  inflammation  of  the  bi fain  are  nan  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a v.olen  fluking  ■ ot 
the  face,  difturbed  fleep,  or  a total  want  of  it,  g 
dry  e*  of  the  (kin.  coftivenefs,  a retennon of 
a tin  all  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe . 
the  ears,  and  extreme  fenflbil.ty  of  the  nervo 

fyftem.  When 
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When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymptoms 
in  general  are  (imilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflammatory- 
fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak,  irregular, 
and  trembling  j but  fometimes  it  is  hard  and°con- 
trafted.  When  the  brain  itfelf  is  inflamed,  the 
pulle  is  always  fofr  and  low;  but  when  the  inflam- 
mation only  affebts  the  integuments  of  the  brain, 
viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  it  is  hard.  A re- 
markable quicknefs  of  hearing  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  this  difeafe  ; but  that  feldom  continues 
long.  Another  ufual  fymptom  is  a great  throbbing 
or  pulfation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples. 
Though  the  tongue  is  often  black  and  dry,  yet  the 
patient  ieldom  complains  of  thirft,  and  even  re— 
fufes  drink.  The  mind  chiefly  runs  upon  fuch  ob- 
jebls  as  have  before  made  a deep  impreffion  on  it- 
and  iomerimes,  from  a fullen  filence,  the  patient 
becomes  all  of  a ludden  quite  outrageous.  ' 

A conftant  trembling  and  flarting  of  the  ten- 
dons is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are  alfo  a 
fuppreffion  of  urine;  a total  want  of  fleep;  a con- 
ltant  fpitting;  a grinding  of  the  teeth,  which  ] aft 
may  be  confidered  as  a kind  of  convulflon.  When 
a phremtis  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lu.no-s 
of  the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owhU 
to  a tranflation  of  the  difeafe  from  thefe  parts  tS 
the  brain,^  and  generally  proves  fatal.  This  flrew.s 
the  neeefiity  of  proper  evacuations,  and  the  danger- 
ot  repellents  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes. 

. 1 he  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfnira- 
tion,  a copious  difcharge  of  blood  from,  the  nofe 

which  Ets  fall  3 Pj.e"Clful  dll'charge  of  urine 
ich  lets  .all  a copious  fediment.  Sometimes  the 

-cafe  is  carried  off  by  a loofenefs,  and  in  women 

by  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeale  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days 
requires  the  moft  fpeedy  applications'.  When  k 
«.  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes; 

ends 
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ends  in  madnefs,  or  a kind  of  ftupidity  which  con- 
tinues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  to  leflfen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 

head.  . , , , 

REGIMEN.- The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
affefts  the  fenfes,  or  difturbs  the  imagination,  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt^ 
ful : for  which  reafon  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  fhould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not  however  neceffary 
to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend,  as 
this  has  a tendency  to  footh  and  quiet  the  mind* 
Neither  ought  the  patient  to  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  Ihould  occafion  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 


The  patient  muff,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  foothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contraction  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafe  his  malady.  Evert 
when  he  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  pofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the? promile  of  having  them  as  foon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  feme  other  excufe.  A little  of 
^y  tiring  that  the  mind  is  fet  upon,  though  not 
quite  proper,  will  hurt  the  patient  Ids  than  a po; 
Stive  refufal.  In  a word,  whatever  he  was  font lo,, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with  when  in  health,  m«.y 
h„rc  be  tried,  as  pleating  ftones,  fofc  mufic,  o 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  footh  the  paffions  and 
compote  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofev  feveral 
mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe , as  the 
i'oft  noife  of  water  diddling  by  drops  into  a a > 
1 the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them,  .& c.  Anv 
Zit  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a tend- 
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ency  to  procure  deep,  and  confequently  may  be 
1 . of  fervice. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  confiding  chiefly 
of  farinaceous  fubflances ; as  panado,  and  water- 
gruel  fharpened  with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of 
lemons,  ripe  fruits  roafted  or  boiled,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, &c.  The  drink  Small,  diluting,  and  cool- 
ing; as  whey,  barley-water,  or  decoftions  of  bar- 
ley and  tamarinds,  which  latter  not  only  render  the 
liquor  more  palatable,  but  likewife  more  beneficial, 
as  they  are  of  an  opening  nature. 

MEDICINE. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  Hopped,  but  rather  promoted,  by  ap- 
plying cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part. 
When  bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fponta- 
neoufly,  it  may  be  provoked,  by  putting  a draw, 
or  any  other  fharp  body,  up  the  nodril. 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head  : but  as  this  operation  cannot  always  be 
performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  dead  bleed- 
ing in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s  pulfe 
and  Spirits  are  So  low,  that  he  cannot  bear  bleedino- 
with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples. Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the  blood  more 
gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer  to  the  part 
affected,  generally  give  more  immediate  relief. 

A dncharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient laas  been 
Subject  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge 
has  beeft  topped,  every  method  mud  be  tried  to 
reflore  it ; as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts, 
fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  (harp  cly- 

fock-falt.fUPP°  '°rieS  madC  °f  h°ney>  alocs>  and 
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If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  evacuations  either  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, as  the  menfes,  ifiues,  fetons,  or  fuch  like, 
all  means  mull  be  ufed  to  reftore  them  as  foon  as 
poflible,  or  to  fubftitute  others  in  their  ftead. 

The  patient’s  body  mull  be  kept  open  by  ftimu- 
lating  clyfters  or  fmart  purges  ; and  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  his 
drink.  Two  or  three  drachms,  or  more,  if  the 
cafe  be  dangerous,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  head  fhould  be  fhaved  and  frequently  rub- 
bed with  vinegar  and  rofe- water.  Cloths  dipped  in 
this  mixture  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  temples. 
The  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water,  and  foft  poultices  of  bread  and  milk 
may  be  kept  conftantly  applied  to  them. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obftinate,  and  does  not  yield 
to  thefe  medicines,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  apply  a 
bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA,  or  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  EYES. 

np  HIS  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external 
* injuries;  as  blows,  burns,  bruifes,  and  the 
like.  Tt  may  likewife  proceed  from  duft,  quick- 
lime, or  other  fubftances,  getting  into  the  eyes.  c 
is  often  caufed  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuttomary  eva 
cuations;  as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying  up  o 
i flues,  the  fuppreffing  of  gentle  morning  fweats,  or 
of  the  fweating  of  the  feet,  &c.  Long  expo  ur 
to  the  night  air,  elpecially  in  cold  nonhti  y wine-. 
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or  whatever  fuddenly  checks  the  perforation,  efpe- 
cialiy  after  the  body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very 
apt  to  caufe  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  View- 
ing fnow  or  other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or 
looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  fun,  a clear  fire,  or  any 
bright  objedt,  will  likewife  occaflon  this  malady. 
A iudden  tranfition  from  darknefs  to  very  bright 
lighr  will  often  have  the  fame  effedt. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion or  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  efpecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle-light.  Drinking  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  and  exccfs  of  venerv,  are  likewife 
v,ery  hurtful  to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  me- 
tals, and  of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  alfo  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
proceeds  from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a 
fcrophulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye-lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons ; and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infedtious,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
tient. It  may  be  occafioned  by  moift  air,  or  living 
in  low  damp  houfes,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  luch  fituations.  In  children  it 
often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  up  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  that  kind.  Inflammations  of  the  eyes 
often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles,  efpecially 
in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

. SYMPTOMS. Aninflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  hear,  rednefs,  and 
1 welling.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the  light 
and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as  if*. his 
eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes  he 
imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks  he 
fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are  filled 
with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rufhes  forth  in  great 

S 2 quantities. 
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quantities,,  whenever  the  patient  attempts  to  look 
up.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick  and  hard,  with 
fome  degree  of  fever.  When  the  difeafe  is  violent, 
the  neighbouring  parts  fwell,  and  there  is  a throb- 
bing or  pulfat'on  in  the  temporal  arteries,  &c. 

A flight  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  eipeciallv 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eaflly  cured;  but  when 
the  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  often 
leaves  fpecks  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  fight, 
and  fometimes  total. blindnefs. 

If  the  patient  be  feized  with  a loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  effebt ; and  when  the  inflammation  pafies 
from  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infe&ion,  ic 
is  no  unfavourable  fymptom.  But  when  the  dif- 
eafe is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
head,  and  continues  long,  the  patient  is. in  danger 
of  lofing  his  fight. 

REGIMEN. The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophulous 

cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  patient  muft  abftain  from  every 
thing  of  a heating  nature.  'His  food  fhould  con- 
fift  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and 
gruels.  His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm- 
tea,  common  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

The  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  darkened,  or  his 
eyes  Ihaded  by  a cov^r,  fo  a§  to  exclude  the  light, 
but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eye£.  He  fhould  not 
look  at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  object; 
and  ought  to  avoid,  all  fmoke,  as  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco, °or  any  thing  that  may  cauie  coughing, 
fneezing,  or  vomiting.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet, 
avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
and  encouraging  deep  as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difea  es 

wherein  great  hurt  is  often  done  by  external  appli- 
cations. Aim  oft:  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  po  - 
felled  of  a remedy  for  the  cure  of  lore  eyes.  1 ne 
remedies  generally  confift  of  eye-waters  and  oint- 
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ments,  with  other  external  applications,  which  do 
mffchief  twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  Peo- 
ple ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
ufe  fuch  things,  as  even  the  p re  flu  re  upon  the  eyes 
often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  affedted  as  poflible.  An  adult  may 
lofe  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  If  it  fhould  not 
be  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck,  the  fame  quan- 
tity may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
dei  the  eyes,  with  good  effedt.  .1  he  wounds  muff.' 
be  fuffered  to  bleed  for  fotne  hours,  and  if  the 
bleeding  flop  foon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cloths  oipt  in  warm  water.  In  obfti- 
nate  cafes,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  ope- 
ration feveral  times.  * 


Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  negledted.  The  patient  may  take  a fmall 
dofe  of  Glauber’s  falts,  an,d  cream  of  tartar,  every 
iecond  or  third  day,  or  a decodtion  of  tamarinds 
with  fenna.  If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle 
dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little  of  rhe  Wri^ 


This  lias  often  a remarkably  good  effedl;. 
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If  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  thefe  eva- 
cuations, bliltering-plafters  muft  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  neck,  and 
kept  open  for  fome  time  by  the  mild  bliftering- 
ointment.  I have  feldom  known  thefe,  if  Ion" 
enough  kept  open,  fail  to  remove  the  molt  oblli- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes;  but  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  often  necefiary  to  continue  the  difcharge 
for  feveral  weeks. 

When  the  dileafe  has  been  of  long  Handing,  I 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effedts  from  a feton 
in  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders,  efpecially 
the  latter.  It  fhould  be  put  upwards  and  down- 
wards, or  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the 
middle  between  the  fhoulder-blades.  It  may  be 
dreflfed  twice  a- day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have 
known  patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton 
placed  as  above.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrols  the 
neck,  it  foon  wears  out,  and  is  both  more  painful 
and  troublefome  than  between  the  fhoulders;  be- 
fides,  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not 
difcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  are  very  great, 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  lweet 
oil  or  frefh  butter,  may  be  applied  to  them,  at  lead 
all  night ; and  they  may  be  bathed  with  lukewarm 
milk  and  water  in  the  morning. 

If  the  patient  cannot  deep,  which  is  fometimes 
the  cafe,  he  may  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, or  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  lyrup  of  poppies, 
over  night,  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age,  or 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  ofi,  if  the  eyes 
ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 

little  brandy,  Tix  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 

latter. 
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latter.  A method  fhould  be  contrived  by  which 
the  eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and 
water,  where  it  fhould  be  kept  for  fome  time.  I 
have  generally  found  this,  or  cold  water  and  vine- 
gar, as  good  a ftrengthener  of  the  eyes  - as  any  of 
the  moft  celebrated  collyriums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds  from 
a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very  obfti- 
nate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mud  not  be  too 
low,  and  he’  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall  negus, 
or  now  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  moft  proper 
medicine  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  either 
be  given  in  fubftance,  or  prepared  in  the  following 
manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  with  two 
drachms  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englifh  quart  of  water  to  a pint;  when  it  has  boiled 
nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  of  liquo- 
rice-root fliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  (trained.  Two, 
three,  or  four  table-fpoonfuls,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay  how  long  this 
medicine  fhould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  fooner 
performed  in  fome  than  in  others;  but  in  general 
it  requires  a confiderable  time  to  produce  any  lad- 
ing eftedts. 

Dr.  Cheyne  fays,  f That  iEthiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  obftinate  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even 
fcrophulous  ones,  if  given  in  a fuffkient  dofe,  and 
duly  perfifted  in.’  There  is  no  doubt  but  this  and 
other  preparations  of  mercury  may  be  of  Angular 
fervice  in  ophthalmias  of  long  continuance, & but 
they  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the 
greateft  caution,  or  by  perfons  of  (kill  in  phv- 
fic.  F 7 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the  eyes, 
to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turne^  inwards,  or  prefling 

S 4 upon 
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upon  them *  *.  Thefe  ought  to  be  removed  by  pluck-? 

ing  them  out  with  a pair  of  final!  pincers. 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  iflue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpring  and 
autumn,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  likewife  to  live  with  the  greateft  regu- 
larity, avoiding  ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a 
heating  quality.  Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the 
night-air  and  late  ftudies -j*. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

OF  THE  QUINSEY,  or  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF  THE  THROAT. 


fT'HIS  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is 
frequently  attended  with  great  danger.  It 
prevails  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal 
to  young  people  of  a fanguine  temperament. 

CAUSES. In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  diforders,  viz.  an 
obftrudted  perlpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or  inflames 
the  blood.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  is  often 
occafioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the  covering 
ufually  worn  about  the  neck,  by  drinking  cold  li- 
quor, when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding  or  walking 
again  ft  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any  thing  that 


* Any  foreign  body  lodged  in  the  eye  may  be  expeditioufly 
removed'by  palling  a fin  all  hair  pencil  between  the  eye-lid  and 
the  ball  of  the  eye.  In  fome  places,  the  peafants  do  this  very 
effe&ually,  by  ufing  their  tongue  in  the  fame  manner. 

-j-  As  molt  people  are  fond  of  ufing  eye-waters  and  ointments 
in  this  and  other  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  .we  have  inferred  fome  of 
the  molt  approved  forms  of  thefe  medicines  in  the  Appendix, 
See  Appendix,  Eyewater  and  Eje-falve. 
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greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adjacent.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  the  negled  of  bleeding, 
purging,  or  any  cuftomary  evacuation. 

Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ftrains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the  quinfey 
prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  who,  after  fitting 
long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot  liquors,  and 
finging  with  vehemence,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to 
go  abroad  in  the  cold  night-air.  Sitting  with  wet 
feet,  or  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to 
occafion  this  malady.  It  is  likewife  frequently 
occafioned  by  continuing  long  in  a moifl:  place, 
fitting  near  an  open  window,  fleeping  in  a damp 
bed,  fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered, 
&c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  have  a fore 
throat  if  they  fit  even  but  a fhort  time  in  a room 
that  has  been  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fliarp  jubilances 
llicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  asarfenic,  antimony,  &c.  taken 
in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes  epi- 
demic and  infedious. 

SYMP  I OMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpedion,  the  parts  appearino" 
red  and  fwelled;  befides,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  fwallowing.  His  pulfe  is  quick  and  hard, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever.  If  blood  be  let,  it 
is  generally  covered  with  a tough  coat  of  a whitilh 
colour,  and  the  patient  fpits  a tough  phlegm.  As 
the  lwelhng  and  inflammation  increafe,  the  breath- 
ing and  fwallowing  be  ome  more  difficult ; the  pain 
afleds  the  ears  ; the  eyes  generally  appear  red;  'and 
the  face  /wells.  The  patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep 
himfclf  in  an  ered  pollure,  being  in  danger  of  iuffo- 
eatton;  there  is  a conltanc  nauiea,  or  inclination  to 

vomit. 
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vomit,  and  the  drink,  indead  of  paffing  into  the 
ftomach,  is  often  returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient 
is  lometimes  darved  at  1 aft,  merely  from  an  inability 
to  fvvallow-any  kind  of  food. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftraitnefs  of 
the  bread,  and  anxiety,  the  danger  is  great.  Though 
the  pain  in  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet  while  the 
patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo  much  danger. 
An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfavourable  fymptom  ; 
but  if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and  the  difeafe  affefts  the 
bread,  the  danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey 
is  the  confequence  of  lbme  other  difeafe,  which  has 
already  weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dan- 
gerous. A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled 
tongue,  a pale,  ghadly  countenance,  and  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  all  refpe&s  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  or  peri- 
pneumony.  The  food  mud  be  light,  and  in  imall 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  diluting, 
mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceffary  that  the  patient  be  kept  eafy 
2nd  quiet.  Violent  affections  of  the  mind,  or  great 
efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove  fatal.  He  fhould 
not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but  in  a low  voice.  Such 
a degree  of  warmth  as  to  promote  a condant, 
crentle  fweat,  is  proper.  When  the  patient  is  in 
bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed  a little  higher  than 

ufual.  , , , . 

It  is  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the  neck  be  kept 
warm  ; for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flannel 
may  be  wrapt  round  it.  That  alone  will  often 
remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpecially 
if  applied  in  due  time.  We  cannot  here  omit  ob- 
fcrvin°r  the  propriety  of  a cudom  which  prevails 
among  the  pealants  of  this  country.  When  t iey 
feel  anv  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they  wrap  a docking 
about  it  all  night.  So  eBfeflual  is  this  remedy,  that  m 
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many  places  ir  pafles  for  a charm,  and  the  flocking 
is  applied  with  particular  ceremonies  : the  cuftom, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  a good  one,  and  fhould 
neve^  be  neglefled.  When  the  throat  has  been 
thus  wrapt  up  all  night,  it  muft  not  be  expofed  to 
the  cold  air  through  the  day,  but  a handkerchief  or 
a piece  of  flannel  kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation 
be  removed. 

The  jelly  cf  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  elleem  for  complaints  of  the  throat;  and 
indeed  it  is  of  fome  ufe.  It  fhould  be  almoft  con- 
flantly  kept  in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down 
leifurely.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s 
drink,  or  taken  any  other  way.  When  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  jelly  of  red  currants,  or  of  mul- 
berries, may  be  ufed  in  its'ftead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  very  beneficial.  They 
may  be  made  of  fage-tea,  with  a little  vinegar  and 
honey,  or  by  adding  to  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the 
peiforal  decoftion  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  currant-jelly.  This  may 
be  ufed  three  or  four  times  a-day  ; and  if  the  patient 
be  troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle 
may  be  rendered  more  fharp  and  cleanfing,  by 
adding  to  it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirit  of  Jal 
ammoniac . Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a 
decottion  of  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black  currant- 
bufli;  but  where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are 
unnecefTary. 


There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefit  of  bathing 
the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water  is  more  appa^ 
rent,  that  practice  ought  therefore  never  to  be 
riegledted.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep  warm,  to 
wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to  ufe  a fpare  diet, 
with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

2t  proceed  to  a. great  height,  or 

De  tended  with  any  danger;  but  when  thefe  pre- 
cautions 
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cautions  are  negleded,  and  the  difeafe  becomes 
violent,  more  powerful  medicines  are  neceflfary. 

MEDICINE, An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  a moil  acute  and  dangerous  diftemper,  which 
fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  very  fuddenly,  it 
will  be  proper,  as  foon  as  the  fymptoms  appear, 
to  bleed  in  the  arm,  or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein, 
and  to  repeat  the  operation  if  circumstances  re- 
quire. 

The  body  fhould  likewife  be  kept  gently  open. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient  for 
his  ordinary  drink  a decodion  of  figs  and  tamarinds, 
or  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  recommended 
in  the  eryfipelas.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  repeated  till  they 
have  the  defired  eflfed. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effeds  from  a bit 
of  Jal prunely  or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fw  all  owed  down  as  iunelted.  This  promotes 
the  difcharge  of Jaliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
abates  the  fever,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of 
urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  feldom  fails  to  produce  fome  good  effeds. 
At  the  fame  time  the  neck  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  with  wool  or  flannel,  to  prevent  the  cold 
from  penetrating  the  fkin,  as  this  application  ren- 
ders it  verv  tender.  Many  other  external  applica- 
tions are  recommended  in  this  difeafe,  as  a fwallow’s 
neflr,  poultices  made  of  the  fungus  called  Jew’s  ears, 
album  Graecum,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not  look  upon 
any  of  thefe  to  be  preferable  to  a common  poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no  farther  notice 

of  them.  . r •<- 

Some  recommend  the  gum  guaiacum  as  a ipeciq, 

in  this  difeafe.  Half  a dram  of  the  gum  in  pow 
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may  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  the  rob  of  elder- 
berries, or  the  jelly  of  currants  for  a dole,  and 
repeated  occafionally  *. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears  in 
violent  inflammations  of  the  throat  is  very  6enefi- 
cial ; and  in  bad  cafes  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  lay  a 
bliftering-plafter  quite  acrofs  the  throat,  fo  as  to 
reach  from  ear  to  ear.  After  the  plafters  are  taken 
off,  the  parts  ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  ap- 
plication of  iffue  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is 
gone;  otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient 
will  be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This  however  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling 
continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will 
enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the  (team 
of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a tunnel,  or 
the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to  be  ap- 
plied outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a roafled 
fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumour  breaks, 
that  the  fwelling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomach.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  rauft  inevitably  perifh,  unlefs 
he  can  be  fupported  .in  fome  other  way.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  nourifhing  clyfters  of  broth,  or 
gruel  with  milk,  &c.  Patients  have  often  been 
fupported  by  thefe  for  fcveral  days,  till  the  tumour 
has  broke;  and  afterwards  they  have  recovered. 

Not  only  the  fwallowing,  but  the  breathing,  is 
often  prevented  by  the  tumour.  In  this  cafe  no- 
thing can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
trachea  or  wind- pipe.  As  that  has  been  often°done 
with  fuccefs,  no  perfon,  in  luch  defperate  circum- 


ftances. 
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fiances,  ought  to  hefitate  a moment  about  the  ope- 
ration ; but  as  it  can  only  be  performed  by  a fur- 
geon,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  give  any  direc- 
tions about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwallowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obftrudtion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with  fome- 
thing  that  may  gently  ftimulate  th‘e  glands,  as  a 
decodtion  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  ; to  which 
may  be  added  a little  muftard,  or  a fmall  quantity 
of  ipirits.  But  this  gargle  is  never  to  be  ufed  where 
there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation.  This  fpecies 
of  angina  has  various  names  among  the  common 
people,  as  the  pap  of  the  throat , the  falling  down 
of  the  almonds  of  the  ears , &c.  Accordingly,  to  re- 
move it,  they  lift  tlie  patient  up  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  thruft  their  fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c. 
all  which  practices  are  at  bed  ufelefs,  and  often 
hurtful. 

Thole  who  are  fubjedt  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  avoid  that  difeafe,  ought  to  live 
temperate.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this 
rule,  mull  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and 
other  evacuations,  to  clifcharge  the  luperfluous  hu- 
mours. They  ought  likewife  to  beware  of  catching 
cold,  and  ffiould  abftain  from  aliment  and  medi- 
cines of  an  aflringent  or  ftimulating  nature. 

Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  efpecially  if  cold  liquor  be 
drank  immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  iuffered 
fuddenly  to  cool.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this 
difeafe  ought  therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  fling- 
ing, running,  drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any 
thin0-  that  may  ftrain  the  throat,  or  increale  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to 
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cool  gradually,  and  to  wrap  fome  additional  co- 
verings abouc  their  necks. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  fub- 
je<5t  to  fore  throats,  entirely  freed  from  that  com- 
plaint by  only  wearing  a riband,  or  a bit  of  flannel, 
conftantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wearing  thicker 
fhoes,  a flannel  waiftcoat,  or  the  like.  Thefe  may 
leem  trifling,  but  they  have  great  eflredh  There  is 
danger  indeed  in  leaving  them  off  after  perfons 
have  been  accuftomed  to  them;  but  furely  the  in- 
conveniency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend 
the  negledt  of  them. 

Sometimes,  after  an  inflammation,  the  glands  of 
the  throat  continue  fwelled,  and  become  hard  and 
callous.  This  complaint  is  not  eafily  removed, 
and  is  often  rendered  dangerous  by  the  too  fre- 
quent application  of  ftrong  Simulating  and  lfyptic 
medicines.  The  beft  method  is  to  keep  it  warm, 
and  to  gargle  it  twice-  a-day  with  a deco&ion  of 
figs  fharpened  a little  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,- 
or  PUTRID,  ULCEROUS  SORE 
THROAT. 


This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  known  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though,  for  fome  time 
paft,  it  has  been  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern  coun- 
ties. Children  are  more  liable  to  it  than  adults 
females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than  thofe  who 
are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  autumn, 
and  is  moft  frequent  after  a long  courfe  of  damp  or 
fultry  weather.  t 

CAUSES.  1 his  is  evidently  a contagious 
di [temper,  and  is  generally  communicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages, 

3 often 
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often  receive  the  infe£lion  from  one  perfon.  This 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  againft  going 
near  fuch  patients  as  labour  under  the  diforder;  as 
by  that  means  they  endanger  not  only  their  own 
lives,  but  likewife  thofe  of  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions. Whatever  tends  to  produce  putrid  or 
malignant  fevers,  may  likewife  occafion  the  putrid 
ulcerous  fore  throat,  as  unwholefome  air,  damaged 
provisions,  negledt  of  cleanlinels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  begins  with  alternate  fits 

of  Shivering  and  heat.  The  pulfe  is  quick,  but 
low  and  unequal,  and  generally  continues  fo  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  patient  corn- 
plains  greatly  of  weaknefs  and  opprefllon  of  the 
breaftj  his  fpirits  are  low,  and  he  is  apt  to  faint 
away  when  fet  upright;  he  is  troubled  with  a nau- 
fea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging.  The 
two  latter  are  mod  common  in  children.  The -eyes 
appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
urine  is  at  firft  pale  and  crude;  but,  as  the  dileafe 
advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowifh  colour.  The 
tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moift,  which  difti'n- 
guifhes  this  from  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  Upon 
'looking  into  the  throat  it  appears  Swelled,  and  of 
a florid  red  colour.  Pale  or  afh-coloured  fpots, 
however,  are  here  and  there  interfperfed,  and  Some- 
times one  broad  patch  or  Spot,  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  furrounded  with  florid 
red,  only  appears.  T hefe  whitifh  lpots  01  floug  s 
cover  fo  many  ulcers. 

An  efflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neclc, 
arms,  breaft,  and  fingers,  about  the  Second  or  third 
day,  is  a common  Symptom  of  this  difeaie.  iea 
it  appears,  the  purging  and  vomiting  geneia  y 


There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  ant 
the  face  frequently  appears  bloated,  and  the  in  1 
of  the  noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient 
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plains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his 
breath  is  very  offen  five. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting  and 
loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ulhered  in  ; the  - 
foul  ulcers  in  the  throat  covered  with  a white  or  \ 
livid  coat;  and  by  the  exceflive  weaknefs  of  the 
patient;  with  other  fymptoms  of  a putrid  fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obltinate  purg- 
ing, extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a livid 
or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  lhiver- 
ings,  with  a weak,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the  erup- 
tion upon  the  fkin  fuddenly  difappears,  or  becomes 
of  a livid  colour,  with  a difeharge  of  blood  from 
the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe;  if  the  Houghs  caft  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appear  clean  and  florid  at  the  bot- 
tom; and  if  the  breathing  is  foft  and  free,  with  a 
lively  colour  of  the  eyes,  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
.for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  muff  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  mod  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mufl  be  nou- 
ri firing  and  reftorative;  as  fago-gruel  with  red  wine, 
jellies,  ftrong  broths,  &c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality;  as  red-wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. -The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quinfey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  pro- 
per in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleed- 
ing* purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mufl 
be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream 
of  tartar,  are  likewiie  hurtful.  Strengthening  cor- 
dials alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety ; and  thefe 
ought  never  to  be  ncgle&ed. 

T 
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If  at  the  beginning  there  is  a great  naufea,  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  muft  drink  an  in- 
fufion  of  green  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus 
benediflus,  in  order  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 
are  not  fufficient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 
mit. 

If  the  difeafe  is  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
■with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe  leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey, 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably  acid; 
but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent,  the  (loughs 
large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offenfive,  the 
following  gargle  may  be  uied  : 

To  fix  or  feven  ounces  of  the  pedtoral  deco&ion, 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva- 
root ; let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
drain  the  liquor;  to  which  add  two  ounces  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  tin&ure  of  myrrh.  This  ought  not 
only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it  fhould 
frequently  be  injetted  with  a fyringe  to  clean  the 
throat,  before  the  patient  takes  any  meat  or  drink. 
This  method  is  peculiarly  neceffary  for  children, 

who  cannot  ufe  a gargle. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  in- 
verted funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh, 

and  honey.  , 

But  when  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 

difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
•that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  may  be  taken  in  fubftance,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark 
crrofsly  powdered,  with  two  drachms  of  Virginian 
fnake-root,  may  be  boiled  in  an  Englifh  pint  and  a 
half  .of  water  to  half  a pint;  to  which  a cea-fpoon- 
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ful  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  added.,  and  an 
ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken  every  three  or  four 
hours.  Bliftering-plafters  are  very  beneficial  in  this 
difeafe,  efpecially  when  the  patient’s  pulle  and  1 pi  - 
rits  are  low.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat, 
behind  the  ears,  or  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of  the  faline  julep  every  hour.  Tea  made  of  mint 
and  a little  cinnamon  will  be  very  proper  for  his 
ordinary  drink,  efpecially  if  an  equal  quantity  of 
red-wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  frze  of  a nut- 
meg of  diafcordium , or  the  japonic  confection,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  oftener  if 
neceffary. 

If  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens, 
the  Reams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up  the 
noftrils  frequently;  and  the  drink  muft  be  fharp- 
ened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tincture  of  rofes. 

In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  muft  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyftera 
given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  body 
Jfhould  ftill  be  kept  open  with  mild  purgatives;  as 
manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejedtion  of  fpirits,  or 
night-fweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confump~ 
tion,  fhould  enfue,  we  would  advife  the  patient 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  and  to  take  frequently  a glafs  of 
generous  wine.  Thefe,  together  with  a milk-diet, 
and  riding  on  horfeback,  are  the  moft  likely  means 
for  recovering  his  ftrength, 
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CHAP,  XXIX. 

OF  COLDS  AND  COUGHS. 

1 T has  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
-*■  effedt  of  an  obftrudfed  perfpiration;  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  and  fhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther fhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the  va- 
rious fymptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  gene- 
rally known.  It  may  not  however  be  amils  to 
obferve,  that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fever, 
which  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe 
that  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  fex,  or  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  difeafe ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  me- 
dicine or  regimen  to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  climate  are  liable  to  catch  cold,  nor  can 
even  the  greateft  circumfpedtion  defend  them  at  all 
times  from  its  attacks.  Indeed,  if  the  human  body 
could  be  kept  conftantly  in  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  fuch  a thing  as  catching  cold  would  be 
impoffible:  but  as  that  cannot  be  effedted  by  any 
means,  the  perfpiration  muft  be  liable  to  many 
changes.  Such  changes,  however,  when  fmall,  do 
not  affect  the  health;  but,  when  great,  they  muft 

prove  hurtful.  » j 

Wiien  oppreflion  of  the  bread:,  a fluffing  of  the 
'nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  pain  of  the  head,  &c.  give 
ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  obftrudted, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has  caught  cold, 
he  ought  immediately  to  leffen  his  diet,  at  leaft  the 
ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food,  and  to  abftain  from 
all  ftrong  liquors.  Inftead  of  flefh,  fifhj  eSos» 
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milk,  and  other  nourifhing  diet,  he  may  eat  light 
bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  panado> 
gruels,  and  luch  like.  His  drink  may  be  water- 
o-ruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey;  an  infufion  of 
bairn,  or  linfeed  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon  ; a decoction  of  barley  and  liquorice, 
with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool,  diluting,  acid 
liquor.  , 

Above  all,  his  fupper  fhould  he  light;  as  fmall 
poffet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and  a 
little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  fhould  difagree 
with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fweetened  with 
treacle  or  coarfe  fugar,  and  fharpened  with  the 
jelly  of  currants.  Thofe  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take  wine-whey 
intlead  of  gruel,  which  may  be  fweetened  as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  lweat,  which  is  eafily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  practice  carry  off  a cold  in  one  day, 
which  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  negledted, 
would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or  have  con- 
fined him  for  fome  months.  Would  people  facri- 
fice  a little  time  to  eafe  and  warmth,  and  pradtife 
a moderate  degree  of  abstinence  when  the  firft 
fymptoms  of  a cold  appear,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  mod  of  the  bad  effcdts  which  flow  from 
an  obftrudted  perfpiration  might  be  prevented. 
But,  after  the  difeafe  has  gathered  ftrength  by  de- 
lay, all  attempts  to  remove  it  often  prove  vain.  A 
pleurify,  a periprveumony,  or  a fatal  confumption 
of  the  lungs,  are  the  common  effects  of  colds  which 
have  either  been  totally  negledted  or  treated  impro- 
perly. 

Many  attempt  to  cure  a cold,  by  getting  drunk. 
But  this,  to  lay  no  worfe  of  if,  is  a very  hazardous 
experiment.  No  doubt  it  may  fometimes  fucceed, 
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by  fuddenly  reftoring  the  perfpi ration  j but  when 
there  is  any  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  flrong  liquors,  inftead  of  remov- 
. ing  the  malady,  will  increafe  it.  By  this  means  a 
common  cold  may  be  converted  into  an  inflam- 
matory fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  cannot 
afford  to  lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
felves  warm,  and  take  a little  medicine;  by  which 
means  the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  con-’ 
fine  them  for  a long  time,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour.  But  even 
fuch  of  the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take 
care  of  themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it j 
they  affect  to  defpile  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can 
crawl  about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they 
call  a common  cold.  Hence  it  is,  that  colds  deftroy 
fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy  defpifed, 
they  gather  ftrength  from  delay,  till  at  length  they 
become  invincible.  We  often  fee  this  verified  in 
travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a day  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw  away  their  lives  by 
purfuing  their  journey,  even  in  the  fevereft  wea- 
ther, with  this  difeafe  upon  them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  colds  may  be  too 
much  indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  every  flight 
cold,  fhuts  himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks 
great  quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  occafion 
fuch  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be 
eafily  removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when 
the  difeafe  will  permit^  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above  gentle  exer- 
cife;  as  walking,  riding  on  horieback,  or  in  a car- 
riage, &c.  An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medicine 
can  remove,  will  yield  to  gentle  exercile  and  a pro- 
per regimen  of  the  diet. 


Bathing 
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Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  has  a 
great  tendency  to  redore  the  perfpiration.  But  care 
mud  be  taken  that  the  water  be  not  too  warm, 
otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  fhould  never  be  much 
warmer  than  the  blood,  and  the  patient  fhould  go 
immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and  drinking  warm 
water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors,  will  fooner 
take  off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpiration,  than 
all  the  hot  fudorific  medicines  in  the  world.  This 
is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a common  cold  ; 
and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  it 
will  feldom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abdi- 
nence,  warmth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeale,  as 
an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  or 
the  like.  If  the  pulfe  therefore  be  hard  and  fre- 
quent, the  fkin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  his  head  or  bread,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
bleed,  and  to  give  the  cooling  powders  recom- 
mended in  the  fcarlet  fever  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a dool. 

It  will  likewile  be  proper  to  put  a blidering- 
plader  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  faline  mixture  every  two  hours,  and  in  Ihort  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  reipeds  as  for  a flight  fever, 
I have  often  feen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation  of 
the  bread. 

. Lhe  chief  fecret  of  preventing  colds  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  and  in  taking  care,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thefe  and  other 
circumdances  relating  to  this  important  fubjed, 
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are  To  fully  treated  of  under  the  article  Obftruffed 
Perjpiration , that  it  is  needlefs  here  to  refume  the 
confideration  of  them. 

OF  A COMMON  COUGH. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which 
has  either  been  improperly  treated,  or  entirely  ne- 
glefted.  When  it  proves  obftinate,  there  is  al- 
ways reafon  to  fear  the  confequences,  as  this  fhews 
a weak  (late  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerun- 
ner of  a confumption. 

If  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftrong,  with  a hard  quick  pulie,  bleeding  will 
be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  bleed- 
ing rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the  patient 
fpits  freely,  bleeding  is  unneceflary,  and  fome- 
times  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  leiTen  that  diicharge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  any  degree 
of  fever,  and  the  fpittle  is  vifeid  and  tough,  iharp 
pedtoral  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered ; as  gum 
ammoniac,  fquills,  &c.  Two  table- fpoonfuls  of  the 
folution  of  gum  ammoniac  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  age 
and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may  be 
given  various  wavs  i two  ounces  of  the  vinegar,  the 
oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water  and  an  ounce 
of  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
, honey,  and  fugar-candy,  is  l.ikewifc  very  proper  in 
this  kind  of  cough.  A table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be 

taken  at  pleafure.  . . , r 

But  when  the  defluxion  is  iharp  and  thin,  theit 

medicines  rather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe  gentle  opiates* 
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oils,  and  mucilages,  are  more  proper.  A cup  of  an 
infufion  of  wild  poppy  leaves,  and  marfh-mallow 
roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taJcen 
frequently  ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric  elixir 
may  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a-day. 
Fuller’s  Spanifn  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity 
of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a- day  *. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  fhould 
keep  fome  loft  pedtoral  lozenges  almofl:  conflantly 
in  his  mouth;  as  the  Pontefraft  liquorice  cakes, 
barley- fugar,  the  common  balfamic  lozenges,  Spa- 
nifh  juice,  &c.  Thefe  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours,  and  by  taking  off  their  ftimulating  quality, 
help  to  appeafe  the  cough  f. 

In  obftinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  ncceffary, 
b6fides  expectorating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe  to 
iffues,  fecons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe  I 
have  often  obferved  the  mod  happy  effects  from  a 
Burgundy-pitch  plater  applied  between  the  fhoul- 
ders;  I have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in  the  mod 
obftinate  coughs,  in  a great  number  of  cafes,  and 
in  many  different  conflitutions,  without  ever  know- 
ing it  fail  to  give  relief,  unlefs  where  there  were 
evident  figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch 
may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a piece  of  i'oft  leather,  about 


* See  Appendix,  Spanifh  Infufion. 

f In  a former  edition  of  this  book  I recommended,  foran'ob- 
ftina  e tickling  cough  an  oily  emulfion,  made  with  he  pa^o 
r c elrnr  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  common 

?£h°e  frC  \ 1 bav(;  b^n  told  by  feveral  praditioners 
that  they  found  it  to  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  this  di forded 
and  every  way  deferving  of  the  charadter  which  I had  given  it’ 
Where  this  elixir.s  not  kept,  its  place  may  be  fupplfcd  byJddii  ‘ 
to  tne  common  oily  emulfion  an  cguyaaaing 

Thebaic  t injure,  or  liquid  laudanum.  ^ proportion  of  the 
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the  fize  of  the  hand,  and  laid  between  the  fhoulder- 
blades.  It  may  be  taken  off  and  wiped  every  three 
or  four  days,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and 
fimple  medicine,  and  confequently  apt  to  be  defpif- 
ed  ; but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole 
materia  medica  does  not  afford  an  application  more 
efficacious  in  almoft  every  kind  of  cough.  It  has 
not  indeed  always  an  immediate  effedl  j but,  if  kept 
on  for  fome  time,  it  will  fucceed  where  mod  other 
medicines  fail. 

The  only  inconveniency  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching  which  it  occalionsj  but  furely  this  may 
be  difpenfed  with,  confidering  the  advantage  which 
the  patient  may  expedt  to  reap  from  the  application; 
befides,  wheil  the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy, 
the  plafter  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed 
•with  a dry  cloth,  or  wafhed  with  a little  warm  milk 
and  water.  Some  caution  indeed  is  neceffary  in  dis- 
continuing the  ufe  of  fuch  a plafter;  this  however 
may  be  fafeiy  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  de- 
grees, and  at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm 
feafon  *. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
fides defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pedtoral  medicines. 
Thus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foulnefs  and 
debilfty  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mucilages, 
and  all  kinds  of  balfamic  medicines  do  hurt.  The 
ftomach  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that  is  owing 
to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or  draws 


♦ Some  complain  that  the  pitch  plafter  adheres  too  faft,  while 
Others  find  d.fficulty  in  keeping  it  on.  This  proceeds  from 
the  different  kinds  of  pitch  made  ufe  of,  and  likewife  from 
the  manner  of  making  it.  I generally  find  it  anfwer  beft  when 
mixed  with  a little  bees-wax,  and  fpread  as  cool  as  pofiibie. 
The  clear,  hard,  tranfparent  pitch  anfwers  the  purpofe  belt. 


ill 
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in  his  breath  fully  5 but  in  the  former  that  does  not 
happen. 

l*he  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  ; for  which 
purpofe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are  moft 
proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or  two,  the  facred 
tinfture,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  for  a confider- 
able  time  in  the  dofe  of  one  or  two  table-fpoonfuls 
twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  neceflary,  to 
keep  the  body  gently  open.  People  may  make  this 
tindlure  themfelves,  by  infuflng  an  ounce  of  hiera 
picra*  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  white  wine,  letting  it 
ftand  a few  days,  and  then  ftraining  it. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  of  confider- 
able  fervice.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in 
powder,  or  made  into  a tin&ure  along  with  other 
ftomathic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change 
of  air  and  proper  exercifej  to  which  may  be  added 
the  ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  Inftead  of  the  fapona- 
ceous  pill,  the  paregoric  elixir,  &c.  which  are  only 
opium  difguifed,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty- 
five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum,  more  or  lefs,  as  cir- 
cumftances  require,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  or 
when  the  cough  is  moft  troublefome.  Immerfing 
the  feet  and  hands  in  warm  water  will  often  appeale 
phe  violence  of  a nervous  cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome  other 
malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it  with- 
out fir  ft  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  proceeds. 
Thus  when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  teething,  keep- 
ing  the  body  open,  fcarifying  the  gums,  or  whatever 
facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  likewife  appeafes 
the  cough.  In  like  manner,  when  worms  occafion 
a cough,  fuch  medicines  as  remove  thefe  vermin 


* SedfiAppendix,  Hiera  Picra. 
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will  generally  cure  the  cough ; as  bitter  purgatives, 
oily  clyfters,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  lad  months  of  pregnancy, 
are  often  greatly  afflicted  with  a cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
body  gently  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatu- 
lent food,  and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often  likej- 
wife  the  fore-runner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout  is 
frequently  ufhered  in  by  a very  troublefome  cough, 
which  affecds  the  patient  for  fome  days  before  the 
coming  on  of  the  fit.  This  cough  is  generally  re- 
moved by  a paroxyfm  of  the  gout,  which  fhould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water. 

OF  THE  HOOPING-COUGH,  or 
CHIN-COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affefts  adults,  but  proves  often 
fatal  to  children.  Such  children  as  live  upon  thin 
watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome  air,  and  have 
too  little  exercife,  are  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe, 
and  generally  fuffer  mod  from  it. 

The  chin-cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
that  a defeription  of  it  is  unneceflfary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digedion,  obflrudts  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  folios,  difpofes  to  this  difeafe  : conle- 
quently  its  cure  mud  depend  upon  cleanfing  and 
drengt-h'ening  the  domach,  bracing  the  folids,  and 
at  the  fame  time  promoting  perfpiration  and  the 
different  fecretions. 

The  diet  mud  be  light,  and  of  eafy  digedion;  for 
children,  good  bread  made  into  pap  or  pudding, 
chicken-broth,  with  other  light  ipoon-meats,  are 
proper;  but  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced  may  be 
allowed  fago- gruel,  and  if  the  fever  be  not  high,  a 
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little  boiled  chicken,  or  other  white  meats.  The 
drink  may  be  hyffdp,  or  penny-royal  tea,  fweetenecl 
with  honey  or  fugar-candy,  fmall  wine- whey  j or, 
if  the  patient  be  weak,  he  may  fometimes  be  allowed 
a little  negus. 

One  of  the  moll  effectual  remedies  in  the  chin- 
cough  is  change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the 
malady,  even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  from  a 
purer  to  a lefs  wholefome  air.  This  may  in  fome 
meafure  depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed 
from  the  place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Moll 
of  the  difearfes  of  children  are  infedtious;  nor  is  it 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing 
in  one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very 
fmall  diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  we  are  lure  of  the  fadt.  No  time 
ought  therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught 
the  difeafe,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a more  pure  and 
warm  air*. 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  patient 
is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  efpecialiy  if  there  be  a fever  with 
a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention  of 
bleeding  is  to  prevent  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  render  it  more  fafe  to  give  vomits,  it  will  lei- 
dom  be  neceflary  to  repeat  the  operation;  yet  if 
there  are  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
a fecond  or  even  a third  bleeding  may  be^equifite.  * 

It  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable  fymptom 
when  a fit  of  coughing  makes  the  patient  vomit. 
This  cleanfes  the  Itomach,  and  greatly  relieves  the 


• !S‘]ink  thK  ?ir.ouSh;  not  to  be  changed  till  the  difeafe 

hi,  n h -d  J ^Ut  thuCre  feems  t0  be  no  Efficient  reafen  for 
is  opinion,  as  patients  have  been  known  to  leap  benefit  from  a 

change  of  air  at  all  periods  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  mot  fufficient  to 
take  the  patient  out  daily  in  a carriage.  This  feldom  anfwers 
any  good  purpofe;  but  often  docs  hum  by  giving  him  cold. 

I 

cough. 
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cough.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  promote  this 
difcharge,  either  by  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacuanha,  or 
the  vomiting  julep  recommended  in  the  Appen- 
dix *. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after  a 
vomit.  I have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived, 
by  infufing  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  powder 
of  ipecacuanha  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Engliffi 
pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a 
few  drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  ima- 
gine it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall 
tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  ope- 
rates. When  the  child  begins  to  puke,  there  will 
be  no  occafion  for  drinking  any  more,  as  the  water 
already  on  the  ftomach  will  be  fufficient. 

Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftogiach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifcid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and  other 
fecretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  They 
fhould  not  however  be  ftrong;  gentle  vomits  fre- 
quently repeated  are  both  lefs  .dangerous,  and  more 
beneficial  than  ftrong  ones. 

The  body  ought  to  be  kept  gently  open.  The 
beft  medicines  for  this  purpofe  are  rhubarb  and  its 
preparations,  as  the  fyrup,  tindfure,  &c.  Of  thefe 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  given  to  an  infant  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  fuch  as 
are  farther  advanced,  the  dofe  muft  be  propor- 
tionally increafed,  and  repeated  till  it  has  the  de- 
fired  effedh  Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take 
the  bitter  tindture,  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  fweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar, 
or  honey  ; or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed. with 
a tea-fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,- 

* See  Appendix,  Vmiting  Julep, 

ft) 
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fo  as  to  difguife  the  tafte.  Moft  children  are  fond 
of  fyrups  and  jellies,  and  feldom  refufe  even  a 
difagreeable  medicine  when  mixed  with  them. 

Many  people  believe  that  oily,  pe&oral,  and 
balfamic  medicines  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 
cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit 
them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  con- 
ftitution,  without  confidering  that  every  thino-  of 
this  nature  mu  ft  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  &di- 
gellion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder*. 

1'he  millepedes,  or  woodlice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thole 
who  chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infects,°may  infufe 
two  ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of 
fmall  white-wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the 
liquor  may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table* 

ipoonful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necelfary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  poppies,  or  five,  fix,  or  feven  drops  of 
laudanum,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  hyflbp  or  penny-royal-tea  and 
repeated  occafionally  f.  ; y ’ ncl 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 

f°^;Brltam  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  mad/ by 
beating  in  a mortar  garlic  with  an  equal  quantitv 
of  hogs  lard.  With  this  the  foies  of  1 the  feet  may 

the  k)eIm?sUmineNralL  T7  g°°d  effefts  from 

quencly  alleviated  even  by  the  fir/ doTe  ’ The  d°fSr  bcin£  fre' 
one  year  old,  is  a quarter  of  a vrain  di2  3°-' 6 f°r  a child  °f 
liquid,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a-dav  ^ in  *,C."P  oF.  anX 
years  the  dofe  is-  half- a grain  • and  the  n 7*  * °r  3 d °*  two 

creafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  pa/enn  ^ ^ in“ 

+ Some  recommend  the  extras  nf  u i i" 
nary  remedy  in  the  hooping-couirh  • 35  \“  extraordi* 

able  to  obferve,  it  is  no  wav  funeJL  ♦ °£-  ° *a r a.s  * have  ^eeD 

Perly  adminiftered,  will  ofan^elieve^om/ "f  '*hea  pr°' 

fome  fymptoms  of  this  diforder  * ° the  tfouWe- 


be 
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be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a-day;  but  the  bed;  me- 
thod is  to  fpread  it  upon  a rag,  and  apply  it  in  the 
form  of  plafter.  It  fhould  be  renewed  every  night 
and  morning  at  lead,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  its 
virtue.  This  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine  both 
in  the  chin-cough,  and  in  moft  other  coughs  of  an 
obftinate  nature.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  ufed 
when  the  patient  is  very  hot  or  feverifh,  left  it 
fhould  increafe  thefe  fymptoms. 

The  feet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  lukewarm  water;  and  a Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  kept  conftantly  between  the  fhoulders. 
But  when  the  difeafe  proves  very  violent,  it  will 
be  neceflary,  inftead  of  it,  to  apply  a bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  keep  the  part  open  for  fome  time 
with'!  flue-ointment. 

When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged,  and  the  patient 
is  free  from  a fever,  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other 
bitters,  are  the  moft  proper  medicines.  T.  he  baik 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decobtion 
or  infulion,  as  is  moft  agreeable.  For  a child,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
For  an  adult,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  will 
be  proper.  Some  give  the  extract  of  the  bark  wnh 
cantharides;  but  to  manage  this  requires  a con- 
fiderable  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a few 
grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A child  of 
iix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eig  t 
o-rains  of  caftor,  with  fifteen  grains  of  powdered 
bark,  for  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mix- 
ture with  two  or  three  ounces  of  any  Ample  diltiJlefl 
water,  and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four 
♦ times  a-day. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TFIE  STOMACH, 
AND  OTHER  VISCERA. 

A LL,  inflammat'°ns  of  the  bowels  are  dangerous, 
and  require  the  moft  fpeedy  affiftance;  as  they 
frequently  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  fometimes  in 
a mortification,  which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES.- An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 

may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
an  inflammatory  fever;  as  cold  liquor  drank  while 

fnLb  /-.1S  warm>  obfo-ufted  perforation,  or  the 
udden  ftrikmg  in  or  any  eruption.  It  may  like- 

Wire,Pro^d  fr°m  the  acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from 
acrid  and  {Emulating  iubftances  taken  into  the  ft0- 

ZC  let  lTS  V °r  Purges>  «>"ofive  poifons, 

from  1 C*  VhCn  the  g°UC  has  been  ^ePeded 
rom  the  extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper 

pphcations,  it  often  occafions  an  inflammatio/of 

Z;™;11,  Hard  or  indigeftible  fubftances  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  ftoncs  of  fruit  &c 
may  likewife  have  that  efFedh  5 

SYMPrOMS- It  is  attended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ; great  eft 

leflnefs  and  anxiety;  a fmall,  quick,  and  hard  pul t 

VO™nnS\  °a’  aC  lea(lj  a na^a  a°d  ficknefsP  ex 
ceflive  thirft;  coldnefs  of  the  extrenfirilf 

cuky.of  breathing;  cold  clammy  fweatV-  fd 

fenfe  of  pain,  which  the  pliern' ^ 

any 
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any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  it  be  either 
too  hot  or  too  cold. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  reftlefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REGIMEN. All  acrimonious,  heating,  and 

irritating  food  and  drink  are  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
The  weaknefs  of  the  patient  may  deceive  the  by- 
flanders,  and  induce  them  to  give  him  wines,  fpi- 
rits,  or  other  cordials;  but  thefe  never  fail  to  in- 
creafe  the  difeafe,  and  often  occafion  fudden  death. 
The  inclination  to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on 
the  attendants,  and  make  them  think  a vomit  ne- 
cefiary  ; but  that  too  is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  mull  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
dicreftion.  It  mud  be  given  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  fhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin 
cruel  made  or  barley  or  oatmeal,  light  toafted 
bread  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak 
chicken  broth,  are  the  moft  proper.  The  drink 
fhould  be  clear  whey,  barley-water,  water  in  which 
toafted  bread  has  been  boiled,  or  decoftions  of 
emollient  vegetables;  as  liquorice  and  marfh-mal- 

low  roots,  farfaparilla,  &c.  , 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  ab- 

folutely  necefiary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  deoended  on.  When  the  difeaie  proves 
obftinate,  it  will  often  be  proper  to  repeat  this  ope- 
ration feveral  times,  nor  muff  the  low  ftate  of  the 
pulfe  deter  us  from  doing  to.  The  pulfe  indeed 
generally  rifes  upon  bleeding,  and  as  long  as  that 

is  the  cafe,  the  operation  is  lafe. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  lukewarm  water,  or 
•a  decoction  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewile 
beneficial.  Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  mult  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  remove 
■ aHhiy  grow  cool.  They  muft  neither  be  apphed 
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too  warm,  nor  be  fullered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
come quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremities 
would  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks 
or  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  warm  bath,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  ufed, 
will  be  of  great  fervice. 

In  this,  and  all  other  inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
an  epifpaftic,  or  bliftering-plafter,  applied  over  the 
part  affeded,  is  one  of  the  belt  remedies  I know. 
I have  often  ufed  it,  and  do  not  recoiled  one  in- 
flate wherein  it  did  not  give  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient. r 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  fhall  ven- 
ture to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mild  clyfters. 
Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water,  or  thin  waterl 
gruel;  and  if  the  patient  is  coftive,  “a  little  fweet 
oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added.  Clyfters 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation 
while  they  keep  the  body  open,  and  at  the  fame 
time  nourifh  the  patient,  who  is  often  in  this  dif- 
eafe unable  to  retain  any  food  upon  his  ftomach. 
tor  thefe  reafons  they  muft  not  be  negleded,  as 
the  patient  s life  may  depend  on  them. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  is  liable  to.  ■■  It  generally 
proceeds  from  the  fame  caujes  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  ftomach;  to  which  may  be  added  coffive- 
nefs,  worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quan- 
tities of  nuts,  drinking  hard  windv  rnalri;^ 

" bogled  beer  c/ale,  ” 

It  may  likewifc  be  occafioned  by  a rupture  hr 
forrhous  tumours  of  the  inteftines,  or  by  thdr’op- 
pofite  Tides  growing  together  ' ^ 

U 2 ’ 


The 
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The  inflammation  of  the  inteftines  is  denomi- 
nated Iliac  paffion.  Enteritis , &c.  according  to  the 
name  of  the  parts  affedled.  The  treatment  how- 
ever is  nearly  the  fame  whatever  part  of  the  intef- 
tinal  canal  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe;  we  ftiall  there- 
fore omit  thefe  diftinftions,  left  they  fliould  per- 
plex the  reader. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  diieafe  ; only  the  pain,  if  pofiible,  is 
more  acute,  and  is  fituated  lower.  The  vomiting 
is  likewiie  more  violent,  and  fometimes  even  the 
excrements,  together  with  the  clyfters  and  fuppofi- 
tories,  are  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  1 he  patient 
is  continually  belching  up  wind,  and  has  often  an 
obftruftion  of  his  urine. 

While  the  pain  fhifts,  and  the  vomiting  only 
returns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfters 
pafs  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope ; but  when 
the  clyfters  and  fceces  are  vomited,  and  the  patient 
is  exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering  pulfe,  a 
pale  countenance,  and  a difagreeable  or  Itinking 
breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the  conle_ 
quences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats,  black 
fcetid  ftools,  with  a lmall  intermitting  pulle,  and  a 
total  ceflfation  of  pain,  are  figns  of  a mortification 
already  begun,  and  of  approaching  death.  . 

RFGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  dileale  is 

in  general  the  fame  as  in  an  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach.  The  patient  muft  be  kept  quiet,  avoid- 
ing cold,  and  all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind. 
His  food  ought  to  be  very  light  and  given  in  ima 
quantities;  his  drink  weak  and  diluting;  as  clear 

whey,  barley-water,  and  luch  like.  . 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as 

in  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  is  of  the  greate 
importance.  It  fliould  be  performed  as Toon  as  the 
fymptoms  appear,  and  mult  be  repeated  according 
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to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe. 

A bliftering  plafter  is  here  likewife  to  be  applied 
immediately  over  the  part  where  the  moft  violent 
pain  is.  This  not  only  relieves  the  pain  of  the 
bowels,  but  even  clyfters  and  purgative  medicines, 
which  before  had  no  effeCt,  will  operate  when  the 
blifter  begins  to  rife. 

Fomentations  and  laxative  clyfters  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  feet  and  Ws 
fhould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm*  water  ; and 
cloths  dipped. in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 
filled  with  warm  water  may  likewife  be  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  navel,  and.warm  bricks,  or  bottles 
filed  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water  or  thin 
gruel  with  fait,  and  foftened  with  fweet  oil  or  frefh 
butter.  Thele  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  or 

three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient  continues 
coftive. 


It  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fo- 
mentations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  prettv  ftron^ 
purgatives;  but  as  thefe,  by  irritating  the  bowels^ 
often  increafe  their  contraction,  and  by  that  means 
iruftrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  join  them  with  opiates,  which,  by  allayino-  the 
pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpafmodic  contractions  of 
int  ^UtS5fgreat*y  r^le  operation  of  purgatives 


What  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  opening  the  body 
very  well,  ts  a fo  ution  of  the  bitter  purging  baits 
Two  ounces  of  thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  a?  Entf 

futon!  °,k?rm  Wa'">  ,°Tin  §rucl>  a teacup. 
, 1 °;  11  raken  "ery  half  hour  till  it  operates.  Ar 
tne  fame  time  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glafs^f  n-pper 

rTutT  C,nnam°n-Water<  aPP'afe  the  ir- 

mation,  and  prevent  the  vomiting  &c 

U 3 ° * 
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Acids  have  often  a very  happy  effect  in  flaying 
the  vomiting,  and  appeafing  the  other  violent  fymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ufe  to 
fharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
]uice  of  lemon j or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, with  vinegar. 

But  it  often  happens  that  no  liquid  whatever  will 
flay  on  the  flomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  mufl 
take  purging  pills.  I have  generally  found  the 
following  anfwer  very  well : Take  jalap  in  powder, 
and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  half  a drachm,  opium 
one  grain,  Caflile  foap  as  much  as  will  make  the 
mafs  fit  for  pills.  Thefe  mufl  be  taken  at  one 
dofe,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  a few  hours, 
the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a flool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  immerle  the  patient 
jn  warm  water  up  to  the  breafl.  I have  often  feen 
this  fucceed  when  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  The  patient  mufl  continue  in  the  water  as 
long  as  he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting,  and 
if  one  immerfion  has  not  the  defired  effedl,  it  may 
be  repeated  as  foon  as  the  patient’s  ilrength  and 
fpirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go 
frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long 
at  a time  5 and  it  is  often  neceflary  to  repeat  it  fe- 
veral  times  before  it  has  the  defired  effedt. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a flool  had  been  tried  to  no  purpofe, 
that  this  was  broqght  about  by  immerfing  the  pa- 
tient’s lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  or  making 
flim  walk  upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dafhing  his_ 
legs  and  thighs  with  the  cold  water.  This  method, 
when  others  fail,  at  Jeafl  merits  a trial.  It  is  in- 
deed attended  with  fame  danger;  but  a doubtful 


remedy  is  better  than  none.  _ . 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quickiil- 
ytr,  Jhis  may  given  to  the  quantity  of  feveral 
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ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  fhould  not  exceed 
that*.  When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  a mortifi- 
cation of  the  guts,  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  cannot  cure  the  patient,  and 
will  only  haften  his  death.  But  when  the  obftruc- 
tion  is  occafioned  by  any  cauie  that  can  be  removed 
by  force,  quickfilver  is  not  only  a proper  medi- 
cine, but  the  beft  that  can  be  adminiftered,  as  it 
is  the  fitteft  body  we  know  for  making  its  way 
through  the  inteilinal  canal. 

If  the  difeafe  proceed  from  a rupture,  the  patient 
mud  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  and  the  in- 
tellines  returned  by  gentle  preflure  with  the  hand. 
If  this,  with  fomentations  and  clyfters,  fhould  not 
fucceed,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  a lurgical  ope- 
ration, which  may  give  the  patient  relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  mod  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a (tool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  feveral  pounds  of  hard  dry  faces  taken  out  of 
their  guts.  They  fhould  likewife  beware  of  eating 
too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drinking 
ftale  windy  liquors,  &c.  I have  known  it  brought 
on  by  living  too  much  on  baked  fruits,  which  are 
feldom  good.  It  likewife  proceeds  frequently  from 
cold  caught  by  wet  clothes,  &c.  but  efpecially  from 
wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC. 

The  colic  has  a great  refemblance  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding difeafes,  both  in  its  fymptoms  and  method 
of  cure.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs 


CIIC  liCClS j 

ver  may  be  difeharged  by  his  mouth. 

u 4 


and 
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and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels  ; and  requires  di- 
luting diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 

Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent , the  bilious , the  hyfleric , 
the  nervous , &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires  a par- 
ticular method  of  treatment,  we  fhall  point  out 
their  mod  general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be 
ufed  for  their  relief. 

The  flatulent , or  wind -colic,  is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  an  indifcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats 
of  hard  digeftion,  windy  vegetables,  fermenting 
liquors,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold. 
Delicate  people,  whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak, 
are  molt  liable  to  this  kind  of  colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  afFedt  the  ftomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  (fetch- 
ing of  the  aflfedted  part.  The  patient  feels  a 
rumbling  in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by 
a difcharge  of  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards. 
The  pain  is  feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part, 
as  the  vapour  wanders  from  one  divifion  of  the 
bowels  to  another  till  it  finds  a vent. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  belt  medi- 
cine on  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  the  fymptoms  is  a 
dram  of  brandy,  gin,  or  any  good  fpirits.  The 
patient  fhould  likewife  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm 
hearth-ftone,  or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them;  and 
warm  cloths  may  be  applied  to  his  ftomach  and 
bowels. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits,  fpi- 
ceries,  or  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be  ven- 
tured upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed  here 
unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  any  fymptoms 
of  inflammation  appear.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, chat  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or  flatulent 

food  might  always  be  cured  by  fpirits  and  warm  U- 

quorSj 
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quors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately  upon  per- 
ceiving the  fir  ft  uneafinefs;  but  when  the  pain  has 
continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  al- 
ready begun,  all  hot  things  are  ro  be  avoided  as 
poifon,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  the  inflammation  of  the  inteftines. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  oc- 
cafion  colics  in  fome  particular  conftitutions.  I 
have  generally  found  the  beft  method  of  cure  for 
thefe  was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  li- 
quors, as  water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  water  with 
toafted  bread  foaked  in  it,  &c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indi- 
geftion  generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occafionino- 
vomiting  or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no 
means  ro  be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  drinkino- 
plentifully  of  warm  water,  or  weak  poflet.  When 
their  violence  is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe 
of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  oft 
the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

. Collcs  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or  catch- 
ing cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the  be^in- 
nmg,  by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water 
and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as  will 
promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine-whey  or 
water-gruel,  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirlts  in 


Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much 
among  country  people,  might  generally  be  prfe 
vented  were  they  careful  to  chlnge  their  clothes 

dran  'Jf/'i  rTliey  °USht  likewifc  take  a 

dram  or  to  drink  fome  warm  liquor  after  eating 

any  kind  of  green  tralh.  We  do  not  mean  m 
recommend  the  practice  of  dram-d, inking  b"t  n 

nd«d  tlfe  beftth15  5 ^‘1  m«*idne,  an3 
. b that  can  be  admmiflered.  A elafs 
Of  good  pepper-mint  water  will  have  nearly  the 

fame 
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fame  effect  as  a glafs  of  brandy,  and  in  fome  cafes  is 
rather  to  be  preferred. 

* The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  great  third,  arid  is  generally  coftive.  He 
vomits  aifliot,  bitter,  yellow-coloured  bile,  which 
being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  iome  relief,  but  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent  pain  as  before. 
As  the  diffemper  advances,  the  propenfity  to  vomit 
fometimcs  increafes  fo  as  to  become  almoft  conti- 
nual, and  the  proper  motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo 
far  perverted,  that  there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of 
an  impending  iliac  paffion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the  pulfe 
full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed,  after 
which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear  whey  or 
cruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  cream 
of  tartar,  muff  be  drank  freely.  Small  chicken- 
broth,  with  a little  manna  diflolved  in  it,  or  a flight 
decodtion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  -very  proper, 
or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor,  _ 

Befldes  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  if  this  Ihould  not  fucceed,  the 
patient  mud  be  immerfed  up  to  the  bread  in  warm 


' 'inhhe  bilious  colic  the  vomiting  is  often  very 
difficult  to  reftrain.  When  this  happens,  the  patient 
may  drink  a decoftion  of  loaded  bread  or  an  mfu- 
fion  of  garden-mint  in  boiling  water.  Should  thele 
not  have  the  defired  effect,  the  fahne  draught,  wi 
a few  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  given,  ana 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  lyjPP1®™* 
A fmall  quantity  of  Venice  treacle  may  be  fpread  in 
form  of  a cataplafm,  and  applied  to  the  pu :o  the 

ftomach.  Clyders,  with  a proper  quantity  of  Ven 

treacle  or  liquid  laudanum  in  them,  may  likewi- 
be  frequently  adminifteied.  Such 
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Such  a€  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bi- 
lious colic  fhould  ufe  flefh  fparingly,  and  live  chiefly 
upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  They  Ihould  likewife 
take  frequently  a dofe  of  cream  of  tartar  with  tama- 
rinds, or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyjleric  colic  bears  a great  refemh^J  ce  to  the 
bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  painT^bout  the 
region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But  what 
the  patient  vomits  in  this  caTe  is  commonly  of  a 
greenifh  colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of  the 
fpirits,  with  dejedtion  of  mind  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  are  the  char adteri flic  lymptoms  of 
this  diforder.  Sometimes,  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  jaundice,  but  this  generally  goes  oft  of  its  own 
accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  however  the  vomiting  fhould  prove 
violent,  lukewarm  water,  or  fmall  pofiet,  may  be 
drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the  pa- 
tient may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  drops 
of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glafs  of  cinnamon  water. 
This  may  be  repeated  every  ten  or  twelve  hours  till 
the  fymptoms  abate. 


The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of  the 
fcetid  pills  every  fix  hours,  and  drink  a cup  of  pen- 
ny-royal tea  after  them.  If  afafcetida  Ihould  prove 
difagreeable,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  tindture  of  caftor  in  a cup  of  penny- 
royal tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  balfam.of 
Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be 
taken  in  its  Head.  The  anti-hyfteric  plafter  may 
aho  be  ufed,  which  has  often  a good  effedt*.  ^ 
The  nervouscohc  prevails  among  miners,  fmel- 
pCTS  of  lead,  plumbers,  the  manufacturers  of  white 


* See  APpendix,  Anti-byjlcric  plajtcr 


lead, 
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lead,  8cc.  It  is  very  common  in  the  cyder  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  occalioned 
by  the  leaden  veffels  ufed  in  preparing  that  liquor. 
It  is  likewife  a frequent  difeafe  in  the  Weil  Indies, 
where  it  is  termed  the  dry  belly-ache. 

No  difeafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days 
with  very  little  intermiffion,  the  body  all  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpiteof  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover*.  It  generally  how- 
ever leaves  the  patient  weak,  and  often  ends  in  a 
palfy. 

The  seneral  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paflion,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  guts,  that  we  fhall  not  infill  upon  it. 
The  body  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purgatives  given 
in  fmall  doles,  and  frequently  repeated,  and  their 
operation  mud  be  afiifled  by  foft  oily  clylters,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  The  caftor  oil  is  reckoned  pecu- 
liarly proper  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  both  be  mixed 
with  the  clylters  and  given  by  the  mouth. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  two  drachms  three  times  a day,  or 
oftner  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife 
proper  for  rubbing  the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling, 
or  other  fymptoms  of  a palfy,  are  felt.  When  the 
tar  cannot  be  obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed 
with  ftrong  fpirits,  or  a little  oil  of  nutmegs  or  of 

rofemary. 


* As  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  thrown  into  the  bowels  will  often 
orocurc  a (tool  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  an  apparatus 
for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  kept  by  every  furgeon.  It  may  be 
nurchafed  at  a fmall  expence,  and  will  be  of  fervice  in  ievera 
other  cafes,  as  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons.  Sec. 
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If  the  patient  remains  weak  and  languid  after 
this  difeafe,  he  muft  take  exercife  on  horfeback, 
and  ufe  an  infufion  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine! 
When  the  difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  Bath- waters 
are  found  to  be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  kind  of  colic,  people  muft:  fhun  all 
four  fruits,  acids,  and  auftere  liquors,  &c.  Thofe 
who  work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  bufi- 
nefs  falling,  and  their  food  Ihould  be  oily  or  fat. 
1 hey  may  take  a glafs  of  fallad  oil,  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  every  morning,  but  Ihould  never 
take  fpirits  alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for  them- 
as  fat  broths,  &c.  but  low  living  is  bad.  They 
Ihould  frequently  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted  air  • 
a»"dT  never  fuller  themfelves  to  be  coftive  In 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  it  has 
een  found  of  great  ufe,  for  preventing  this  colic 
co  wear  a piece  of  flannel  round  the  waift,  and  to 
drink  an  infufion  of  ginger  by  way  of  tea. 

tinSU5dl?  °thCr  kinds  0t  this  difeafe  miSht  be  men- 
tioned  but  too  many,  diftindtions  would  tend  only 

to  perplex  the  reader.  Thofe  already  mentioned  are 

the  moft  material,  and  Ihould  indeed  be  attended  to 

fon?Ch  treatmenc.ls  vei7  different.  But  even  per! 
fons  who  are  not  in  a condition  to  diftinguifh  very 

accurately  in  thefe  matters.,  may  neverthelefs  be  of 
great  fervjce  to  patients  in  colics  of  every  kind  bv 

backe° t£eTe?  the,  f?lluwing  rule?,  vit  T l 

bladders  B.fed  with  ^rrn"  ™ o“C«h!°di?PlJ 

»,odri  k tr.fa3i bow;,si 

quors  , and  to  fm‘ ^“““SmuciUgino™  li. 

two  or  three  hoiTrs.  Should  X°f  6Ve,T 

panent  „ught  to  bc  ‘he 

ca^MATI0N  °F  THE  kidneys. 

^ofthofc;au^c^-y.&^ 

fever. 
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fever.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  wounds  of 
bruifes  of  the  kidneys;  fmall  (tones  or  gravel  lodg- 
ing within  them  ; by  ftrong  diuretic  medicines;  as 
fpirits  of  turpentine,  tindture  of  cantharides,  &c. 
Violent  motion,  as  hard  riding  or  walking,  efpe- 
cially  in  hot  weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood 
too  forcibly  into  the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this 
malady.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  lying  too 
fo ft,  too  much  on  the  back,  involuntary  contrac- 
. tions,  or  fpafms,  in  the  urinary  veffels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a ffiarp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a ftupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affedted  fide.  The  urine  is.at  fir  ft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a reddiffi  colour  ; but  in  the  word  kind.of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  palled  with 
difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when  he 
endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
molt  eafe  on  the  affedted  fide,  and  has  generally  a 
naufea  or  vomiting,  refembling  that  which  happens 

This  difeafe  however  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back,  and 
by  the  difficulty  of  paffing  urine  with  which  it  is 
/'nnfVantl v attended. 


mult  constantly  keep  upping  uiu 
thefe  or  other  diluting  liquors.  P 
and  certainly  abates  the  inflamma 
the  obltrudting  caule,  as  copious 


dilution,  d he 
patient 
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patient  mult  be  kept  eafy,  quiet,  and  free  from 
cold,  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation  re- 
main. 


MEDICINE.- Bleeding  is  generally  necef- 

fary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  may  be  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lan- 
cet, and  if  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue,  the 
operation  may  be  repeated  in  twenty-four  hours  ef- 
pecially if  the  patient  be  of  a full  habit.  Leeches 
may  likewiie  be  applied  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins 
as  a difcharge  from  thefe  will  greatly  relieve  the  pa- 
tient. 1 F 


C.oths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
part  affected,  and  renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If 
the  bladders  be  filled  with  a decodion  of  mallows 
and  camomile  flowers,  to  which  a little  faffVon  is 
added,  and  mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new 
mdk,  it  will  be  ffill  more  beneficial. 

nilkred  HlndC-f.herS  1” ght  fre<1uer'cly  » be  adrni- 
r,  ’,  3nt]  thefe  do  not  open  the  body,  a little 

fait  and  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to  them. 

« ' C ?me  c°“rle  is  to  be  followed  where  gravel  or 
Hone  ,s  lodged  in  the  kidney,  but  when  the  gravel 

th^Urf^  ,f,°m  tHe  kid"^’  -W 

retei  it  will  be  proper,  befides  the  fomenta 
ions  to  rub  the  fmall  of  the  back  with  fweet  oil 

e“ed  li'tVh  fhe  ? 3sJuniP"-water  fwee  ! 

take  exercifcLn  hoefeback  ought  hkewife  to 
be  able  to  bear  it.  3 carnagt.  if  he 


which  carry  the  urine  from^Vtal'^N  °n(!  0n  e'u!l  Cde. 

J«-.  The;  are  foment  “r  “ the 

mS  d“w"  from  "»  kiJ»cyt,  anffodging  i °r  8ravcl 


When 


3<H  INFLAMMATION  of  the  BLADDER. 

When  the  difeafe  is  protra&ed  beyond  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a ftupor 
and  heavinefs  of  the  part,  has  frequent  returns  of 
chill nefs,  {hivering,  &c.  there  is  reafon  to  fuipeCt 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  an 
abfcefs  will  enfue. 

When  matter  in  the  urine  (hews  that  an  ulcer  is 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  the  patient  muft  be 
careful  toabftain  from  all  acrid,  four,  andialted  pro- 
vifions ; and  to  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mucilaginous 
herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  broth  of  young 
animals,  made  with  barley,  and  common  pot-herbs, 
&c  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  butter-milk 
that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  by  fomc  reckoned 
a fpecific  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
fwer  this  character,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for  a 
confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  hke- 
■wife  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeale.  This 
medicine  is  eaf.ly  obtained,  as  it  is  found  m every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed  for 
a confiderable ' cime,  in  order  to  produce  any  lalu- 

Thofe  who  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  inflam- 
mation, or  obftruftions  of  the  kidneys,  muft  abfta.n 
from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with  tartar  ; 
anTtheir  food  Sught  to  be  light,  and  of  ea.y  digef- 
tion.  They  ffiould  ufe  moderate  exercfe  and 
ihould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their  back. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 
The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds  in  a 
" t meafure,  from  the  fame  caules  as  that  of  the 
kidneys  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of  paIBn 
Line  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a conftant  in 
^nation  to  go  to  ftool,  and  a perpetual  defire  to 

make  water.  This 
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This  difeafe  mu  ft  be  treated  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples as  the  one  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  of  a coolino- 
nature.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  beginning^ 
and  in  robuft  conftitutions  it  will  often  be  neceflary 
to  repeat  it.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  fhould  be 
fomented  with  warm  water,  or  a deco&ion  of  mild 
vegetables;  and  emollient  clyfters  ought  frequently 
to  be  adminiftered,  &c. 

The  patient  fhould  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  ftimulating  qualitv,  and 
Fhould  live  entirely  upon  finall  broths,  gruels,  or 
mild  vegetables. 


A ftoppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  befides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  as  a 
fwelhng  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  hard  faces 
lodged  m the  return ; a ftone  in  the  bladder;  excre- 
fcences  in  the  urinary  paffages,  a palfy  of  the  blad- 
der, hyftenc  affedtions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall  under 
our  prerent  confideration.  We  (hall  only  obferve 
that  ,n  all  or  them  mild  and  gentle  applications  are 
the  1 ale  ft,  as  ftrong  diuretic  medicines,  or- things 
ot  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe  the  dan- 
ger. 1 have  known  fome  perfons  kill  themfelves 
by  introducing  probes  into  the  urinary  palfao-es  to 
remove,  as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  obifrudted 
the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  others  bring  on  a violent 
rnflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  ufing  ILon’g  diure- 
tics, as  oil  of  turpentine,  & c.  for  that  purpSfc. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Thehvens  Ielsfubjeftto  inflammation  than  mod 
of  the  other  v.fcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation  is  1W, 

bu.F  "hp  an  inflammation  does  happen,  it  is 
with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  1 
puration  or  fcirrhus.  luP~ 
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CAUSES. Befides  the  common  caufes  of  in- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following,  viz, 
excefiive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf,  vio- 
lent ffiocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver  was 
before  unfound,  an  adult  or  atrabiliarian  ftate  of 
the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  liver 
after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  Hones  obftrufting 
the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  ufing  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obfli- 
nate  hypochondriacal  affedtions,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  tenfion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe  ribs, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe  of 
weight,  or  fulnets  of  the  part,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, loathing  of  food,  great  third:,  with  a pale  or 
yeliowifh  colour  of  the  fkin  and  eyes. 

Th zfymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflamma- 
tion happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  incontider- 
able,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as  luf- 
pedted  ; but  when  it  happens  in  the  upper  or  convex 
part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  piflle 
quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled  with  a 
dry  cough,  a hiccup,  and  a pain  extending  to  the 
fhoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  lefc  fide,  &c. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  pleu- 
rify  by  the  pain  being  lei's  violent,  feated  under  the 
falfe  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  on  the- left  fide.  It  may  be  diflin- 
ouiffied  from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  difor- 
ders  by  the  degree  of  fever  with  which  it  is  always 


attended.  . 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feluom  mor- 
tal. A conflant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceffive  third:,  are  bad  lymptoms.  If  it  ends  in  a 
lu.ppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  be  dilcharged 
outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  the  Icirrhus 
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r/f  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  obferves  a 
proper  regimen,  may  neverthelefs  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  eafvj  but  if  he  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  take  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fcirrhus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  which  muft  infallibly  prove 
fatal.  t 


REGIMEN. — —The  fame  regimen  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders 
All  hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool* 
diluting  liquors,  as  whey,  barley  water,  &c.  drank 
freely.  The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  kept  eafy  and  ouiet 
MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,.  and  it  will  often  be  neceffary 
even  though  thepulfe  fhould  not  feel  hard,  to  repeal 
it.  All  violent  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided ; the 
body  however  muft  be  kept  gently  open.  A decoc 
tion  of  tamarinds,  with  a little  honey  or  manna 
will  anlwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  The  fide  affed’ 
ed  muft  be  fomented  in  the  manner  directed  in  the 
foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  clyfters  fhould 
be  frequently  adminiftered ; and,  if  the  pain  fhould 
notwithftanding  continue  violent,  a blifterincr  piaf_ 
ter  may  be  applied  over  the  part  affeded.  ° ^ " 
Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effect  here.  For  this  purpofe  half 
a drachm  of  purified  nitre,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a cup  0f 
the  patient  s drink  three  or  four  times  a day  P 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it’ ou*ht 
to  be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics  TlJ 
on  y thing  to  be  u fed  for  that  purpofe  is  pYenty  of 
diluting  liquors  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  h,? 

blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  thi!  cafe  „ well 
as  tn  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ou»ht’to  drink 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood  ° ^ 
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If  the  (tools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  no  means  muft  be  uled  to  Hop  them, 
unlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  par  ent. 
Loofe  ftools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry  off  the 

difeafeo  . _ , . , v 

If  an  abfcefs  or  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  liver, 

all  methods  ftiould  be  tried  to  make  it  break  and 
difcharge  itfelf  outwardly,  as  fomentations,  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  ripening  cataplafms,  tec. 
Sometimes  indeed  the  matter  of  an  abfcefs  comes 
away  in  the  urine,  and  fometimes  it  is  dilcharged 
by  ftool,  but  thefe  are  efforts  of  Nature  which  no 
means  can  promote.  When  the  abfcefs  burft. .into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  at  large,  death  mult  cniue; 
ror  will  the  event  be  more  favourable  when  the  ab- 
fcefs is  opened  by  an  incifion,  unlefs  m cafes  where 
the  liver  adheres  to  the  ferttoMum,  fo  as  to  term  a 
bacr  for  the  matter,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the* cavity  of  the  abdomen  s in  which  cafe  opening 
the  abfcefs  by  a fufficiently  large  incition  will  pro- 

^^^dSHn^U^all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fhould  end  in  a fcirrhus,  the  patient  muft 
be  c reful  to  regulate  his  diet,  &c.  in  fuch  a manner 
■>  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not  ,n- 

Xfs,Pt&ingyM,e  exercilb,  and ' d™kl^ 
hC^U  of inBam  m atmnsoftHe 

fi,‘  is.  ~ 

eighty  years  of  age.  7 he 
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The  chief  rule  with  refpedt  to  all  of  them,  is  to  let 
blood,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  is  ftrong,  or  of  a 
heating  nature,  to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the 
part  affedted,  and  to  caufe  the  patient  to  drink  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  warm  diluting  liquors. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


OF  THE  CHOLER  A MORBUS,  AND  OTHER 
EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGES  FROM  THE 
STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


^T"  HE  cholera  morbus  is  a violent  purging  and  vo- 
miting,  attended  with  gripes,  ficknefs,  and  a 
conftanc  defire  to  go  to  ftool.  It  comes  on  fud- 
denly,  and  is  molt  common  in  autumn.  There  is 
hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills  more  quickly  than 
this,  when  proper  means  are  not  ufed  in  due  time 
for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  j cold;  food  that 
eafily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomach  ; as  but- 
ter, bacon,  fweet-meats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cher- 
ries and  other  cold  fruits*.  It  is  fometimes  the 
effedt  of  ftrong  acrid  purges  or  vomits,  or  of  poi- 
fonous  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  violent  paffions  or  affedtions 
of  the  mind;  as  fear,  an^er  &c 

SYMPTOMS.— — It Ts  generally  preceded  by  a 
cardialgia ^ or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulencies, with  pain  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
iu  thefe  fucceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging 


ea(*  lh,aV^  b,een  twice  brouSht  to  the  gates  of  death  bv  this  dif- 
le>  and  both  tlmes  « vvas  occafioned  by  eating  rancid' bacon. 
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of  green,  yellow,  or  blackifh  coloured  bile,  with  a 
diftenfion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping  pains. 
There  is  likewife  a great  thirfr,  with  a very  quick 
unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  become  quite  im- 
perceptible, the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramped, 
and  are  often  covered  with  a clammy  fweat,  the 
urine  is  obfirufted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convul- 
fions,  are  the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe the  efforts  cf  Nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  fhould  be  affified,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  mult 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors;  as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  lmall  poliet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
■weak  chicken  broth.  T his  fhould  not  only  be 
drank  plentifully  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a 
clyfter  of  it  given  evfery  ncur  in  order  to  piovnote 
thepurging.  > 

After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
foroe  time,  a decodtion  of  toafted  oat-biead  may 
be  drank  to  fcop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould 
be  toatled  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  after- 
wards boiled  in  fpring- water.  If  oat-bread  cannot 
be  had,  wheat- bread,  or  oat-meal  well  toafted, 
may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  If  this  does  not  put  a Hop 
to  the  vomiting,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  fa  bn? 
iulep,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  taken 

every  hour  till  it  ceafes. 

The  vomiting  and  purging  however  ought  never 
to  be  Hopped  too  foon.  As  long  as  thefe  1 
charges  do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  la  u- 
tary,°  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  oug.i 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  weak- 
ened by  the  evacuations,  which  may  be  known 
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from  the  finking  of  his  pulfe,  &c.  recourfe  muft 
immediately  be  had  to  opiates,  as  recommended 
above;  to  which  may  be  added  ftrong  wines,  with 
fpirituous  cinnamon-waters,  and  other  generous 
cordials.  Warm  negus,  or  ftrong  wine-whey,  will 
like  wife  be  neceflary  to  fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits, 
and  promote  the  perlpiration.  His  legs  fhould  be 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with 
flannel  cloths,  or  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  and 
warm  bricks  applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.  Flan- 
nels wrung  out  of  warm  fpirituous  fomentations 
fhould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach. 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a rejapfe,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  fome  time 
to  continue  the  ule  of  finall  dofes  of  laudanum. 
1 en  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine,  at  leaft  twice  a day,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be  nourifhing,  but 
taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  he  fhould  ule  mo- 
derate exercife.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are 
generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  of  the  bark, 
or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  fharpened  with  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  may  be  drank  for  fome  time. 

. 1 hough  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 

in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not  to  defpair  of  re- 
lieving the  patient  even  in  the  moft  defperate  cir- 
cumltances.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a very  ftrikins 
proof  in  an  old  man  and  his  fon,  who  had  beert 
both  Jeized  with  it  about  the  middle  of  the  ni2hc. 
I did  not  fee  them  till  next  morning,  when  they 
had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead  than  of 

UiT;  n ° Pf'lfe  Tld  be  tbe  extremi- 
st *c,e  a ‘d,  *"d  nS'd;  the  countenance  was 
pin  Ptly,  and  the  flrength  almoft  quite  exhaufted 
Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition  they  were  both 
rrooveted  by  the  uie  of  opiates  and  Jrdial n*dU 
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OF  A DIARRHOEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs,.  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confix 
fidered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation. It'ought  therefore  never  to  be  flopped, 
unlefs  when  it  continues  too  long,  or  evidently 
weakens  the  patient.  As  this  however  fometimes 
happens,  we  fhail  point  out  the  molt  common 
caufes  of  a loofenefs,  with  the  proper  method  of 
treatment. 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catching  cold, 
or  an  obftrubted  perfpiration,  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  to 
take  every  other  method  to  reftore  the  perfpira- 
tion. 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re^ 
pletion,  a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  import- 
ance in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a drachnn 
of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  anfwer  this  purpofe 
very  well.  A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the 
fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  conti- 
nues. .The  patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vege- 
table food  of  eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey, 
thin'  gruel,  or  barley-water. 

A loofenefs,  occafioned  Ty  the  obftruftion  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  generally  requires  bleeding. 
If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other  evacuations  may  be 
fubfliruted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  ob- 
flrudted.  At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be 
taken  to  reftore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only 
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the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may 
depend  on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  Nature  to  carry  oft'  fome 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  have  fatal  effeds.  Children  are  very  liable 
to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while  teething. 
It  is  however  fo  far  from  being  hurtful  to  them, 
that  fuch  children  generally  get  their  teeth  with 
leaft  trouble.  If  thefe  loole  ftools  fhould  at  any 
time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhubarb.,  may 
be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  panado,  or  any  other 
food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four  times,  will 
generally  corred  the  acidity,  and  carry  off  the 
griping  ftools. 

. A diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs,  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paftions  or  affedions  of  the  mind,  muft  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fafe, 
unlefis  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  final]  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
are  mo  ft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanugn  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny-royal  tea  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
ymptoms  abate.  Eafe,  cheerfulnefs,  and  tranquil- 

ance°f  ^ ^ °f  the  Sreateft  import- 


When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  lubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  ifquors 
with  o,l  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomit  and 
purging.  Afterwards,  if  there  be  reafon  to°  fuf 

neceffarv  ^ S ^.° n'V  r ^ ‘"flamed>  bleeding  will  be 

lik“a 

tr, 

gentle 
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gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb,  or  other  mild  purgatives. 
The  gouty  matter  is  likewife  to  be  folicited  towards 
the  extremities  by  warm  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
"&c.  The  perfpiration  ought  at  the  fame  time  to 
be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  liquors ; as  wine- 
whey,  with  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  or  a few  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum,  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  which 
may  be  known  from  the  fliminefs  of  the  ftools, 
mixed  with  pieces  of  decayed  worms,  &c.  medi- 
cines mult  be  given  to  kill  and  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min, as  the  powder  of  tin  with  purges  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel.  Afterwards  lime-water,  either  alone, 
or  with  a fmall  quantity  of  rhubarb  infufed,  will 
be  proper  to  {Lengthen  the  bowels,  and  prevent 
the  new  generation  of  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafioned  by  drinking  bad 
water.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  gene- 
rally proves  epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  or  any  other  dileafe  proceeds  fiom 
the  ufe  of  unwholelbme  water,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it 
may  be  corre&ed  by  mixing  with  it  quick-  lime, 
chalk,  or  the  like. 

In  people  whole  ftomachs  are  weak,  violent  ex- 
ercife  immediately  after  eating  will  occafion  a looie- 
nefs.  Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it 
will  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exerciie, 
to  ufe  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengt  i- 
en  the  ftomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  01 the 
bitter  and  aftringent  ingredients,  m white-* me. 
Such  oerfons  ought  likewife  to  tike  frequently  a 
rrlafs  or  two  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

13  From  whatever  caule  a loofenefs  proceeds,  wi 
it  is  found  neceffary  to  check  it,  the  diet  ought  to 
confift  of  rice  boiled  with  milk,  and  flavouiec  " 

«-ire  irllv-  fa^o,  with  red  port ; ai 
cinnamon  rice-jeny,  Jr;nk 

the  lighter  forts  of  fleih-meat  roafted.  1 - 
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may  be  thin  water-gruel,  rice-water,  or  weak  broth 
made  from  lean  veal,  or  with  a fheep’s  head,  as  be- 
ing more  gelatinous  than  mutton,  beef,  or  chicken- 
broth. 

Perfons  who,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to 
frequent  returns  of  this  difeafe,  fhould  live  tem- 
perately, avoiding  crude  fummer  fruits,  all  un- 
wholefome  food,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They 
ought  likewife  to  beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or 
whatever  may  obftrudt  the  perfpiration,  and  mould 
wear  flannel  next  their  fkin.  All  violent  paffions, 
as  fear,  anger,  &c.  are  likewife  carefully  to  be 
guarded  again!!. 


• OF  VOMITING. 

Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as 
excels  in  eating  and  drinking;  foulnefs  of  the  fto- 
rnach;  the  acrimony  of  the  aliments;  a tranflation 
ot  the  morbific  matter  of  ulcers,  of  the  gout,  the 
eryfipelas,  or  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  a loofenefs  having  been 
too  luddenly  Hopped;  from  the  ftoppage  of  any 
cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles  the 
mnjes,  &c  from  a weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,5  the 
co he,  the  iliac  paflion,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  «ra- 
vel,  worms  ; or  from  any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into 
the  ftomach  It  ,s  an  ufual  fymptom  of  injuries 
pone  to  the  brant;  as  contufions,  compreflions  &c 
It  is  l.kewue  a fymptom  of  wounds  or  mflamma 

k^it.d,aphra§^  Tiverj 

Vomiting  may  be  occafloned  by  unufual  mo 

merly 
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merly  produced  vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  a regurgitation  of  the  bile  into  the  ftomach  : 
in  this  cafe,  what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally 
of  a yellow  or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter 
tafte.  Perfons  who  are  fubjeil  to  nervous  affec- 
tions are  often  fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of 
vomiting.  Laftly,  vomiting  is  a common  fymp- 
tom  of  pregnancy.  In  this  cafe  it  generally  comes 
on  about  two  weeks  after  the  ftoppage  of  the 
menjes f and  continues  during  the  firlt  three  or  four 
months. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach  or 
indigeftion,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a difeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted  by  drinking  lukewarm  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a- flop  to  the  vomiting, 
a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  worked 
off  with  weak  camomile- tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  or  the  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  occafion  vo- 
miting, all  means  mult  be  ufed  to  reftore  thefe  dif- 
charges;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  their  place 
muff  be  fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening 
iffues,  ferons,  perpetual  blifters,  &c. 

When  vomiting  is  the  effetf:  of  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  mitigated  bv  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  body  gently  open.  The  bleeding  however 
oup-ht  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time,  and  the 
purgatives  fhould  be  of  tne  inildeft  kind,  as  figs, 
ft e wed  prunes,  manna,  or  fenna.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  moft  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning,  imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented  by  taking  a di (la  of  coffee,  tea,  or  fome 
fight  breakfaft  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  at- 
flifted  with  vomiting  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both  m 
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body  and  mind.  They  fhould  neither  allow  their 
ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fhould  they  eat 
much  at  once.  Gold  water  is  a very  proper  drink 
in  this  cafe;  if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little  brandy- 
may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  fpirits  are  low,  and 
the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinnamon- 
water,  with  a little  marmalade. of  quinces  or  oranges, 
may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  Peruvian  bark 
infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  with  as  much  rhubarb  as 
will  keep  the  body,  gently  open,  is  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe.  The  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a 
good  medicine.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dole  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  a- 
glals  of  wine  or  water.  Habitual  vomitings  are 
fometimes  alleviated  by  making  oyfters  a principal 
part  of  diet. 


A vomiting,  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
ftomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The'befl 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  magnefia  alba,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a dilh  of  tea  or 
a little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a day,  or  oftner 
if  neceflary,  to  keep  the  body  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paffions, 
or  affiedtions  of  the  mind,  all  evacuants  muft  be 
carefully  avoided,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are 
exceedingly  dangerous.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have 
the  mind  foothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial 
as  negus,  or  a little  brandy  and  water,  to  which  a 

addeddr°PS  °f  laudanum  may  oecafionally  be 

. Whe"  vorniting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  ftomach,  mufk,  caftor,  and  other 
anti  fpafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Warm  and 
aromatic  plafters  have  likewife  a good  effedt.  The 
ftomach -pi after  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  dif- 

penfatory 
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penfatory  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach^ 
or  a plafter  of  theriaca , which  will  anfwer  rather 
better.  Aromatic  medicines  may  likewife  be  taken 
inwardly,  as  cinnamon  or  mint-tea,  wine  with 
fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  may  be  rubbed  with  sether,  or,  if  that  can- 
not be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or  other  fpirits. 
The  belly  fhould  be  fomented  with  warm  water, 
or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the  bread;  in  a warm 

bath.  . 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  taken  in 

the  aft  of  effervefcence,  of  fmgular  ufe  in  flopping 
a vomiting,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeded, 
Thefe  may° be  prepared  by  diffolving  a drachm  of 
the  fait  of  tartar  in  an  ounce  and  half  of  frefh  le- 
mon juice,  and  adding  to  it  an  ounce  of  pepper- 
mint-water, the  fame  quantity  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  and  a little  white  fugar.  This  draught 
muft  be  fwallowed  before  the  effervefcence  is  quite 
over,  and  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  or 
oftner,  if  the  vomiting  be  violent.  A violent 
vomitino-has  fometimes  been  flopped  by  cupping 
on  the  region  of  the  ftomach  after  all  other  means 

had  failed.  . , 

As  the  leafl  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vo- 

mitincr  aaain,  even  after  it  has  been  flopped,  the 
patient  muft  avoid  all  manner  of  adtion.  1 he  diet 
muft  be  fo  regulated  as  to  fit  eafy  upon  the  ftomachj 
and  nothing  fhould  be  taken  that  is  hard  of  di- 
cretiion  We  do  not  however  mean  that  the  pa- 
rent fhould  live  entirely  upon  flops.  Solid  food, 
in  this  cafe,  often  fits  cafier  on  the  ftomach  than 

liquids. 
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OF  THE  DIABETES,  AND  OTHER 
DISORDERS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
AND  BLADDER. 


THE  d iabetes  is  a frequent  and  exceffive  dis- 
charge of  urine.  It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
among  young  people;  but  often  attacks  perfons  in 
the  decline  of  life,  efpecially  thofe  who  follow  the 
more  violent  employments,  or  have  been  hard 
drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 

quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c. 
where  the  patient  has  fuflered  by  exceffive  evacua- 
tions; it  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  great  fatigue, 
as  riding  longjournies  upon  a hard-trotting  horfe’ 
carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It  may  be 
brought  on  by  hard  drinking,  or  the  ufe  of  ftrono- 
Stimulating  diuretic  medicines,  as  Endure  of  can- 
tbariCes,  Spirits  of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It 
is  often  the  effed  of  drinking  too  great  quantities 
mineral  waters.  Many  imagine  that  thefe  will 
do  them  no  fervice  unlels  they  be  drank  in  arear 
quantities,  bv  which  miftake  it  often  happens^that 
• tley  J)CCafion  worfe  difeafes  than  thofe  they  were 
intended  to  cure.  In  a word,  this  difeafe  may  ei- 
ther proceed  from  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs 
which  fecrete  the  urine,  from  fomething  that  ftimu- 

ft  “s  ofCtht' h|CyH  t00,m“ch>  or  from  a thin  diffolved 
-ate  of  the  blood,  which  makes  too  ureat  a auan 

my  of  it  run  off  by.  the  urinary  paffaL  q 
SYMPTOMS.— ,n. a diaSeL.  ?ie  urine  ge- 
cxcecds  ln  Suanticy  all  the  liquid  food  whfch 
9 the 
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the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale,  of  a fweet* 
ifh  tafte,  and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The  patient  has 
a continual  thirft,  with  fome  degree  of  fever;  his 
mouth  is  dry,  and  he  (pits  frequently  a frothy 
fpittle.  The  ftrength  fails,  the  appetite  decays, 
and  the  fleffi  waftes  away  till  the  patient  is  reduced 
to  {kin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of  the  bowels; 
and  frequently  the  loins,  tefticles,  and  feet  are 

fwelled. 

This  difeafe  may  generally  be  cured  at  the  be- 
ginning; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the  cure 
becomes  very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and  very 
old  people,  a perfect  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  that  {Emulates  the 

urinary  paflfages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mu  ft 
be  avoided.  For  this  reafon  the  patient  ffiould  live 
chiefly  on  folid  food.  His  thirft  may  be  quenched 
with  acids;  as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar. 
The  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as  rice,  (ago,  and 
falop,  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food.  Ot 
animal  fubftances,  ffiell-ftfli  are  to  be  preferred  ; 

as.oyfters,  crabs,  &c. 

The  drink  may  be  Briftol-water.  When  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  lime-water,  in  which  a due 
proportion  of  oak-bark  has  been  macerated,  may 
be  ufed.  The  white  deco&ion  *,  with  ifinglafs  dil- 
folved  in  it,  is  likewife  a very  proper  drink. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercj[e>  H 

his  (kin.  A large  ftrengt hcnmg  plaftcr  m r ^ 
plied  to  the  back;  or,  what  will  anfwe - beta  , 
great  part  of  the  body  may  be  wrapt  in  pi 
* See  Appendix,  White  Decofiion. 


medi- 
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MEDICINE. -Gentle  purges,  if  the  patienc 

be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  difeafe,  have  a 
good  effed.  They  may  confift  of  rhubarb,  with 
cardamum  feeds,  or  any. other  fpiceries,  infuied  in 
wine,  and  may  be  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep 
the  body  gently  open. 

The  patient  muft  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a drachm  of  powder 
made  of  equal  parts  of  allum  and  the  infpiffated 
juice  commonly  called  ‘Terra  Japonica , may  be 
taken  four  times  a-day,  or  oftner,  if  the  flomach. 
will  bear  it.  The  allum  muft  firft  be  melted  in  a 
crucible;  afterwards  they  may  both  be  pounded 
together.  Along  with  every  dofe  of  this  powder 
the  patient  may  take  a tea-cupful  of  the  tindlure  of 
rofes*. 


If  the  patient’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allum  in 
fu bitan ce,  whey  may  be  made  of  it,  and  taken  in 
the  dofe  of  a tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
The  allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling  two  Eno-. 
iuh  quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with  three 
drachms  of  allum,  till  the  curd  feparates. 

Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even  though 
the  patient  refts  well.  They  take  off  fpafm  and 
irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  force  of 
the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s 
drink  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

The  belt  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine.  A drachm  of  bark  may 

aYatkenfhea  S a,r0f  red  P°[t0r  Cl3ret  thrce  timcs 

a-day.  T he  medicine  will  be  both  more  efficiri 
OUS  and  ids  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  orTwenty  dropi 
of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  each  dole 

the  de“S  £'nn0t  take,the  bark  in  fobilance  may  ufe 

Wine;rnYYaVpYXedda:tvleqUaj 


* See  Appendix,  TinSurt  of  Rofes. 
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There  is  a difeafe  incident  to  labouring  people  in 
the  decline  of  life,  called  an  I N C 0 N T I- 
NENCT  of  urine.  But  this  is  very  different 
from  a diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involun- 
tarily by  drops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual 
quantity.  This  difeafe  is  rather  troublefome  than 
dangerous.  It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  ot  the 
fphinCter  of  the  bladder,  and  is  often  the  effeCt  of 
a palfy.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or 
injuries  occafioned  by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural 
labours,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effed  of  a fe- 
ver. It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe 
of  ftron'g  diuretics,  or  of  ftimulating  medicines  in- 
jected into  the  bladder. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  and  corroborating  medicines,  fuch  as 
have  been  mentioned  above;  but  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  feen  it  cured. 

In  an  incontinency  of  urine,  from  whatever  caufe, 
a piece  of  fponge  ought  to  be  worn,  or  a bladder 
applied  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  urine 
from  galling  and  excoriating  the  parts. 


OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreffiofl 
of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  cauies;  as  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder ; fmall  Hones 
or  gravel  lodging  in  the  urinary  paffages,  hard 
faces  lying  in  the  reSum,  pregnancy,  a fpafm  or 
contraction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood 
in  the  bladder  itfelf,  a fuelling  of  the  hemorrhoi- 
dal veins,  &c.  , 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  catheter,  both  to 

remove  the  obftruCting  matter,  and  to  draw  ofl  the 
urine;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be  man  a 
with  fafety  by  perfons  (killed  in  furgery,  we  (hall 
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fay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe.  A bougee  may  be 
11  fed  by  any  cautious  hand,  and  will  often  fucceed 
better  than  the  catheter. 

- We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftrudions 
of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuants.  Bleeding, 
as  far  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  is  necef- 
fary,  efpecially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  topi- 
cal inflammation.  Bleeding  in  this  cafe  not  only 
abates  the  fever,  by  leftening  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, but,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  it  takes  ofF 
the  fpaim  or  ftridure  upon  the  veflfds  which  occa- 
fioned  the  obftrudion. 

After  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  be  ufed. 
Thefe  may  either  confiftof  warm  water  alone,  or  of 
decodions  of  mild  vegetables;  as  mallows,  camo- 
mile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  to  the  part  affeded,  or  adarge  blad- 
der filled  with  the  decoction  may  be  kept  conti- 
nually upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  themfelves 
into  a flannel-bag,  and  apply  them  to  the  part, 
which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method.  Thefe 
continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped  in  the  de- 
codion,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  part  equally 

In  all  obftrudions  of  urine,  the  body  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not  however  to  be  attempted 
bydlrong  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  clyfters,  or 
gentle  infufions  of  lenna  and  manna.  Clyfters  in 
this  cafe  not  only  open  the  body,  but  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  an  internal  fomentation,  and  greatly  af- 

fift  in  lemoving  the  fpafms  of  the  bladder  and  parts 
adjacent.  1 

. food  muft  be  light,  and  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or  decoc- 
tions and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vegetables,  as 
marfli-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c.  A tW 
fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a drachm 
of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into  the  pa- 

Y 2 dent’s 
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tient’s  drink  ; and,  if  there  be  no  inflammation,  he 
may  drink  fmall  gin-punch. 

Perfons  fubjedt  to  a fuppreflion  of  urine  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  fhould  be  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  fhould  avoid  all 
acids  and  auftere  wines,  fhould  take  lufficient  ex- 
ercife,  lie  hard,  and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  oc- 
cupations. 

OF  THE  GRAVEL  AND  STONE. 

When  fmall  {tones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or 
difeharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is  faid 
to  be  aftlidted  with  the  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe 
{tones  happens  to  make  a lodgment  in  the  bladder 
for  fome  time,  it  accumulates  frelh  matter,  and  at 
length  becomes  too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  {tone. 

CAUSES. The  {tone  and  gravel  may  be 

occafioned  by  high  living  ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  aftrin- 
gent  wines  j a fedentary  life  5 lying  too  hot,  foft, 
or  too  much  on  the  back  j the  conftant  ufe  of  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  earthy  or  {tony  particles  ; ali- 
ments of  an  aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c. . It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition. 
Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  thofe  who  have 
been  much  afflidted  with  the  gout  or  rheumatifm, 
are  moft  liable  to  it. 

SYMPTOMS.- Small  {tones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occaflon  pain  in  the  loins  ; fleknefs;  vo- 
miting; and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the 
ftone^efeends  into  the  ureter,  and  is  too  large  to 
pafs  along  with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are 
increafed  ; the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affedted  fide  are  benumbed  ; 
the  tefticles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the  urine  is 
obftrudted. 


A {tone 
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A {tone  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain,  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  water; 
from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or  ftoppin 
fuddenly  when  it  was  running  in  a full  Aream  ; by 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  on 
a rough  road ; from  a white,  thick,  copious,  flunk- 
ing, mucous  fediment  in  the  urine;  from  an  itch- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  penis-,  from  bloody  urine; 
from  an  inclination  to  go  to  ftool  during  the  dif- 
charge  of  urine  ; from  the  patient’s  palling  his  urine 
more  eafily  when  lying  than  in  an  ereft  pofture ; 
from  a kind  of  convulfive  motion  occafloned  by 
the  (harp  pain  in  diicharging  the  laft  drops  of  the 
urine;  and  laftly,  from  founding  or  learching  with 
the  catheter. 

REGIMEN. Perfons  afflided  with  the  gra- 

vel or  ftone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or 
heating  nature,  as  fait  meats,  four  fruits,  &c. 
Their  diet  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things 
as  tend  to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to 
keep  the  body  open.  Artichokes,  afparagus,  fpin- 
nage,  lettuce,  parfley,  fuccory,  purflane"  turnips, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  radilhes,  may  be  fafely  eaten. 
Onions,  leeks,  and  cellery  are,  in  this  cafe,  rec- 
koned medicinal.  The  moil  proper  drinks  are 
whey,  butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water; 
decodions  or  infufions  of  the  roots  of  marfh-tnaT 
lows,  parfley,  liquorice,  or  of  other  mild  mucila- 
ginous vegetables,  as  linfeed,  lime-tree  buds  or 
leaves,  &c.  If  the.  patient  has  been  accuftomed  * 

to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  fmall  ein- 
punch.  6 


Gentle  exercife  is  propers  but  violent  motion  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 
advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Per- 
sons affixed  with  gravel  often  pafs  a great  number 
of  lfones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a car- 

'1'  3 riage; 
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riage  ; but  thofe  who  have  a {tone  in  the  bladder 
are  feldom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exeroile. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  difeafe, 
a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged.  Were 
people  careful,  upon  the  fird  fymptoms  of  gravel, 
to  obferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to  take 
{Efficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried  off,  or 
at  lead  prevented  from  increafing;  but  if  the  fame 
courfe  which  occafioned  the  difeafe  is  perfided  in, 
it  muff  be  aggravated. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a done 
{ticking  in  the  ureter  or  fome  part  of  the  urinary 
paffages,  the  patient  mud  be  bled,  warm  fomenta- 
tions  ffiould  likewife  be  applied  to  the  part  affe&ed, 
emollient  clyders  adminidered,  and  diluting  mu- 
cilaginous liquors  drank,  &c.  The  treatment  of 
this  cafe  has  been  fully  pointed  out  under  the  ar- 
ticles, inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  <.o 

which  we  refer.  . _ 

Dr.  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  lubject  to 

frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
done  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two 
or  three  hours  before  breakfad,  an  Engliffi  pmt  or 
cyder  or  cockle-fhell  lime-water.  The  Dodtor 
very  judly  obferves,  that  though  this  quantity 
nfiaht  be  too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effeft  in 
dilfolving  a done  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  may  very 

probably  prevent  its  growth.  • tu*T)nc 

F When  a done  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  D 

tor  recommends  Alicant  foap,  and  o\ del  or 

(hell  lime-water *,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
manner:  The  patient  mud  (wallow  every  day, ja 
any  form  that  is  lead  difagreeable,  an  ounce : o 
internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  hree 
four  Engliffi  pints  of  oyder  or  cocUe-ffiel 


See  Appendix,  himt-water. 


water. 
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water.  The  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes ; 
the  largeft  to  be  taken  fading  in  the  morning  early; 
the  lecond  at  noon ; and  the  third  at  feven  in  the 
evening;  drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water;  the  remainder  of  which  he  may 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead 
of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  (hould  begin  with  a fmaller  quan- 
tity of  the  lime-water  and  loapthan  that  mentioned 
above;  at  firft  an  Englifli  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drachms  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken  daily. 
This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe  by  de- 
grees, and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abatement  of 
his  complaints,  for  feveral  months;  nay,  if  the 
ftone'be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  likewife  be 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely  pained,  not 
only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime-water  in  fmall 
quantities,  buc  to  take  the  fecond  or  third  lime- 
water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However,  after  he  has 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thefe  medicines, 
he  may  not  only  take  the  firft  water,  but,  if  he 
finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its  diftolving 
power  ft  1 11  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond  time  on 
frefh  calcined  (hells. 

"Ihe  cauftic  alkali,  or  foap-lees,  is  the  medicine 
chiefly  in  vogue  at  prefent  for  the  done.  It  is  of  a 
very  acrid  nature,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  given 
in  lome  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous  liquor;  as  veal- 
broth,  new  milk,  linfeed-tea,  a folution  of  gum- 
arabic,  or  a decoftion  of  marfli- mallow  roots.  The 
patient  muft  begin  with  fmall  dofes  of  the  lees,  as 
thirty  or  forty  drops,  and  increafe  by  degrees,  as 
far  as  the  ftomach  can  bear  it*. 

f cauft'c  slkali  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of 
quicL-lime  with  one  of  potalhes,  and  buffering  them  to  Itand  till 
the  lixivium  be  formed,  which  mull  be  carefully  filtrated  before 
it  >e  ufed.  If  the  folution  does  not  happen  readily,  a imall 
quantity  of  water  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

Y 4 Though 
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Though  the  foap-lees  and  lime-water  are  the 
mod  powerful  medicines  which  have  hitherto  beeri 
difcovered  for  the  done;  yet  there  are  fome  things 
of  a more  fimple  nature,  which  in  certain  cafes  are 
found  to  be  beneficial,  and  therefore  delerve  a trial. 
An  infufion  of  the  feeds  of  daucus Jylveftris , or  wild 
carrot,  fweetened  with  honey,  has  been  found  tp 
give  confiderable  eafe  in  cafes  where  the  domach 
could  not  bear  any  thing  of  an  acrid  nature.  A 
decodtion  of  raw  coffee-berries  taken  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  or  ten  ounces, 
with  ten  drops  of  Tweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  has  likewife 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  bringing  away  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter  in  flakes.  Eloney  is 
likewife  found  to  be  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
may  be  taken  in  gruel,  or  in  any  other  form  thati$ 
more  agreeable. 

The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fhall  mention 
is  the  uva  urjt . It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
both  for  the  gravel  and  done.  It  feems  however 
to  be  in  all  refpedts  inferior  to  the  foap  and  lime- 
water;  but  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  has  fre- 
quently, to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gravelly  com- 
plaints. It  is  generally  taken  in  powder  from  half 
a drachm  to  a whole  .drachm,  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  It  may  however  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  feven  or  eight  drachms  a-day,  with  great  fafety 
and  good  effedl. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

OF  INVOLUNTARY  DISCHARGES 
OF  BLOOD. 

SPONTANEOUS  or  involuntary  difcharges  of 

blood,  often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the 

bodv.  Thefe  however  are  fp  far  from  being  a»- 
J - ; " ways 


OF  BLOOD. 
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ways  dangerous,  that  they  prove  often  falutary. 
When  fuch  difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  Nor  indeed  is  it  proper  at  any  time  to 
flop  them,  unlefs  they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life.  Moft  people,  afraid  of  the  fmall- 
eft  difcharge  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body, 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  ftyptic  and  aftringent 
medicines,  by  which  means  an  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  fome  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned, 
which,  had  the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on, 
might  have  been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mud  not  be  flop- 
ped. They  are  always  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  re- 
lieve herfelf;  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the 
confequence  of  obftru&ing  them.  It  may  indeed 
be  fometimes  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch 
difcharges ; but  even  this  requires  the  greatefl  cau- 
tion. In  (lances  might  be  given  where  the  flopping 
of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one  of  the 
Angers,  has  proved  fatal. 

. In  the  early  Period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the  nofe 
is  very  common.  Thofe'  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  years  are  more  liable  to  hsemoptoe,  or  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period 
of  life,  hasmorrho^al  fluxes  are  moft  common- 
and  in  the  decline  of  life,  difcharges  of  blood  from 
the  urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofitecaufes 

fion ' 0f7he' 'bod  are  °Win?  t0  a particular  conftrucl 

S t°f  thC|  Ve“S*  * habftr&c!nt  At 

the'  WoXowhae4PonTPt[icu™ar  dete™ination  of 
the  htemorrhoidal  veins  &r  Th^’  3S  'n  ^ea°’ 

blood. 
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blood,  in  which  cafe  there  is  generally  fome  degree 
of  fever:  this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  oc- 
cafloned  by  an  obftrudted  perlpiration,  or  a ftric- 
ture  upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular 
part  of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers, 
the  dyfentery,  thefcurvy,  the  malignant  fmall-pox, 
&c.  there  are  often  very  great  difcharges  of  blood 
from  different  parts  of  the  body.  They  may  like- 
wife be  brought  on  by  too  liberal  an  ufe  of  medi- 
cines which  tend  to  diffolve  the  blood,  as  cantha- 
rides,  the  volatile  alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  quality  may  likewife  occafion 
haemorrhages j as  alfo  ftrong  purges  and  vomits,  or 
any  thing  that  greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  pafiions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
likewife  have  this  effe<ft.  Thefe  often  caufe  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  and  I have  known  them  fometimes 
occafion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain.  Violent  ef- 
forts of  the  body,  by  overftraining'or  hurting  the 
veffels,  may  have  the  fame  effedt,  efpecially  when 
the  body  is  long  kept  in  an  unnatural  pofture,  as 
hanging  the  head  very  low,  &c. 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mud  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with  gentle 
purges,  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  neceffary. 
It  will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in  this 
cafe  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to  avoid 
all  ftrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid,  hot, 
or  Emulating  quality.^  The  body  fiiould  be  kept 

cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or 
diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits  with  milk,  ana  vege- 
tables of  a nourifhing  nature,  as  fago,  lalop,  • 
His  drink  may  be  wine  diluted  with  water , a^ 
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fliarpened  with  the  juice  of- lemon,  vinegar,  oi* 
fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  bell  medicine  in  this  cafe 
is  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  may  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effedt  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  {Emulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to 
be  effedted  by  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet.  The 
patient  may  like  wife  take  frequently  about  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the  fame 
quantity  of  Iperma-ceti. 

When  an  obftru&ed  perforation,  or  a flridture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an 
haemorrhage,  it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extre- 
mities in  warm  water,  &c. 


OF  BLEEDING  AT  THE  NOSE. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded  by 
fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  flufhing  in 
the  face,  puliation  of  the  temporal  arteries,  heavi- 
es in  the -head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat  and 
itching  of  the  noftrils,  &c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood  this  difcharge 
is  very  lalutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the  head- 
ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epileply.  In  fevers 
' where  there  ^ a great  determination  of  blood  to- 
wards the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  is 
like  wife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver  and 

! n mr  arnd  °fcen  in  the  gouc  and  rheumatifm.  la 
all  difeafes  where  bleeding  is  neceffary,  a fponta- 

neous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  is  of  much 

knJetferV'Ce  tian  the  fame  quantity  lec  with  a 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  ,s  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flopped 

ino  with*  f a Cr?‘"°n  Praaice  t0  ftoP  the  bleed- 

ot  without  confiucring  whether  it  be  a dileaie,  or 

6 the 
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the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  conduct  proceeds  fron* 
fear;  but  it  has  often  bad,  and  fometimes  fatal 
confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  an  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary ; and 
therefore  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  lead  as 
long  as  the  patient  is  not  weakened  by  it. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfect  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped,  efpeciaily  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora, 
mentioned  above,  have  preceded  it.  In  this  cale 
it  cannot  be  flopped  without  rifking  the  patient  5 


life. 

In  fine,  whenever  bleeding  at  the  nofe  relieves 
any  bad  fymptom,  and  does  not  proceed  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  the  patient’s  life,  it  ought  not  to  be 
flopped.  But  when  it  returns  frequently,  or  con- 
tinues till  the  pulfe  becomes  low,  the  extremities 
bemn  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale,  or  the  patient 
complains  of  being  fick  or  faint,  it  mufl  imme- 
diately be  flopped.  , , r , 

For  this  purpofe  the  patient  fhould  be  fet  nearly 
upright,  with  his  head  reclining  a little,  and  his 
le^s  immerfed  in  water  about  the  warmth  of  new 
niTik.  His  hands  ought  likewife  to  be  put  in  luke-  , 
warm  water,  and  his  garters  maybe  tied  a little 
tighter  than  ufual.  Ligatures  may  be  applied  to 
the  arms,  about  the  place  where  they  are  ufua  ly 
made  for  bleeding,  and  with  nearly  the  fame  de- 
cree of  tightnels.  Thefe  muft  be  gradually  flack:, 
ened  as  the  blood  begins  to  flop,  and  removed  en- 
tirelv  as  loon  as  it  gives  over. 

Sometimes  dry  lint  put  up  the  noftrils  w.il  flop 
the  bleeding.  When  this  does  not  fucceed,  dolins 
of  lint  dipped  in  ttrong  fpir.ts  of  wine,  Jf 
put  up  the  noftrils,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Blue  vitriol  dill  ^ 


in 
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. water  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or 
a tent  dipped  in  the  white  of  an  egg  well  beat  up, 
may  be  rolled  in  a powder  made  of  equal  parts  of 
white  fugar,  burnt  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  and 
put  up  the  noflril  from  whence  the  blood  iffues. 

Internal  medicines  can  hardly  be  of  ufe  here,  as 
they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not 
however  be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce 
of  Glauber’s  fait,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manna, 
difTolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water. 
This  may  be  taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated,  if  it 
does  not  operate,  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  wa- 
ter and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftner,  if  the  flo- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  a flronger  medicine  be  ne- 
cefiary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tin&ure  of  rofes,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
may  be  taken  every  hour.  When  thefe  things 
cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may  drink  water,  with 
a little  common  fait  in  it,  or  equal  parts  of  water 
and  vinegar. 

If  the  genitals  be  immerfed  for  fome  time  in 
cold  water,  it  will  generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the 
nofe.  I have  not  known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  bleeding  is  flopped  out- 
wardly, it  continues  inwardly.  This  is  very  trouble- 
fome,  and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the  pa- 
tient  is  apt  to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  falls  afieep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to 
do  after  lofing  a great  quantity  of  blood. 

v hen  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  fuffocation 
rom  the  blood  getting  into  his  throat,  the  paATa^es 
may  be  flopped  by  drawing  threads  up  the  noflrils, 
and  bringing  them  out  at  the  mouth,  then  faften- 
ng  pieces  of  fpunge,  or  fmall  rolls  of  linen  cloth 
to  their  extremities;  afterwards  drawing  them  back 

thC  °Utfide  With  * d=- 


After 
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» 

After  the  bleeding  is  flopped,  the  patient;  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poffible.  He  Ihould 
not  pick  his  nofe,  nor  take  away  the  tents  or  clot- 
ted blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord, 
and  fhould  not  lie  with  his  head  low. 

Thofe  who  are  affedted  with  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  nofe  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in  warm 
water,  and  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 
ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  eredl  pofture  as  pof- 
fible, and  never  to  view  any  objecl  obliquely.  IB 
they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet,  with 
now  and  then  a cooling  purge,  is  the  fafeft  way  to 
leffen  it. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dtf- 
folved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  Ihould  be  rich 
and  nourifhing;  as  ftrong  broths  and  jellies,  fago- 
gruel  with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken 
and  perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time. 


OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND 

PILES. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hcemorrhoidal 
veffels  is  called  the  bleeding  pies . When  the  veffels 
only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are  ex- 
ceeding painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  blind  pies. 

Per  Ions  of  a loofe  fpungy  fibre,  of  a bulky  nze, 
who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary  inactive  1 e, 
are  moft  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe  It  is  often  owing 
to  a hereditary  difpofition.  Where  this  is  tie  ca  » 
it  attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than  w cn 
is  accidental.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  ' 
men,  efpecially  thofe  of  a fangume,  plethoric,  o 
fcorbutic  habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpohtion. 

The  piles  may  be  occafioned  by  an  ex 
blood,  by  ftrong  alo-tic  purges,  high-feaTon^.^ 
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drinking  great  quantities  of-Tweet  wines,  the  ne- 
gleft  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
occafions  hard  or  difficult  ftools.  Anger,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions,  will  likewife  occafion  the 
piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on  by 
fitting  on  the  damp  ground.  A pair  of  thin  breeches 
will  excite  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who  is  fubjedlto 
it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who  never  had  it 
before.  Pregnant  women  are  often  afflidted  with 
the  piles. 

? A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to 
be  treated  as  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary 
than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or 
carries  off  diieafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in 
the  gout,  rheumatifm,  aflhma,  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in  colics,  and 
inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  management  of  the  pati.ent,  regard  muft 
be  had  to  his  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ftrength,  and 
manner  of  living.  A difcharge  which  might  be 
exceffive  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  -may  be  very 
moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  another.  That  only 
is  to  be  efteemed  dangerous  which  continues  too 
long,  and  is  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  wafte  the  pa- 
tiem  s ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and 
other  fundbons  neceilary  to  life. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  the"  difcharge  muft  be 
checked  by  a proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  me- 

flDIET  muft  be  cool  but  nourifhino-, 
confifhng  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  ve4* 
tables  and  broths.  The  drink  may  be  chalybeate 
ater,  orange-whey,  decbdions  or  infufions  of-the 

Un  ,n  the  quantity  0f  un  ounce-  three  or 

four 
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four  times  a-day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  gieat 
repute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  iuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effects;  but  when  taken 
as  here  diredted,  and  duly  perfifted  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinary  cures  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  the 
tindure  of  rofesj  a tea-cupful  of  which  may  be 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  con- 

Icrvc#  • • 

The  Peruvian  bark  is  likewife  proper  in  this, 

cafe,  both  as  a ftrengthener  and  aftringent.  Halt 
a drachm  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red-wine, 
fharpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol,- 

three  or  four  times  a-day.  . ,.  ; 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical, 

and  return  regularly  once  a-month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe  they  are  always  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a falutary  difcharge  and  by  no  means  0 
be  Hopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their  health 
by  Hopping  a periodical  difcharge  of  blood  from 

the  haemorrhoidal  veins.  > ..  r 

In  the  blind  piles  bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe> 
The  diet  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
S and  diluting.  St  it  » n-ffary  to 
the  body  be  kept  gently  open.  1 his  may  oc 

te  b/  fmaU  jofes  «%£?«*££ 

^S^tea^^aken^woo^« 

of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day^  ial. 

Emollient  clyHers  are  here  ''  Xftion  of  the 
but  there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aRriSi  ^ ^ 
anus,  that  they  cannot  be  thrown 
I have  known  a vomit,  have  a very  D When 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful  and  fwelled, 
but  difcharge  nothing,  the  patient  mull  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  Fie  may  likewife  apply  a 
linen  cloth  dipped  in  warm  fpirits  of  wine  to  the 
part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of 
Jeeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do  not  produce  a 
difcharge,  and  the  piles  appear  large,  leeches  mud 
be  applied  as  near  them  as  poffible,  or,  if  they  will 
fix  upon  the  piles  themfelves,  fo  much  the  better. 
When  leeches  will  not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is 
attended  with  no  danger. 

. Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  I do  non 

• * Jt  any  effects  from  thefe  worth 

mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep  the 
part  moift,  which  may  be  done'  as  well  by  a fofc 
poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplafm.  When  the 
pain  however  is  very  great,  a liniment  made  of 
two  ounces  of  emollient  ointment,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  liquid  laudanum,  beat  up  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  may  be  applied. 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  only  which  is  called  an  bsmoptoe,  or 
°f  blood.  Perfons  of  a (lender  make,  and  a 
lax  fibre.  Who  have  long  necks  and  (Irak  breads 

-.n  thefor  int  “Vs  dife,fe-  h is  moft  common 
n the  fpring,  and  generally  attacks  people  before 

hey  arrive  at  the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life 

been  ruhiefl™0"^?™''0"’  that  thofe  who  have 
bj  t0  b'cfdlnS  at  tha  nofe  when  younr, 

CAUsTs  m° a ',ablc  t0  an  tenoptoe. 

excefs  of  bloor'fmm  f m°Pt,°e  "“>r  P™**  fr0™ 
00dj  from  a^peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 

lungs. 
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lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  breath.  It  is 
often  occafioned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running, 
wreftling,  finging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as 
have  weak  lungs  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They 
fhould  likewife  guard  againft  violent  paffions,  ex- 
ceffive  drinking,  and  every  thing  that  occafions  a 
rapid  circulation  of  the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occafioned  by  hard  bodies 
getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling  down 
upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  that  tender  organ. 
The  obftrudtion  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation  may 
occafion  a fpitting  of  blood  ; as  neglett  of  bleeding 
or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons,  the  ftoppageof  the 
bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the  menfes  in  women,  &c. 
It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a polypus,  fcirrhous 
concretions,  or  any  thing  that  obftru&s  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  It  is  often  theef- 
fe£t  of  a long  and  violent  cough  ; in  which  cafe  it  is 
generally  the  forerunner  of  a confumption.  A vio- 
lent degree  of  cold  fuddenly  applied  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  will  occafion  an  haemoptoe.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  breathing  air  which 
is  too  much  rarified  to  be  able  properly  to  expand 
the  lungs.  This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who 
work  in  hot  places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  or 
the  like.  It  is  likewife  faid  to  happen  to  fuch  as 
afcend  to  the  top  of  very  high  mountains,  as  the 
Peak  of  Teneriff,  &c. 

Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fymptom, 
and  in  fome  difeales  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and  fun- 
dry  other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  confump- 
tion, it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  fhews  that  the  lungs 

are  ulcerated.  SYMP- 
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SYMPTOMS. Spittingof  blood  is  generally 

preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion  of 
the  bread,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  uffiered  in 
with  fhivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  coftive- 
nefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pain  of  the  back 
and  loins,  &c.  As  thefe  fhew  a general  dri&ure 
upon  the  veffels,  and  a tendency  of  the  blood  to 
inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the  forerunners 
of  a very  copious  difcharge.  The  above  fymptoms 
dt>  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  o-ums 
or  fauces,  by  which  means  thefe  may  always  be 
diftinguiffied  from  an  ha?moptoe.  Sometimes  the 
blood  that  is  fpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  co- 
lour 5 and  at  other  times  it  is  thick,  and  of  a dark 
or  blackiffi  colour  j nothing  however  can  be  infer- 
red from  this  circumftance,  but  that  the  blood  has 
lain  a longer  or  ffiorter  time  in  the  bread  before  ic 
was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a drong  healthy  perfon 
or  a lound  conditution,  is  not  very  dangerous  : but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons 
of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  with  difficulty  removed 
When  it  proceeds  from  a fcirrhus  or  polypus  of 
the  lungs,  it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater  when 
the  difcharge  proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a lar^e 
veffel  than  of  a lmall  one.  When  the  exrravafated. 
blood  is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  bread,  in 
corrupts,  and  greatly  increafes  the  danger  When 
the  blood  proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  iun*s  it 
is  generally  fatal.  ° * ■ 

REGIMEN.— — The  patient  ought  to  be  keot 
cool  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  heats  the  body  or 
quickens  the  circulation,  increai'es  the  danger 
The  mmd  ought  hkewife  to  be  foothed.  and  every 

d rt  L"  m bX  WS  ‘h  r Paffi0ns  avoidcd-  The 

diet  Ihotiid  befoft.  cooling,  and  (lender  j as  rice 

Z 2 boiled 
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boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths,  barley -gruels,  pa- 
nado,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe,  can  fcarce  be 
too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufficient  to  iupport 
the  patient  for  fome  days.  All  Itrong  liquors  m u ft 
be  avoided.  The  patient  may  drink  milk  and  wa- 
ter, barley-water,  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Every  thing  however  fhould  be  drank  cold, 
and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  He  Ihould.  ob- 
ferve  the  ftridteft  filence,  or  at  leal!  lpeak  with  a 
very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  theother  involuntary 

difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly  flop- 
ped by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifchief  is  often 
done  by  thefe  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  on.  It 
may  however  proceed  fo  far  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient, and  even  endanger  his  life  ; in  which  cafe  pro- 
per means  mult  be  ufed  for  restraining  it. 

The  body  fnould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diets  as  roafted  apples,  hewed  prunes,  and 
fuch  like.  If  thefe  Should  not  have  the  dehred 
effect,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lenitive  electuary  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceffaiy. 
If  the  bleeding  proves  .violent,  ligatures  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  as  directed  for  a bleeding 

a'  Iflheratient  be  hot  or  feverilh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe;  a fcruple  o 
half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in .a  cup  l 
his  ordinary  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink 
may  likewil'e  be  (harpened  with  acids,  as _ju  c _ 
lemon,  or  a tew  drops  of  tee  pint  0f 

or  he  may  take  frequently  a cup  ot  the  tinflur 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm 
Hkewife  S very  good  effeft  m ddeale.  Op.ft 
ates  too  are  fometimes  beneficial;  but  • >- 

be  adminifiered  with  caution,  len  or  twelv  kf 
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of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-wa- 
ter twice  a-day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  pro- 
vided they  be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  likewife  a very  good 
medicine  in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  luffi- 
cient  quantity,  and  long  enough  perfifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
ounces  a-day;  and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
a cough,  it  fhould  be  made  into  an  ele&uary  with 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  neceffary,  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol  may  be  given 
in  a glafs  of  water  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeft  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe  fhould  avoid  all  excefs.  Their  diet  fhouki 
be  light  and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of  milk  and 
vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware  of  vi- 
gorous efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agitations 
of  the  mind. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD. 

This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges 
of  blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but 
it  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pain 
of  the  ftomach,  ficknefs,  and  naufea;  and  is  ac- 
companied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  faint- 
ing fits. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  periodical;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous.  It  often  proceeds  from 
an  obftrudlion  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and  fome- 
times from  the  flopping  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux 
in  men.  . It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing  that 
greatly  ftimulates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as  ftrono- 
vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  fharp  or  hard  fub- 

^ 3 fiances 
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fiances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  &c.  It  is  often 
the  efifeft  of  obftru£lions  in  the  liver,  the  fpleen, 
or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  likewife  pro- 
ceed from  external  violence,  as  blows  or  bruifes, 
or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce  inflamma- 
tion. In  hyfteric  women,  vomiting  of  blood  is  a 
very  common,  but  by  no  means  a dangerous  fymp- 
tom. 

A great  part  of  the  dangg-  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfentery 
or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  bell  way 
of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyflers. 
Purges  mud  not  be  given  till  the  difeharge  is,  ftopt, 
otherwise  they  will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and  in- 
creafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink  muft 
be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fome- 
times  proved  a remedy,  but  it  will  lucceed  better 
when  fharpened  with  the  weak  Ipirits  of  vitriol. 
When  there  are  figns  of  an  inflammation,  bleeding 
may  be  neceflaryj  but  the  patient’s  weaknefs  will 
feldom  permit  it.  Opiates  may  be  of  uie;  but 
they  mull  be  given  in  very  imall  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  twice  or  thrice 

a-day.  # , 

After  the  difeharge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally troubled  with  gripes,  occafioned  by.  the 
acrimony  of  the  blood  lodged  in  the  intcftines, 

gentle  purges  will  be  neceflary, 

% * 

0 

OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  is  a difeharge  of  blood  from  the  veflfels  of 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  occafioned  by  their  being 
either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is  more  ^ 
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lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different  circum- 
ftances  which  attend  it. 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly  without  in- 
terruption and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from  the 
kidneys;  but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quantity,  of 
a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and  pain  about 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds  from  the  blad- 
der. When  bloody  urine  is  occafioned  by  a rouo-h 
ftone  defending  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder, 
which  wounds  the  ureters , it  is  attended  with  a 
fharp  pain  in  the  back,  and  difficulty  of  making 
water.  If  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  hurt  by  a 
ftone,  and  the  bloody  urine  follows,  it  is  attended 
with  the  moil  acute  pain,  and  a previous  ftoppaoe 
of  urine.  0 

- Bloody  urine  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens, 
hard  riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  ulcers  of  the  bladder,  from  a ftone 
lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  violent  purges,  or 
fharp  diuretic  medicines*  efpecially  cantharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger:  but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  fhews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  paffages..  Sometimes  this  dif- 
charge  proceeds  from  excefs  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  r ’ 


very  great,  it  may  waite  the  natienr’e 


which  would  be  foreign  tro  our  purpofe. 
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If-  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  and  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary.  The 
body  mult  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines;  as  cream  of 
tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of  lenitive 
eledtuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a diflolved 
ftate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom  of 
fome  malignant  difeafe;  as  the  fmall-pox,  a putrid 
fever,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  life 
depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
and  acids,  as  has  already  been  fhewn. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  muft  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  quality, 
as  decodtions  of  marfh-mallow  roots  with  liquorice, 
folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  i hree  ounces  of 
marfh-mallow  roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice, 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to 
one;  two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diflolved  in  the  ftrained 
liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 
times  a-day. 

The  early  ufe  of  aflringents  in  this  difeafe  has 
often  bad  confequcnces.  When  the  flux  is  flop- 
ped too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  con- 
fined in  the  vefiels,  may  produce  inflammations, 
abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  If  however  the  caie  be  urgent, 
or  the  patient  feems  to  fuller  from  the  lols  of  blood, 
gentle  aflringents  may  be  neceflary.  In  this  eale 
the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces  of  lime- 
water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tindture  of  Peru- 
vian bark,  three  times  a-day. 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  moft  common  in  marfhy  countries,  where,  after 
hot  and  dry  fummers,  it  is  apt  to  become  epidemic. 
Perfons  are  moft  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the 
air  is  confined  and  unvvholefome.  Hence  it  often 
proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  Ihipboard,  in  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES.— — The  dyfentery  may  be  occafioned 
by  any  thing  that  ohftru&s  the  perfpiration,  or  ren- 
ders the  humours  putrid  j as  damp  beds,  wet  clothes, 
unvvholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently communicated  by  infe&ion.  This  ought 
to  make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near 
fuch  perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even  the 
imell  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been  known 
to  communicate  the  infeftion. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly,  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  ftool,  and  generally 
more  or  lefs  blood  in  the  ftools.  It  begins  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pulie,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  ?o  vo- 
mit. The  ftools  are  at  firft  greafy  and  frothy  af- 
terwards they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and  at  laft 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  mixed 
with  imall  filaments  refembling  bits  of  fkift.  Worms 
are  fometimes  palled  both  upwards  and  downwards 
tmough  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When 

the  patient  goes  to  ftook  he  feels  a bearing  down, 

as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fome- 
fmes  a part  of  the  inteftinc  is  aluall/ protrUTed 
which  proves  exceeding  troublefome,  efpecially  in 

children. 
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children.  Flatulency  is  likewife  a troublefome 
lymptom,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  a diar- 
rhoea or  loofenefs,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the  ftools. 
It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cholera  morbus  by 
its  not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent  and  fre- 
quent fits  of  vomiting,  &c. 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  delicate, 
or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  the  gout,  the  fcur- 
vy,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiccuping  are  bad  figns,  as 
they  {hew  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach.  When 
the  ftools  are  green,  black,  or  have  an  exceeding 
difagreeable  cadaverous  fmell,  the  danger  is  very 
great,  as  it  {hows  the  difeafe  to  be  of  the  putrid 
kind.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when  clyfters 
are  immediately  returned;  but  ftill  more  fo,  when 
the  paflfage  is  fo  obftinately  flout,  that  they  cannot 
be  injected.  A feeble  pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, with  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  convul- 
fions,  are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  thi$  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  lefs 
to  the  fafety  of  fuch  as  attend  him.  In  all  conta- 
gious difeafes  the  danger  is  increafed,  and  the  in- 
fection fpread,  by  the  negleCt  of  cleanlinefs  j but 
in  no  one  more  than  this.  Every  thing  about  the 
patient  fhould  be  frequently  changed.  The  excre- 
ments ffiould  never  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately,  and  buried 
under  ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  frefh  air 
ffiould  be  admitted  into  the  chamber;  and  it  ought 
frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice  ot 
lemon,  or  fome  other  ftrong  acid. 

10 
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The  patient  mutt  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his  fpi- 
rits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  mortal,  than  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  of  the  Tick.  All  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits,  and  when  that  is  increafed  by  fears  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to 
be  perfons  of  fkill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  worft 
effects. 

A flannel  waiftcoat  worn  next  the  fkin  has  often; 
a very  good  effeCt  in  the  dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  over-heating  the  body. 
Great  caution  however  is  neceffary  in  leaving  it  off. 
I have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on  by  im- 
prudently throwing  off  a flannel  waiftcoat  before 
the  feafon  was  fufficiently  warm.  For  whatever 
purpofe  this  piece  of  drefs  is  worn,  it  fhould  never 
be  left  off'  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

Jn  this  difeafe  the  greateif  attention  muff  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefh,  fill!,  and  every  thino- 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach,  mutt  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water-pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s  food. 
Gelatinous  broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  of 
food,  butlikewife  of  medicine.  I have  often  known 
dy^nteries,  which  were  not  of  a putrid  nature, 
cured  by  it  after  pompous  medicines  had  proved 
ineffectual*.  r 

Another 


t rVhe  m^nner ^ making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep’s  head 
and  feet  with  the  fan  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  S 
a ho  ,ron  ; afterwards  to  boil  then,  till  the  broth  is  quite  a jel 
A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  added,  to  give  the  LJh' 
agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may  take  a little  of  ir 

-ay  A ^ of™ 
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Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take  the 
broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a few 
handfuls  of  fine  flour,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix  or  fe- 
ven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  flarch.  Two 
or  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated 
down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk 
and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This 
may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken 
for  his  ordinary  food  *. 

In  a putrid  dyfentery  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  eat  freely  of  mod  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit;  as 
apples,  grapes,  goofeberries,  currant-berries,  ftraw- 
berries,  &c.  Thefe  may  either  be  eaten  raw  or 
boiled,  with  or  without  milk,  as  the  patient  chufes. 
The  prejudice  againft  fruit  in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great, 
that  many  believe  it  to  be  the  common  caufe  of 
dyfenteries.  This  however  is  an  egregious  miftake. 
Both  reafon  and  experience  fhew,  that  good  fruit 
is  one  of  the  bed  medicines,  both  for  the  preven-  . 


medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed 
-,n  his  public  lectures  with  great  encomiums 


and  numane  u r.  . ( > j 

iverfity  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mennor , th,  od 


great  encomiums.  He  directed  it  to 
tr  iwu  ».v  Hour,  as  tight  as 


flour,  till  a cake  or  cruft  was 
the  water  from  foaking  into  it 


1C  WdkCl  J I tr 

ed  till  it  becomes  a hard  try 
en  mixed  with  milk  and  vva- 


likewife 


tion 
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tion  and  cure  of  the  dyfentery.  Good  fruit  is  in 
every  refpedt  calculated  to  counteract  that  tendency 
to  putrefaction,  from  whence  the  mod  dangerous 
kind  of  dyfentery  proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a 
cafe  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much 
fruit* as  he  pleafes,  provided  it  be  ripe*. 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  this  diiorder  is  whey. 
The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
clear  whey  alone.  It  may  be  taken  both  for  drink 
and  in  form  of  clyder.  When  whey  cannot  be 
had,  barley-water  fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar 
may  be  drank,  or  a decoCtion  of  barley  and  tama- 
rinds ; two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  of  the 
latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  wa- 
ter to  one.  Warm  wat?r,  water-gruel,  or  water 
wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched,  are 
all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns.  Ca- 
momile-tea, if  the  domach  will  bear  it,  is  an  ex- 
ceeding proper  drink.  It  both  drengthens  the  do- 
mach, and  by  its  antifeptic  quality  tends  to  pre- 
vent a mortification  of  the  bowels. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  it  is  always  neceffary  to  cleanfe  the  fird  paf- 
fa^es.  For  this  purpofe  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha 
mud  be  given,  and  wrought  off  with  weak  camo- 


* I lately  faw  a young  man  who  had  been  feized  with  a dyfen- 
tery  in  North  America.  Many  things  had  been  tried  therefor  his 
relief,  but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappoint- 
merits  from  med^ine,  and  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone,  he  came  over 
to  Britain,  rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations,  than  with 
.any  hopes  of  a cure.  After  taking  fundry  medicines  here  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  abroad,  I advifed  him  to  leave  off  the  ufe 
of  drugs,  and  to  truft  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits  with 

tT h™  was  *uit  he  could  procure 

thrke  a da?  TV,T  e erheate  Wlth  milk  tvvice>  and  Sometimes 
thrice  a-day.  * he  confequence  was,  that  in  a fhort  time  his  flools 

fr°m  UfWards  of  tvventX  ^ a day,  to  three  or  four, 
It  7 0 m a. n y . He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  thcy- 

2e  count"  Ih/'T  3 feW  WuCks  f°  Wdl  as  t0  k'ave  Pa»  of 
y v iere  I was,  wuh  a view  to  return  to  America. 

7 mile- 
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mile-tea.  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceflary  here. 
A frruple,  or  at  mod  half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha, 
is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 
a very  few  grains  will  fuffice.  The  day  after  the 
vomit,  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcruples  of  rhubarb, 
muft  be  taken ; or,  what  will  anfwer  the  purpofe 
rather  better,  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Epfom  falts.'  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every 
other  day  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards 
fmall  doles  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken  for  fome 
time.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be 
mixed  in  a table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
and  taken  three  times  a-day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  often  be  fufficient  to  effefl  a cure. 
Should  it  however  happen  otherwife,  the  follow- 
ing aftringent  medicines  may  be  ufed, 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it,  may 
be  adminiftered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame  time  an 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce  of  gum- 
tragacanth,  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifli  pint  of 
barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table-fpoonful 
of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effiedf,  the  patient 
may  take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a nut- 
meg of  the  Japonic  confection , drinking  after  it  a 
tea-cupful  of  the  deco&ion  of  logwood*. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  fuffer  a relapfe ; to  prevent  which, 
great  circumfpe&ion  with  refpect  to  diet  is  necel- 
fary.  The  patient  muft  abftain  from  all  fermented 
liquors,  except  now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine; 
but  he  muft  drink  no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He 
lhould  likewife  abftain  from  animal  food,  asfiffiand 
ficfh,  and  live  principally  on  milk  and  vegetables. 

* See  Appendix,  Decofiior.  of  Logwood. 

Gentle 
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Gentle  exercife  and  wholeforne  air  are  likewifeof 
importance.  The  patient  fhould  go  to  the  country 
as  foon  as  his  ftrength  will  permit,  and  fhould  take 
exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage.  He 
may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in  wine  or&brandy 
and  may  drink  twice  a-day  a gill  of  lime-water 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftrid  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night  air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  fick 
Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  Ihunned,  efpecially 
thole  which  ar jfe  from  putrid  animal  fubftances 

be  avoHctf^*68  ^ ^ S°  are  care^ully  to 

When  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  ap- 
pear, the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vo- 
mit, to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak 
warm  liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a 
dole  or  two  of  rhubarb  at  the  beginning  would 
often  carry  off  the  difeafe.  In  countriS  whem 
dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as  are 
liable  to  them,  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a puro-e 
every  lpnng  or  autumn,  as  a preventative  P & 

T TPMTODevUnd7  °ther  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as  the 
Jh!fViErRJ  and  CCEUAC  PASSION^  which 
though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery,  yet  merit’ 
confideration.  Thefe  Hirra{%o  \ ‘y» merit 

from  a relaxed  ftate  of  th^Jtomfctfanck 
which  is  fometimes  fo  great  thar  rh  rlnje^lnes» 
through  them  without  almoft  any  fenfihl  f°i°d 

Mukt  Padent  diCS  meidy  fr°m  want  ofanou: 

a fucceeds  to 

gerous  in  old  age,  efpeciallv  wh  7 a/VIw^s  dan- 

sir  t* 

ibools 
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Pools  be  very  frequent,  and  quite  crude,  the  third 
great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ulcerated,  and 
the  face  marked  with  fpots  of  different  colours, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery.  In  all  obftinace  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  the  cure  muff  be  attempted,  by  firff: 
cleanflng  the  ftomach  and  bowels  with  gentle  vo- 
mits and  purges  j afterwards  fuch  a diet  as  has  a 
tendency  to  heal  and  ftrengthen  the  bowels,  with 
opiates  and  aftringent  medicines,  will  generally 
perfedt  the  cure. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedt  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  (tool. 
This  difeafe  reiembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both 
in  it's  fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think 
it  needlefs  to  infill  upon  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HEAD-ACH. 

/ ’ 

ACHES  and  pains  proceed  from  very  different 
caufes,  and  may  affedt  anjr  part  of  the  body  5 
but  we  fhall  point  out  thofe  only  which  occur  moft 
frequently,  and  are  attended  with  the  greateff:  dan- 
oer. 

& When  the  head-ach  is  flight,  and  affedts  a par- 
ticular part  of  the  head  only,  it  is  called  cephalalgia , 
when  the  whole  head  is  affedted,  cepbalaa j and  when 
on  one  fide  only,  hemicrania,.  A fixed  pain  in  t ie 
forehead,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  o' 
the  thumb,  is  called  the  clavis  kyjlericus.  _ 

There  are  alfo  other  diftindtions.  Sometimes  t c 
pain  is  internal,  fometimes  external  i fometunes  it 
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is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only  fymp- 
tomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a hot 
bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  throbbing, 
with  a confiderable  heat  of  the  part  affedted.  When 
from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and  has  a fenfe  of  cold- 
nefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of  head-ach  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  a degree  of  fbupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftrufts  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  veflels  of  the  head,  may  occafion 
a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who  abound 
with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head-ach  often 
proceeds  from  the  fupprefTion  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweating  of  the  feet, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  any  caufe  that 
determines  a great  flux  of  blood  towards  the  head; 
as  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  or  hanging  down 
the  head  for  a long  time.  Whatever  prevents  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  will  likewife  oc- 
cafion a head-ach;  as  looking  long  obliquely  at 

any  objed,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about  the  neck, 
or  the  like.  3 


When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  floppac^  of 
a running  at  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe, 
prefling  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which 
ere  ieems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarce  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  occafioned  by 
the  caLhbc  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  ^ene'- 

of  the  bots  flCUl1’  and  0hen  p,  0duces  a 

Somenmes  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  the  re- 
pulfion  or  retroceffion  of  the  gout,  the  eryfipela* 

& 

ceeds  from  croditkl 

emptinefs  will  air  r 1 on-  inanition,  or 
Often  ieenmft  a"°  °c,cafio"  head-achs.  I have 
niances  of  this  in  nurfes  who  gave  fuck 

A 3 too 
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too  long,  or  who  did  not  take  a fufficient  quantity 
of  folid  food 


There  is  likewife  a mod  violent,  fixed,  con- 
ftant,  and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  oc- 
cafions  great  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  pre- 
vents fieep,  deftroys  the  appetite,  cautes  a vertigo, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  a nolle  in  the  ears,  convulfions, 
epileptic  fits,  and  fometirnes  vomiting,  cottivenels, 

coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &c/ 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  elpecially  quartans.  It 
is  likewife  a very  common  lymptom  in  hylteric  ana 

hypochondriac  complaints.  . 

When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever,  with 
pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom.  In  ex- 
ceffive  head  achs,  coldnels  of  the  extremities  is  a ; 

aWlien  the  difeafe  continues  long,  and  is  very  vio- 
lent, it  often  terminates  in  blindneis,  an  apoplexy, 
cleafnefs,  a vertigo,  the  pally,  epileply,  &c.  . 

In  tills  difcale  the  cool  regimen  in  S'"'"1/*  “ 
he  obferved.  The  diet  ought  to  confia  or  luch 
emollient  fubftances  as  will  coireft  tne  acrimony 
oft  humours,  and  keep  the  body  open  , as  apples 

ket  and 

ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and Ifrequently  bttta 

in  lukewarm  Water;  the  r.ead  (bould  “ " titnt 
and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar  The  pat 
ouuht  as  much  as  potbble  to  keep  in  an  P 
ture,  and  not  to  lie  with  Ins  head  too  low.  ^ 
When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  ex  cef. 

or  an  hot  bilious  conftituiion,  bleeding  ^ ^ 


or  an  hot  bilious  ton  m . > :ugular  vein, 

I'ary.'  The  patient  may  be  b ed  in  the  }J 


lary ' , -c  ruPVf.  he  oceans- 

and  the  operation  repeateu  if  there  Cuppi„g 
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Cupping  alio,  or  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  will  be  of  fervice. 
Afterwards  a blifte  ring- pi  after  may  be  applied  to 
the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any  part  of  the  head 
that  is  molt  affected.  In  fome  cafes  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  blifter  the  whole  head.  In  perfons  of  a 
grofs  habit,  iffues  or  perpetual  blilters  will  be  of 
lcrvice.  The  body  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  open 
by  gentle  laxatives. 

But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  Jerum  ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  either 
within  or  without  the  Ikull,  with  a dull,  heavy,  con- 
tinual pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to  bleeding 
nor  gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful  purgatives 
are  neceflary,  as  pills  made  of  aloes,  refin  of  jalap 
or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  in  this  cafe  to 
bl liter  the  whole  head,  and  to  keep  the  back  part 

of  the  neck  open  for  a confiderable  time  by  a perpe- 
tual blifter.  t ^ 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  the  flop- 
py of  a running  at  the  nofe,  the  patient  fhould 
frequently  Imell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  fairs  5 he 
may  ikewile  take  Fluff,  or  any  thing  that  will  irri- 
tate the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difeharge  from  it  • 
as  the  herb  maftich,  ground-ivy,  &c 

A hemicrania , efpecially  a periodical  one,  is  aene 
rally  owing  to  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach,  for  which 
gentle  vomits  muff  be  adminiftered,  as  alfo 
purges  of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been 
uffiocntly  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch 
bitters  as  lengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  necef- 

When  the  head-ach  arifes  from  a vitiated  ftate 
of  the  humours  In  r liare 

difeafe,  the  patient  after  nr  CUr'y  and  vtnereal 

drink  freely1  of  the  LTfZTr"11^0"5’  muft 

d“"  ftrfaparilla,  lTqit 

A a 2 ■ 

rice. 
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rice*.  Thefe  promote  perforation,  fweeten  the 
humours,  and,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  will  produce 
very  happy  effedts.  When  a colledtion  of  matter 
is  felt  under  the  fkin,  it  muft  be  difcharged  by 
an  incifion,  otherwiie  it  will  render  the  bone  ca- 

rious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  endan- 
per  the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  continual 
watching,  delirium,  &c.  recourfe  muft  be  had  to 
opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuations  by  clyf- 
ters  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally.  The  affedted  part  may  be 
rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  balfam,  or  a cloth  dip- 
ped in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  patient 
may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops  of  lau- 
danum, in  a cup  of  valerian  or  penny-royal  tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a day.  This  is  only  to  be  done  in 
cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations  ought 
always  to  accompany  and  follow  the  ufe  of  opiates  f* 
When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood, 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth.  Cat*, 
plafms  with  muftard  or  horferadifh  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  peculiarly  ne- 
ceffary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a gouty  hu- 

.-nrmr  aftedtins  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occafioned  by  great  heat, 
hard  labour,  or  violent  exercife of  any  kind,  it  may 
be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines;  as  the  laline 

draughts  with  nitre,  and  the  like.  _ 

A! little  of  Ward's  effence,  dropt  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  forehead,  w>» 

* See  Appendix,  not  yield  to  fmall 

tteenty-four"1  hours  £”IEL  Pdoles  ought  only  » * 

by  a perion  of  flull.  fometimeS 
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fometimes  remove  a violent  head  ach  j and  fo  will 
ether,  when  applied  in  the  fame  manner. 


OF  THE  TOOTH- ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no 
description.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheunaa- 
Jifm,  and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  ffioulders  and 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  pioceed  from  obflrufted  perfpiration,  or 
any  of  the  other  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooth-ach  occafioned  by  negledino 
fome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head,  by 
ntting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  window,  or 
expohng  it  any  how  to  a draught  of  cold  air.  Food 
or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  is  very 
uirtful  to  the  teeth.  Great  quantities  of  fugar,  or 
other  fweet-meats,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Nothin^ 
is  more  deftruflive  to  the  teeth  than  cracking  nuts“ 

ZtCTS-  “y  k,nd  °f  hard  Picking 

the  teeth  with  pms,  needles,  or  any  thing  that  may 

gtef  ttiffT;1  WitH,  Whkh  they  covered,,  does 

g eut  mifchief,  as  the  tooth  is  fure  to  be  fpoiled 

enever  the  air  gets  into  it.  Breeding  women 

the  fier(lth  Jeft  the  tooth-ach.  especially  during 
1 ^ j'hree  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The 

Sin^hth0ften  pr0Tceeds  from  ^orbutic  humours 
tim«  wafted  n *h"  Cf  tht  teeth  <™e- 
degree  of  Min n °Ut  W'thout  any  c°nfiderable 
r °l  Pain-  The  more  immediate  caufe  of  the 
tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  curious  tooth. 

endeav0o1rt“lerffenV,hehfl  " muft 

affefted  Th  . ^ flu?  of  Colours  to  the  part 

fcarifvL  f ay  be  done  bV  ™'d  purgatives  ■ 
and  iLthm^hf  f^r’  appl>'in8  leeches  to  them,’ 

The  nrrfn;.8.-  , fr,e<luentl>'  with  warm  water! 

drinking Vreeirc°fUw-C.l'kCWirC“  bePromoted’  bP 

o meeiy  ot  weak  wme-whey,  or  other  di- 
A a 3 lutin' 
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luting  liquors,  with  fmall  doles  of  nitre.  "V  omits 
too  have  often  an  exceeding  good  effect  in  the 
tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  fafe  to  adminuier  opiates, 
or  any  kind  of  heating  medicines,  or  even  to  draw 
a tooth,  till  proper  evacuations  have  been  premifi-d  ; 
and  theie  alone  will  often  effedl  the  cuie.  . 

If  this  fails,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  full 
increafe,  a fuppuration  may  be  expefted,  to  pro- 
mote which  a toafted  fig  fhould  be  held  between 
the  gum  and  the  cheek  ; bags  filled  with  boiled  ca- 
momile-flowers, flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may 
be  applied  near  the  part  affected,  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  re- 
newed as  thev  grow  cool  : tfie  patient  may  bkewile 
receive  the  fleams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth, 
through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his  head 
over  the  mouth  of  a porringer  filled  with  warm  wa- 

tCFj  C • - . r r i • 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difchargp  of  laliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  generally  of  ferviee. 
For  this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vege- 
tables may  be  chewed;  as  gentian,  calamus  aro- 
matkus,  or  pcHitory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends 
the  root  of  yellow  water  flower-de-luce  in  thiscaie. 
This  root  may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  or 
a little  of  it  chewed.  Brookes  fays  he  hardly  ever 
knew  it  fail  to  cafe  the  tooth-ach.  It  ought  how- 

ever  to  be  ufed  with  caution. 

M^ny  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds  are  recom- 
mended for  coring  the  tooth-ach;  as  the  ei*VL 
roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  tobacc 
fmoked  or  chewed,  ftaves-acre,  or  the  feeds 
muftard  chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot  V 
oem  things,  by  occafion.ng  a greater  flow  of > 
frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach.  tb;s 

Outates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach. 
purpofe  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may^ 
bid  between  the  teeth  ; or  a piece  f ^ 
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pi  after,  about  the  bignefs  of  a (hilling,  with  a bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of,  a fize  not  to 
prevent  the  (licking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on 
the  temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  mod; 
fenfible.  De  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there  be 
a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  parts  of 
camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow,  is  often 
beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the  hollow 
tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum  maftich,  wax,  lead, 
or  any  fubftance  that  will  (tick  in  it,  and  keep  out 
the  external  air. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth- ach 
than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  applied  be- 
tween the  ffioulders ; but  they  have  the  beft  effebt 
when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo  large  as  to 
cover  a great  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often  im- 
poffible  to  remove  the  pain  without  extracting  it ; 
and,  as  a Ipoilt  tooth  never  becomes  found  again, 
it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon,  left  it  fliould  affect 
the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleeding,  is  very 
much  pra&ifed  by  mechanics,  as  well  as  perfons  of 
the  medical  profeffion.  1 he  operation  however 
)s  not  without  danger,  and  ought  always  to  be  per- 
ormed  with  care.  A perfon  unacquainted  with  the 
uructure  of  the  parts  will  be  in  danger  of  hurting 
the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  -a  found  tooth  inftead 
of  a rotten  one  *. 


When  the  tooth- ach 
pain  chiefly  affects  the 
the  bark. 


returns  periodically,  and  the 
gums,  it  may  be  cured  by 


.JrTr*  '°,haVe  f°Und  §ieat  benefit  in  ,h 
tooth-ach,  from  the  application  of  an  artifici; 


°p'Tr,  •***  “P"n 

pain  in  rhe  cariou,  iooih.  ’ nc"r  f“lls  “‘'xc,,c  ,he 


A 


4 


magnet 
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magnet  to  the  affedled  tooth.  We  fhall  not  attempt 
to  account  for  its  mode  of  operation;  but,  if  it  be 
found  to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular  cafes, 
it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended  with 
no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm.  Elettricity 
has  likewife  been  recommended,  and  particular 
inftruments  have  been  invented  for  fending  a fhock 
through  the  affedled  tooth. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
Certain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a purge  at  thefe  times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean  has  no  doubt  a tendency 
to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  belt  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  wa(h  them  daily  with  fait  and  wa- 
ter, a decoction  of  the  bark,  or  with  cold  water 
alone.  All  brulhing  and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is 
dangerous,  and,  unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great 
care,  does  mifchief. 

OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 


This  dilorder  chiefly  affedts  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity' of  the  ear  called  the  meatus 
audit  onus.  It  is  often  fo  violent  as  to  occafion 
o-reat  reftleffnefs,  anxiety,  and  even  delirium,  oome- 
dmes  epileptic  fits,  and  other  convulfive  difor- 
ders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme  pain  in 


the  ear.  r 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  or  the  cauies 

which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
from  a fudden  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold  when  covered  with 
fweat.  It  mav  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or 
other  infedts  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there*  or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear. 
Sometimes,  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  mor- 
Wfic  matter  to  the  ear  This  often  happens  m the 
decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  d . 
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nefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 
fymptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infcfts,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mull 
be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  aspofiible.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
ear  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil.  Afterwards 
the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  takino- 
fniiff,  or  fome  ftrong  fternutatory.  If  this  fhould 
not  force  out  the  body,  it  rrtuft  be  extrafied  by 
art.  I have  feen  infefts,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord  upon  pouring 
in  oil,  which  is  a thing  they  cannot  bear. 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  mutt  be  treated  like  other  topical  inflam- 
mations, by  a cooling  regimen,  and  opening  medi- 
cines. Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in  the 
arm  orjuguiar  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will 

whf  flf  IhC  Car  may  llkewife  be  fomented 

with  fleams  of  warm  water;  or  flannel  bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows  and  camomile  flowers  may  be 
applied  to  it  warm;  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 

SmentTnt  7h^  ' A"  exCfdin«  Sood  method  of 
fomenting  he  ear  is  to  apply  it  clofe  to  the  mouth 

of  ajug  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a ttrono- decoc- 
tion of  camomile-flowers.  0 

The  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  LaH  dr 
Of  n.tre  and  rhubarb,  aVctuple  of  ttr^r 
and  ten  grams  of  the  fatter,  three  times  a-d.  ° A ’ 
drink  may  be  whey,  or  decoftion  of  barley  and  r’ 
quorice  with  figs  or  raifins.  The  parts  hL  / '* 
ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed  with  H d ,the 
^ated  oil,  or  a little  o'f  the  ,offi„T^„tC",Ph°- 

poulticToi  bVad  “Tk  "S  'I  difCUffCCl*  1 

^ applied  to  the  ear,  and  fr^^ZlV 

the 
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the  abfcels  breaks,  or  can  be  opened.  Afterwards 
the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  parc  by 
gentle  laxatives,  blitters,  or  ifiues ; but  the  dil- 
charge  mutt:  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  ex- 
ternal application. 


PAIN  OF  THE  STOMACH,  &c. 

This  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as  indi- 
geftion;  wind;  the  acrimony  of  the  bile ; fharp, 
acrid,  or  poifonous  fubftances  taken  into  tne  l o- 
mach,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafloned  by 
worms;  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations  ; 3 
tranflation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  ftomach,  the 

bowels,  &c.  , . it  . 

Women  in  the  decline  of  life  are  very  liable  to 

pains  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  efpecially  fuch  as 
are  affiidted  with  hyfteric  complaints.  It  is  like- 
wife  very  common  to  hypochondriac  men  o a 
fedentary  and  luxurious  life.  In  fuch  perfons  it 
often  proves  fo  extremely  obftinate  as  to  barrie  all 

the  powers  ot  medicine.  . . 

When  the  pain  of  the  ftomach  is  mod  violent 

after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  it  pro- 
ceeds  from  fome  fault  either  in  the  digeftion  or  the 
food.  In  this  cafe  the  patient  ought  to  change  h 
diet,  til!  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  belt  with 
his  Itomach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to  ufe  i • 
If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove  the  compiain  , 
the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vomit,  and  after- 
wards a dole  or  two  of  rhubarb.  He  ought  l.ke- 
wife  to  take  an  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  or 
fome  other  ftomachic  bitter,  either  in  wine  or  water. 
I have  often  known  exercife  remove  this  com- 
plaint, efpecially  failing,  or  a long  journey  o 
horfeback,  or  in  a carnage. 


When 
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When  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  fla- 
tulency, the  patient  is  conftantly  belching  up  wind, 
and  feels  an  uneafy  detention  of  the  ftomach  after 
meals.  This  is  a molt  deplorable  difeafe,  and  is 
feJdom  thoroughly  cured.  In  general,  the  patient 
ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every  thing 
that  lours  on  the  ftomach,  as  greens,  roots,  & c. 
This  rule  however  admits  of  fome  exceptions. 
There  are  many  inftances  of  perfons  very  much 
troubled  with  wind,  who  have  received  great  be- 
nefit from  eating  parched  peafe,  though  that  grain 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  of  a windy  nature*. 

This  complaint  may  likewife  be  greatly  relieved 
by  labour,  efpecially  digging,  reaping,  mowing, 
or  any  kind  of  active  employment  by  which  the 
bowels  are  alternately  comprefled  and  dilated.  The 
moft  obftinate  cafe  of  this  kind  I ever  met  with  was 
in  a perlon  of  a fedentary  occupation,  whom  I ad- 
vifed,  after  he  had  tried  every  kind  of  medicine  in 
vain,  to  turn  gardener;  which  he  did,  and  has  ever 
hnce  enjoyed  good  health. 

Wrhen  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwallowing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
they  muft  be  difcharged  by  vomit;  this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
lfteath  and  defend  the  ftomach  from  the  acrimony 
or  its  contents.  1 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a tranf- 
Jation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  neceflfary 
as  generous  wines,  French  brandy,  &c.  Some 
have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  brandy  or  rum,  in 
this  cafe,  in  a few  hours,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the  ftomach  warmed 
by  it.  It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  quantities 

and  afterwards  d^ng^hem  inTpoc  or'  inq.pe,afe  inK  vvater’ 
hard.  They  nta/b/uied  « ^ Ul]  tbe>'  be 


necef- 
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necefiary  upon  thefe  occafions.  This  mud  be 
left  to  the  feelings  and  diferetion  of  the  patient. 
The  fafer  way  however  is,  not  to  go  too  far. 
When  there  is  an  inclination  to  vomit,  it  may  be 
promoted  by  drinking  an  infufion  of  camomile 
flowers,  or  carduus  benediSius. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  the  flop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will  be 
necefiary,  efpecially  in  fanguine  and  very  full  habits. 
It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently 
open  by  mild  purgatives;  as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c. 
When  this  difeafe  affedts  women,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  after  the  ftoppage  of  the  menfes,  making  an 
iflue  in  the  leg  or  arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  worms,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed,  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as 
are  recommended  in  the  following  fedtion. 

When  the  flomach  is  greatly  relaxed  and  the  di- 
geftion  bad,  which  often  occafion 'flatulencies,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol  will  be  of  Angular  fervice.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of 
wine  or  water  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Perfons  afflidted  with  flatulency  are  generally  un- 
happy unlefs  they  be  taking  fome  purgative  medi- 
cines'; thefe,  though  they  may  give  immediate  eafe, 
tend  to  weaken  and  relax  the  ftomach  and  bowels, 
and  confequently  increafe  the  dilorder.  Their  beft 
method  is  to  mix  purgatives  and  ftomachics  to- 
gether. Equal  parts  of  . Peruvian  bark  and  rhu- 
barb may  be  infufed  in  brandy  or  wine,  and  taken 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 


[ j6s  ] 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  WORMS. 

\ 

THESE  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the 
Unia,  or  tape-worm  ; the  teres , or  round  and 
long  worm;  and  the  ajearides , or  round  and  fhort 
worm._  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  worms 
found  in  the  human  body;  but  as  they  proceed,  in 
a great  meafure,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly 
the  fame  iymptoms,  and  require  almoft  the  fame 
method  of  treatment  as  thefe  already  mentioned, 
We,i,  not  fPend  t'me  >n  enumerating  them. 

. .he  “P'yworm  is  white,  very  long,  and  full  of 
joints.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach 
or  fmall  inteftmes.  The  round  and  long  worm  is 

ftnV  f brTi'n  the  fT11  guts'  and  lomclimes  in  the 
ftomach.  The  round  and  Ihort  worms  commonly 

lodge  in  the  reStum,  or  what  is  called  the  end  gut 

and  occafion  a dilagreeable  itching  about  the  feat.’ 

1 he  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhneP 

breath-  ^ loofeneli: 
Jwuling  ji  the  belly,  fwoonmgs,  loathing  of  food 

anu  at  other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a d?y  cou„h 

convulftons,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  a pri?a- 

110,1  o(r  fP«ch.  Thefe  worms  have  been  kn7w„ 

of  fey  ,thVheeftS  “f  tf'  'nt0  the 
nearly  the  Le  with  thelon^X™  „7 

but  rather  more  violent.  rouncb 

wtndX/S^ 

rides,  befidesin  itcUngrfS^™,? 
and  tenefmus,  or  an 

CAUSES, 
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CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes ; but  they  are  feldom  found  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  diged.on  is  bad. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them  than  the 
active  and  laborious.  Thole  who  eat  great  quan- 
tities of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on  raw 
herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjeft  to  worms. 
There  Teems  to  be  a hereditary  difpofition  in  fome 
perfons  to  this  difeafe.  1 have  often  feen  all  the 
children  of  a family  fubjea  to  worms  of  a particular 
kind  They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be  owing 
to  the  nurfe-  Children  of  the  lame  family,  nurfed 
by  one  woman,  have  often  worms,  wuen  thole 

nurfed  by  another  have  none.  . r 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoins  of 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  flufhingof  the  face;  itch- 
- If  he  nofe-  this  however  is  doubtful,  as  ch.l- 
them ’no.es  in  all  dida.es;  darting  and 
• c ru„  reerh  in  fleep ; ■ fwelhng  of  the 

grinding  o a • fometimes  bad,  at  other 
upper  lip  ; the  appetite  _ a four  or  (link- 

times  quite  v°racl0“  • d b ll  ’great  third;  the 
ing  breath ; a es  ot  awhitilh  colour; 

colic  pains ; an  involuntary  difcharge 

Sf'r'r?,’i  elbecially  when  afieep ; frequent  pains  of 

of  /alma,  especially  " , 1 d unequal  pulfe; 

the  fide,  -'^^V^f  fwoonings;  drowfinefs; 
pal pitations  of  th  h with  many  other 

cold  fweats ; pally  5 CP‘  Y „,L:ru  were  for- 

unaccountable  nervous  \7'°m^tefnfluence  of 

merly  attributed  to  w^chcraft,  -the ^ 

bIiniPmelon  m cucumber  feeds  are  fymptoms  of 

in  a girl  about  five  y-ars  o (,  ^ jaj.  expired,  and, 
whole  hours  as  it  dea  • ■ fthe  teres,  °r 

upon  opening  her  body,  a number  long 
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long  round  worms,  were  found  in  her  guts,  whicja 
were  conliderably  inflamed  ; and  what  anatomifcs 
call  an  intus  Jufceptio,  or  involving  of  one  part  of 
the  gut  within  another,  had  taken  place  in  no  lefs 
than  four  different  parts  of  the  intetfinal  canal  *. 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  expelling  and  killing  worms  f,  yec 
no  dileafe  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfician’s 
fkill.  In  general,  the  molt  proper  medicines  for 
their  expulflon  are  ftrong  purgatives;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now 
and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  bed  purge  for  an  adult  is  jalap  and  calomel. 

hive  and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  former  with 

, or  leven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fyrup,  may  be 

taken  early  in  the  morning,  for  a dofe.  It  will  be 

proper  that  the  patient  keep  the  houfe  all  day,  and 

rink  nothing  cold.  The  dofe  may  be  repeated 

once  or  twice  a week,  for  a fortnight  or  three 

weeks.  On  ^intermediate  days  the  patient  may 

take  a drachm  of  the  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice 

rmix<~d  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

1 hoff:  wh°  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel  may 

Sera  the(-b;tter  purgatives , as  aloes,  hied 

picra  tindure  of  fenna,  and  rhubarb,  &c 

Oily  medicines  are  fometimes  found  beneficial 

for  expelling  worms.  An  ounce  of  fall  ad  oil  and 

* 1 hat  worms  exift  in  the  human  body  there  can  he  a u 
and  that  they  mult  fometimes  be  conCered  as  a 
equally  certain  : but  this  is  not  the  cafe  n Tff  dlf^’  » 

g.ne.  The  idea  that  worms  oc«fion  manfd^  ,ma' 
opportunity  to  the  prolelTed  worm  a Jv?  7 r • s’  gives  an 
credulity  of  mankind,  and  doing  much ^ mffchTf ^ °tf 
worms*  in  every  cafe  and  i;kerii  i T hey  find 

which  generally  confiit  of  Itron-  " / j ’°W  ,n  the'r  antidotes, 

thefe  given  in  Lica^ffiSn,1 hft^dT  V have  k— 
tienc,  where  there  was  not  the  leall  fvm  ekfuction  the  pa. 
f A medical  writer  of  h l VymPtonri  of  worms.  * 

wards  of  fifty  1J rid fh  p'ants  haS  enilme™ted  up. 

Polling  worms.  P 3ntS'  ail  ccleb^ted  for  killing  and  cx- 


a table- 
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a table-fpoonful  of  common  fait  may  be  taken  in  a 
slafs  of  red  port  wine  thrice  a-day,  or  oftner,  if 
The  ftomach  will  bear  it.  But  the  more  common 
form  of  ufing  oil  is  in  clyfters.  Oily  clyfters, 
fweetened  with  fugar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious 
in  bringing  away  the  ffiort  round  worms  called 

afcandes , and  likewife  the  teres.  . 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  eipecially  the  afcarides.  As 
this  water  is  impregnated  with  fulphur,  we  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  rnuft  be  a good 
medicine  in  this  cafe;  which  is  found  to  be  a tatt. 
Many  praftitioners  give  flour  of  fulphur  in  very 
large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It  fhomd  be 
made  into  an  eleftuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  and 
taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge  the  patient 
Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 
fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  frorr i being  a 
contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe  If  fea-water 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  diffolved  in  water  may 
be  drank.  I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by  country 
nurfes  with  very  good  effeft  Some  flour  of  fu  - 
phur  may  be  taken  over  night,  and  the  lalt-water 

m But  ToTms!’ though  expelled,  f“on  bre^d 

° P i i.  Half  a drachm  of  bark  in  powder  may 
vianbark.  Ha  It  a ;drac™  wine  tkree  or  four 

bC  taked av  the  abo^e  medicines  have  been 

times  a-d  y,  f likewife  good  for  this  pur- 

tionTof  bitteV  herbs  may  likewife  be  drank  I > * ' 
infufion  of  tanfy,  water  trefoil,  camomile  r 
tops  of  wormwood,  the  Idler  centaury^  grains 
PFor  a child  of  four  or  fave  year may 
of  rhubarb,  five  of  jalap,  and  two  of  calome  , ^ 

5 
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be  mixed  in  a fpoonful  of  fyrup  or  honey*  and 
given  in  the  morning.  The  child  fhould  keep  the 
houfe  all  day,  and  take  nothing  cold.  This  dole 
may  be  repeated  twice  a- week  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  On  the-  intermediate  days  the  child  may 
take  a fcruple  of  powdered  tin  and  ten  grains  of 
aethiops  mineral  in  a fpoonful  of  tteacle  twice  a-day. 
This  dofe  mull  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

Biffet  fays,  the  great  baftard  black  hellebore,  or 
bear  s foot,  is  a moll  powerful  vermifuge  for  the 
long  round  worms.  He  orders  the  decottion  of 
about  a drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  about  fif- 
teen grains  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder  for  a dofe 
to  a child  between  four  and  feven  years  of  age. 
This  dofe  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 
He  adds,  that  the  green  leaves  made  into  a fyrup 
with  coarfe  fugar  is  almoft  the  only  medicine  he 
has  ufed  for  round  worms  for  three  years  pafl: 
Before  preffing  out  the  juice,  he  moiftens  the  bruif- 
ed  leaves  with  vinegar,  which  corre&s  the  medi- 
cine. The  dole  is  a tea-fpoonful  at  bed-time,  and 
one  or  two  next  morning. 

I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of  worms 
quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap  in  their 
pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic,  and  rue, 
are  all  good  againft  worms,  and  may  be  ufed  vari- 
ous  ways.  We  might  here  mention  many  other 
plants,  both  for  external  and  internal  ufe,  as  the 
cabbage-bark,  &c.  but  think  the  powder  of  tin 
with  aethiops  mineral;  and  the  pWes  of  rhubarb 
and  calomel,  are  more  to  be  depended  on. 

Bail  s purging  vermifuge  powder  is  a very  pow- 
erful medicine.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  ofPrhu- 

bkre/neTf10'’5'’  “d  calomel’  with  a?  much  dou- 

othe  l"?ar  as  ,s  cclual  to  the  weight  of  all  the 
other  ingredients.  Theie  muft  be  Ju  ^ ™ 

“ ^ gether. 
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eether,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  The  dofe 
for  a child  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty,  once  or 
twice  a- week.  An  adult  may  take  a drachm  for 

do fc  ^ • 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in  the 
open  air  ; to  take  care  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid ; and,  as  far  as  pollible,  to 
prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green 
trafliy  fruits.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  allow  a child 
who  Is  fubjeft  to  worms,  a glafs  of  red  w'ne  after 
meals ; as  every  thing  that  braces  and  lengthens 
the  ftomach  is  good  both  for  preventing  and  ex- 
pelling  thefe  vermin  J. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

nr  H I s difeafe  is  Hrft  obfervable  in  the  white  of 
T the  eye,  which  appears  yellow.  Afterward 
the  whole  (kin  puts  on  a yellow  appearance.  1 
urine  too  is  of  ! faffron  hue,  and  dies  a white  cloth 

•■A  powder  for  the  tape-worm  byTh? 

till  fS5,  ""of;  under  the  article  J»*r.  * 

to  their 

care.  The  principal  mgretat,  wi°h.  I lately  few  » 

mercury,  which  “ n'”r4*  f [his  c0„dua.  A girl  who 

Ihocking  mitance  ot  the  danger  ° f a travelUng  quack, 

as 

ffawx-- «"-•  - ~ ", 

loned.  Oi 
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of  the  fame  colour.  There  is  likewife  a fpecies  of 
this  difeafe  called  the  Black  Jaundice. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 

dice is  an  obftru&ion  of  the  bile'.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  ani- 
mals, as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &c.  the  bilious  or 
hyfteric  colic  j violent  paflions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c. 
Strong  purges  or  vomits  will  likewife  occafion  the 
jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinate 
agues,  or  from  that  dileafe  being  prematurely  (lop- 
ped by  allringent  medicines.  In  infants  it  is  often 
occafioned  by  the  meconium  not  being  fufficientlv 
purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fub- 
jed-  to  it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral 
kinds  of  fever.  Catching  cold,  or  the  ftoppao-e  of 
cultomary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes,  the  bleeding- 
piles,  i flues,  &c.  will  occafion  the  jaundice 
SYMPTOMS The  patient  kt  firft  com- 

plains of  exceffive  Wearinefs,  and  has  great  aver- 
fion  to  every  kind  of  motion.  His  (kin  is  dry,  and 
he  generally  feels  a kind  of  itching  or  prlckin® 
pain  over  the  whole  body.  The  (tools  are  of  \ 
whmflr  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  diffi, 
cuh,  and  the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load 
or  oppreffion  on  his  break.  There  is  a heat  in  the 

fonder  I3  T"  t^e  ‘n  the  '°«hing  Of 

ood,  faknels  at  the  Itomach,  vomiting,  Hatulen- 

cy,  and  other  fymptoms  of  indigeftion.' 

ciVhe,r,entbc  >’oun§’  and  th«  difeafe  compli- 
catea  with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dangerous  ■ 

but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long,  returns 
frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  5’  ’ 

B b 2 mild 
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mild  vegetables  ; as  apples  boiled  or  roafted,  (lewcci 
prunes,  prel'erved  plums,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  Vea! 
or  chicken- broth,  with  light  bread,  are  hkewife 
^ery  proper.  Many  have  been  cured  by  living  al- 
mod  wholly  for  lame  days  on  raw  eggs.  The 
drink  ihouid  be  butter-milk*  whey  fweetened  with 
.honey,  or  decoctions  of  cool  opening  vegetables  * 
or  marih-mallow  roots,  with  liquorice,  &c.^ 

The  patient  fhculd  take  as  much  exercile  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage  ; 
walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  likewile 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain, 
and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  I a- 
tients  have  been  often  cured  ol  this  d^e.a!eJ)y  a long 
iournev,  after  medicines  had  proved  ineffectual. 

J Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the  jaun- 
dice The  difeafe  is  often  occafloned  by  a ieden- 
tary*  life,  pined  to  a dull  melancholy  chfpoficion. 
Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote  the  circula- 
tVon!  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits  tnuft  have  a good 
effect ; as  dancing,  laughing,  fingmg,  &c. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young*  of  a 

full  ianmiine  habit,  and  complains  of  pain  in  the 
"Pht  file  about  the  region  of  the  hver.  bleeding 
. fll  he  necTfary.  After  this  a vomit  muff  be  ad 
ZMnJj'  «be  difeafe.  prov«  obS  « 
,nav  be  repeated  once  or  nv.ee  ho  mediane 
aremore  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vom.  , 
dpecially  where  it  is  not  attended  with 
tion.  Half  a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  p ^ 
will  be  a fufficent  do.fe  for  an  adult.  » ” J m 
wmncrht  off  with  weak  Camomile-tea,  01  Jukc. 
water"  The  body  muff:  likewife  be  kept  °Pcn 
t akin o-  a iuffkient  quantity  of  Caftile  loaph^rAp. 
pills  lor  the  jaundice  recommended  in  the  AP 

^Fomenting  the  parts  about  th*  frnft 

mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  ^ 
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hand  or  flefh  brufh,  are  likewife  beneficial ; bun  in 
is  ftill  more  fo  for  the  p^iienc  to  fit  in  a bath  of 
warm  water  up  to  the  bread:.  He  ought  to  do  this 
frequently,  and  fhould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
flrength  will  permit.  / 

Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  the  jaundice ; as  lice,  millepedes,  &c.  But  thefe 
do  more  harm  than  g001-!^5  people  trull  to  them, 
and  negledt  more  valuable  medicines;  befides, 
they  arc  ieldom  taken  in  fufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce any  effcdts.  People  always  expedt  that  fuch 
things  fhould  adt  as  charms,  and  confequently  ftl- 
dom  perfill  in  the  ufe  of  them.  Vomirs,  purges, 
fomentations,  and  exercife,  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  jaundice  when  it  is  a fimple  difeafe;  and  when 
complicated  with  the  dropfy,  a fcirrhous  liver,  or 
other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be  cured 
by  any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  The  author  of  the  Medicrna 
Bn  tannic  a mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous  for 
curing  the  jaundice.  The  fadl  is,  rhe  difeafe  often 
goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe  the  laft 
medicine  is  always  laid  to  have  performed  the  cure. 

1 have  fometimes  however  feen  confiderable  benefit, 
in  a very  obllinate  jaundice,  from  a decodtion  of 
hempfeed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boiled 
in  two  Englilh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened  with 
coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englilh  nint 

every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for  eio-ht  or 
nine  days.  1 

I have  likewife  known  HarrGwgate  fulnhur- 
water  cure  a jaundice  of  very  long  Handing  1> 

br  rfal  for,  fome  "«*«,  “d  the patient 

mule  both- drink  and  bathe.  ^ 

.he^aundJce'"  TT  ? 3 ProP^  medicine  i„ 
nioKr  dJ  A drachm  of  It  may  be  taken  every 
rnght  and  morning  in  a cup  of  tea  or  water-gruel 

B b 3 . j.f 
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If  it  does  not  open  the  body,  the  dofe  may  be  in- 
creafed.  A very  obftinate  jaundice  has  been  cured 
by  fwallowjng  raw 

Perfons  fubjeCt  to  the  jaundice  ought  to  take  as 
much  exercife  as  pofiible,  and  to  avoid  4H  heating 
and  aftringent  aliments. 
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* * 

OF  THE  DROPSY. 

t 

rr  PI  E dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
* whole  body,  or  home  part  of  it,  occafioned  by 
a collection  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguiflied 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affebted, 
as  the  anafarca,  or  a collection  of  water  under  the 
ikin  the'  a/cites,  or  a collection  of  water  in  the 
belly  v the  hydrops  petfons,  or  dropfy  of  the  bread, 
the  hydrocephalus , or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  pec. 

CAUSES. -The  dropfy  is  often  owing  to  an 

hereditary  difpofltion.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other  ftrong  - 
nuors  It  is  true  almoft  to  a proverb,  that  great 
drinkers  die  of  a dropfy  The  want  of  exer„fe  ,s. 
a'.fo  a very  common  caufe  of  the  dropfy. 

i is  turtle  reckoned  among  the  d.feafes  of  the  f 

t Vnrarv  ' It  often  proceeds  from  exceffive  evacua 
tions  as  frequent  P,nd  copious  bleedings,  ftrong 
purges  often  repeated,  frequent  falivations,  ■ 
The  fudden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  or  neceflary 
evacuations,  as  the  menfe,.  the  htemorrho.ds  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  &c.  may  nkewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

1 have  known  the  dropfy  occahoned  y ^ 
large  quantities  of  cold-weak,  watery  q ^ ,oW) 
fhe  body  was  heated  by  violen.  e.  gamp, 
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damp,  or  marfhy  fituation  is  likewife  a frequent 
caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe  in 
moift,  flat,  fenny  countries.  Jt  may  alfo  be 
brought  on  by  a long  ufe  of  poor  watery  diet,  or 
of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeflion.  It  is 
often  the  effeCt  of  other  difeafes,  as  the  jaundice,  a 
fcirrhus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague  of  long  con- 
tinuance, a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an  empyema, 
or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fhort,  what- 
ever obftruCts  the  perfpiration,  or  prevents  the 
blood  from  being  duly  prepared,  may  occafion  a 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. The  anafarca  generally  be- 

gins with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towards 
night,  which  for  fome  time  difappears  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  prefled 
with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwelling  gradually 
afcends,  and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the 
arms,  and  the  head.  Afterwards  the  breathing 
becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity, 
and  the  thfrft  great;  the  body  is  bound,  and  the 
perfpiration  is  greatly  obftru&ed.  To  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  torpor,  heavinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and 
a troublefome  cough.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal 
fymptom,  as  it  fhews  that  the  lungs  are  affeCted. 

In  an  afcites , befides  the  above  fymptoms,  there 
is  a fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  often  a fluctuation, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  ftriking  the  belly  on 
one  fide,  and  laying  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the 
oppofite.  This  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a tym- 
pany by  the  weight  of  the  fwelling,  as  well  as  by 
the  fluctuation.  When  the  anajarca  and  afcites  are 
combined,  the  cafe  is  very  dangerous.  ‘ Even  • a 
Ample  afcites  feldom  admits  of  a radical  cure  Al- 
moft  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  let  off  the  water 
by  tapping,  which  feldom  affords  more  than  a 
temporary  relief. 

B b 4 
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When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  th$ 
patient  is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  how-, 
ever  to  hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be 
given  early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an 
irregular  or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon 
to  fulped  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vif- 
cera  are  unfound,  there  is  greac  ground  to  fear  that 
the  confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. -The  patient  muft  abftain,  as 

much  as  poftible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  muft  quench  his  thirft  with 
muftard-whey,  or  acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges, 
forrel,  or  fuch  like.  His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry, 
of  a {Emulating  and  diuretic  quality,  as  toafted 
bread,  the  flefh  of  birds,  or  other  wild  animals 
roaftedj  pungent  and  aromatic  vegetables,  as  gar- 
lic, muftard,  onions,  crefles,  horle-radilb,  rocamr 
bole,  fhaloc,  &c.  He  may  alfo  eat  lea-biicuit  dipt 
in  wine  or  a little  brandy.  This  is  not  only  nou- 
rilliing,  but  tends  to  quench  thirft.  Some  have 
been  actually  cured  of  a dropfy  by  a total  abfti- 
nence  from  all  liquids,  and  living  entirely  upon 
i'uch  things  as  are  mentioned  above.  If  the  pa- 
tient muft  have  drink,  the  Spa- water,  or  Rhenilh 
wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  infufed  in  it,  are  the 

beft.  . , r 

Exercife  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a droply. 

If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  dig,  or  the  like,  he 
ouo-ht  to  continue  thefe  exerciies  as  long  as  he 
can.  If  he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  labour,  he  mult 
ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage,  and  the  more 
violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better,  provided  he 
' can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be  hard  and  the 
air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry.  It  he  lives 

in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  removed  into  a 

dry  one,  and,  if  poffible,  into  a warmer  climate. 
In  a word,  every  method  {hould  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote the  perlpiration,  and  to  brace  the  folids.  hot 
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this  purpofe  it  will  likewife  be  proper  to  rub  the 
patient's  body,  two  or  three  times  a day,  with  a, 
hard  doth,  or  the  flelh-brufh ; and  he  ought  con- 
Handy  to  wear  flannel  next  his  Ikin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conftitution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on  fud- 
denly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  ftrong  vo- 
mits, brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  promote 
a difcharge  by  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult,  half 
a drachm  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo- 
mit. This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  found 
neceflary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  between 
the  dofes.  The  patient  mull  not  drink  much  after 
taking  the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effedt 

A cup  or  two  of  camomile-tea  will  be  iufficient  to 
work  it  off. 

Between  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge : Ta- 
lap  in  powder  half  a drachm,  cream  of  tarur  two 
drachms,  calomel  fix  grains.  Thele  may  be  made 
mto  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and 
taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  left  the  patient 
drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much  griped, 

broth"7  n°W  thCn  a CUP  °f  chicl^n- 
The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 

bed-nme  the  following  bolust  To  four  or  five  trains 

of  camphor  add  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as  much 
fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
, Eft  This  will  generally  promote  a gentle 
fweat,  which  Ihould  be  encouraged  by  drinidno 

?he  day:  7 01  fivc  hours  through 
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Take  juniper  berries,  muftard-feed,  and  horfe- 
radiih,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  afhes  of  broonn  half  a 
pound ; infufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenifti  wine  or 
ftrong  ale  for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  {train  off 
the  liquor.  Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may 
ufe  the  deco£tion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  I have  known  an  obftinate 
unajarca  cured  by  an  infufion  of  the  allies  of  broom 
in  wine. 

The  above  courfe  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good}  but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unfound 
ft  ate  of  the  vifcera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  fafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of 
iuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  warm  and  nou- 
rishing cordials. 

The  fecretion  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays,  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropiy  by  taking  a drachm  Ox 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  aftei  (he 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder  of 
fquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight 
m ains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a-day  in  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon-water. 
Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 
feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drinking 
half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decoftion  of  the  tops 
of  o-reen  broom  after  it,  has  performed  a cure 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  proved  met- 

I have  fometimes  feen  good  effe&s  from  cream 

of  tartar  in  this  difeafe.  It  promotes  the  difcharges 

by  ftool  and  urine,  and  will  at  leaft  palliate,  • 
does  not  perform  a cure.  T he  patient  may  o 
by  taking  an  ounce  every  fecond  or  third  day,  »d 
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may  increafe  the  quantity  to  two  or  even  to  three 
ounces,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  This  quantity 
js  not  however  to  be  taken  at  once,  but  divided 
jnro  three  or  four  dofes. 

To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe  the 
decodlion  of  feneka-root,  as  direded  above ; or  he 
may  take  two  table- fpoonfu Is  of  Mindererus’s  fpi- 
rit  in  a cup  of  wine-whey  three  or  four  time  a-day. 
To  promote  a difcharge  of  urine,  the  following 
infufion  of  the  London  hofpitals  will  likewife  be 
beneficial : 


Take  of  zedoary-root  two  drachms ; dried  fquills, 
rhubarb,  and  juniper-berries  bruifed,  of  each  a 
drachm  ; cinnamon  in  powder,  three  drachms ; 
fait  of  wormwood,  a drachm  and  a half;  infufe  in 
an  Englifh  pint  and  a half  of  old  hock-wine,  and 
when  fit  for  ufe,  filter  the  liquor.  A wine-^lafs 
or  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a- day.  ^ 

In  the  anajarca  it  is  ufual  to  fcarify  the  feet  and 
legs.  By  this  means  the  water  is  often  dilchar^ed ; 
but  the  operator  mult  be  cautious  not  to  make  the 
incilions  too  deep;  they  ought  barely  to  pierce 
through  the  fkin,  and  elpecial  care  muftfbe  taken 
by  fpirituous  fomentations  and  proper  dmeftives, 
to  prevent  a gangrene.  , x 3 

In  an  ajcites , when  the  difeafe  does  not  evidently 
and  fpeedily  give  way  to  purgative  and  diuretic 
medicines,  the  water  ought  to  be  let  off  by  tap- 

pl"iSr  T^V3  flmPle  and  fafe  operation, 

and  would  often  fucceed,  if  it  were  performed  in 

due  time;  but  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  humours 
are  vitiated,  or  the  bowels  fpoiled,  by  long  foakin® 
in  water  it  can  hardly  be  expeded  that  any  per- 
manent relief  will  be  procured  *.  * P 

After 

and  Jeye„"7,  oT/.vly  ZZtf  “ T“T'  “ mo11  P'°P,e’ 

have 
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After  the  evacuation  of  the  water,  the  patient  is 
to  be  put  on  a courfe  of  ilrengthening  medicines  j 
as  the  Peruvian  bark;  the  elixir  of  vitriol;  warm 
aromatics,  with  a due  proportion  of  rhubarb,  in- 
fufed  in  wine,  and  fuch  like.  His  diet  ought  to 
be  dry  and  nourifhing,  fuch  as  is  recommended  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Chapter ; and  he  flaould  take 
as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear  without  fatigue, 
He  fhould  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin,  and  make 
daily  ufe  of  the  flefh-brulh. 


w*  ' * 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


OF  THE  GOUT, 


THERE  is  no  difeafe  which  fhews  the  imper- 
fection of  medicine,  or  fets  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  exercile  in  a flronger  light,  than 
the  gout.  Excels  and  idlenefs  are  the  true  fources 
from&  whence  it  originally  fprung,  and  all  who 
would  avoid  it  muft  be  active  and  temperate. 

Though  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  the  gout,  yet  many  other  things 
may  contribute  to  bring  on  the  diforder  in  thole 
who  are  not,  and  to  induce  a paroxyfm  in  thofe 
who  are  fubjedt  to  it ; as  intenfe  ftudy  ; too  flee  an 
ufe  of  acidulated  liquors;  night-watching  ; grief 
or  uneafmefs  of  mind;  an  obftruction  or  defect  ot 
any  of  the  cuftomary  difcharges,  as  the  menjes , 
lweating  of  the  feet,  perfpiration,  &c. 


have  had  a patient  who  was  regularly  tapped  once  a month  for 
feveral  years,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  her  dinner  as iwei  after 
operation  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  bhe  died  at  fait 
worn  out  by  by  the  dijeufe* 


SYMP- 
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SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belching  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  fometnnes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  of  wearinefs  and 
dejeftion  of  fpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
limbs,  with  a lenlation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 
were  palling  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is  often 
remarkably  keen  a day  or  two  before  the  fit,  and 
there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafling  urine,  and  fome- 
times  an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Sometimes 
thele  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  efpecially 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit;  and  fome  ob- 
ierve,  that  as  is  the  fever  which  ufhers  in  the  gout,  fo 
will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  fhort  and  fharp,  'the 
fit  will  be  fo  likewife;  if  it  be  feeble,  lon^,  and 
lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  But  this  ob- 
servation can  only  hold  with  refped  to  very  reo-ular 
fits  of  the  gout.  a 

The  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  ipring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  About  two  or  three  in  the  mornino- 
the  patient  is  feized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe' 
fometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  thi 
ancle  or  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompa- 
nies with  a ienfation  as  if  cold  water  were  poured 
upon  the  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhiverino- 
with  iome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pafn 
lncreafes,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
oot,  the  patient  tcels  all  the  different  kinds  of  tor- 
ture, as  if  the  part  were  ftretched,  burnt,  fqueezed 
gnawed,  or  torn  ,n  pieces,  &c.  The  pa  t at  lensth 
becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the  patifn 
cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched  or  even  h.ff 
perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room  fufifcr  "7 

for 

of  the  fit:  he  then  becomes  «fier°,he  partTe|i°„" 

to 
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to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a little 
moifture.  Towards  morning  he  drops  afleep,  and 
generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.  This 
terminates  the  firft  paroxyfm,  a number  of  which 
conftitutes  a fit  of  the  gout;  which  is  longer  or 
fhorter  according  to  the  patient  s age,  ftrength,  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  this  difeafe. 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 
eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms  however 
generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
dileafe  is  carried  oft  by  perfpiration,  urine,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days;  in  others,  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome,  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe 
whom  age  and  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  have 
greatly  debilitated,  feldom  get  free  from  it  before 
the  approach  of  fummer,  and  fometimes  not  til 

it  be  pretty  far  advanced.  . . 

REGIMEN.- As  there  are  no  medicines  yet 

known  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  (hall  confine  our 
obfervations  chiefly  to  regimen,  both  in  and  out  of 


the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ltrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his  drin< 
of  a diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  conftitution  is 
weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed  to  live 
high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  retrench,  in 
this  cafe  he  muft  keep  nearly  to  his  ufual  diet,  and 
Ihould  take  frequently  a cup  of  ftrong  negus, 
plafs  of  generous  wine.  Wine-whey  is  a ve  y 
proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  promotes  the  per 
i pi  ration  without  greatly  heating  the  Patl®nt*  f , 
will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-  p 
of  fal  volatile  oleojum , or  ipirits  of  hart  tor*, 
put  into  a cup  of  it  twice  a-day.  It  will 
be  proper  to  give  at  bed-time  a t^-fpoonfuM  ^ . 


GOUT. 


OFTHE__  ^ 

volatile  tincfture  of  guaiacum  in  a large  draught  of 
warm  wine-whey.  This  will  greatly  promote  per- 
foration through  the  night.  * 

As  the  moft  lafe  and  efficacious  method  of  dif- 
charging  the  gouty  matter  is  by  perfpiration,  this 
ought  to  be  kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the 
affedted  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot 


afFedled  part.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  a 
■ ffiould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 
lait  is  moft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  better  than  any  thing  elfe.  The  peo- 
ple  of  Lancaflure  look  upon  wool  as  a kind  of 
pccific  m the  gout.  They  wrap  a great  quantity 
of  it  about  the  leg  and  foot  affefted,  and  cover  ic 
with  a ltan  of  foft  drefled  leather.  This  they  1'ufFer 

for  f°r  e’Shtor  ten  and-  fometimes 

for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  pain 

does  not  ceafe  I never  knew  any  External  appli- 

feenTr  ^ Wd‘  ‘?'the  gout-  1 have  often 

were  verft  ; )C\the  frl!in S and  inflammation 

all  thrfk  A ’ W“^  V'0,ent  pain’  and  have  round 

all  thefe  fymptoms  ‘relieved  by  it  in  a few  davs 

The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  generally  greafed  anti 

Zt  The‘VcL,e 

fit  be  enttly  goneoff'  " r™°Ve  k til] 
eafy  du^:Cnthe°Iht  *?  be  kept  and 

gout  upon  the  nobler  parts.  All  pvfom  ,i  i- 

death  "W  ^ “““  - ™ Sdt 

it  tm  Jb SL°ttn,otmcure  t difeafc> b-  ££ 

hody,  where  it  often  ptoveslful^  aT  °f  ‘ft 
r^n1dr  aS  VatUle’;  -‘hod  of  re?' 

•he  body,  and  alfthat  we  c?flP1'°V^de/VrUa:ive  t0 
Promote  her  intentions  and  mftfrtTft  fafcty’  is  to 

:'>e  enemy  i„  her  own  way  F hcr  ln 

1 dy*  Evacuations  by  bleed- 
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ing,  {tool,  &c.  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  with  caiU 
tion  ; they  do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafej 
and  fometimes  by  weakening  the  patient  prolong 
the  fit:  but,  where  the  conftitution  is  able  to  bear 
it,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  keep  the  body  gently  open 
by  diet,  or  very  mild  laxative  medicines.  . 

Many  things  will  indeed  fhorten  a fit  oi  the  gout, 
and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether;  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  found  which  will  do  this  with  fafety  to 
the  patient.  In  pain  we  eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing 
that  promifes  immediate  eafe,  and  even  hazard  life 
itfelf  1 for  a temporary  relief.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  fo  many  infallible  remedies  have  been 
propofed  for  the  gout,  and  why  fuch  numbers  have 
loft  their  lives  by  the  ufe  of  them.  It  would  b 
as  prudent  to  flop  the  fmall-pox  from  nfing,  and 
to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  attempt  to  re- 
nel  the  gouty  matter  after  it  has  been  thrown  upon 
Sc  extremities.  The  latter  is  as  much  an  effort 
of  Nature  to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe 
as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be  pro- 

^When  the  pain  however  is  very  great,  and  the 
patient  is  reftlefs,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  lauc  a- 
Sum.  more  or  lets,  according  to  the  v.ole^eo!  ^ 

trr perCp" 

rt  d0L°er  » 

rers  in  fmall  wine  or  ale,  as  the  leiuvj 
on  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 


Out 
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Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the  dis- 
order, or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return,  ]efs 
fevere.  This  however  is  not  to  be  attempted  by- 
medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout  kept 
off  for  feveral  years  by  the  Peruvian  bark  and  other 
aftringent  medicines ; but  in  all  the  cafes  where  I had 
occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died  fud- 
denly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a re- 
gular fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from 
hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome 
conflitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falu- 
tary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet  if  the  conftitution  can  be 
fo  changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  leflen  or  to- 
tally prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be  no 
danger  in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  whole  habit  may  be  fo  altered  by  a proper 
regimen,  as  quite  to  eradicate  this  difeafej  and 
thole  only  who  have  fufficient  refolution  to  perfift 
m fuch  a courfe  have  reafon  to  expedt  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows:  In  the  firft  place 
miverjal  temperance.  In  the  nextplac z fufficient  exer- 

c1Je  * thls  we  do  not  mean  fauntering  about  in 
an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat,  and  toil. 

1 nele  only  can  render  the  humnnre  j 


thought.  The  fupper  fhould  be  light,  and  taken 


c*tenc'  expeet  to  reap  folid  and 

C c 


fubmic  to  it,  in  the 
and  permanent  advan- 
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early.  All  ftrong  liquors,  efpecially  generous 

wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  ibme  doles  of 
magnefia  alba  and  rhubarb  to  be  taken  every  fpring 
and  autumn  ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of  ftomachic 
bitters,  as  tanfey  or  water-trefoil  tea,  an  lnfufion 
of  gentian  and  camomile  flowers,  or  a deception 
of  burdock  root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an  infu- 
fion of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  March  and  Odtober  twice  a-day.  An 
iflfue  or  perpetual  blifter  has  a great  tendency  to 
prevent  the  gout.  If  thele  were  more  generally 
ufed  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  would  not  only 
often  prevent  the  gout,  but  alfo  other  chronic  ma- 
ladies. Such  as  can  afford  to  go  to  Bath,  will  find 
great  benefit  from  bathing  and  drinking  the  wa- 
ter. It  both  promotes  digeflion,  and  mvigorai.es 

the  habit.  _ ...  , • _ 

Though  there  is  little  room  for  medicine  during 

a regular  fit  of  the  gout,  yet  when  it  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities, and  falls  on  fome  of  the  internal  pairs, 
proper  applications  to  recal  and  fix  it  become  ab- 
solutely neceffary.  When  the  gout  affects  the  head, 
the  pain  of  the  joints  ceafes,  and  the  fwelling  dif- 
n-mears  while  either  fevere  head-ach,  drowfineis, 
tumbling,  giddinefs,  convulfions,  or  delirium  come 
on  When  it  feizes  the  lungs,  great  oppreffi  , 
with  comm  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  enfue.  It 
it  attacks^ the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknels,  v0™ltin»[ 
anxiety,  pain  in  the  epigaftnc  region,  and  total 

lofs  of  ftrength,  will  lucceed. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs, 
method  muff  be  taken  to  fix  it  in  the  feet.  X 
muft  be  frequently,  bathed 
cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies  Blifl ^ 

ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the  ancies  ^ 
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of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet  or  ancles  is  alfo 
neceffary,  and  warm  ftomachic  purges.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  in  bed  for  the  moft  part,  if 
there  be  any  figns  of  inflammation,  and  fhould  be 
very  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 

Is  it  attacks  the  ftomach  with  a fenfe  of  cold,  the 
moft  warm  cordials  are  neceffary;  as  ftrong  wine 
boiled  up  with  cinnamon  or  other  fpices  ; cinna- 
mon-water; peppermint- water;  and  even  brandy 
or  rum.  The  patient  fhould  keep  his  bed,  and 
endeavour  to  promote  a fweat  by  drinking  warm  li- 
quors ; and  if  he  fhould  be  troubled  with* a naufea, 
or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile- 

tea,  or  any  thing  that  will  make  him  vomit 
freely. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi* 
tates  gravel -pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a deco&ion  of  marfh-mallows,  and  to  have  the 
parrs  fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient 
clyfter  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards 

an  nmur/a  i • * 


opiate.  If  the  pain  be  verv  vinlpnr 
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pa- 

tient 
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tient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented  with 
head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  an  in- 
teftines;  and  to  fall  at  laft  a viftim  to  its  attack 
upon  Tonne  of  the  more  noble  parts. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  often  a refemblance  to  the  gout. 

It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and° is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  an 
fwelling.  It  is  moft  common  in  .the  fpnng,  and 
toward?  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftin- 
guifhed  into  acute  and  chronic  j or  the  rheumatifr 

•with  and  without  a fever.  ./■ 

CAUSES -The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are 

frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver^ viz.  an  obftrufted  perforation,  the  itnmode- 
rate  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  and  the  lik  . 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  ".f/rheu- 
from  heat  to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafior i the  rheu 
matifm.  The  mod:  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheu 
■r  fl-ist-  T ever  faw  where  almoft  every  joint 
ofl™b  y was  difto™d,  was  a man  who  u fed  to 

--  r bC 

accuftomed  ^ lt^llo'^n|s  are  often  produced  by 

dothes^damp  bed...  Cuing,  or  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  rra v c 1 ling  in  t e n i > ^ d by 

The  rheumatifm  may  1 Uewiie  be 
exceflive  evacuations,  or  the  tt<W  S chr0„ic  dif. 

St^uch  ^itLfihe  'humours  { as  £* 

the  lues  venerea,  obftinate  ’ mar(hy 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  in  co  M P>  er 
countries.  It  is  moft  common  among  P ^ 
II 
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fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill  clothed,  live  in  low 
damp  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe  unwholefome  food, 
which  contains  but  little  nourifhment,  and  is  not 
eafily  digeded. 

SYMPTOMS. The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  with  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  redleflnefs,  third,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion. 
Thefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often 
affected  with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  Lf  blood 
be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  ap- 
pearance .as  in  the  pleurify. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
matory lever.  If  he  be  young  and  drong,  bleeding 
is  neceffary,  which  may  be  repeated  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  The  body  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyders,  or  cool 
opening  liquors;  as  deco&ions  of  tamarinds,  cream 
of  tartar  whey,  fenna  tea,  and  the  like.  The  diet 
Ihould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  confiding 
chiefly  of  roaded  apples,  groat- gruel,  or  weak 
crucken  broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms  have 
abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient  mud 
keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  promote  per- 
1 pi  ration ; as  wine- whey,  with  fpiritus  Mindereri , &c. 
He  may  likewife  take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed- 
time, in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  a drachm  of  the -cream 

powder!1"’  and  half  a draChm  °f  gUm  8uaiacum- 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effedh  The  patient  may 
ekher  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
oths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 

S£“Xg.Ufti do  L, catch  Cold 
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The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  confiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
flioulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is  feldom 
any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe,  Perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjeft  to  the  chronic 
rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often  proves  ex- 
tremely obftinate,  and  fometimes  incurable. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould 
be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  di- 
luting diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable  Jub- 
ilances, as  Hewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants 
or  goofeberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  mod  piop<-r. 
Arbuthnot  fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  m aliment 
for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey  ; and 
adds,  cc  That  he  knew  a perfon  fubjeft  to  this  dil- 
eafe,’  who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  me- 
thod but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  likewiie 
fays  “ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water  gruel,  taken 
for  feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains,  consider- 
ably ” This  I have  often  experienced,  out  found 
it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum 
guaiacum,  as  already  direfted.  In  this  cafe  thel 
patient  may  take  the  dofe  formerly,  mentioned 
twice  a-day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpooniul  of  the  vo- 
latile tindure  of  gum  guaiacum,  at  bed-time, 

W1This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate  and  the  pa- 
tients' ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  b 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated'  again.  At 
the  fame  rime  leeches  or  a Uiftcnng-plafter  m^y 
be  applied  to  the  part  affected.  _ jn 

neraUy  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thef  , 
obftinate  fined  rheumatic  pains,  is  the 
^cr*.  I have  likewiie  known  a platter 


* See  Appendix,  Warm  Pi  after. 
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gundy  pitch  worn  for  fome  time  on  the  part 
affected  give  great  relief  in  rheumatic  pains.  My 
ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
fays,  he  has  frequently  cured  very  obftinate  rheu- 
matic pains  by  rubbing  the  part  affe&ed  with  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides.  When  the  common  tin&ure 
did  not  fucceed,  he  ufed  it  of  a double  or  treble 
ftrength.  Cupping  upon  the  part  affe&ed  is  like- 
wile  often  very  beneficial,  and  is  greatly  preferable 
to  the  application  of  leeches. 

I hough  this  dileafe  may  not  feem  to  yield  to 
medicines  for  fome  time,  yet  they  ought  ftill  to  be 
perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fubjedt  to  frequent 
returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will  often  find  their  ac- 
count in  ufing  medicines,  whether  they  be  imme- 
diately affc&ed  with  the  difeafe  or  not.  The  chro- 
nic rheumatilm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in  this  refpedt, 
that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing  medicines  to 
extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is  moft  free  from 
the  diforder. 


d o thole  who  can  afford  the  expence,  I would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derbyftm-e.  Thefe  have  often,  to  my  know- 
ledge, cured  very  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and  are 
always  fate  either  in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the 
rheumatifm  is  complicated  with  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrow- 

uan?  th°fe  of  Moffar>  **  proper. ' 
badf  fll°U  d both  be  dranlc  and  ufed  as  a warm 

There  are.  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
Which  may  be  uied  with  advantage  in  the  Prheu- 
matiim.  One  of  the  'belt  is  the  white  mufiord  A 
table-fpoonful  of  the  feed  of  this 

maH  ^ “Vh  * S1^  of  water  or 

ufr  in T hf  ■Water-trefol1  is  likewife  of  great 

or  a " o dran^  T \ be  infufed  in  ™ 

3 or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground- ivy, 

^ c 4 4 camomile, 
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camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefit  however  is  to  be  expedted  from  thefe,  un- 
lefs  they  be  taken  for  a confiderable  time.  Excel- 
lent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  an  immediate  cure; 
whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their 
eflfedt,  were  they  duly  perfifled  in.  W ant  of  per- 
feverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  reafonwhy 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often  cures 
the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend  riding 
on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the  (kin. 
Iflues  are  likewife  very  proper,  efpecially  in  chro- 
nic cafes.  If  the  pain  affedts  the  fhoulders,  an  lflue 
may  be  made  in  the  arm  ; but  if  it  affedts  the  loins, 
it  fhould  be  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 

Perfons  afflided  with  the  fcurvy  are  very  fubjedt 
to  rheumatic  complaints.  The  beft  medicines  in 
this  cafe  are  bitters  and  mild  purgatives.  Thefe 
may  either  be  taken  feparately  or  together,  as  the 
patient  inclines.  An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  may  be  rn- 
•fufed  in  a bottle  of  wine  ; and  one,  two,  or  three 
wine  glafles  of  it  taken  daily,  as  (hall  be  found  ne- 
ceflary  for  keeping  the  body  gently  open.  In  cales 
where  the  bark  itfelf  proves  fufficiently  purgative. 


the  rhubarb  may  be  omitted. 

Such  as  are  fubjedt  to  frequent  attacks  of  the 
rheumatifm  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm 
fituation,  to  avoid  the  night-air,  wet  elothes,  an 
wet  feet,  as  much  as  poffible.  Their  clothing 
ftould  be  warm,  and  they  fhould  wear  flannel 
next  their  flein,  and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  HeW- 
brufh. 
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OF  THE  SCURVY. 

'HIS  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations, 
near  large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ftagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy 
difpofltion,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  it.  It  proves  often 
fatal  tofailors  on  long  voyages,  particularly  in  fhips 
that  are  not  properly  ventilated,  have  many  people 
on  board,  or  where  cleanlinefs  is  negle&ed. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  mention  the  different  fpecies 
into  which  this  difeafe  has  been  divided,  as  they 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  in  degree.  What  is 
cal  ted  the  land f curvy  y however,  is  feldom  attended 
■with  thole  highly  putrid  fymptoms  which  appear  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  at  fea,  and  which,  we 
preiurne,  are  rather  owing  to  confined  air,  want  of 
exercife,  and  the  unwholefome  food  eaten  by  failors 

on  long  voyages,  than  to  any  fpecific  difference  in 
the  difeafe. 

CAUSES. The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

nnoift  air;  by  the  long  ufe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
provifions,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of  di- 
gestion, and  affords  little  nourifhment.  It  may 
alio  proceed  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cuftomary  eva- 
cuations ; as  the  wenfes,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux,  &c. 
It  is  fometimts  owing  to  a hereditary  taint,  in 

diforde?  raTyrfma11  ?Ufe  WlU  excite  the  latent 
diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and  other  depreffing  paffions, 

have  a great  tendency  both  to  excite  and  aggravate 
is  difeafe.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  re- 
gard to  neglcftof  cleanlinefs;  bad  clothing;  the 
want  of  proper  exercife;  confined  air;  unwhole- 
fome 
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fome  food;  or  any  difeafe  which  greatly  weakens 
the  body,  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  efpecially  after  motion  ; rottennefs  of 
the  gums,  which  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  flighted: 
touch  j a (linking  breath  ; frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nofe;  crackling  of  the  joints;  difficulty  of  walk- 
in^;  fometimes  a fwelling  and  fometimes  a fading 
away  of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid,  yellow, 
or  violet-coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a 
pale  or  leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances, 
other  fymptoms  come  on;  as  rottennels  of  the 
teeth,  haemorrhages,  or  difcharges  of  blood  front 
different  parts  of  the  body,  foul  obftinate  ulcers, 
pains  in  various  parts,  efpecially  about  the  bread, 
dry  fcaly  eruptions  all  over  the  body,  &c.  At  ialt 
a wafting  or  hedic  fever  comes  on,  and  the  mifer- 
able  patient  is  often  carried  off  by  a dyfemery,  a 
diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy,  fainting  fits,  ora 

mortification  of  lome  of  the  bowels.  _ 

CURE.- -We  know  no  way  of  curing  this  an- 

eafe  but  by  purfuing  a plan  diredly  oppofite  to  that 
which  brings  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a vitiated 
ftate  of  the  humours,  occafioned  by  eriois 
diet  air,  or  exercife;  and  this  cannot  be  remove 
but’ by  a proper  attention  to  thefe  important  ar« 

t,C!IfSthe  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a cold, 
damp,  or  confined  air  he  ihould  °e ; , 

foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  on,.  If  there  is  teafon  to  believe  hat  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a fedentarv  Ine,  or  t p 
pafiions,  as  grief,  fear,  &c.  the  patient  molHake 

daily  as  much  exerciie  in  the  open  ai  ^ 

bear,  and  his  mind  ffiould  be  dlver^c  J has  a 

company  and  other  amulements.  Noth  S t[ 
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greater  tendency  either  to  prevent  or  remove  this 
difeafe,  than  conftant  cheerfulnefs  and  good  hu- 
mour. But  this,  alas!  is  feldom  the  lot  of  perfons 
affli&ed  with  the  feurvy;  they  are  generally  furly, 
peevifh,  and  morofe. 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  falted  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  confifting  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables;  as 
oranges,  apples,  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds,  water- 
crefles,  feurvy-grafs,  brook  lime,  &c.  The  ufe 
of  thele,  with  milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and 
freflh  beer  or  cyder,  will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a 
feurvy  of  this  kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far 
advanced;  but  to  have  this  effedt,  they  mu  ft  be 
perfifted  in  for  a confiderable  time.  When  frefh 
'vegetables  cannot  be  obtained,  pickled  or  preferved 
ones  may  be  ufed  ; and  where  thefe  are  wanting, 
recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  chymical  acids.  aII 
the  patient  s food  and  drink  fhould  in  this  cafe  be 
fharpened  with  cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol 
vinegar,  or  the  fpirit  of  fea-lalt. 

Thefe  things  however  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  feurvy  ; for  which  reafon  lea- 
faring  people,  efpeci all y on  long  voyages,  ouo-ht  to 
lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbages,  onions,  |oofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a long  nrc\t  by  pickling,  preferring,  &c.  and  when 
tneieraiJjthe  chymical  acids,  recommended  above 
winch  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
ufea.  We  have  realon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were 
well  ventilated,  had  good  ftore  of  fruits,  greens 
cyder,  bee.  laid  in,  and  if  proper  regard  we?e  paid 
to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would  be 
the  mo  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
feldom  fuffer  either  from  the  feurvy  or  putrid  fevers 
which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men  • but  k 

IS  too  muen  the  temper  of  fuch  people  to5  defpife 

all  precaution;  they  will  not  think  ofUy  calamity 

till 
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till  it  overtakes  them,  when  it  is  too  late  to  ward 

off  the  blow.  , , , 

It  muff  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion  we  are 
fpeakin g of;  but  in  this  cafe  it  is  the  duty  cf  their 
employers  to  make  it  for  them  ; and  no  man  ought 
to  engage  in  a long  voyage  without  having  theie  ar- 
ticles fecured.  . 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in 

the  land-feurvy  from  a milk  diet.  This  prepa- 
ration of  Nature  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moil  fit 
for  reftoring  a decayed  conftitution,  and  removing 
that  particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which 
feems1  to  conftitute  the  very  effence  of  the  lcurvy, 
and  many  other  difeafes.  But  people  defpife  this 

wholefome  and  nouriihing  food,  biCaufei11:f1S^en«d 
and  devour  with  greedine  s,  flelh,  and  ferment^ 
liquors,  while  milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their 

The  mod  proper  drink  in  the  feurvy  is  whey  or 

buLr-milk.P  When  theft  cannot  be  had,  found 

cvder  perry,  or  fpruce-beer,  may  be  tiled.  _ 
bas  likew'*  been  found  to  be  a proper  drink  in  the 
fcurvy,  and  may  be  ufed  at  fea,  as  mak  will  keep 
during  the  longed  voyage.  A deco&on  t he 

t0ps  Sf  the  fpruce  fir  is  l,kew,ft  proper  It 

pot  ‘or  decisions  of  any  of  tfe  mik! « g 

nous  vegetables ; as  farfaparilla,  marfh  d_ 

roots,  &c.  Infufions  of  the  bitter  plan  s as  gro 
ivy,  the  leffer  centaury,  nrarlb-trefoil,  M ^ 

likewife  beneficial.  _ 1 haV^r • ;uiceP0f  the  laft- 

forne  parts  of  Britain  exprefs  J , a- n.  jn 
mentioned  plant,  and  drink  it  with  good  fi  ^ 
thofe  foul  fcbrbutic  eruptions  with  which  y 
often  troubled  in  the  fpring  lea  on.  pj arrow- 
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Harrowgate-water  is  certainly  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  the  land-fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  moft  deplorable  con- 
dition by  this  difeafe,  greatly  relieved  by  drinking 
the  fulphur-water,  and  bathing  in  it.  The  chaly- 
beate-water may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage,  efpe- 
cially  with  a view  to  brace  the  ftomach  after  drink- 
ing the  fulphur-water,  which,  though  it  fharpens 
the  appetite,  never  fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of 
digeftion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange,  or  a lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affedts  the 
gums  only,  this  praftice,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  wiil  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would  how- 
ever recommend  the  bitter  orange  as  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  lemon ; it  feems  to  be  as  good  a medi- 
cine, and  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach. 

Perhaps  our  own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  ei- 
ther of  them. 

All  kinds  of  Fall  ad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eaten  very  plentifully,  as  fpinage,  let- 
tuce, parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c. 
It  is  amazing  to  fee  how  foon  frefh  vegetables  in  the 
ipnng  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foul- 
nefs  which  is  upon  their  (kins.  It  is  reafonable  to 
| uppofe  that  their  effefts  would  be  as  great  upon  the 
human  fpecies  were  they  ufed  in  proper  quantity 
for  a fufficient  length  of  time.  4 J 

! 'fVe  fon?etimcs  fccn  good  effefts  in  fcorbutic 

1 a decoflion  of  rh"7  lon§,ftanding>  from  the  ufe  of 
f Tr  'r“  0f  water-dock.  It  is  ufually 
made  by  boning  a pound  of  the  frelh  root  in  fix 

conCedP,nYheWda'rCr’  r'  about  “ne-third  of  it  be 
Hint  TfrL  fhedofe,sfrom  half  a pint  to  a whole 

cafes  Where  iYvY"  'Very  ^ But  in  aI1  the 
made  much  fl-  VC  CCn  ^P1"0^  beneficial,  it  was 
made  much  ftronger,  and  drank  in  larger  quanti- 


ties. 
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ties.  The  fafeft  way,  however,  is  for  the  patient  to 
becrin  with  fmall  dofes,  and  increafe  them  both  m 
ftrength  and  quantity  as  he  finds  his  ftomach  will 
bear  it.  It  muft  be  ufed  for  a confiderab  e time. 

I have  known  fome  take  it  for  many  months,  anu 
have  been  told  of  others  who  had  ufed  it  for  feveral 
years,  before  they  were  fenfible  of  any  benefit,  but 
who  neverthelefs  were  cured  by  it  at  length. 

The  leprofy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this  coun- 
try long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  a- kin  to  the 
fcurvy.  Perhaps  its  appearing  lo  feldom  now, 
may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  eating 
more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living  more 

upon  tea^  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  lefs  faked 

meat  bein-  more  cleanly,  better  lodged  and 
clothed,  &<?.— For  the  cure  of  thisdifeafe  we  wou 
recommend  the  fame  courfe  of  diet  and  medicine 

as  in  the  fcurvy. 

OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affects  the  glands,  efpecially 
v r nf  the  neck.  Children  and  young  perfons  of 
A [ v life  are  very  fubjed  to  it.  It  is  one  of 

thofe  dififes  which  may  be  removed  by  re- 

• Knr  om  vields  to  medicine.  1 he  inna 

bitants  of  cold,  damp,  marlhy  countries  are  roof 

a^to^be  af^^edB^Mhe  fcro^hula^^^un^y 

^f^te^e^mours, 

#3  niL  fcrophu’lousU- 

12 
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cers;  but  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  there  has  been  a predifpofition  in 
the  habit  to  this  difcafe.  In  fhort,  whatever  tends 
to  vitiate  the  humours  or  relax  the  folids,  paves 
the  way  to  the  fcrophula;  as  the  want  of  proper 
exercife,  too  much  heat  or  cold,  confined  air,  un- 
wholefome  food,  bad  water,  the  long  ufe  of  poor, 
weak,  watery  aliments,  the  negletf  of  cleanlinefs’ 
&c.  Nothing  tends  more  to  induce  this  difeafe  in 
children  than  allowing  them  to  continue  Iona- 
wet*.  & 

SYMPTOMS.  At  firft  fmall  knots  appear 
under  the  chin  or  behind  the  eats,  which  gradually 
increafe  in  number  and  (ize,  till  they  form  one  lard- 
hard  tumour.  1 his  often  continues  for  a loner 
time  without  breaking,  and  when  it  does  break? 
it  only  dilcharges  a thin  fames,  or  watery  humour 
Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife  liable  to  its 
attack,  as  the  arm-pus,  groins,  feet,  hands,  eyes, 
breads,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal  parts  exempt 
from  it  It  often  affefls  the  lungs,  liver,  or  fpleenj 
and  I have  frequently  feen  the  glands  of  the  my. 
lentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it.  ' 

r yho‘e  °bftlnace  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
arid  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  red- 
nefs  are  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  fddom 
ddcharge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  cure,  fh  t white  Jwellings  of  the  joints  feem 
like  wile  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  are  with  diffi 
culty  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  opened 
they  only  dilcharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  ^nnr  i 

?°'f.  fy. inptom  of  the  fcrophulV  than  a 

fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  nofe. 

* The  fcrophula,  as  well  as  the  nrlrc-*  • r ' j 
large  manu^aurin-  towns  where  ni  l rfoUnd  f°  PrevaiI  Jn 

Wentary  1:vm.  ° WWns’  wherc  PC0Ple  live  gfofs,  and  lead 

I 
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REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  generous  and  nourilbing,  but  at  the  fame  time 
light  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; as  well-fermented 
bread,  made  of  found  grain,  the  flelh  and  broth  of 
young  animals,  with  now  and  then  a glafs  of  gene- 
rous wine,  or  good  ale.  The  air  ought  to  be  open, 
drv,  and  not  too  cold,  and  the  patient  (hould  take 
as  much  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  This  is  oftheut- 
mod  importance.  Children  who  have  fufficient 
exercife  are  feldom  troubled  with  the  fcrophula. 
MEDICINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophula; 
many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the  royal 
touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The  trum  is, 
we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature  or  cure  of 

this  difeafe,  and  where  reafon  or  med'c,ne* 
fnnerftition  always  comes  in  their  place.  Henc 
P:s  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  rnoft  difficult  to 
^derftand,  we  generally  hear  of  the  greateft  nun, 
ber  of  miraculous  cures  being  performed  Here, 
however,  the  deception  is  eafily  “tedfor.  The 

ot  ltieir , auAi,  t imnuted  to  the  touch, 

ferve  none.  . . fpan  the  cuftom 

There  is  nothing  more  permcioiM  than  me 

of  plying  children  in  the  fcroP^K*"ds°from 

gative  medicines.  People  imagine  « procee^  ^ 

humours  which  mud  be  purge  > | debility 

fidering  that  thefe  purgatives  mcreafe.the^  ^ 

and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  for  fome 

found,  that. keeping  the  body  !=e"‘  y ^d  effe&i 
time,  efpecially  with  fea- water,  has  0 but 
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but  this  fhould  only  be  given  in  grofs  habits,  and 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  procure  one,  or  at  molt  two 
(tools  every  day. 

Bathing  in  the  fait  water  has  likewife  a very 
good  effedt,  efpecially  in  the  warm  fealon.  I 
have  often  known  a courfe  of  bathing  in  fait  water, 
and  drinking  it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open,  cure  a fcrophula,  after  many 
other  medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When 
fait  water  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be 
bathed  in  frefh  water,  and  his  body  kept  open  by 

fmall  quantities  of  fait  and  water,  or  fome  other 
mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing,  and  drinking  the  fait- 
water,  we  would  recommend  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the 
barx  in  winter.  To  an  adult  half  a drachm  of 
the  bark  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  red 
wine  four  or  five  times  a-day.  Children,  and  fuch 
as  cannot  take  it  in  fubftance,  may  ufe  the  decoc- 
tion made  in  the  following  manner : 


'iu‘WL  WdLC1  10  a Pint:  towards  the  end 
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The  hemlock  may  fometimes  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  fcrophula.  Some  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  fea-water  is  moft  proper  be- 
fore there  are  any  fuppuration  or  fymptomsof 
tabes ; the  Peruvian  bark,  when  there  are  running 
fores,  and  a degree  of  he&ic  fever  ; and  the  hem- 
lock in  old  inveterate  cales,  approaching  to  the 
icirrhous  or  cancerous  date.  Either  the  extract  or 
the  frelh  juice  of  this  plant  may  be  uied.  1 he 
dofe  mull  be  fmall  at  firft,  and  increafed  gradually 
as  far  as  the  ftomach  is  able  to  bear  it. 

External  applications  are  of  little  ufe.  Betore 
the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought  to  be  applied  to 
it,  unlefs  apiece  of  flannel,  or  fomething  to  keep 
it  warm..  After  it  breaks,  the  fore  may  be  dreffed 
with  fome  digeftive  ointment.  What  I have  al- 
ways found  to  anfwer  bed,  was  the  yellow  bafilicon 
mixed  with  about  a flxth  or  eighth  pa*  of  » 
weight  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury.  The  fore 
may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a- day ; and  f i be 
very  fungous,  and  does  not  diged  well  a larger 
nroDortion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  dtftafe.  thong, 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  dep.fed.  If  the 
oat[ent  can  be  kept  alive  by  any  means  till  he  ar 
^ at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great  chance 
lo  get  well  f but  if  he  does  not  recover  at  this 
rime  in  all  probability  he  never  will. 

There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  t 
communicate  to  their  Spring  as  the : crophola, 

for  which  reafon  people  ought  to  bewar 
rvin-r  into  families  affected  with  this  difeafc. 
y FSr  the  means  of  preventing  the  fcrophJ  > * 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervat.ons  on  norfing, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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Though  this  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated 
by  infedtion,  yet  it  Seldom  prevails  where  due  re- 
gard is  paid  to  cleanlinefs,  frefh  air,  and  whole- 
some diet.  It  generally  appears  in  form  of  Small 
watery  puftules,  firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  between 
the  fingers  j afterwards  it  affe&s  the  arms,  legs, 
thighs,  &c.  Thefe  puftules  are  .attended  with  an 
intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient  is 
warm  a- bed,  or  fits  by  the  fire.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  fkin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fcabs, 
and  at  other  times  with  a white  Scurf,  or  Scaly  erup- 
tion. I his  1 aft  is  called  the  dry  itch,  and  is  the 
molt  difficult  to  cure. 


The.  itch  is  Seldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  So  by  negledl,  or  improper 
treatment.  If  it  be  Suffered  to  continue  too  Jong, 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  niafs  of  humours ; and,  if 
it  be  Suddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacua- 
tions, it  may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the 
vilcera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

I he  beft  medicine  yet  known  for  the  itch  is 
jnJpnur,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  both  externally 

kuT™2!17'  Parts  mo^  affe<^ed  may  be 
rubbed  with  an  ointment  made'  of  the  flowers  of 

uiphur,  two  ounces;  crude  fal  ammoniac  finely 

powdered  two  drachms;  hog's  lard,  or  butter,  four 

ounces,  if  a fcruple  or  half  a drachm  of  the  ef- 

fenec  o.  lemon  be  added,  it  will  entirely  take  away 

he  d.fagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk  of  a nut- 

™edSdL-hr  S may  ^ rUbbed  Upon  thc  extremities  at 

ceffirv  t n h T t lr!Ce,  a;week-  Ic  is  feldom  ne- 
cellary  to  run  the  whole  body;  but  when  it  is,  it 

uog.it  not  to  be  done  all  at  once,  but  by  turns,  as 
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it  is  dangerous  to  flop  too  many  pores  at  the  fame 


time.  -r- 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment,  he 
ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed  or  take 
a purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  during 
the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morning  as 
much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, in  a little  treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  keep 
the  body  gently  open.  He  fhould  beware  of  catch- 
ing cold,  "fhould  wear  more  clothes  than  ufual,  and 
take  every  thing  warm.  I he  fame  clothes,  the 
linen  excepted,  ought  to  be  worn  all  the  time  of 
ufing  the  ointment;  and  fuch  clothes  as  have 
been  worn  while  the  patient  was  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  are  not  to  be  ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have 
been  fumigated  with  brimftone^  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  otherwife  they  will  communicate  the  infec- 


tion anew*.  ,.  A , 

I never  knew  brimftone,  when  ufed  as  directed 

above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch ; and  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  if  duly  perfifted  in,  it  never  will 
fail;  but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  clean- 
liness neglected,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  dilorder  re- 
turns. The  quantity  of  ointment  mentioned  above 
will  generally  be  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  one  per- 
fon  ; but,  if  any  lymptoms  of  the  difeafe  fhould  ap- 
pear again,  the  medicine  may  be  repeated.  ^ It  is 
both  more  fa fe  and  efficacious  when  perlifted  in  for 
a confiderable  time,  than  when  a large  quantity  i 
applied  at  once.  As  moft  people  diflike  the  fmel 


* Sir  John  Pringle  obferves  that,  though  this  difeafe  * * 
Teem  trifling,  there  is  no  one  in  the  army  that  ij  ™ ' ™ and 
fome  to  cure,  as  the  infection  often  lurks  in  clot  > - pnV#. 
breaks  out  a fecond,  or  even  a third  time.  I he  d j3 

niency  occurs  in  private  families,  unleis  particular - 8'  . 

paid  to  the  changing  or  cleaning  of  their  clothes,  w 
by  no  means  an  eafy  operation.  ^ 
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of  fulphur,  they  may  ufe  in  its  place  the  powder 
of  white  hellebore  root  made  up  into  an  ointment, 
in  the  fame  manner,  which  will  feldom  fail  to  cure 
the  itch. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  left  they 
take  other  eruptions  for  the  itch;  as  the  ftoppage  of 
thele  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  the  eruptive  diforders  to  which  children 
are  liable,  have  a near  refemblance  to  this  difeafe; 
and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by  being  rub- 
bed with  greafy  ointments  that  made  thefe  erup- 
tions ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  Nature  had  thrown 
out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or  prevent  fome 
other  malady. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  Some  perfons  are  fo  fool- 
hardy as  to  waflh  the  parts  affedted  with  a ftrong  fo- 
lution  of  the  corrofive  lublimate.  Others  ufe  the 
mercurial  ointment,  without  taking  the  lead  care 
either  to  avoid  cold,  keep  the  body  open,  or  ob- 
ferve  a proper  regimen.  The  confequences  of  fuch 
conduct  may  be  eafily  guefled.  I have  known 
even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce  bad  efredts,  and 
would  advife  every  perfon,  as  he  values  his  health, 
to  beware  how  he  ufes  them.  Mercury  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  ufed  as  a medicine  without  the  greateft 
care,  Ignorant  people  look  upon  thefe  girdles  as 
a kind  of  charm,  without  confidering  that  the  mer- 
cury enters  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mifchief  is  done  by  ufino- 
mercurial  ointment  for  curing  the  itch  and  killing 
vermin  ; yet  it  is  unneceftary  for  either : the  former 
may  be  always  more  certainly  cured  by  fulphur 
and  the  latter  will  never  be  found  where  due  re- 
gard is  paid  to  cleanlinefs. 

Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteftable  difeafe 
ought  to  beware  of  infedted  perfons,  to  ufe 
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wholefome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal  cleanli- 
nefs*. 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF  THE  ASTHMA. 


HP  H E aflhma  is  a difeafc  of  the  lungs,  which 
feldom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  de- 
cline of  life  are  moft  liable  to  it.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous. 
The  former  is  attended  with  expectoration  or  ^pit- 
ting; but  in  the  latter  the  patient  feldom  fpits, 
unlels  fometimes  a little  tough  phlegm  by  the  mere 
force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthnna  is  fometimes  heredi- 

tary. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  forma- 
tion of  the  bread;  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs;  violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running;  the  obftruCtion  of  cudomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  the  fudden  re- 
troceffion  of  the  gout,  or  linking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  meaffes,  &c.  violent  paffions  of 
the  mind,  as  Hidden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 


* The  itch  is  now  by  cleanJinefs  banifhed  from  every  genteel 
Family  in  Britain.  It  Hill  however  prevail  among  the  poorer 
fort  of  peafants  in  Scotland,  and  among  the  manufacl urers  m 
England.  Thefe  are  not  only  fufficient  to  keep  the  feeds  ot  the 
difeafe  alive,  but  to  fpread  the  infedion  among  others.  >t  wer 
to  be  willed  that  feme  efiedual  method  could  be  deviled  tor  ex- 
tirpating it  altogether.  Several  country  clergymen  have  toi 
me,  that  by  getting  fuch  as  were  infeded  cured,  and  krong  y r 
commending  an  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  they  have  bam  die  ^ 
itch  entirely  out  of  tfreir  panlhes.  Why  might  not  oth 
the  fame  i 


lungs, 
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lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS.- An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  breathing,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  in  an  ereft  pofture,  other- 
wife  he  is  in  danger  of  being  iuffocated.  A fit  or 
paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  generally  happens  after  a 
perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eaflerly  winds,  or 
has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has  got 
wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  has  taken  fome  food  which  the  ftomach 
could  not  digeft,  as  paftries,  toafted  cheele,  or  the 
like. 

The  paroxyfm  is  commonly  ufhered  in  with  lift- 
lefTnefs,  want  of  fleep,  hoarfenefs,  a cough,  belch- 
ing of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heaviness  about  the  breaft, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thele  lucceed  heat, 
fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  great 
oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a 
weak  and  lometimes  intermitting  pulfe,  an  invo- 
luntary flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomitings,  &c.  All 
the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards  night;  the  pa- 
tient is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed,  and  is  very  de- 
firous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light,  and 

of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  to  be  preferred 
to  roafted,  and  the  flefh  of  young  animals  to  that  of 
old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever  is  apt  to  fwell 
in  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided.  Light  pudding 
white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked,  boiled  °o? 
roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds, 
efpecially  malt- liquor,  are  hurtful.  The  patient 
Ihould  eat  a very  light  lupper,  or  rather  none  at 
all,  and  ffiould  never  fufier  himfelf  to  be  lono- 
coftive.  His  clothing  fhould  be  warm,  efpecially 
m the  winter-feafon.  As  all  diforfcrs  of  the  breaft 
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much  relieved  by  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and  pro- 
moting the  perfpiration,  a flannel  Ihirt  or  waifteoat, 
and  thick  (hoes,  will  be  of  Angular  fervice. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afth- 
matic  people  can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe  heavy 
air  of  a large  town,  or  the  fharp,  keen  atmofphere 
of  a bleak  hilly  country;  a medium  therefore  be- 
tween thefe  is  to  be  chofen.  The  air  near  a large 
town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftance,  provided 
the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be  affe&ed 
by  the  fmoke.  Some  afthmatic  patients  indeed 
breathe  eafier  in  town  than  in  the  country  ; but  this 
is  feldom  the  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns  where  much 
coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leaft  to  fleep  out  of 
it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of  great  fervice. 
Thofe  who  can  afford  it  ought  to  travel  into  a 
warmer  climate.  Many  afthmatic  perfons  who  can- 
not live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very  good  health  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  or  Italy. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeftion,  prepara- 
tion of  the  blood,  &c.  The  blood  of  afthmatic 
perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared,  owing  to  the  pro- 
per adtion  of  the  lungs  being  impeded.  For  this 
reafon  fuch  people  ought  daily  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercife, either  on  foot,  horfeback,  or  in  a carriage. 


as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  relieve  the  patient 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indee  re 
quires  the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound;  a purging  clyfter,  wit 
a folution  of  afafcetida,  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
miniftered,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  it  may  be  r - 
peated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient  s feel  £ 
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legs  ought  to  be  immeffed  in  warm  water,  and  af- 
terwards rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
Bleeding,  unlefs  extreme  weaknefs  or  old  age 
lhould  forbid  it,  is  highly  proper.  If  there  be  a 
violent  fpafm  about  the  bread  or  ftomach,  warm 
fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm  milk  and 
water,  may  be  applied  to  the  part  alfeded,  and 
warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the  feet.  The  pa- 
tient muft  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  may 
take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindure  of  caftor  and  of 
faffron  mixed  together,  in  a cup  of  valerian-tea, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Sometimes  a vomit  has  a 
very  good  effed,  and  fnatches  the  patient,  as  it 
were,  from  the  jaws  of  death.  This  however  will 
be  more  lafe  after  other  evacuations  have  been  pre- 
mifed.  A very  ftrong  infufion  of  roafted  coffee  is 
faid  to  give  eafe  in  an  afthmatic  paroxyfm. 

In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch  things  as  promote  ex- 
pedoration  or  fpitting  ought  to  be  ufed;  as  the  fy- 
rup'of  fquills,  gum  ammoniac,  and  fuch  like.  A 
common  fpoonful  of  the  fyrup,  or  oxymel  of  fquills, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cinnamon-water, 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  through  the  day5 
and  four  or  five  pills,  made  of  equal  parts  of  afa- 
toetida  and  gum-ammoniac,  at  bed-time*. 

For  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpaf- 
modics  and  bracers  are  the  moft  proper  medicines. 

he  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  parepo- 
r.c  elixir  twice  a-day.  The  Peruvian  bark  is  fome- 
tumes  found  to  be  of  ufe  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be 
taken  in  iubftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fhdrt, 

After  copious  evacuations,  large  dofes  of  mUo*  u i 
found  very  efficacious  in  removing8,  fir  of  ,He  Shm. h'6” 
hkewife  known  the  following  6 V ne  aIthma-  J have 

To  four  or  Sve  ounce  of  chf  folndon  of°»‘  llaPpy  effefis : 

ounces  of  Cm  pie  cinnamon™  X r add  two 

fyrup,  and  half  an  ounce  of  rh!  e fame  quantity  of  bajfamic 

tablc-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  tours.'’'  °*  tWS  ‘W° 


every 
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every  thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off 
fpafm,  may  be  of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is 
often  relieved  by  the  ufe  of  affes  milk  ; I have  like- 
wife  known  cows  milk  drank  warm  in  the  morning 
have  a very  good  effeft  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  fetons  and  iffues  have 
s <yood  effe£t;  they  may  either  be  let  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
lhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  not  only  in 
the  afthma,  but  in  moft  chronic  difeafes,  iffues  are 
extremely  proper.  They  are  both  a fafe  and  effi- 
cacious remedy;  and  though  they  do  not  always 
cure  the  difeale,  yet  they  will  often  prolong  the  pa- 
tient’s life. 


CHAP.  XU. 

OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

THE  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and  mo- 
tion, wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead:  the  heart  and  lungs  however  hill  continue  to 
move.  Though  this  difeafe  proves  often  fatal,  yet 
it  may  fometimes  be  removed  by  proper  care.  It 
chiefly  attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a graft  habit, 
who  ufe  a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  i 
flrong  liquors.  People  in  the  decline  of  life  a « 
moil  fubjeft  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails i moft  m 
winter,  efpeciallv  in  rainy  feafons,  and  very 

ftates  of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo 

plexy  is  a comprefiion  of  the  brain,  occaf.ooed  h. 
an  excefs  of  blood,  or  a collection  of  watery 
mours.  The  former  is  called  a Jangumt,  an  > 
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latter  a Jerous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  occafioned  by 
any  thing  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
head;  as  intenfe  ftudy  ; violent  paflions  *;  viewing 
objefts  for  a long  time  obliquely;  wearing  any 
thing  too  tight  about  the  neck;  a rich  and  luxuri- 
ous diet;  fuppreflion  of  urine;  fuffering  the  body 
to  cool  fuddenly  after  having  been  greatly  heated  - 
continuing  long  in  a warm  or  a cold  bath;  the  ex- 
ceffive  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ; ex- 
cefs  of  venery  ; the  fudden  ftriking  in  of  any  erup- 
tion ; fuffering  iffues,  fetons,  &c.  fuddenly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  ftoppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation ; 
a mercurial  falivation  pufhed  too  far,  or  fuddenly 
checked  by  cold;  wounds  or  bruifes  on  the  head  * 
long  expolure  to  exceffive  cold ; poifonous  exhala- 
tions, &c. 

S1MP10MS,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain 
and  fwirfiming  of  the  head;  lofs  of  memory;  drow- 
iineis;  noife  in  the  ears;  the  night-mare;  a fnon- 
taneous  flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpirationl 
When  perlons  of  an  apopledhc  make  obferve  thefe 
ymptoms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of 
a nt,  and  lhould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  bleed- 
ing, a {lender  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

in  ue  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does  not 
die  fudden  y the  countenance  appears  florid,  the 
face  is  welled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood-veffels 
especially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are  tumid- 
the  pulie  beats  ftrong;  the  eyes  are  prominent®^ 

whh  Wr  «,  feized 

P,in  Til JTJ of  erme 

prefled  it.  Afterwards  fhe  bee  , mi  r l b ad'  as  ex- 

low,  and  was  exceeding  flow.  Bv  blrerT  ° e’u-ei  P.ulPe  Punlc  vei7 
evacuations,  fhe  was  kcDt  ali ^ ,inS>  bliftering,  and  other 
her  head  ope"/,  * a When 

found  in  the  J,  ventricle  of  the  brain . ex tra Wood  was 

fixed. 
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fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and  performed 
with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements  and  urine 
are  often  voided  fpontaneoufly,  and  the  patient  is 
fometimes  feized  with  vomiting. 

In  this  fpecies  of  apoplexy  every  method  muft  be 
taken  to  leften  the  force  of  the  circulation  towards 
the  head.  The  patient  ffiould  be  kept  perfe&ly 
eafy  and  cool.  His  head  ffiould  be  railed  pretty- 
high,  and  his  feet  fuffered  to  hang  down.  His 
clothes  ought  to  be  loofened,  especially  about  the 
neck,  and  freffi  air  admitted  into  his  chamber. 
His  garters  ffiould  be  tied  pretty  tight,  by  which 
means  the  motion  of  the  blood  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities will  be  retarded.  As  foon  as  the  patient 
is  placed  in  a proper  pofture,  he  ffiould  be  bled 
freelydn  the  neck  o.r  arm,  and,  if  there  be  occafion, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours, 
A laxative  clyfter,  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  freffi 
butter,  and  a fpoonful  or  two  of  common  fait  in 
it,  may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours  j and  blii- 
tering- pi  afters  applied  between  the  ffioulders,  and 

to  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

As  loon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  iwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  of  fome  diluting  opening  liquor,  as  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar-whey, 
or  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  difiblved  in 
k.  Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as  Glau- 
ber’s falts,  manna  diflolved  in  an  infufion  of  fenna, 
or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other  ftrong  liquors  are 
to  be  avoided.  Even  volatile  falts  held  to  the 
nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
ouo'ht  not  to  be  given,  nor  any  thing  that  may  in- 
cre'afe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards  the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
the  fame,  only  thepulle  is  not  l'o  ifcr°ngx  the  c°un- 
tenance  is  lcfs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lefs  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  neceffary  here  as  in  the  form  r 
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cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage,  but  fhould  not  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
pofture  as  directed  above,  and  fhould  have  blifter- 
ing-plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening  clyfters  in 
the  fame  manner.  Purges  here  are  likewife  neccf- 
fary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong  balm-tea. 
If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to  be  promoted 
by  drinking  fmall  wine-whey,  or  an  infufion  of  car- 
duus  benedidtus.  A plentiful  fweat  kept  up  for  a 
confiderable  time  has  often  carried  off  a ferous 
apoplexy. 

When  apople&ic  fymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  neceffary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  the  poifon  in 
this  way. 


• Perfons  of  an  apoplectic  make,  or  thofe  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare 
and  /lender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpice- 
ries,  and  high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife 
to  guard  againft  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  fhould 
be  fhaved,  and  daily  wafhed  with  cold  water.  The 
feet  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to 
continue  long  wet.  The  body  muft  be  kept  open 
cither  by  food  or  medicine,  and  a little  blood  may 
be  let  every  fpring  and  fall.  Exercife  fhould  by  no 
means  be  negledted;  but  it  ought  to  be  taken  in 
moderation.  Nothing  has  a more  happy  effedt  in 
preventing  an  apoplexy  than  perpetual  iffues  or  fe- 
tons ; great  care  however  muft  be  taken  not  to  fuffer 

ft  e,?t04dry  ?Pi.wlthout  gening  others  in  their 
Va  * Apoplectic  perfons  ought  never  to  "o  to  reft 
with  a full  ftomach,  or  to  lie'Vith  their  he^ds  lof 
wear  any  thing  too  tight  about  their  necks. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 


OF  COSTIVENESS,  AND  OTHER 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  STOMACH 
AND  BOWELS. 


w 


,'E  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of  thofe  aftrio 
tions  of  the  bowels  which  are  the  fymptoms 
of  difeafesj  as  of  the  colic,  the  iliac  paflion,  &C. 
but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  infrequency  of  ftools 
which  fometimes  happens,  and  which  in  fome 
particular  conftitutions  may  occafion  difeafes. 

Coftivenels  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfcback.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  mhpid 
food  which  does  not  fufficiently  Simulate  the 
inteftines.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not 
defending  to  the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ; and 
at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  in- 
teftines themfelvcs,  as  a palfy,  fpafms,  torpor,  tu- 
mours, a cold  dry  ftate  of  the  inteftines,  &c. 

Exceffive  coftivenefs  is  apt  to  occafion  pains 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints 
of  the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hyp  - 
chondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons,  as  it  generate* 
and  other  grievous  fymptoms.  Some  people 
ever  can  bear  coftivenels  to  a great  degree  H»°* 
perfons  who  enjoy  pretty  good  health,  yet  do 
L to  ftool  above  once  a-week,  and  others  no  bove 
once  a-fortnight.  Indeed  I have  heard  of  fome  who 
do  not  go  above  once  a-month. 

rerfons  who  are  generally  cottive  fcoukU  ^ 
amoiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted 
apples,  pears.  Hewed  prunes,  ratlins,  g curraDts, 

l ~ 
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currants,  butter,  honey,  fugar,  and  fuch  like. 
Broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft  pot- 
herbs, are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that 
which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  toge- 
ther, ought  to  be  eaten.  No  peirfon  troubled  with 
coldiveneis  fhould  eat  white  bread  alone,  efpecially 
that  which  is  made  of  fine  flour.  The  belt  bread 
for  keeping  the  body  foluble  is  what  in  fome  parts 
ot  England  they  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  a mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very  agreeable  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  per- 
foration ; as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed, 
&c.  Intenie  thought,  and  a fedentary  life,  are  like- 
wde  hurtful.  All  the  lecretions  and  excretions  are 
promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without  doors,  and 
by  a gay,  cheerful,  fprightly  temper  of  mind. 

1 he  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All 
a,rdenc  1P)ntsJ  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as  port, 
c aret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-liquor 
hat  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate  ftrength,  is  very  pro- 

areVk  u“er'milk>  whey,  and  other  watery  liquors, 
are  likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  as 
the^pauent  s inclination  diredts. 

i hole  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought, 

f poffible  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  hnftant 

k ; ™n‘CmeS  for  that  PurP°fe  is  ^tended  with 

quenc  s»  TlenCleS?  a"d  °fen  W'th  bad  «»>fe- 
quences  . 1 never  knew  any  one  get  into  aha- 

bis 

will  15es„'Vfe  who  ate  «>«”«*« 

k>»,  fa:  broths,  efpecia 2 cream>  mar- 

animals,  as  the  liver,  heart,  midriff  /J*6  !n,ternal  Par«  of 

jnend.,  the  expreffed  oils  of  mild  vepetabies  I 1,kewi'e 
paltaches,  and  the  fruits  thcmfelve*?  oil  ■?*  ? lves’  almonds, 

figs;  decoctions  of  mealy  vegetables  mild  frmts’  as 

honey. 
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bit  of  taking  medicine  for  keeping  the  body  open, 
who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time  the  cuftom  be- 
comes neceflary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite, 
wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without 
medicine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This 
is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes,  ja- 
lap, or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in  ufe. 
Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife  be 
taken  or  half  an  ounce  of  foluble  tartar  diffolved 
in  water- gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nutmeg  of 
lenitive  eleftuary  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day  gene- 
rally anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well. 


WANT  OF  APPETITE. 

This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ftomach  ; indi- 
eeftion;  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife;  grief; 
fear-  anxiety;  or  any  of  the  depreffing  paffions; 
exceffive  heat ; the  ufe  of  ftrong  broths,  fat  meats, 
or  any  thing  that  palls  the  appetite,  or  is  hard  of 
digeftion;  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ilrong  liquor, 
tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey  and  water,  unrefined  ft. 

ga™tCnoaor  obferves,  that  fuel.  lenitive  fubHances  are  proper 
for  perrons  of  dry  atrabilaria “ ^“^^whea 

aftriction  of  the _ belly, ^ an  h p , ineffe£b,al  j but  that 

have  that  effefl  ;-That  new  milk,  clpeeiany  ^ whejr 

irf Lr Suww“(^5^ 

gtf  IS  — or  in- 

curable  diarrhoea.  1 he 
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The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice 
of  an  open  dry  air;.  to  take  exercife  daily  on  horfe- 
back  or  in  a carriage ; to  rile  betimes;  and  to 
avoid  all  intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of 

eafy  digeftion ; and  ;ihould  avoid  exceflive  heat 
and  great  fatigue. 

If  wanL  of  appetite  proceeds  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  naulea  and  reachings  fhevv  that 
the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a vomit  will 
be  Of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge  or  two  of 

be^l-en  °rx°f  any  °f  tlle  bitter  purging  falts,  ma y 
rh  o The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe  feme  of 
the  ftomachic  bitters  mfuled  in  wine.  Thouoh 
gentle  evacuations  be  neceffary,  yet  ftrong  purges 
and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they  weaken  fhe 
ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 

Elixir  of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
moft  cafes  of  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  fto 
mach,  or  want  of  appetite.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-dav  in 
a giafs  of  wine  or  water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed 
with  the  tinaure  of  the  bark,  one  drachm  rf  the 

fP°lHG  1 Y' ^ - w-tet VafcJT 

S i"  "tS- 

- “i  pzSrJLX*  e*?  ft » 

rowgate,  Scarborough,  Moffat,  and  loft  other  Sn.‘  ' 
advffeaaH  ^vantage..  We  would 

waD‘  °f  appetite,  to  repair  to  tTefe  plac'«  ofm  bfd 
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OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  commonly  called  the  heart-burn , is  not 
a difeafe  of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of 
heat  or  acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
which  is  fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naulea, 
and  vomiting. 

It  may  proceed  from  debility  of  the  nomach,  in- 
dio-eflion,  bile,  the  abounding  of  an  acid  in  the fto- 
mach, &c.  Perfons  who  are  liable  to  this  com- 
plaint ought  to  avoid  ftale  liquors,  acids,  windy 
or  oreafy  aliments,  and  ihould  never  u!e  violent 
exercife  loon  after  a plentiful  meal.  I know  many 
perfons  who  never  fail  to  have  the  heart- burn  it 
They  ride  foon  after  dinner,  provided  they  havedrank 
ale,  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor;  but  are  never 
troubled  with  it  when  they  have  drank  rum  or  bran- 
dy and  water  without  any  iugar  or  acid. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  debmry 
of  the  ftomach,  or  indigeftion,  the  patient  ought  to 
take  a dol'e  or  two  of  rhubarb;  afterwards-  he  may 
ufe  infufions  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  any  other  ot 
the  ftoimachic  bitters,  in  wine  or  brandy.  kxer- 
cife  in  the  open  air  will  Pkewife  be  of  ufe,  and 

every  thing  that  promotes  digeftion. 

When  bilious  humours  occafion  the  heart-bui  , 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirit  of  nitre  in  a g a 1 s 
of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea,  will  generally  give 
If  it  proceeds  from  the  ufe  ot  greafy  aliments, 
dram  of  brandy  or  rum  may  be  taken.  _ , 

If  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occaC  n. 
the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper  mem 
cines.  In  this  cafe  an  ounce  of  powdered  chat  , 

half  an  ounce  of  fine  fugar  and  ‘ r®  k 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  may  be  m'pd  m an  Eng  ^ 
quart  of  water,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it 
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often  as  is  neceffary.  Such  as  do  not  chufe  chalk 
' may  rake  a tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fhells, 
or  of  the  powder  called  crabs-eyes,  in  a glafs  of 
cinnamon  or  peppermint-water.  But  the  fafcfl  and 
belt  abforbent  is  magnefia  alba.  This  not  only  acts 
as  an  abforbent,  but  likewife  as  a purgative;  where- 
as chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that  kind,  are 
apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occafion  obftruc- 
tions.  This  powder  is  not  difagreeable,  and  may 
be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea,  or  a glafs  of  mint-water. 
A large  tea-fpoonful  is  the  ufual  dofe;  but  it  may 
be  taken  in  a much  greater  quantity  when  there  is 
occafion.  Thefe  things  are  now  generally  made 
op  into  lozenges  for  the  conveniency  of  being  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  and  taken  at  pleafure. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the 
molt  proper  medicines  are  thofe  called  carmina- 
tives; as  annifeeds,  juniper- berries,  ginger,  ca- 
nella  alba,  cardamom  feeds,  &c.  Thefe  may  ei- 
ther be  chewed,  or  infufed  in  wine,  brandy,  or 
other  ipiilts,  One  of  the  fafeft  medicines  of  this 
kind  is  the  tinfture  made  by  infufing  an  ounce  of 
rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  Idler 
cardamom  feeds,  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  brandy. 
After  this  has  digefted  for  two  or  three  days, 
it  ought  to  be  (trained,  and  four  ounces  of  white 
dugar-candy  added  to  it.  It  mult  ftand  to  di- 
gelt  a lecond  time  till  the  fugar  be  diffolved.  A 
table- fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  occafionally 
for  a dofe. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart-burn  cured, 
particularly  in  pregnant  women,  by  chewing  greet! 
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O 


OF  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

F all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind  are  the  moft  complicated  and 
difficult  to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficlent 
to  point  out  their  various- appearances.  They  imi- 
tate almoft  every  diieaie;  and  are  feldom  alike  in 
two  different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Proteus-like,  they  are  continually 
changing  fhape ; and  upon  every  frefh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  iymptoms  which  he  nevei 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affeft  the 
tody  ; the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevifh.  The 
low  fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  fickle- 
nefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous 
diforders,  induce  many  to  believe  that  they  are 
entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind;  but  this  change  of 
temper  is  rather  a confcquence,  than  the  caule  ot 
nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax  or 

weaken  the  body,  difpofes  it  to  nervous  difeaies,  as 
indolence,  exceffive  venery,  drinking  too  mucti 
tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors  warm,  trequem. 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting  &c.  Whatever  * 
the  digeftion,  or  prevents  the  proper  alTimilatio 
of  the  food,  has  likewife  thiseffedt;  as  long  fail- 
ing, excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  the  ule  of  windy, 
crude,  or  unwholefome  aliments,  an  unfavourable 

|J JNCTvousdlfoniera  often  proceed  from  intenfe  »Pr 
-j.ieauon  to  ftudy.  Indeed  few  ^dions  perfons 
are  entirely  free  from  them.  Nor  is  this  at  u ^ 
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be  wondered  at;  intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys 
upon  the  fpirits,  but  prevents  tfte  perfon  from 
taking  proper  exercife,  by  which  means  the  di- 
geftion is  impaired,  the  nourishment  prevented* 
the  folids  relaxed,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
vitiated.  Grief  and  difappointment  likewife  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedls.  I have  known  more  ner- 
vous patients,  who  dated  the  commencement  of 
their  diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hufband,  a fa- 
vourite child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life, 
than  from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever 
weakens  the  body,  or  deprefies  the  fpirits,  may  oc- 
cafion  nervous  diforders,  as  unwholefome  air,  wane 
ol  deep,  great  fatigue,  diiagreeable  apprehenfions, 
anxiety,  vexation,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. — •— We  fhall  only  mention  feme 
of  the  mod  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ulelefs  and  an  endlefs  talk  to 
enumerate  the  whole.  1 hey  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftentions  of  the  ftqmach  and 
inteftines;  the  appetite  and  digeftion  are  ufually 
bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach ; and  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough 
p flegm,  or  a blackifh-coloured  liquor  refemblin0- 
the  grounds  of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are 
often  felt  about  the  navel,  attended  with  a rum- 
bling or  murmuring  noife  in  the  bowels.  The 
body  is  fometimes  loofe,  but  more  commonly 
bound,  which  occafions  a retention  of  wind  and 
great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  fmall  quantity  at 
other  times  very  copious  and  quite  clear.  There 

breafhfno-  a™'?eli  of  ,the  brea<t>  with  difficulty  of 
den  fh  nvP  V10lT  Pa!pltations  of  the  heart;  fud- 

at  othf'"!®5  °f  hef  !•"  Vanous  Parts  of  the  body  ; 
“ °ther  llmes  a of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
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poured  on  them  ; flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs;  pains -in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thole  occafloned  by  gravel  ; the  pulfe  very  variable, 
iometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  figh- 
incr,  and  a feDie  of  fuffocation,  ^.s  if  from  a ball 
or  lump  in  the  throat;  alternate  fits  of  c lying  and 
convulflv?  laughing;  the  fleep  is  unfound  and  fel- 
dom  refrefhing;  aTid  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night  mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head-achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  ; the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affefted  with  pain  and  drynefs;  there  is  a noife  in 
the  ears,  and  often  a dulnels  of  healing;  in  fhorr, 
the  whole  animal  functions  are  impaired.  The  mind 
is  difturbed  on  the  mod  trivial  occafions,  and  is 
hurried  into  the  moft  perverfe  commotions,  inquie- 
tudes, terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c.  1 ne 

patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations  and 
extravagant 'fancies;  the  memory  becomes  weak, 
and  the  judgment  fails. 

Nothing  is  more  chara&eriftic  of  this  difea,e  tnan 
a conftant  dread  of  death.  This  renders  thole  un- 
happy  perfons  who  labour  under  it  peevifn,  fickle, 
impatient;  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyficmn  to 
another;  which  is  one  reafon  wny  they  feldom  reap 
anv  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  Effi- 
cient refoiution  to  perfift  in  any  one  courlemll  it 
lias  time  to  produce  its  proper  effects.  I hey  -re 
likewife  apt  ro  imagine  that  they  labour  un  tr  - 
eafes  from  which  they  are  quite  free;  and  are  very 
an.,rv  if  any  one  attempts  to  fet  them  right, 
launh  them  out  of  their  ridiculous  notions. 


K 


EG1MEN.- Perfons  aftlifted  with  nervous 


rlifcafe'odsht  never  to  fait  long.  Their  ford 
■Iwild  be  Tolid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy 

Jftioa-  > — ai>d  hCaVy  &UCeS  All 
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All  excefs  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought 
never  to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily 
digeft;  but  if  they  feel  themfelves  weak  and  faint 
between  meals,  they  ought  to  eat  a b'it  of  bread, 
and  drink  a glafs  of  wine.  Heavy  fuppers  are  to 
be  avoided.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the 
body,  and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet 
taken  in  moderation,  it  (Lengthens  the  fromach, 
and  promotes  digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very 
proper  drink  at  meals;  but  if  wine  fours  on  the 
ftcmach,  or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
brandy  and  water  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing 
that  is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  muft  be  avoided. 
All  weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea, 
coffee,  punch,  &c.  People  may  find  a temporary 
relief  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe 
the  malady,  as  they  weaken  the  ftomach  and  hurt 
.digeftion.  Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be 
avoided.  Whatever  immediate  eale  the  patient 
may  feel  from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are 
fure  to*  aggravate  the  malady,  and  prove  certain 
poifons  at  laft.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  ne- 
ceftary,  as  moft  nervous  people  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits ; to  the  ufe  of  which  many 
of  them  fall  vidtims. 

Exercife  in  nervous  diforders  is  fuperior  to  all 
medicines.  Riding  on  horfeback  is  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  beft,  as  it  gives  motion  to  the  whole  body, 
without  fatiguing  it.  I have  known  fome  patients 
however,  with  whom  walking  agreed  better,  and 
others  who  were  moft  benefited  by  riding  in  a car- 
riage. Every  one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds 
moft  beneficial.  Long  fea-voyages  have  an  excel- 
lent effedt ; and  to  thofe  who  have  fufficient  refo- 
lution,  we  would  by  all  means  recommend  this 
courfe.  Even  change  of  place,  and  the  fight  of 
new  objedts,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  tp  remove  thele  complaints.  For  this 

E e 4 reafoij 
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reafon  a long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much 
more  advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near 
home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  proper,  as  it  braces  and 
invigorates  the  whole  body.  Few  things  tend 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or 
ftoves  in  fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  ftomach 
or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be  well 
guarded  againft  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by  wear- 
ing a thin  flannel  waiftcoat  next  the  fkin.  This 
will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  defend  the 
alimentary  canal  from  many  impreflions  to  which 
it  would  otherwife  be  fubjedt,  upon  every  fudden 
change  from  warm  to  cold  weather.  Rubbing  the 
body  frequently  with  a flefh-brufh,  or  a coarfe  linen 
cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation, perfpiration,  &c.  Perfons  who  have 
weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and  take  exercife 
before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long  a bed  cannot’ 
fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as 
pofiible.  There  is  not  any  thing  which  hurts  the 
nervous  fyftem,  or  weakens  the  digeftive  powers, 
more  than  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fometimes  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered at  leaft  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take 
a lit  tie  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative,  and 
fhould  never  fuflfer  his  body  to  be  long  bound.  All 
ftrong  and  violent  purgatives  are  however  to  be 
avoided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &c.  I have  generally 
feen  an  infufion  of  lenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy 
anbyer  very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any 
£rengthj  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient 
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finds  neceflary.  When  digeftion  is  bad,  or  the  fto- 
mach  relaxed  and  weak,  the  following  infufion  of 
Peruvian  bark  and  other  bitters  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage : 

Take  of- Peruvian  bark  an  ounce,  gentian-root, 
orange-peel,  and  coriander-feed,  of  each  half  an 
ounce;  let  thefe  ingredients  be  all  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  infufed  in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whif- 
fy, for  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  the  (trained  liquor  may  be  taken  in 
half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  break  folk 
dinner,  and  fupper. 

- Jew  things  tend  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
iyltem  than  .cold  bathing.  This  praftice,  if  duly 
pern  iced  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effc&s; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obftructed* 


or  otherwise  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper 
It  is  therefore  to  be  uied  with  very  great  caution. 


i he  moft  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 

IfT'rJf  fufficicnt>  efPccia!l>'  P^tfons 
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tolled  for  relieving 
nervous 
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nervous  diforders;  but  whoever  wifhcs  for  a tho- 
rough cure  muft  expeft  it  from  regimen  alone ; we 
fhal  1 therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines, 
and  again  recommend  the  ftridteft  attention  to  diet, 

AIR,  EXERCISE,  and  AMUSEMENTS. 


OF  MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy  is  that  ftate  of  alienation  or  weak- 
nefs  6f  mind  which  renders  people  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures,  or  performing  the  duties  of 
life.  It  is  a degree  of  infanity,  and  often  termi- 
nates in  abfolute  madnefs. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  an  hereditary 

difpofition ; intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedl  j violent 
paffions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear, 
'joy  o-rief,  over-weening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It 
may  alPo  be  occafioned  by  'exideffive  venery ; narco- 
tic or  ftupefaftive  poifons ; a Udentary  life  ; foli- 
tude ; the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations; 
acute  fevers,  or  other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will 
change  melancholy  into  madnefs;  and  exceffive 
cold,Defpecially  of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force 
the  blood  into  the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  iymp- 
toms  of  madnefs.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
the  ufe  of  aliment  that  is  hard  of  digeftion,  or 
which  cannot  be  eafily  affimilated;  from  a callous 
ftate  of  the  integuments  of  the  brain,  or  a drynei 
of  the  brain  itlelf.  To  all  which  we  may  add 
gloomy  or  miftaken  notions  of  religion.  . 

b SYMPTOMS. When  perfons  begin  to 

melancholy,  they  are  timorous ; watchful  i »<>" 

i'olitude;  fretful;  fickle s captious  and  inqoiBtiw, 

folicitous  about  trifies;  fometimes  niggard..,  • 
it  other  times  prodigal.  The  body  is  generally 
bound;  the  urine  thin,  and  in  .mail  q ‘ 
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ftonsach  and  bowels  inflated  with  wind  ; the  com- 
plexion pale;  the  pulfe  flow  and  weak.  The  func- 
tions of  the  mind  are  alfo  greatly  perverted,  in  fo 
much  that  the  patient  often  imagines  himfclf  dead, 
or  changed  into  fome  other  animal.  Some  have 
imagined  their  bodies  were  made  of  glafs,  or  other 
brittle  fubftances,  and  were  afraid  to  move,  left  they 
fhould  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  unhappy  pa- 
tient, in  this  cafe,  unlefs  carefully  watched,  is  apt 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  miferable  life. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obftrudtion  of 
cuftomary  evacuatipns,  or  any  bodily  dilorder,  it 
is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  affettions 
of  the  mind,  or  an  hereditary  taint.  A difcharo-e 
of  blood  from  the  nofe,  loofenels,  fcabby  erup- 
tions, the  bleeding  piles,  or  the  menjes , fome- 
tiines  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fhould  confift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  halted  or  fmoke-dried  fifli 
or  flefli,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell- 
filn  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  ^ar- 
ise, or  any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood, &are 
likewise  improper.  Ail  kind  of  fruits  that  are 
v/ a ole  fome  may  be  eaten  with  advantage.  Boerhaave 
gives  an  instance  of  a patient  who,  by  a Ion o-  ufe 
ot  whey,  water,  and  garden-fruit,  recovered  °after 
having  evacuated  a great  quantity  of  black-co- 
loured matter. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  poilon.  The  mod  proper  drink  is  water 
w:>ey,  or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are  im  -’ 
proper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient  it  mav 
be  eaten  freely,  or  his  drink  may  b/fweetened  with 
tt.  Infufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny-royal  the 
roots  of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the  lime- 
tree,  may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves  or 
Iweeteneu  witn  honey,  as  the  patient  fhall  chule. 

* ‘ The 
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The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in  the 
open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diffolve  the 
vifcid  humours,  it  removes  obdru&ions,  promotes 
the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  fecretions.  Every 
kind  of  madneis  is  attended  with  a diminiffied  per- 
fpiration ; all  means  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  to 
promote  that  neceffary  and  falutary  difcharge.  No- 
thin." can  have  a more  direct  tendency  to  increafe 
the  'difeafe  than  confining  the  patient  to  a clofe 
apartment.  Were  he  forced  to  ride  or  walk  a cer- 
tain number  of  miles  every  day,  it  would  tend 
"ready  to  alleviate  his  diforder  j but  it  would  have 
Sill  a better  effect,  if  he  were  obliged  to  labour  a 
piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing,  planting, 
lowing,  &c.  both  the  body  and  mind  would  be 
exercifed.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpecially . 
towards  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  compa- 
nions, has  often  very  happy  effeCts.  A plan  of  this 
kind,  with  a drift  attention  to  diet,  is  a much  more 
rational  method  of  cure,  than  confining  the  patient 
within  doors  and  plying  him  with  medicines.  . 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  this  difeafe 

particular  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind. 
When  the  patient  is  in'a  low  date,  his  mind  ought 
to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufe- 
ments,  as  entertaining  dories,  padimes,  mufic, 
&c  This  feems  to  have  been  the  method  or 
curing  melancholy  among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dory  of  King  Saul,  and  indeed  it  is  a very 
rational  one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the 
mind  fo  effectually  as  applications  to  the  mind  i * 
felf,  the  mod  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  i 
patient’s  company  ought  likewife  to  confid  of  fuch 
perfons  as  are  agreeable  to  him.  PeoPle  l".f 
date  are  apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  avei  > 
aeiinft  particular  perfons  s and  the  very  fight  of 
fuch  perfons  is  fufficient  to  diftraft  their  minds,  and 
throw  them  into  the  utmoft  perturbation.  when 
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When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  necef- 
fary.  In  this  cafe  he  imift  be  bled,  and  have  his 
body  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as  manna* 
rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble  tartar.  I 
havefeen  the  laft  have  very  happy  effects.  It  may 
be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  dififolved  in 
water-gruel,  every  day,  for  fundry  weeks,  or  even 
for  months,  if  necefiary.  More  or  lefs  may  be 
given  according  as  it  operates.  Vomits  have  like- 
wife  a good  effeft;  bur  they  mud  be  pretty  ftrong, 
otherwise  they  will  not  operate. 

Whatever  increafes  the  evacuation  of  urine  or 
promotes  perfpiration,  has  a tendency  to  remove 
this  difeale.  Both  thefe  fecretions  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  ufe  of  nitre  and  vinegar.  Half  a 
drachm  of  purified  nitre  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day  in  any  manner  that  is  mod  agreeable  to 
the  patient  j and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  diftilled 
vinegar  may  be  daily  mixed  with  his  drink.  Dr. 
Locker  feems  to  think  vinegar  the  bed  medicine 
that  can  be  given  in  this  difeafe. 

Camphire  and  mufk  have  likewife  been  ufed  in 
this  cafe  with  advantage.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of 
camphire  may  be  rubbed  in  a mortar  with  half  a 
drachm  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftner, 
if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it  will  not  fit  upon 
the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  afafcetida  and  Ruffian  caftor,  and  taken 
! in  the  quantity  above  direftcd.  If  mulk  is  to  be 
i adrmniftered,  a fcruple  or  twenty-five  grains  of  it 
; may  be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or 
! common  fyrup,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 
We  do  not  mean  that  all  thefe  medicines  ffiould  be 
adminiftered  at  once;  but  whichever  of  them  is 

*•  be  d“'y  prfifcd  in.  and  where  one 
tails  another  may  be  tried. 


As 
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As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  tins 
difeafe  to  take!  medicines,,  we  final  1 mention  a few 
outward  applications,  whicji  fometimes  do  good; 
the  principal  of  shefe  are  iffues,  ietons,  and  warm 
bathing,  'iffues  may  be  made  in  any  part  oi  the 
body,  but  they  generally  have  the  bed  effect  near 
the  fpine.  The  dvfcharge  from  thefe  may  be  greatly 
promoted  by  dreffing  them  with  the  mild  blitter- 
fna  ointment,  ancf  keeping  what  are  commonly 
cabled  the  orrice  peafe  in  them.  The  moft  proper 
place  for  a feton  is  between  the  fhoulder-olades  j 
and  it  ought  to  be  placed  upwards  and  downwards, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine. 


OF  THE  PALSY; 

The  pal IV  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fafeoriw 
non  or  of 'both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  me  boa;/. 
Of  all  the  afieftions  called  nervous,  this  ..  the  molt 

Suddenly  fatal.  It  is  more  or  lcls  daTTd’  "c. 
cording  to  the  importance  of  the  part  af^ed.  A 

£thethf  dibf froc’ee'ds  FoYthetam.  “ Wkn 

of  the  body.  th?  brain, 

are  various,  a*  drunkenne  s ^ bra^  or 

or  fpinal  marrow;  preffme  up  f ffion  0f 
nerves  j very  cold  or  damp  > cuftomary 

14 
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cuftomary  evacuations;  fudden  fear;  want  of  ex- 
ercife;  or  whatever  greatly,  relaxes  the  fvftem,  as 
drinking  much  tea*,  or  coffee,  &c.  The  pally 
may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds  of  the  nerves 
thcmfelves,  from  the  poifonous  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals,  as  mercury,  lead,  arfenic. 

In  young  perfons  of  a full  habit,  the  pal  fy  mu  ft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apo- 
plexy. The  patient  mutt  be  Bled,  blifiefed,  and 
have  his  body  opened  by  fharp  clyfters  or  purga- 
tive medicines.  But,  in  old  age,  or  when  the  dif- 
eale  proceeds  from  relaxation  or  debility,  which  is 
generally  the  cafe,  a quite  contrary  courfe  mutt  be 
purlued.  The  diet  mult  be  warm  and  invigorating, 
feafoned  with  fpicy  and  aromatic"  vegetables,  as 
muttard,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  T.  he  drink  may  be 
generous  wine,  muttard,  whey,  or  brandy  and  wa- 
ter. Fri&ion  with  the  flefh-brufh,  or  a warm  hand, 
is  extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  af- 
fected. Blittering  platters  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  the  affc&ed  parts  with  advantage.  When  this 
cannot  be  done,'  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  vo- 
latile liniment,  or  the  nerve  ointment  of  the  Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory.  One  of  the  belt  external  ap- 
plications is  eledricity.  The  (hocks,  or  rather  vi- 
brations, lhould  be  received  on  the  part  affebted ; 
and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated  for  feveral 


Vomits  are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  ofpalfv 
and  ought  frequently  to  be  adminitlered.  Cephalic 


* Many'people  imagine,  that  tea  h 
;!  r.ervcs,  and  that  drink-ino-  th» 


as  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
quantify,  of  warm  water 
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fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the  patient  fneeze, 
is  likewife  of  ufe.  Some  pretend  to  have  found 
great  benefit  from  rubbing  the  parts  affe&ed  with 
nettles  ; but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  any  way  pre- 
ferable to  bliftering.  If  the  tongue  is  affe&ed,  the 
patient  may  gargle  his  mouth  frequently  with 
brandy  and  muftard  ; or  he  may  hold  a bit  of  fu- 
gar  in  his  mouth  wet  with  the  palfy-drops  or  com- 
pound fpirits  of  lavender.  The  wild  valerian- 
root  is  a very  proper  medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may 
either  be  taken  in  an  infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or 
half  a drachm  of  it  in  powder  may  be  given  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  three  times  a-day.  If  the  patient 
cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he  may  take  of  Jal  volatile 
oleofum , compound  fpirits  of  lavender,  and  tinc- 
ture of  caftor,  each  half  an  ounce  j mix  thefe  to- 
gether, and  take  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  a glafs  of 
w’me  three  or  four  times  a-day.  A table-ipoonful 
of  muftard-feed  taken  frequently  is  a very  good 
medicine.  The  patient  ought  likewife  to  chew  cin- 
namon-bark, ginger,  or  other  warm  fpicenes. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  pahy  j 
but  the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp,  and  moift 
air.  Ke  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin  ; and, 
if  pofiible,  Should  remove  into  a warmer  climate. 


OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  or  FALLING 
SICKNESS. 

The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down, 
and  is  affe&ed  with  violent  convulfive  motion  . 
Children,  efperially  chofc  who  are  delicately  bio  g 
tip,  are  ffloft  fubjeft  to  it.  It 
tacks  men  than  women,  and  is  very  difficult  to ' • 

When  the  epilepfy  attacks  children,  there  ^ reafon 
to  hope  it  may  go  off  about  the  time  o p 


SO 


I ’ 
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When  it  attacks  any  perfon  after  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  cure  is  difficult;  but  when  after  forty,  a 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expe&ed.  If  the  fit  continues 
only  for  a ffiort  fpace,  and  returns  feldom,  there 
is  reafon  to  hope;  but  if  it  continues  long  and  re- 
turns frequently,  the  profpeft  is  bad.  It  is  a very 
Unfavourable  fymptom  when  the  patient  is  feized 
with  the  firs  in  his  fleep. 

CAUSES. — - — I he  epilepfy  is  fometimes  here- 
ditary. It  may  likewile  proceed  from  blows,  bruifes, 
or  wounds  on  the  head  ; a colleflion  of  water,  blood* 
or  ferous  humours  in  the  brain:  a polypus;  tu- 
mours or  concretions  within  the  fkull ; exceffive 
drinking;  intenfe  ftudy;  excefs  of  venery;  worms  * 
teething;  , fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations*; 
too  great  emptinefs  or  repletion;  violent  paffions 
or  atffidbons  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c.;  hyfie- 
nc  affections  ; contagion  received  into  the  bodv 
as  the  infection  of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c 

SY/I/k°MS' An  ePllePtic  is  generally 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs;  • pain  of  the  head  - 

du,nefSi  g.ddinefs;  noife  in  the  ears ; dimnefs  of 

d?«EPKP'tat10n  °f,the  h“rt;  di(turbcd  fleep; 
difficult  breathing;  the  bowels  are  inflated  with 

wind;  the  urine  .sin  great  quantity,  butthin;  the 

omplex.on  is  pale;  the  extremities  are  cold;  and 

the  patient  often  feels,  as  it  were,  a ftream  of  cold 

an  alcendmg  towards  his  head. 

noife  ''’his'il the  Patient jgMerally  makes  an  unufual 
of  he  h a hU1Tbs  3re  draWn  in  towards  the  palms 

SftAarffssa,'*  •= 

itwifted  various  ways;  he  often  dTfchSgS'h’^ 

* f but 
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but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  happened  to  hurl 

during  the  fit.  , , ■ , cr 

The  fits  are  fometimes  excited  by  violent  auc- 
tions of  the  mind,  a debauch  of  liquor,  exce  ive 

heat,  cold,  or  the  like.  , _ . 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  mveft, gating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
c m fnirits  In  modern  times  it  has  often,  by 
lev1l|  been  imlLted  to  witchcraft  or  fafcina- 
An  It  depends  however  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  an?  other  malady ; and  its  cure  may 
Xn  be  effeaed  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper 

“REGIMEN.— Epileptic  patients  ought  if 

mi.  tn  breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Ihe.rdiet 

Xw  he  h<rht  but  'nourifhing.  They  ought  to 
u.p  ftrontr,  to  avoid  fwine’s  flelh,  wa- 
drink  nothing  =>  „ windy  and  oily  vege- 

ter-fowl,  and  likewne  They  ought  to 

tables,  as  cabbag^  guarding  againft 

an 'violent  jTffions,  as  anger,  fear,  exceffive  joy, 
and  the  like.  ar  ufe  • but  the  patient 

muft  n ,11  dangerous  fixations,  as  (landing  upon 
^Sh'lCmE— ' ThrlmehTonsf o'f  cure  mull 
vary  According  to, the  ^^Xnfand  there'be 
reafontM*fwaa^°^”u®j°^ 

and  other  evacuations  w ,11  be  mce|r^  ^ 

difeafe  is  occasioned  Y muft  be  reft0red;  d 

evacuations,  thefe,  1 P ’ b fubftituted  in 

*“  Xr  ^^n^sca^haveoftm 
J^food  effeft.  When  there  is  reafon  to  bel.^ 
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that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  worms,  proper  me- 
dicines mult  be  ufed  to  kill,  or  carry  off  thefe  ver- 
min. When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  teething, 
the  body  fhould  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clyfters, 
the  feet  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water,  and,  if 
the  fits  prove  obftinate,  a bliftering-plafter  may  be 
put  betwixt  the  fhoulders.  The  lame  method  is  to 
be  followed,  when  epileptic  fits  precede  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall-pox,  or  mealies,  &c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 
expedted*  When  it  is  owing  to  a debility,  or  too 
great  an  irritability  of  the  nervous  fyftcm,  fuch 
medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves 
may  be  ufed,  as  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  Heel  j or 
the  anti- epileptic  eledtuaries,  recommended  by  Ful- 
ler and  Mead  *. 

The  flowers  of  zinc  have  of  late  been  highly  ex- 
tolled for  the  cure  of  the  epilepfy.  Though  this 
medicine  will  not  be  found  to  anfwer  the  expecta- 
tions which  have  been  raifed  concerning  it,  yet  in 
obftinate  epileptic  cafes  it  delcrves  a trial.  The 
dofe  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  which  may 
be  taken  either  in  pills  or  a bolus,  as  the  patient 
inclines.  The  belt  method  is  to  begin  with  a Angle 
grain  four  or  five  times  a day,  and  gradually  to 
increafe  the  dofe  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

1 have  known  this  medicine,  when  duly  perfifted 
in,  prove  beneficial. 

Mulk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  fucceed  ift 
the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  fadtitious  cinnabar,  may  be  made 
up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricitv.  1 

4 

* See  Appendix,  Kkauary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

^ f 2 Convulfion- 
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Convulfion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  ept- 

1 PThere  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convulfion-fits 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  o t.  ^uss 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gesticulations,  which  by  the  ^mmon 
-people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effcfts  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges  j and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepf, b " 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  lnake-root,  &.c.  Chaly- 
beate waters  are  found  to  be  benehcial  in  this  cafe. 
The  cold  bath  is  likewife  of  lingular  fervice,  and 
ought  never  to  be  negkacd  when  the  patient  can 

bear  it. 

OF  THE  HICCUP. 

The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
dol  of  the  ftomach  ?nd  midriff  arifing  from  any 

Ca  1 1;6  may  proceed  from  exccfs^in  eating  or  drink-. 

mations  or  lctrrhous  tumou  vifcera. 

cup  is  often  the  forerunner  of  death.  ^ of  a)i. 

caufe,  plenty  of  milk  ana  o proceeds 

been  formerly  recommended  Whe"  it^  u is 

from  an  inflammation  .o  ^ ^ cooli’ng  regimen 

very  dangerous  ^,bferved.  The  patient  muff 

begbied%nd  take  "frequently  a few  drops  ofthe 
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iVeet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey.  His 
ftomach  fhould  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  have  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water  applied  to  it. 

When  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  a gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  other  anti- 
feptics,  are  the  only  medicines  which  have  a chance 
to  iucceed.  When  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  a foul  ftomach,  loaded  either  with  a pi- 
tuitous  or  a bilious  humour,  a gentle  vomit  and 
purge,  if  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  them,  will  be 
of  lervice.  If  it  arifes  from  flatulencies,  the  car- 
minative medicines  dire&ed  for  the  heart-burn 
mu  ft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obftinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
rnufk;  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally.  Opi- 
ates are  likewife  of  fervice;  but  they  muft  be  ufed 
with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  compound 
ipirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic  tinc- 
ture, may  be  taken  frequently.  External  applica- 
tions are  lometimes  alio  beneficial  j as  the  ftomach 
plafter,  or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the 
Edinburgh  or  London  dilpenfatory,  applied  to  the 
region  of  the  ftomach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a con- 
liant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  fre- 
quently Hopped  by  the  ufe  of  mufk,  opium,  wine 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines,  but 
always  returned  Nothing  however  gave  the  pa- 
t.ent  lo  much  Cafe  as  bnlk  fmall-beer.  By  drink- 
mg  reely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off 
for  feveral  days  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  The  pa- 

witichT S 3'  ngth  fe'zcd  with  a vomiting  of  blood, 
which  foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening 

3 the 
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the  body,  a large  fcirrhous  tumour  was  found  near 
the  pylorus  or  right  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 


CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  difeafe  often  feizes  people  fuddenly,  is  very 
dangerous,  and  requires  immediate  afliftance.  It 
js  moil  incident  to  perfons  in  the  decline  of  life, 
efpecially  the  nervous,  gouty,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriac. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 
ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
weak  camomile-tea,  to  cleanfe  his  ftomach.  After 
this,  if  he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  may 
be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take  laudanum.  The 
beft  way  of  adminiftering  it  is  in  a clyfter.  Sixty 
or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  may  be  given 
in  a clyfter  of  Warm  water.  This  is  much  more 
certain  than  laudanum  given  by  the  mouth,  which 
is  often  vomited,  and  in  fome  cafes  increaks  Lie 

pain  and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  violence, 
after  the  effefts  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are  over,  an- 
other, with  an  equal  or  a larger  quantity  of  opium, 
may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five  hours  a bo- 
lus, with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mufk,  and  hair  a 

drachm  of  the  Venice  treacle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  to 

mented  with  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water>  or  .b  a“' 
ders  filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  flioul 
conftantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  teen 
produce  the  mod  happy  effefts  I he  anody  . 
balfam  may  alfo  be  rubbed  on  the  part  a c ’ 
and  an  antih'yfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for 
time  after  the  cramps  are  removed,  to  pi  even 


return. 


In 
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In  very  violent  and  lading  pains  of  the  domach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknefs  of 
the  patient  forbids  it.  When  the  pain  or  cramps 
proceed  from  a fupprefiion  of  the  menjes>  bleeding 
is  of  ufe.  If  they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  ipirits,  or  fome  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial waters.  Blidering-pladers  ought  likewife  in 
this  cafe  to  be  applied  to  the  ancles.  I have  often 
feen  violent  cramps  and  pains  of  the  domach  re- 
moved by  covering  it  with  a large  plader  of  Venice 
treacle. 

OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

. difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  ima- 

gines he  feels  an  uncommon  oppredion  or  weight 
about  his  bread  or  domach,  which  he  can  by  no 
means  diake  off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries 
our,  though  oftner  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain, 
oometimes  he  imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an 
enemy,  and  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts  to 
run  away  but  dnds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he  fan- 
cies himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he  is 


y f A r .o'*1* 

1 anxiety. 
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anxiety,  or  any  thing  that  opprefles  the  mind,  ought 
alfo  to  be  avoided. 

As  perfons  afflidled  with  the  night-mare  gene- 
rally moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they 
fhould  be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear 
them,  as  the  uneafineis  generally  goes  off  as  foon 
as  the  patient  is  awake.  Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  ge- 
nerally found  a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time, 
prevent  this  difcafe.  That  however  is  a bad  cuf- 
tom,  and  in  time  lofes  its  effect.  We  would  rather 
have  the  patient  depend  upon  the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy 
digeftion,  cheerfulnefs,  exercife  through  the  day, 
and  a light  fupper  taken  early,  than  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  drams.  A glafs  of  peppermint-water 
will  often  promote  digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of 
brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After  a perfon  of  weak 
digeftion,  however,  has  eaten  flatulent  food,  a dram 
may  be  ncceffary  ; in  this  cafe  we  would  recommend 
it  as  the  moll  proper  medicine, 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to  take  a purge 
frequently,  and  ule  a Ipare  diet. 

OF  SWOONINGS. 

f ■ . „ , * i » r 

People  of  weak  nerves  or  delicate  conftltutions 
are  liable  to  fwoonings  or  fainting  fits.  Thefe  in- 
deed are  feldom  dangerous  when  duly  attended  to 5 
but  when  wholly  negledted,  or  improperly  treated, 
they  often  prove  hurtful,  and  fometimes  fatal. 

The  general  caules  of  fwoonings  are,  fudden  tran- 
fition  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is  de- 
prived of  its  proper  fpring  or  elalticity  ; great  fa- 
tigue j exceffive  weaknefs ; lols  of  blood;  long 
failing;  fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paflions  or 
affe&ions  of  the  mind. 

It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 
long  expofed  to  cold,  often  faint  or  fall 
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fwqon,  upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if 
they  drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This 
might  eafily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care  not 
to  go  into  a warm  room  immediately  after  they 
have  been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the 
fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thino- 
not,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  negle<5fin°- 

thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  im* 

me  late  y to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to 

have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows 

and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vinel 

gar  or  cold  water.  He  ihould  likewife  be  made  to 

to  vinegar,  and  Ihould  have  a fpoonful  or  two 

of  water,  if  he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a thhd 

part  of  vinegar  mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his 

mouth.  If  thefe  Ihould  not  remove  the  complaint 

“ m}1  be  to  bleed  the  patient,  ailTl  after- 

wards to  give  him  a clyfter. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  frequently  lofes  its  elalK 

fV  or  tyrln=’  ^ is  no  wonder  if  perfon  who  re' 
fpjre  in  it  often  fall  into  a fwoon  or  ft  „dn°  fif 
Ihey  are  in  this  cafe  deprived  of  the  very  p n?i  pie 
Of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting  fitsWfo  fre  . 

fcaftna"1  I rCr°wde,d  affembiics>  efpecially  in  hot 

a kind  Of  buch  fitS  however  muft  be  confidered  as 

delic l!  poffthemP°rary  death;  and,  to  the  weak  and 
delicate,  they  fometimes  prove  faral  mr,  . 

therefore  with  the  utmoft  care  to  be  guarded  lain  ' 

I he  method  of  doing  this  -is  obvious  Let 

f S; 

delicate  avoid  fuch  places,’  particXiy 

ioime'dtdy  To°beaicnrrn ‘2  tt  • OUSh‘ 

temples  ftould  be  rubbed 

brandy. 
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brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  hisnofe. 
He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cor- 
dial, as  foon  as  he  is  able  to  fwallow  it,  poured 
into  his  mouth.  If  the  perfon  has  been  iubjeft 
to  hyfteric  fits,  caftor  or  afafcetida  fhould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  lea- 
ther, &c. 

When  fainting  fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs 
or  exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great  fa- 
tigue, long  faffing,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the 
patient  muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials, 
as  jellies,  wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe 
however  muft  be  given  at  firft  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  increafed  gradually  as  the  patient  is  able 
to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie  quite 
ftill  and  eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  low, 
and  fhould  have  frefh  air  admitted  into  his  cham- 
ber. His  food  fhould  confift  of  nourifhing  broths, 
fa»o- gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other  things 
of° a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things  are  to 
be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  fit  is,  to  let  him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary- 
v/ater,  eau,  de  luce , or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to 
rub  his  temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a 
comprefs  dipped  in  it  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions  or  affedtions  of  the  mfnd,  the 
patient  muft  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He  fhou 
be  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made  to 
fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to  him- 
fe If  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade,  or  balm 
tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon-peel  in  it.  K 
likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting  fits  have  b en 
long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels  by  throwin*, 

in  an  emollient  clyfter. 

It  is  common  in  fainting  fits,  from  w 1 
caufe  they  proceed,  to  bleed  the  Pauentpraftice 
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pradice  may  be  very  proper  in  ftrong  perfons  of  a 
full  habit;  but  in  thofe  who  are  weak  and  delicate 
or  lubjed  to  nervous  diforders,  it  is  dangerous.  The 
proper  method  with  fuch  people  is,  to  expofe  them 
to  the  free  air,  and  to  ufe  cordial  and  ftimulating 
medicines,  as  volatile  falts,  Hungary- water,  fpirits 
of  lavender,  tindure  of  caftor,  and  the  like. 


OF  FLATULENCIES,  OR  WIND. 

All  nervous  patients,  without  exception,  are  afr 
Aided  with  wind  or  Aatulencies  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  which  arife  chiefly  from  the  want  of  tone 
or  vigour  in  thefe  organs.  Crude  flatulent  aliment 
as  green  peas,  beans,  coleworts,  cabbages,  and 
luch  like,  may  increafe  this  complaint;  but  flrono- 
ana  healthy  people  are  feldom  troubled  with  wind* 
unlefs  they  either  overload  their  ftomachs,  or  drink 
liquors  that  are  in  a fermenting  fLte,  and  confe- 
quently  full  of  elaftic  air.  While  therefore  the 
matter  of  flatulence  proceeds  from  our  aliments 
the  caufe  which  makes  air  feparate  from  them  in 
fuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  complaints,  is  almoft 
always  a rault  of  the  bowels  themfelves,  which  are 
too  weak  either  to  prevent  the  produdion  of  elaftic 
or  to  expel  it  after  it  is  produced 

f y ° -!!ev-his  °°mplaint,  fuch  m'edicines  ought 

to  be  ufed  as  have  a tendency  to  expel  wind,  fnd 

by  ftrengthemng  the  alimentary  canal,  to  prevent 
its  being  produced  there  *.  Prevent 

The  lift  of  medicines  for  expelling  wind  is  verv 
numerous r they  often  however  difappoint  the  ex- 

* Mmy  nervous  people  find  ereat  r 

bifeun,  e/pecially  when  the  ftonJch  is  empty  ‘77,  7 U"S  * t7 
as  one  of  the  beft  carminative  medicine,  • f a'  1 ?k  uP0n  th,s 
u in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach  "r  VV°"id  recommend 

digeftmn,  &c.  Ch’  anfinS  from  flatulence,  in. 


pedations 
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peftations  of  both  the  phyfician  ^and  his  patient. 
The  moll  celebrated  among  the  clafs  of  carmina- 
tives are  juniper  berries;  the  roots  of  ginger  and 
zedoary  ; the  feeds  of  anile,  caraway,  and  corian- 
der ; gum  afafcetida  and  opium ; the  warm  waters, 
tinftures,  and  fpirits,  as  the  aromatic  water,  the 
tinfture  of  woodfoot,  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
aether,  &c. 

Dr.  Whytt  fays,  he  found  no  medicines  more 
efficacious  in  expelling  wind  than  aether  and  lau- 
danum. He  generally  gave  the  laudanum  in  a mix- 
ture with  peppermint-water  and  tinfture  of  caftor, 
or  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre.  Sometimes,  in  place  of 
this,  he  gave  opium  in  pills  with  afafcetida.  He 
obferves  that  the  good  effefts  of  opiates  are  equally 
confpicuous,  whether  the  flatulence  be  contained 
in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines;  whereas  thofe  warm 
medicines,  commonly  called  carminatives , do  not 
often  give  immediate  relief,  except  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  ftomach. 

With  regard  to  aether,  the  Doftor  fays,  he  has 
often  feen  very  good  effects  from  it  in  flatulent  com- 
plaints, where  other  medicines  failed.  The  dofe  is 
a tea-fpoonful  mixed  with  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
water*.  In  gouty  cafes  he  obferves,  that  tether,  a 
glafs  of  French  brandy,  or  of  the  aromatic  water, 
or  ginger,  either  taken  in  lubftance  or  infufed  in 
boiling  water,  aue  among  the  belt  medicines  for 

expelling  wind.  . . 

When  the  cafe  of  flatulent  patients  is  fuch  as 
makes  it  improper  to  give  them  warm  medicines  in- 
wardly, the  D oft  or  recommends  external  applica- 
tions, which  are  fometimes  of  advantage.  Equal 
parts  of  the  anti-hyfteric  and  ftomach  plafter  may 


* Though  the  patient  may  begin  with  this  quantity,  it  wr 
be  necelfary  to  increafe  the  dofe  gradually  as  the  homac  ca 
bear  it.  iEther  is  now  given  in  confiderably  greater  do  es 
it  was  in  Dr.  Whytt  s time. 


be 
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be  fpread  upon  a piece  of  fofc  leather,  of  fuch  fize 
as  to  cover  the  greater,  part  of  the  belly.  This 
fhould  be  kept  on  for  a confiderable  time,  provided 
the  patient  be  able  to  bear  it ; if  it  fhould  give 
great  uneafinefs,  it  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  fol- 
lowing liniment  ufed  in  its  dead  : 

Take  of  Bates’s  anodyne  balfam  an  ounce;  of 
the  expreffed  oil  of  mace  half  an  ounce;  oil  of 
mint  two  drachms.  Let  thiefe  ingredients  be  mixed 
together,  and  about  a table-fpoonful  well  rubbed 
on  the  parts  at  bed- time. 

For  {Lengthening  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
confequently  for  leflening  the  produdion  of  flatu- 
lence, the  Dodor  recommends  the  Peruvian  bark, 
bitters,  chalybeates,  and  exercife.  In  flatulent 
cafes,  he  thinks  fome  nutmeg  or  ginger  fhould  be 
added  to  the  tindure  of  the  bark  and  bitters,  and 
that  the  aromatic  powder  fhould  be  joined  with  the 
tilings  of  iron. 

. When  windy  complaints  are  attended  with  cof- 
tivenefs,  which  is  often  the  cale,  few  things  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  better  than  four  or  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing pills  taken  every  night  at  bed-time: 

I ake  of  afafoetida  two  drachms;  fuccotrine  aloes, 
fait  of  iron,  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  one 
diachm;  as  much  of  the  elixir  propristatis  as  will 
be  fufficient  to  form  them  into  pills. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  body  is  too  open 
twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  with  half  a 
drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  Japonic  confedion 

effeds  CVei^  oc^er  even>ng,  will  have  very  good 


In  thofe  flatulent  complaints  which  come  on 
about  the  time  the  menjes  ceafe,  repeated  fmall 

remedy85  ^ glV*  rdii:f  than  anX  other 

With  regard  to  diet,  the  Dodor  obferves,  that 
a,  and  likcwiie  all  flatulent  aliments,  are  to  be 
12  avoided; 
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avoided ; and  that  for  drink,  water  with  a little* 
brandy  or  rum  is  not  only  preferable  to  malt  liquor, 
but  in  moft  cafes  alfo  to  wine. 

As  Dr.  Whyte  has  paid  great  attention  to  this 
fubjedt,  and  as  his  fentiments  upon  it  in  a great 
meafure  agree  with  mine,  I have  taken  the  liberty 
to  adopt  them ; and  (hall  only  add  to  his  obferva- 
tiofiSj  that  exercife  is  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to  all 
medicine,  both  foi*  preventing  the  production  and 
likewife  for  expelling  of  flatulencies.  Thefe  effedts, 
however,  are  not  to  be  expedted  from  fauntering 
about,  or  lolling  in  a carriage  ; but  from  labour, 
or  fuch  adtive  amufements  as  give  exercife  to  every 
part  of  the  body. 


OF  LOW  SPIRITS. 

All  who  have  weak  nerves  are  fubjedt  to  low  fpi- 
rits in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Generous  diet,  the 
cold  bath,  exercife,  and  amufements,  are  the  moft 
likely  means  to  remove  this  complaint.  It  is 
greatly  increafed  by  folitude  and  indulging  gloomy 
ideas ; but  may  often  be  relieved  by  cheerful  com- 
pany and  fp rightly  amufements. 

When  low  fpirits  are  owing  to  a weak  relaxed 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  an  infufion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  will  be 
proper.  Steel  joined  with  aromatics  may  likewife 
in  this  cafe  be  ufed  with  advantage;  but  riding, 
and  ^ proper  diet,  are  mod  to  be  depended  on. 

When  they  arife  from  a foulnefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  or  obftrudtioa  in  the  hypochondriac 
vifcera,  aloetic  purges  will  be  proper.  I have 
fometimes  known  the  Harrowgate  fulphur-water  of 
fervice  in  this  cafe. 

When  low  fpirits  proceed  from  a fuppreflion  of 
the  menftrual  or  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  thefe 
evacuations  may  either  be  reftored,  or  fome  others 
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fubftituted  in  their  place,  as  iffues,  fetons,  or  the 
like.  Dr.  Whytt  obferves,  that  nothing  has  fuch 
fudden  good  effects  in  this  cafe  as  bleeding. 

When  low  fpirits  have  been  brought  on  by  long- 
continued  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  diftrefs  of  mind, 
agreeable  company,  variety  of  amufements,  and 
change  of  place,  efpecially  travelling  into  foreign 
countries,  will  afford  the  moft  certain  relief. 

Perfons  afflided  with  low  fpirits  fhould  avoid  all 
kinds  of  excefs,  efpecially  of  venery  and  flrong  li- 
quors. The  moderate  ufe  of  wine  and  other  flrong 
liquors  is  by  no  means  hurtful;  but  when  taken  to 
excefs  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  vitiate  the  hu- 
mours, and  deprefs  the  fpirits.  This  caution  is 
the  more  neceffary,  as  the  unfortunate  and  melan- 
choly often  fly  to  flrong  liquors  for  relief,  by  which 
means  they  never  fail  to  precipitate  their  own  de- 
ftrudion. 

OF  HYSTERIC  AFFECTIONS. 

Thefe  likewife  belong  to  the  numerous  tribe  of 
nervous  difeafeS,  which  may  be  juflly  reckoned  the 
reproach  of  medicine.  Women  of  a delicate  ha- 
bit, whofe  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  relaxed,  and 
whofe  nervous  fyftem  is  extremely  feriflble,  are  moft 
fubjetf:  to  hyfteric  complaints.  In  fuch  perfons  a 
hyfteric  hr,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  brought  on  by 
an  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  intef- 
tines, by  wind,  acrid  humour,  or  the  like.  A fud- 
den fuppreffion  of  the  menfes  often  gives  rife  to 
hyfteric  fits.  They  may  likewife  be  excited  by 
violent  paflions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  fear 
grief,  anger,  or  great  difappointment.,.  ' 

Sometimes  the  hyfteric  fit  refembles  a fwoon  or 
fainting  fit,  during  which  the  patient  lies  as  in  a 
fleep,  only  the  breathing  is  fo  low  as  fcarce  to  be 
perceived  At  other  times  the  patient  is  affeded 
with  catchings  and  ftrong  convuifions.  The  fymp- 

toms 


9 
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toms  which  precede  hyfteric  fits  are  likewife  vari* 
ous  in  different  perfons.  Sometimes  the  fits  come 
on  with  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  yawning  and 
ftretching,  lownefs  of  fpirits,  oppreffion  and  anxi- 
ety. At  other  times  the  approach  of  the  fit  is 
foretold  by  a feeling,  as  if  there  were  a ball  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  gradually  rifes  to- 
wards the  ftomach,  where  it  occafions  inflation, 
ficknefs,  and  fometimes  vomiting;  afterwards  it 
rifes  into  the  gullet,  and  occafions  a degree  of  fuf- 
focation,  to  which  quick  breathing,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the 
fight,  lofs  of  hearing,  with  convulfive  motions  of 
the  extremities  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  fuc- 
ceed.  The  hyfteric  paroxyfm  is  often  introduced 
by  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  fometimes 
it  goes  off  by  crying.  Indeed  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  laughing  and  crying  of  an 
highly  hyfteric  lady.  ' 

Our  aim  in  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe  muft  be 
to  fhorten  the  fit  or  paroxyfm  when  prefent,  and  to 
prevent  its  return.  The  longer  the  fits  continue, 
and  the  more  frequently  they  return,  the  difeafe  be- 
comes the  more  obftinate.  Their  ftrength  is  in- 
creafed  by  habit,  and  they  induce  fo  great  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  fyftem,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  re- 
moved. 

It  is  cuftomary,  during  the  hyfteric  fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm, to  bleed  the  patient.  In  ftrong  perfons  of 
a plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  pulfe  is  full,  this 
may  be  proper;  but  in  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  {land- 
ing, or  arifes  from  inanition,  it  is  not  fafe.  The 
beft  courfe  in  fuch  cafes  is  to  roufe  the  patient  by 
ftrong  fmells,  as  burnt  feathers,  afafoetida,  or  fpi- 
rits of  hartfhorn,  held  to  the  noie.  Hot  bricks 
may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  and  the 

lec*$,  arms,  and  belly  may  be  ftroogly  rubbed  with 
° a waffh 
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a warm  cloth.  But  the  beft  application  is  to  put 
the  feet  and  legs  into  warm  water.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly proper  when  the  fits  precede  the  flow  of  the 
menfes.  In  cafe  of  coftivenefs,  a laxative  clyfter 
with  afafcetida  will  be  proper;  and  as  foon  as  the 
patient  can  fwallow,  two  table- fpoonfuls  of  a fo- 
lution  of  aiafoetida,  or  of  fome  cordial  julep,  may 
be  given  *. 

The  radical  cure  of  this  diforder  will  be  beft  at- 
tempted at  a time  when  the  patient  is  moft  free 
from  the  fits.  It  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  a 
proper  attention  to  diet.  A milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  when  duly  perfifled  in,  will  often  perform  a 
cure.  If  however  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed 
to  a more  generous  diet,  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  leave 
it  off  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees.  The  moft  pro- 
per drink  is  water  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits 
A cool  dry  air  is  the  beft.  Cold  bathing  and  every 
thing  that  braces  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  the 
lyftem,  is  beneficial;  but  lying  too  loner  in  bed 
or  whatever  relaxes  the  body,  is  hurtful.  & It  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  have  the  mind  kept  con- 
itantly  eafy  and  cheerful,  and,  if  poffible,  to  have 

it  always  engaged  in  fome  agreeable  and  intereftino- 
purfuit.  ° 

The  proper  medicines  are  thofe  which  ftrenathen 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  nervnnc 


* When  hyileric  fits  are  occafioned  by  fympathv  i 

red  by  excit  in*  an  nnn — ^ -pa.my’  the/ma7  be 


triol. 
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triol,  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  the  bark,  rha^ 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  bark  and 
iron  may  likewife  be  taken  in  fubftance,  provided 
the  ftomach  can  bear  them  j but  they  are  generally 
given  in  too  fmall  dofes  to  have  any  effedh  The 
chalybeate  waters  generally  prove  beneficial  in  this 
diforder. 

If  the  ftomach  is  loaded  with  phlegm,  vomits 
will  be  of  ufe;  but  they  fhould  not  be  too  ftrong* 
nor.  frequently  repeated,  as  they  tend  to  relax  and 
weaken  the  ftomach.  If  there  be  a tendency  to 
coftivenefs,  it  muft  be  removed  either  by  diet,  or 
by  taking  an  opening  pill  as  often  as  it  fhall  be 
found  necefiary. 

To  leften  the  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  will  be  of  ufe.  The  bcft  antifpaf- 
modic  medicines  are  mufk,  opium,  and  caftor. 
When  opium  difagrees  with  the  ftomach,  it  may  ei- 
ther be  applied  externally,  or  given  in  clyfters.  It 
is  often  fuccefsful  in  removing  thofe  periodical 
head-achs  to  which  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  pa- 
tients are  fubjedV.  Caftor  has  in  fome  cafes  been 
found  to  procure  deep  where  opium  failed  ; for 
which  reafon  Dr.  Whytt  advifes,  that  they  fhould  be 
joined  together.  He  likewife  recommends  theanti^* 
hyfteric  plafter  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen*. 

Hyfteric  women  are  often  affiitfted  with  cramps 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  moft  apt 
to  feize  them  in  bed,  or  when  afleep.  The  moft 
efficacious  medicines  in  this  cafe  are  opium,  blif- 
tering-plafters,  and  warm  bathing  or  fomentations. 
When  the  cramp  or  fpafm  is  very  violent,  opium  is 

* Though  antifpafmodics  and  anodynes  are  univerfally  recom- 
mended in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  the, extraordinary  cures  that.  I ever 
knew  in  hyfteric  cafes,  were  performed  by  means  of  tonic  and 
corroborating  medicines. 
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the  remedy  moft  to  be  depended  on.  In  milder 
cafes,  immerfmg  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water, 
or  applying  a bliftering-plafter  to  the  part  affefted, 
will  often  be  fufficient  to  remove  the  complaint.  In 
patients  whofe  nerves  are  uncommonly  delicate  and 
fenfible,  it  will  be  better  to  omit  the  bliftering- 
plafter,  and  to  attempt  the  cure  by  opiates,  muflc, 
camphire,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Cramps  are  often  prevented  or  cured  by  compref- 
fion.  Thus  cramps  in  the  legs  are  prevented,  and 
fometimes  removed,  by  tight  bandages;  and  when 
convulfions  arife  from  a flatulent  detention  of  the 
inteftines,  or  from  fpafms  beginning  in  them,  they 
may  be  often  leflened  or  cured  by  making  a pretty 
ftrong  compreftion  upon  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a 
broad  belt.  A roll  of  brimftone  held  in  the  hand 
Js  frequently  ufed  as  a remedy  for  cramps.  Though 
this  feems  to  owe  its  effedt  chiefly  to  imagination  ; 
yet,  as  it  fometimes  fucceeds,  it  merits  a trial*! 
When  fpafms  or  convulfive  motions  arife  from 
fnarp  humours  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  no 
lading  relief  can  be  procured  till  thefe  are  either 
corredted  or  expelled.  The  Peruvian  bark  has 
fometimes  cured  periodic  convulfions  after  other 
medicines  had  failed. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  the  indolent,  the 
luxurious,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  ftudious.  It 
becomesdaily  more  common  in  this  country,  owin^ 
no  doubt,  to  the  increafe  of  luxury  and  fedenta?y 
employments.  It  has  fo  near  a refemblance  to  the 
immediately  preceding,  that  many  authors  confider 
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them  as  the  fame  difeafe,  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly. Tfrey  require  however  a very  different  re- 
gimen ; and  the  fymptoms  of  the  latter,  though 
lefs  violent,  are  more  permanent  than  thofe  of  the 
former. 

Men  of  a melancholy  temperament,  whofe  minds 
are  capable  of  great  attention,  and  whofe  paffions 
are  not  eafily  moved,  are,  in  the  advanced  periods 
of  life,  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  ufually 
brought  on  by  long  and  ferious  attention  to  ab- 
ftrufe  fubjedts,  grief,  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary 
evacuations,  excefs  of  venery,  the  repulfion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  long-continued  evacuations,  ob- 
ftru&ions  in  fome  of  the  vifcera',  as  the  liver,  ipleen, 
&c. 

Hypochondriac  perfons  ought  never  to  faft  long, 
and  their  food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing.  All 
acefcent  and  windy  vegetables  are  to  be  avoided. 
Flefh  meats  agree  beft  with  them,  and  their  drink 
fhould  be  old  claret,  or  good  madeira.  Should 
rhefe  difagree  with  the  ftomach,  water  with  a little 
brandy  or  rum  in  it  may  be  drank. 

Cheerfulnefs  and  ferenity  of  mind  are  by  all 
means  to  be  cultivated.  Exercife  of  every  kind 
is  ufeful.  The  cold  bath  is  likewife  beneficial  j 
and,  where  it  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  fric- 
tions with  the  fiefh-brufn  or  a coarfe  cloth  may  be 
tried.  If  the  patient  has  it  in  his  power,  he  ought 
to  travel  either  by  fea  or  land.  A voyage  or  a long 
journey,  elpecially  towards  a warmer  climate,  will 
be  of  more  fervice  than  any  medicine. 

The  general  intentions  of  cure,  in  this  difeafe, 
are  to  ftrengthen  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  fecretions.  Thefe  intentions  will  be  belt 
anfwered  by  the  different  preparations  of  iron  and 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which,  after  proper 
tions,  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed 

• in  the  preceding  difeafe. 


If 
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If  the  patient  be  coftive,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  gentle  opening  medicine,  as 
pills  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes,  rhubarb, 
and  afafoetida,  with  as  much  of  the  elixir  proprie- 
tatis  as  is  neceffary  to  form  the  ingredients  into 
pills.  Two,  three,  or  four  of  thefe  may  be  taken 
as  often  as  it  fhall  be  found  needful,  to  keep  the 
body  gently  open.  Such  as  cannot  bear  the  afa- 
foetida may  fubftitute  Spanifh  foap  in  its  place. 

Though  a cheerful  glafs  may  have  good  effedts 
in  this  difeafe,  yet  all  manner  of  excefs  is  hurtful. 
Intenfe  ftudy,  and  every  thing  that  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  are  likewife  pernicious. 

Though  the  general  fymptoms  and  treatment  of 
nervous  diforders  were  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter;  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unhappy  perfons  afflicted  with  thofe  obftinate  and 
complicated  maladies,  I have  treated  feveral  of 
their  capital  fymptoms  under  diftindt  or  feparate 
heads.  Thefe  however  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
different  difeafes,  but  as  various  modifications  of 
the  fame  difeafe.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  o-e_ 
neral  caufes,  and  require  nearly  the  fame  method 
ol  treatment.  There  are  many  other  fymptoms 
that  merit  particular  attention,  which  the  nature  of 
my  plan  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of  at  full 
length.  I fhall  therefore  omit  them  altogether, 
and  conclude  this  chapter  with  a few  general  re- 
marks on  the  moft  obvious  means  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  nervous  diforders.  & 

In  all  perfons  afflidted  with  nervous  diforders 
there  is  a great  delicacy  and  fenfibility  of  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  weak- 
neis  of  the  organs  of  digeftion.  Thefe  may  be 
cither  natural  or  acquired.  When  owing  to  a de- 
fcft  in  the  conftitution,  they  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
oved;  but  may  be  mitigated  by  proper  care. 
When  induced  by  difeafes,  as  long  or  repeated  fc- 

G 8 3 vers. 
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vers,  profufe  haemorrhages,  or  the  like,  they  prove 
alio  very  obftinate,  and  will  yield  only  to  a courfe 
of  regimen  calculated  to  reftore  and  invigorate 
the  habit. 

But  nervous  affeCtions  arife  more  frequently  from 
caufes,  which  it  is  in  a great  meafure  in  our  own 
power  to  avoid,  than  from  dileafes,  or  an  original 
fault  in  the  conftitution,  &c.  Exceffive  grief,  in- 
tenfe  ftudy,  improper  diet,  and  negleCt  of  exer- 
cife,  are  the  great  fources  of  this  extenfive  clafs  of 
difeafes. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  grief  indulged 
deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion,  depreffes  the 
fpirits,  and  induces  an  univerfal  relaxation  and  de- 
bility of  the  whole  fyftem.  Inftances  of  this  are 
daily  to  be  feen.  The  lofs  of  a near  relation,  or 
any  other  misfortune  in  life,  is  often  fufficient  to 
occafion  the  molt  complicated  feries  of  nervous 
fymptoms.  Such  misfortunes  indeed  are  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  furely  their  effects,  by  a vigorous  and 
proper  exertion  of  the  mind,  might  be  rendered 
lefs  hurtful.  For  directions  in  this  matter  we  mult 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Grief,  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  paffions. 

The  effeCts  of  intenfe  ftudy  are  pretty  fimilar  to 
thofe  occafioned  by  grief.  It  preys  upon  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  and  deftroys  the  appetite  and  digeftion. 
To  prevent  thefe  effeCts,  ftudious  perfons  ought, 
according  to  the  Poet,  to  toy  with  their  books*. 
They  fhould  never  ftudy  too  long  at  a time;  nor 
attend  long  to  one  particular  fubjeCt,  efpecially  if 
it  be  of  a lerious  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to 
be  attentive  to  their  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care 
frequently  to  unbend  their  minds  by  mufic,  diver- 
sions, or  going  into  agreeable  company. 

* Armftrong  on  Health. 

With 
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With  regard  to  diet,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that 
nervous  difeafes  may  be  induced  either  by  excels  or 
inanition.  Both  of  thefe  extremes  hurt  digeftion, 
and  vitiate  the  humours.  When  Nature  is  op- 
preffed  with  frefb  loads  of  food,  before  fhe  has  had 
time  to  digeft  and  affimilate  the  former  meal,  her 
powers  are  weakened,  and  the  vefifds  are  filled 
with  crude  humours.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  food  is  not  fufficiently  nourifhing,  or  is  taken 
too  feldom,  the  bowels  are  inflated  with  wind,  and 
the  humours,  for  want  of  regular  frefli  fupplies  of 
wholefome  chyle,  are  vitiated.  Thefe  extremes 
are  therefore  with  equal  care  to  be  avoided.  They 
both  tend  to  induce  a relaxation,  and  debility  of 
the  nervous  fyflem,  with  all  its  dreadful  train  of 
confequences. 

But  the  mod:  general  caufe  of  nervou's  diforders 
is  indolence.  The  adlive  and  laborious  are  feldom 
troubled  with  them.  They  are  referved  for  the 
children  of  eafe  and  affluence,  who  generally  reel 
their  keeneft  force.  All  we  fhall  fay  to  fuch  per- 
fons  is,  that  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  are 
both  in  their  own  power.  If  the  conftitution  of 
human  nature  be  fuch,  that  man  muit  either  la- 
bour or  fuffer  difeafes,  furely  no  individual  has  any 

right  to  expeft  an  exemption  from  the  general 
•rule. 


Thofe  however  who  are  willing  to  take  exercife 
but  whole  occupations  confine  them  to  the  houfe' 
and  perhaps  to  an  unfavourable  pofture,  really  de- 
ferve  our  pity.  We  have  in  a former  part  of  the 
book  endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  con- 
duct, and  fhall  only  add,  that  where  thefe  cannot 

furpC°(vM  'Cd I Wj  t ?'aC<:  may>  in  fome 

furc,  be  Supplied  by  the  ofc  of  bracing  and  firength- 
cnmg  medicines,  as  the  Pcrvian  bark,  wirh  other 

trio"  &chC  Prt,parat‘0ns  of  ftcdi  the  elixir  of  vi- 
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CHAP.  XLIV, 

DISORDERS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

E do  not  mean  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  our 
fenfations,  or  to  give  a minute  defcription  of 
the  various  organs  by  which  they  are  performed ; 
but  to  point  out  fame  of  the  difeafes  to  which  thefe 
organs  are  moft  liable,  and  to  fhew  how  they  may 
be  prevented  or  remedied. 

OF  THE  EYE. 

No  organ  of  the  body  is  fubjed  to  more  difeafes 
than  the  Eye ; nor  is  there  any  one  of  which  the 
difeafes  are  more  difficult  to  cure.  Though  more 
ignorant  perfons  pretend  to  cure  thefe  than  any 
other  clafs  of  difeafes ; yet  a very  fuperficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ftrudure  of  the  eye,  and  the 
nature  of  vifion,  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  any 
one  of  the  danger  of  trufting  to  them.  Thefe  dif- 
eafes often  exceed  the  fkill  of  the  moft  learned 
phyfician  ; hence  we  may  eafily  infer  the  danger 
of  trufting  them  to  ignorant  quacks,  who,  without 
all  peradventure,  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure. 
But,  though  the  difeafes  of  the  eye  can  feldom  be 
cured,  they  might  often,  by  due  care,  be  pre- 
vented ; and,  even  where  the  fight  is  totally  loft, 
many  things  might  be  done,  which  are  generally 
neglefled,  to  render  the  unhappy  perfon  both  more 
ufeful  to  himfelf  and  to  fociety  *. 

The 

* It  is  pity  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind, 
or  who  lofe  their  fight  when  young,  fiiould  be  fuffered  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  or  to  beg.  This  is  both  cruelty  and  want  of  eco- 
° nomy. 
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The  eyes  are  hurt  by  viewing  bright  or  luminous 
©bjefts;  keeping  the  head  too  long  in  a hanging 
pofture ; violent  head-achs;  exceffive  venery  ; the 
long  ufe  of  bitters;  the  effluvia  from  acrid  or  vo- 
latile fubftances;  various  dileafes;  as  the  fmal-1- 
pox,  meafies,  &c.  bur,  above  all,  from  night- 
watching, and  candle-light  ftudies.  Long  falling 
is  likewile  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  and  frequent  heats 
and  colds  are  no  lefs  pernicious.  The  eyes  are 
often  hurt  by  the  ftcppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  morning  fweats ; fweating  of  the  feet ; the 
menfes  in  women;  and  the  bleeding  piles  in  men. 
All  kinds  of  excels  are  likewife  hurtful  to  the  fight, 
particularly  the  immoderate  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits 
and  other  ftrong  liquors. 

In  all  difeales  of  the  eyes,  efpecially  thofe  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  the  cool  regimen  ouo-ht 
to  be  obferved.  The  patient  muft  abftain  frorn^all 
fpirituous  liquors.  I he  fmoke  of  tobacco,  fmoky 
rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and  garlic,  and  all 
vivid  lights  and  glaring  colours,  are  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  The  drink  may  be  water,  whey,  or 
Email  beer;  and  the  aliment  muft  be  light  and  of 
eafy  digeftion. 

For  preventing  diforders  of  the  eyes,  iflues  and 
fetons  are  of  prime  ufe.  Every  perfon,  whofe  eyes 
are  tender,  ought  to  have  one  or  more  of  thefe  in 
fome  part  of  the  body.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  and  either  to  bleed 


nomy.  There  are  many  employments  of  which  blind  perfons  are 
very  capable,  as  knitting,  carding,  turning  a wheeJP  teaching 
languages,  &c.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting  of  perfons'  whn  h ^ 

<?ch  °f  lca™"£’  kit 

idea  of  light.  Witnefs  the  late  famous  Nicholas  s !l  r c 
Arable  adept  the  liberal  arts”  g 8 ’ Md  3 “nfi. 
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or  purge  every  fpring  and  fall.  All  excefs  and 
night  ftudies  are  to  be  avoided.  Such  as  do  not 
ohule  a feton  or  an  illue,'  will  find  benefit  from 
wearing  a'fmall  Burgundy-pitch  plafter  between 
their  fhoulders. 

A gut  la  Jerena , or  amaurofis , is  an  abolition  of 
the  fight  without  any  apparent  caufe  or  fault  in  the 
eyes.  When  it  is  owing  to  a decay  or  wafting  of 
the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a cure ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a compreffion  of  the  nerves 
by  redundant  humours,  thefe  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  be  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  body  muft  be  kept  open  with  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  of  a fanguine  habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cup- 
ping, with  fcarifications  on  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  will  likewife  be  of  ufe.  A running  at  the 
nofe  may  be  promoted  by  volatile  falts,  ftimulating 
powders,  &c.  But  the  moft  likely  means  for  re- 
lieving the  patient  are  iffues  or  blifters  kept  open 
for  a long  time  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  be- 
hind the  ears,  or  on  the  neck.  I have  known  thefe 
reftore  fight,  even  after  it  had  been  for  a confider- 
able  time  loft. 

Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  a mer- 
curial falivationj  or  what  will  perhaps  anfwer  the 
purpofe  better,  twelve  grains  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  and  a table- lpoonfttl  of 
it  taken  twice  a-day,  drinking  half  a pint  of  the 
decoftion  of  farlaparilla  after  it. 

A cataratt  is  an  obftruclion  of  the  pupil,  by  the 
interpofition  of  fome  opaque  fubftance  which  either 
diminilhes  or  totally  extinguifhes  the  fight.  It  is 
generally  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour.  In 
a recent  or  beginning  catarafl,  the  iaqie  medicines 
are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gutta  ferena ; and  they  will 

fometimes  fucceed.  But  when  this  does  not  hap- 
pen. 
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pen,  and  the  cataradt  becomes  firm,  it  mull  be 
couched,  or  rather  extracted.  I have  refolved  a 
recent cataradt  by  giving  the  patient  frequent  purges 
with  calomel,  keeping  a poultice  of  frefh  hemlock 
constantly  upon  the  eye,  and  a perpetual  blifler  on 
the  neck. 

The  myopia , or  Jhort-fightednefs , and  the  prefhyopia^ 
or  feeing  only  at  too  great  a diflance , are  di forders 
which  depend  on  the  original  Itrudture  or  figure  of 
the  eye,  therefore  admit  of  no  cure.  The  incon- 
veniencies  arifing  from  them  may  however  be,  in 
fome  meafure,  remedied  by  the  help  of  proper 
glades.  The  former  requires  the  aid  of  a concave, 
and  the  latter  of  a convex  glafs. 

A Jlrabifmusy  or fquintingy  depends  upon  an  irre- 
gular contraction  of  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  from  a 
ipafm,  palfy,  epilepfy,  or  an  ill  habit.  Children 
often  contract  this  diforder  by  having  their  eyes 
unequally  expoled  to  the  light.  They  may  like- 
wife  acquire  it  by  imitation  from  a fquinting  nurfe 
gr  play-fellow,  &c.  As  this  diforder  cantiardly 
be  cured,  parents  ought  to  be  careful  to  prevent 
it.  . Almoft  the  only  thing  which  can  be  done  for 
it  is,  to  contrive  a mafk  for  the  child  to  wear, 
which  will  only  permit  him  to  fee  in  a Straight  di- 
rection. 

Spots  or  /pecks  on  the  eyes  are  generally  the  eftedt 
of  inflammation,  and  often  appear  after  the  fmall- 
pox,  the  meafles,  or  violent  ophthalmias.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often  occafion  total 
blind nefs.  Ir  the  fpecks  are  foft  and  thin,  they 
may  fometimes  be  taken  oft  by  gentle  cauftics  and 

wu-UtieneV  aj  vltnol>  thejuice  of  celandine,  &c 
When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a logical  operatio; 

may  be  tried  : the  fuccefs  of  this  however  is  al- 
ways  very  doubtful. 

The  blood-Jh,t  eye  may  be  occafioned  by  a ftroke, 
a fall,  retching,  vomiting,  violent  coughing,  &c. 

*3  I have 
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I have  frequently  known  it  happen  to  children  in 
the  hooping-cough.  It  appears  at  firft  like  a bit  of 
fcarlet,  and  is  afterwards  of  a livid  or  bl^ckifh  co- 
lour. This  diforder  generally  goes  off  without 
medicine.  Should  it  prove  obftinate,  the  patient 
may  be  bled,  and  have  his  eyes  fomented  with  a 
decodtion  of  comphry  roots  and  elder  flowers.  A 
foft  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  eyes;  and  the 
body  (hould  be  kept  open  by  gentle  purgatives. 

The  watery , or  weeping  eye , is  generally  occa- 
floned  by  a relaxation  or  weaknefs  of  the  glandular 
parts  of  that  organ.  Thefe  may  be  braced  and 
flrengthened  by  bathing  the  eye  with  brandy  and 
water,  Hungary-water,  rofe-water  with  white  vi- 
triol diffolved  in  it,  &c.  Medicines  which  make 
a revulf'on  are  likewife  proper ; as  mild  purga- 
tives, perpetual  blifters  on  the  neck,  bathing  the 
feet  frequently  in  lukewarm  water,  &c. 

When  this  difeafe  proceeds  from  an'  obftrudlion 
of  the  lachrymal  dudt,  or  natural  paflage  of  the 
tears,  it  is  called  a fijiula  lachrymalis , and  can  only 
be  cured  by  a furgical  operation. 
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The  fundlions  of  the  Ear  may  be  injured  by 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing  that  hurts  its  fabric. 
The  hearing  may  likewife  be  hurt  by  exceflive  noife; 
violent  colds  in  the  head ; fevers,  hard  wax,  or 
other  fubftances  flicking  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear; 
too  great  a degree  of  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear. 
Deafnefs  is  very  often  the  effedt  of  old  age,  and  is 
incident  to  moft  people  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  an  original  fault  in  the 
ftrudture  or  formation  of  the  ear  itlelf.  When  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  admits  of  no  cure;  and  the  unhappy 
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perfon  not  only  continues  deaf,  but  generally  like* 
wife  dumb,  for  life*. 

When  deafnefs  is  the  effecft  of  wounds  or  ulcers 
of  the  ears,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  noteafily  removed. 
When  it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpecially 
in  the  night;  he  fhould  likewife  take  fome  gentle 
purges,  and  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  lukewarm  water  at  bed-time.  When 
deafnefs  is  the  effed  of  a fever,  it  generally  goes 
off  after  the  patient  recovers.  If  it  proceeds  from 
dry  wax  fticking  in  the  ears,  it  may  be  foftened 
by  dropping  oil  into  them ; afterwards  they  muft 
be  fyringed  with  warm  milk  and  water. 


* Though  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  are 
generally  /offered  to  continue  dumb,  and  confequently  are  in  a 
great  meafure  loft  to  fociety,  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
inch  per  Ions  may  be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  alfo  to 
ipeak,  and  to  underftand  what  others  fay  to  them.  Teaching  the 
dumb  to  fpeak  will  appear  paradoxical  to  thofe  who  do  not  con- 

hffVh^th®?rmae10n^f0Undsis  mere,y  mechanical,  and  may 
i WUh0nUt  the  a/Il(bu?ce  of  the  ear.  This  is  not  only  ca- 

pable.of  demonftration,  but  is  actually  reduced  to  practice  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  T homas  Braidwood  of  Edinburgh.  P This  gentle- 

Senr^aSh*by  ^e,n,e[e  forrce  of  §enius  and  application,  brought 
the  teachmg  of  dumb  perfons  to  fuch  a degree  of  perfection  that 

thofe  of  generalIy,m0re  forward  in  their  education ’than 
thofe  of  the  fame  age  who  enjoy  all  their  faculties.  They  not 

only  read  andwritewith  the  utmoft  readinefs,  but  likewife /peak 

li"hr  mWe  ° ■ holdlnS  convention  with  any  perfon  in  the 

ftatofiSf  a *”?  3ny  °f  the  llUman  fPecies  remain  in  a 

juftice  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  who fe  fucceA  ha?  f buiJaiJfo  m 
former  attempts  this  way  • and  r as  fa.r  exceeded  all 

felf  fo  far,  that  no  perfon  who  t 7 :eeds  ^nation  it- 
pupils  can  believe  what  they  are  « pable  of  bls 

man,  however  willing,  is  only  able  for!  v fAs  chiS,gentle- 
far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  bo»n  ? 3 feW*  n"d  33  the 
tend  him,  it  would  be  an  aft  of  or  deaf  c?nnot  afford  to  at- 
Puhlic  utility,  to  ere.  an  “ °f 


If 
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If  deafnefs  proceeds  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  liquid  apodeldoch,  or  tin&ure  of 
afafcetida,  may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops 
of  it  put  into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time, 
flopping  them  afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cot- 
ton. Some,  inftead  of  oil,  put  a fmall  flice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  into  each  ear,  which  is  faid  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe  very  well.  When  the  ears  abound  with 
moifture,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  an  iffue  or  fe- 
ton,  which  fhould  be  made  as  near  the  affedted 
parts  as  poffible. 

Some,  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs,  recommend  the 
gall  of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ear ; others,  equal  parts  of  Hun- 
gary-water  and  fpirit  of  lavender.  Etmuller  ex- 
tols amber  and  mufkj  and  Brookes  fays,  he  has 
often  known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting 
a grain  or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton- 
wool. But  thefe  and  other  applications  muff  be 
varied  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diforder*. 

Though  fuch  applications  may  fometimes  be  of 
fervice,  yet  they  much  oftner  fail,  and  frequently 
they  do  hurt.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  ears  ought  to 
be  tampered  with  ; they  are  tender  organs,  and  re- 
quire a very  delicate  touch.  For  this  reafon,  what 
we  would  chiefly  recommend  in  deafnefs,  is,  to  keep 
the  head  warm.  From  whatever  caufe  the  diforder 
proceeds,  this  is  always  proper ; and  I have  known 
more  benefit  from  it  alone,  in  the  moll  obllinate 

* A gentleman,  on  whofe  veracity  I can  depend,  told  me,  that 
after  uiing  many  things  to  no  purpofe  for  an  obllinate  deafnefs, 
he  was  at  laltadvifed  to  put  a few  drops  of  his  own,  urine  warm 
into  his  ears  every  night  and  morning,  from  which  he  received 
great  benefit.  It  is  probable  that  a folution  of  fal  ammoniac , in 
water,  would  produce  the  fame  eifeft.  , „ 


cafes 
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cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the  medicines  I 
ever  ufed. 

OF  THE  TASTE  AND  SMELL. 


Though  thefe  fenfes  are  not  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  man  in  a ftate  of  fociety,  as  the  fight  and 
hearing;  yet,  as  the  lofs  of  them  is  attended  with 
fome  inconveniency,  they  deferve  our  notice.  They 
are  feldom  to  be  reftored  when  loft;  which  ought 
to  make  us  very  attentive  to  their  prefervation,  by 
carefully  avoiding  whatever  may  in  the  leaft  prove 
injurious  to  them.  As  there  is  a very  great  affinity 
between  the  organs  of  tailing  and  fmelling,  what- 
ever hurts  the  one  generally  affeds  the  other. 

Luxury  is  highly  injurious  to  thele  organs. 
When  the  nofe  and  palate  are  frequently  ftimu- 
lated  by  fragrant  and  poignant  diffies,  they  foon 
lofe  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  taftes  and  odours 
with  any  degree -of  nicety.  Man,  in  a ftate  of 
nature,  may  perhaps  have  thefe  faculties  as  acute 
as  any  other  animal. 


The  ienfe  oi  fuelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  difeafes ; as,  the  moifture,  drynefs,  in- 
flammation or  fuppuration  of  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  infide  of  the  nofe,  commonly  called  the 
olfadory  membrane;  the  compreffion  of  the  nerves 
which  fupply  this  membrane,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  ltfelf  at  their  origin.  A defed,  or  too  great 
a degree  of  folidity,  of  the  fmall  fpungy  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead  &c. 
may  likewife  impair  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  It  mav 
a fo  be  injured  by  a colledion  of  fcetid  matter  in 
thefe  caverns,  which  keeps  conftantly  exhaling 
from  them.  Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  the 

fnuff.  °C  "S  “ taki"g  Srcat  of 


When 
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When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off 
irritation,  and  coagulate  the  thin  {harp  ferum,  may 
be  applied;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine 
flour;  camphire  diflolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c. 
The  vapours  of  amber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maftic, 
and  benjamin,  may  likewife  be  received  into  the 
nofe  and  mouth. 

For  moiflening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry, 
fome  recommend  fnuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  mar- 
joram, mixed  with  the  oil  of  amber,  marjoram 
and  anifeed  ; or  a fternutatory  of  calcined  white 
vitriol ; twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mixed  with 
two  ounces  of  marjoram- water^  and  filtrated.  The 
fleam  or  vapour  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron  received 
up  the  nofirils  is  likewife  of  ufe  for  foftening  the 
mucus,  opening  obftrudlions,  &c. 

If  there  is  an  ulcer  in  the  nofe,  it  ought  to  be 
drefled  with  fome  emollient  ointment,  to  which,  if 
the  pain  be  very  great,  a little  laudanum  may  be 
added.  If  it  be  a venereal  ulcer,  it  is  not  to  be 
cured  without  mercury.  In  that  cafe,  the  folution 
of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  brandy  may  be  taken, 
as  dire&ed  in  the  gutta  ferena.  The  ulcer  ought 
likewife  to  be  walked  with  it ; and  the  fumes  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  received  up  the  noftrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  nerves 
which  fupply  the  organs  of  fmelling  are  inert,  or 
want  ftimulating,  volatile  falts,  ftrong  fnuffs,  and 
other  things  which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe.  The  forehead  may  likewife  be 
anointed  with  balfam  of  Peru,  to  which  may  be 
added  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber. 

The  tajle  may  be  diminifhed  by  crufls,  filth, 
mucus,  aphthae,  pellicles,  warts,  &c.  covering  the 
tongue:  it  may  be  depraved  by  a fault  of  the  faliva, 
which,  being  difchargt;d  into  the  mouth,  gives  the 
in  fame 
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fame  fenfation  as  if  the  food  which  the  perfon  takes 
had  really  a bad  tafte}  or  it  may  be  entirely  de~ 
ftroyed  by  injuries  done  to  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate.  Few  things  prove  more  hurtful  either 
to  the  fenfe  of  tailing  or  fmelling  than  obftinate 
colds,  efpecially  thofe  which  affedt  the  head. 

When  the  tafte  is  diminifhed  by  filth,  mucus, 
&c.  the  tongue  ought  to  be  fcraped  and  frequently 
walhed  with  a mixture  of  water,  vinegar,  and  ho- 
ney, or  fome  other  detergent.  When  the  faliva  is 
vitiated,  which  feldom  happens  unlefs  in  fevers  or 
other  difeafes,  the  curing  of  the  diforder  is  the 
cure  of  this  fymptom.  To  relieve  it  however  in  the 
mean  time,  the  following  things  may  be  of  ufe  5 
if  there  be  a bitter  tafte,  it  may  be  taken  away  by 
vomits,  purges,  and  other  things  which  evacuate 
bile.  What  is  called  a nidorous  tafte,  arifing  from 
putrid  humours,  is  corredled  by  the  juice °of  ci- 
trons, oranges,  and  other  acids.  A fait  tafte  is 
cured  by  plentiful  dilution  with  watery  liquors.  An 
acid  tafte  is  deftroyed  by  abforbents,  and  alkaline 
falts,  as  powder  of  oyfter-lhells,  fait  of  worm- 
wood, &c. 

When  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  which  fup- 
ply  the  organs  of  tafte  is  diminilhed,  the  chevv- 
ing  of  horfe-radilh,  or  other  ftimulating  fubftances, 
will  help  to  recover  it. 
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The  fenfe  of  touching  may  be  hurt  by  anv  thino- 
tliat  obftrufts  the  nervous  influence,  or  prevents  it! 
bang  regularly  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  touch! 

wife  he  ft  eX"Cme  C°'d)  &C‘  h m*y  like- 

when b, he  by  grat  a degrei:  of  fenfibility, 

when  the  nerve  is  not  luffiCiSntly  covered  by  the 

h cuticle 
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cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin,  or  where  there  is  too  great  a 
tenfion  of  it,  or  it  is  too  delicate.  Whatever  dif- 
orders  the  fundions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  hurts 
the  fenfe  of  touching.  Hence  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  general  caufes  as  palfy  and 
apoplexy,  and  requires  nearly  the  fame  method  of 
treatment. 

In  a Jlnpor , or  defed  of  touching,  which  arifes 
from  an  obftrudion  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  the 
patient  muft  firft  be  purged;  afterwards  fuch  me- 
dicines as  excite  the  adion  of  the  nerves,  or  fti- 
mulate  the  fyftem,  may  be  ufed.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  Jal  volatile  oleofum , 
horfe-radifh,  &c..may  be  taken  inwardly;  the  dif- 
ordered  parts,  at  the  fame  time,  may  be  frequently 
rubbed  with  frefh  nettles  or  fpirit  of  Jal  ammoniac. 
Bliftering-plafters  and  finapifms  applied  to  the  parts 
;Vwill  likewile  be  of  ufe,  as  alio  warm  bathing,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  natural  hot  baths. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

OF  A SCIRRHUS  AND  CANCER. 

ASCIRRHUS  is  a hard  indolent  tumour  feated 
in  fome  of  the  glands;  as  the  breafts,  the  arm- 
pits,  &c.  If  the  tumour  becomes  large,  unequal, 
of  a livid,  blackifh,  or  leaden  colour,  and  is  at- 
tended with  violent  pain,  it  gets  the  name  of  an 
ccciilt  cancer.  When  the  fkin  is  broken,  and  a 
Janies  or  ichorous  matter  of  an  abominably  foetid 
fmell  is  difcharged  from  the  fore,  it  is  called  an 
open  or  ulcerated  cancer.  Perfons  after  the  age  or 
forty- five,  particularly  women,  and  tliofe  who  lead 
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an  indolent  fedentary  life,  are  mod:  fubjed  to  this 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  is  often  owino-  to 

fuppreffed  evacuations;  hence  it  proves • fo  fre- 
quently fatal  to  women  of  a grofs  habit,  particu- 
larly old  maids  and  widows,  about  the  time  when 
the  menltrual  flux  ceafes.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  exceffive  fear,  grief,  anger,  religious 
melancholy,  or  any  of  the  deprefling  paflions. 
Hence  the  unfortunate,  the  choleric,  and  thofe 
perlons  who  devote  themfelves  to  a religious  life 
in  convents  or  monafteries,  are  often  a ff]  idled  with 
it.  It  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  the  !on<*-conti- 
nued  ufe  of  food  that  is  too  hard  of  digeftion,  or 
or  an  acrid  nature;  by  barren  n efs ; celibacy:  jn- 
ddence-  cokl;  blows;  fridlion;  preffure;  or  the 
, * *V  on?en  orten  iufler  from  the  laft  of  thefe 

> means  of  their  Hays,  which  fqueeze  and  com- 
prels  their  break  lo  as  to  occafion  great  mifchief 

the  diftafc  “ « hereditary 

SYMPTOMS This  diforder  feems  often 

Pteut^heh5  31  El'""'"5’  A hard  tlm,our 

.out  the  flze  of  a hazle-nut,  or  perhaps  fmaller 
is  generally  the  firft  fymptom.  This  will  often 
continue  for  a long  time  without  feemino-  t0  in  * 

if theenft®' ^Vm§  Padenc  great  uneafinefs  ; but 

f the  condition  be  hurt,  or  the  tumour  irritated 
yprcflfure,  or  improper  treatment  of  any  kind  ir 

begins  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the  nrZl  k • 

parts,  by  pulhing  out  a kind  of  roots fr  bmbs^ 

It  then  gets  the  name  of  cancer  fmr  r b * 
refemblance  between  thefe  limk  * *?,  a fanciecl 
a crab.  The  colour  of  L T ±e  chws  of 
which  is  firft  red  nfn> r /lUn  be§lns  to  change, 

livid,  and  at  laft  black^ The^1^  ^ 
of  heat,  with  a burning  * ^ Patlent  complains 

The  tubou  s vtj  a"d  *"T8,  P“' 

vuy  hard  lough,  and  unequal,  with 
II  h 2 

z a pro- 
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a protuberance,  or  rifing,  in  the  middle;  its  fize 
lncreafes  daily,  and  the  neighbouring  veins  become 
thick,  knotty,  and  of  a blackifh  colour. 

The  fkin  at  length  gives  way,  and  a thin  (harp 
ichor  begins  to  flow.,  which  corrodes  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  till  it  forms  a large  unfighdy  ulcer.  More 
occult  cancers  arife,  and  communicate  with  the 
neighbouring  glands.  The  pain  and  bench  be- 
come intolerable ; the  appetite  fails;  the  ftrength 
is  exhaufted  by  a continual  hettic  fevej;  at  lab,  a 
violent  haemorrhage,  or  difcharge  of  blood,  from 
fome  part  of  the  body,  with  faintings,  or  convul- 
fion  fits,  generally  put  an  end  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient’s life. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  be 'light,  but 

nourifhing.  All  ftrong  liquors,  and  high-leafoned 
or  lalted  provifions,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear j 
and  fhould  ufe  every  method  to  divert  thought, 
and  amule  his  fancy.  All  kinds  of  external  injury 
are  carefully  to  be  guarded  againft,  particularly  of 
the  abetted  part,  which  ought  to  be  defended  from 
all  preflure,  and  even  from  the  external  air,  by  co- 
vering it  with  fur  or  foft  flannel. 

MEDICINE. This  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

for  which  no  certain  remedy  is  yet  known.  Its 
pro°refs  however  may  fometimes  be  retarded,  and 
fome  of  its  mob  difagreeable  fymptoms  mitigated, 
by  proper  applications.  One  misfortune  attending 
the  difeafe  is,  that  the  unhappy  patient  often  con- 
ceals it  too  long.  Were  proper  means  u fed  in  due 
time,  a cancer  might  often  be  cured  ; but  after  the 
diforder  has  arrived  at  a certain  height,  it  generally 


fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

When  a fcirrhous  tumour  is  fir  ft  difcovered,  the 
natient  ought  to  obferve  a proper  regimen,  and  to 
take  twice  or  thrice  a- week  a dofe  of  the  cordon 
purging  mercurial  pill.  Some  blood  may  alfo^bc 


20 
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Jet,  and  the  part  affedted  may  be  gently  rubbed 
twice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  mercurial  ointment, 
and  kept  warm  with  fur  or  flannel.  The  food  mufl: 
be  light,  and  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  deco&ion  of 
woods  or  farfaparilla  may  be  drank  daily.  I have 
fometimes  difcuffed  hard  tumours,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  beginning  cancers,  by  a courfe  of 
this  kind. 


Should  the  tumour  however  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  become  larger  and 
harder,  it  will  be  proper  to  extirpate  it,  either  by 
the  knife  or  cauftic.  Indeed,  whenever  this  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  the  fooner  it  is  done  the  bet- 
ter. It  can  anfwer  no  purpofe  to  extirpate  a cancer 
after  the  conftitution  is  ruined,  or  the  whole  mafs 
of  humours  corrupted  by  it.  This  however  is  the 
common  way,  which  makes  the  operation  fo  leldom 
fucceed.  Few  people  will  fubmit  to  the  extirpa- 
tion till  death  flares  them  in  the  face;  whereas,  if 
it  were  done  early,  the  patient's  life  would  not  be 
endangered  by  the  operation,  and  it  would  gene- 
rally prove  a radical  cure. 


When  the  cancer  is  fo  fituated  that  it  cannot  be 
cut  off,  or  if  the  patient  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
operation,  fuch  medicines  as  will  mitigate  or  re- 
lieve the  mod  urgent  fymptoms  may  be  ufed.  Dr. 
Home  fays,  that  half  a grain  of  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  a proper  quantity 
of  brandy,  and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  often 
fcrvice  in  cancers  of  the  face  and  nofe.  He 
likevv.fc  recommends  an  infufion  of  th t/olamm,  or 
night-fhade,  in  cancers  of  the  breads. 

, mec^c^ne  m oft  in  repute  at  prefen t for 

this  difeafe  is  hemlock.  Dr.  Smrk,  phyfician  at 
Vienna,  has  of  late  recommended  the  excrafc  of  this 
The'  efficac‘ous  in  cancers  of  every  kind. 

leilhK  ofh  ’ . hC  haS  giv.en  fome  hundred 

g 0 it  without  ever  hurting  any  body,  and 
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often  with  manifeft  advantage.  He  advifes  the  pa- 
tient however  to  begin  with  very  fmall  dofes,  as 
two  or  three  grains,  and  to  increafe  the  dofe  gra- 
dually till  lonie  good  effedt  be  perceived,  and  there 
to  reft  without  further  increafe.  From  two  or  three 
grains  at  firft,  the  Doctor  fays  he  has  increafed  the 
dofe  to  two,  three,  or  four  drachms  a-day,  and 
finds  that  fuch  dofes  may  be  continued  for  leverai 
weeks  without  any  bad  confequences. 

The  regimen  which  the  Dodlor  recommends  du- 
ring the  ufe  of  the  medicine,  is  to  avoid  farinace- 
ous fubftances  not  fermented,  and  too  acrid  aroma- 
tics, He  lays,  good  wine  will  not  be  hurtful  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  nor  a moderate  ufe 
of  acids;  and  adds,  that  the  patient  fhould  live  in 
a pure  free  air,  and  keep  his  mind  as  quiet  and 
cheerful  as  pofiible. 

The  Dodlor  does  not  pretend  to  fix  the  time  in 
which  a cancer  may  be  relolved  by  the  ufe  of  hem- 
lock, but  fays  he  has  given  it  for  above  two  years 
in  large  dofes  without  any  apparent  benefit ; never- 
thelefs  the  patient  has  been  cured  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  it  for  half  a year  longer.  This  is  at 
leaft  encouragement  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  Though 
we  are  far  from  thinking  the  hemlock  merits  thofe 
extravagant  encomiums  which  the  Dodlor  has  be- 
llowed upon  it,  yet,  in  a difeafe  which  has  fo  long 
baffled  the  boafted  powers  of  medicine,  we  think  it 
ought  always  to  be  tried. 

The  powder  of  hemlock  is  by  fome  preferred  to 
the  extradl.  They  are  both  made  of  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.  Dr. 
Nicholfon  of  Berwick  fays,  he  gradually  increafed 
the  dofe  of  the  powder  from  a few  grains  to  half  a 
drachm,  and  gave  near  four  drachms  of  it  in  the 
day  with  remarkably  good  eftedls.  The  hemlock 
may  alfo.be  ufed  externally  either  as  a poultice  or 
fomentation.  The  fore  may  likewife  be  kept  clean 
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by  injecting  daily  a ftrong  decodion  of  the  tops 
and  leaves  into  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  the  healing  of 
foul  fordid  ulcers  of  any  kind  than  keeping  them 
thoroughly  clean.  This  ought  never  to  be  ne- 
gleded.  The  belt  application  for  this  purpofe 
feems  to  be  the  carrot  poultice.  The  root  of  the 
common  carrot  may  be  grated,  and  moidened  with 
as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of 
a poultice  or  cataplafm.  This  mud  be  applied  to 
the  fore,  and  renewed  twice  a-day.  It  generally 
cleans  the  fore,  eafes  the  pain,  and  takes  away  the 
difagreeable  fmell,  which  are  objeds  of  no  fmall 
importance  in  fuch  a dreadful  diforder  *. 

Wort,  or  an  infufion  of  malt,  has  been  recom- 
mended not  only  as  a proper  drink,  but  as  a power- 
ful medicine  in  this  difeafe.  It  mud  be  frequently 
made  frefh,  and  the  patient  may  take  it  at  pleafure. 
.Two,  three,  or  even  four  Englifh  pints  of  it  may 
be  drank  every  day  for  a confiderable  time.  No 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  any  medicine  in  this 
difeafe,  unleis  it  be  perfided  in  for  a long  time. 
Jt,  is  of  too  obdinate  a nature  to  be  foon  removed-.; 
and,  when  it  admits  of  a cure  at  all,  it  mud  be 
brought  about  by  inducing  an  almod  total  change 
of  the  habit,  which  mud  always  be  a work  of  time. 
Setons  or  ilfues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cancer 
have  fometimes  good  effeds  j-. 


When 

* London  Medical  Eflays. 

f In  a cancer  which  had  fet  all  medicines,  and  even  furo-ery, 
at  defiance,  I lately  faw  remarkable  effeds  from  an  obfttnafe 
perfeverance  in  a courfe  of  antifeptics.  I ordered  the  deep 
ulcers  to  be  wafhed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a fyrinee,  twice 
or  thHce  a-day,  either  with  an  infufion  of  the  barkfor  ? deA 

tWs  a °LCarr0t’l  ^ ?3t  ‘he  Patie«t  ftould  take,  four  or  fiv<5 

hS  «i'dd  y’A8  ff-°^g00d  Wine>  Whh  halfa  drachm  of  the 

likewT fTA 10  u*  , The  fores>  a^r  being  walhed,  were 
be  ",  Vrpnnk  ed,WltJh  the  fame  Powder*  When  the  patien  t 
gan  this  courfe,  her  death  was  daily  expefted.  She  continu  ed 
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When  all  other  medicines  fail,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  opium,  as  a kind  of  folace.  This  will  not 
indeed  cure  the  difeafe,  but  it  will  eafe  the  pa- 
tient s agony,  and  render  life  more  tolerable  while 
it  continues. 

To  avoid  this  dreadful  diforder,  people  ought  to 
life  wholefome  food  ; to  take  fufficient  exercife  in 
the  open  air;  to  be  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffiblej 
and  carefully  to  guard  againft  all  blows,  bruifes, 
and  every  kind  of  preffure  upon  the  breads  or  other 
glandular  parts  *. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

OF  POISONS. 

i 

F VERY  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons. 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  ef- 
fe6ts  are  often  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  aflift- 
ance  of  phyficians.  Happily  indeed  no  great  de- 
gree of  medical  knowledge  is  here  necefiary ; the 
remedies  for  mod  poifons  being  generally  at  hand, 
or  eafily  obtained,  and  nothing  but  common  pru- 
dence needful  in  the  application  of  them. 

it  for  above  two  years,  with  manifeft  advantage;  but  being  told 
by  an  eminent  furgeon,  that  the  bark  would  not  cure  a cancer, 
and  that  the  fores  ought  not  to  be  wafhed,  fhe  dilcontinued  the 
pra&ice,  and  died  in  a few  weeks.  This  courfe  was  not  inteoded 
to  cure  the  cancer,  but  to  prolong  the  patient’s  life,  which  it 
evidently  did  almoft  to  a miracle. 

* As  hemlock  is  the  principal  medicine  recommended  in  this 
difeafe,  we  would  have  given  fome  direftions  for  the  gathering 
and  preparing  of  that  plant ; but  as  its  different  preparations  are 
tjojv  Vpt  in  the  (hops,  we  think  it  much  fafer  for  people  to  get 
them  there,  with  proper  diredions  for  ufing  them. 
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The  vulgar  notion,  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter-poifon,  as  a fpecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for  the 
patient,  unlefs  they- know  the  particular  antidote  to 
that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken.  Whereas 
the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
without  exception,  depends  chiefly  on  difcharging 
them  as  foon  as  pofllble. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  the  indications  of  cure 
are  more  obvious.  Poifon  is  feldom  long  in  the 
ftomach  before  it  occafions  ficknefs,  with  an  incli- 
natipn  to  vomit.  This  fhews  plainly  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Indeed  common  fenfe  didates  to  every 
one,  that,  if  any  thing  has  been  taken  into  the 
ftomach  which  endangers  life,  it  ought  immediately 
to  be  difcharged.  Were  this  duly  regarded,  the 
danger  arifing  from  poifons  might  generally  be 
avoided.  The  method  of  prevention  is  obvious, 
and  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 

We  fhall  not  take  up  the  reader’s  time  with  a 
detail  of  the  ridiculous  notions  which  have  prevailed 
among  ignorant  people  in  different  ages  with  re- 
gard to  poifons ; neither  fhall  we  mention  the 
boafted  antidotes,  which  have  been  recommended 
either  for  preventing  or  obviating  their  effeds;  but 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  poi- 
fons moft  common  in  this  country,  and  the  means 
of  avoiding  their  dangerous  confequences. 

Poifons  either  belong  to  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  animal  kingdom.  6 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 

corrofive  quality , as  arfenic,  cobalt,  the  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury,  &c 

J2e  i its?1 it;  - 1 

henbane,  betnee  of  die  efcadl/n^hblhade, 

Poifonous 
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Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infection 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very 
different  from  the  former,  and  only  produces  its 
effedls  when  received  into  the  body  by  a wound. 

MINERAL,  POISONS. -Arfenic  is  the  moll 

common  of  this  clafs  5 and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effe&s  and  method 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refpedt  to  it  will  be 
applicable  to  every  other  fpecies  of  corrofive 
poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  a violent  pricking  pain 
in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  with  an  intolerable 
thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit.  The  tongue 
and  throat  feel  rough  and  dry;  and,  if  proper 
means  be  not  foon  adminiftered,  the  patient  is 
feized  with  great  anxiety,  hiccuping,  faintirigs,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  extremities.  To  thefe  fucceed  black 
vomits,  foetid  ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  which  are  the  immediate 
forerunners  of  death. 

On  the  fiift  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms  the 
patient  fhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk 
and  l’allad-oil  till  he  vomits;  or  he  may  drink 
warm  water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  like- 
wife  proper,  provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in 
time.  Where  no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may 
be  melted  and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  water. 
Thefe  things  are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  incli- 
nation to  vomit  continues.  Some  have  drank  eight 
or  ten  Englifii  quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed ; 
and  it  is  never  fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one 
particle  of  the  poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels;  but 
if  they  fliould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 

drachm 
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drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxy- 
mel  or  vinegar  of  fquills  may  be  mixed  with  the 
water  which  he  drinks.  Vomiting  may  likewife  be 
excited  by  tickling  the  infide  of  the  throat  with  a 
feather.  Should  thefe  methods  however  fail,  half 
a drachm  of  white  vitriol,  or  five  or  fix  grains  of 
emetic  tartar,  muft  be  adminiftered. 

If  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower  belly, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  poifon  has  <^oc 
down  to  the  inteftines,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil 'mu  ft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up;  and  the  patient  mufl: 
drink  emollient  decodlions  of  barley,  oatmeal, 
marfh- mallows,  and  fuch  like.  He  mull  likewife 
take  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  manna,  a folution  of 
Glauber’s  ialts,  or  fome  other  purgative. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as 
are  of  a healing  and  cooling  quality;  to  abfliain 
from  flefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  live  upon 
milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other 
fpoon  meats  of  eafy  digeflion.  His  drink  fhould 
be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of 
the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGE  TABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pa.n  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupid'ity  or 
folly.  Perfons  who  have  taken  thefe  poifons  mufl: 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 


Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  t 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal : yet  th 
danger  is  generally  over  as  loon  as  they  are  dif 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrofiv 
nature,  they  are  lefs , apt  to  wound  or  inflame  th 

Ouffh  Srn  h"  ,T-ral  fubllanccs : time,  however 

ou0ht  to  be  loft  in  having  them  dilcharged. 

Opium 
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Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  mi  flake,  me- 
rits particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine 
both  in  a folid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  com- 
monly goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  in- 
deed a valuable ‘medicine  when  taken  in  proper 
quantity;  but  as  an  over-dofe  proves  a ftrong  poi- 
fon,  we  fhall  point  out  its  common  effects,  together 
with  the  method  of  cure. 

An  over-dofe  of  opium  generally  occafions  great 
drowfinefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apopledtic  fymp- 
toms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo  great  an  incli- 
nation "to  fleep,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  keep 
him  awake.  Every  method  muft  however  be  tried 
for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould  be  tolled,  {baked,  and 
moved  about.  Sharp  bliftering-plafters  fhould  be 
applied  to  his  legs  or  arms,  and  {Emulating  medi- 
cines, as  falts  of  hartlhorn,  &c„  held  under  his 
nofe.  It  will  alio  be  proper  to  let  blood.  At  the 
fame  time  every  method  muft  be  taken  to  make 
him  difcharge  the  poifon.  This  may  be  done  in 
the  manner  direiled  above,  viz.  by  the  ufe  of 
ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty  of  warm  water  with 
oil,  &c. 

Mead,  befides  vomits,  in  this  cafe,  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  falts.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with  juice 
of  lemon  in  repeated  dofes  with  great  fuccefs. 

If  the  body  fnould  remain  weak  and  languid  af- 
ter the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifhing  diet 
and  cordials  will  be  proper;  but  when  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels  are  in- 
flamed, the  greateft  circumfpeftion  is  neceffary  both 
with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 
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OF  THE  BITES  OF  POISONOUS 
ANIMALS. 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it 
is  both  the  moft  common  and  dangerous  animal- 
poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contradt  this  dif- 
eafe  are,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of  the  dog  kind, 
viz,  foxes,  dogs,  and  wolves.  Hence  it  is  called 
the  rabies  canina>  or  dog  madnefs.  Of  the  laft  we 
have  none  in  this  ifland ; and  it  fo  feldom  happens 
that  any  perfon  .is  bit  by  the  firft,  that  they  lcarce 
delerve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  If  fuch  a thing 
fhould  happen,  the  method  of  treatment  is  precife- 
ly  the  fame  as  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  fol- 
low : At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fhews  an  averfion  to 
food  and  company  : he  does  not  bark  as  ufual,  but 
feems  to  murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite  ftran- 
gers:  his  ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual,  and 
he  appears  drowfy  : afterwards  he  begins  to  loll  out 
his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his  eyes  feem- 
ing  heavy  and  watery:  he  now,  if  not  confined, 
takes  off,  runs  panting  along  with  a kind  of  deje&ed 
air,  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one  he  meets. 
Other  dogs  are  faid  to  fly  from  him.  Some  think 
this  a certain  fign  of  madnefs,  fuppofing  that 
they  know  him  by  the  fmellj  but  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended on.  If  heefcapes  being  killed,  he  feldom 
runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  he  dies  exhaufted 
with  hear,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  frequent  after  long  dry,  hot 
ieafons;  and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  ftinkine 

"rr'°"’  ,7thout  having  enough  of  freflt  water,  are 
moft  liable  to  it. 


When 
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When  any  perfon  has  been  bit  by  a dog,  the 
ltricceft  inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  ani- 
mal was  really  mad.  Many  difagreeable  confe- 
rences arife  from  negle&ing  to  afcertain  this  point. 
Some  people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for 
many  years,  becaufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a doer 
which  they  believed  to  be  mad ; but,  as  he  had 
been  killed  on  the  fpot,  it  was  impoflible  to  afcer- 
tain the  fact.  This  fhould  induce  us,  inftead  of 
killing  a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  lead  till 
we  can  be  certain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumttances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagine  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  matter, 
runs  about  in  queft  of  him,  is  let  upon  by  other 
dogs,  and  perhaps'  by  men.  The  creature,  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him  j while  he,  finding  himfelf 
clofely  purlued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets  for 
an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  him  in  lei f- 
defence.  He  foon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
it  paflfes  currently  that  he  was  mad,  as  it  is  then 
impoflible  to  prove  the  contrary. 

This  being  the  true  hiftory  of,  by  far,  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been  extolled  for  preventing  the  effe&s  of  their 
bite  ? This  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of 
infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family.  Though 
not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to  merit,  yet 
they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs  vouchers. 
No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes  fhould  be  cured 
by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this  way,  credulous 
people  fijtt  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  then  de- 
ceive others.  The  fame  medicine  which  was  fup- 
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pofed  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  bite,  when  the 
dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a perfon 
who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a dog  that 
was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trufts  to  it,  and  is 
undone. 

To  thefe  miftakes  we  muft  impute  the  frequent 
ill  furcefs  of  the  medicines  ufed  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.  It  is  not  owino- 
fo  much  to  a defe£t  in  medicine,  as  to  wrong  ap- 
plications. I am  perfuaded,  if  proper  medicines* 
were  adminiftered  immediately  after  the  bite  is  re- 
ceived, and  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time,  we  Ihould  not  lofe  one  in  a thoufand  of 
thole  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a mad 
dog. 


i his  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which  neverthelefs  heals  as  foon  as  a com- 
mon wound  : but  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel  pain- 
ful, and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  nei»h- 
bouring^parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
lefs.  His  Deep  is  unquiet  with  frightful  dreams  * 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
arc  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
tiiat  dreadful  difeafe  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  fully 
of  the  oifeafe  ltfelf,  but  to  point  cut  the  method 
of  preventing  it,  we  ftiall  not  take  up  time  in 

mewing  its  progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its 
commonly  fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove  fa- 
tal,  both  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 

?f  the  o erfotTlf’  “d  C“  hare  no 

the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  dav<- 

toms  of  T8-  bir'  3nd  ^ 

out  of  danger.  ^ ^ 1S  reafon  t0  believe 
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The  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effe&s  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  promote  the  different  fecretions,  and  antifpaf- 
modics. 

Dr.  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  Dottor’s  prefcription  is  as  follows:  , 

<c  Take  alb-coloured  ground  liver-wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,  half  an  ounce j of  black 
pepper  powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
four  dofesj  one  of  which  muff  be  taken  every 
morning  faffing,  for  four  mornings  fucceflively,  in 
half  an  Englilh  pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

“ After  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muff  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or 
river,  every  morning  faffing,  for  a month  •,  he  muff 
be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  ftay  in  (with  his  head 
above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the  wa- 
ter be  very  cold.  After  this  he  muff  go  in  three 
times  a- week  for  a fortnight  longer. 

“ The  perfon  muff  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  the  medicine*.” 

We  (hall  next  mention  the  famous  Eaft  India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  compofed 
of  cinnabar  and  mufk.  It  is  efteemed  a great  an- 
tifpafmodic ; and,  by  many,  extolled  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  preventing  the  effe6ls  of  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog. 

* Though  we  give  this  prefcription  on  the  credit  of  Dr.  Mead, 
yet  we  would  not  advife  any  perfon,  who  has  leafon  to  e ^ve 
that  he  has  been  bit  by  a dog  which  was  really  mad,  to  tru  to 
it  alone.  Mead  was  an  able  phyfician,  but  he  fee  ms  to  _ av 
been  no  great  philofopher,  and  was  fometimes  the  tiupe  o is 
own  credulity. 


*«  Take 
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“ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mufk  fixteen  grains.  Let  thefe 
, be  made  into  a tine  powder,  and  taken  in  a glafs 
of  arrack  or  brandy.” 

This  fingle  dofe  is  faid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  muft  be  repeated  ; 
but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  it  muft 
be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  iikewife  reckoned  a good  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicine  : 

“ 1 ake  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half 
a drachm,  gum  alafcetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phire  feven  grains ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with  a 
little  fyrup  of  faffron,” 

Camphire  may  alfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

“ Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-ioot  in  powder  two  drachms,  camphire  one 
drachm  $ rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  di- 
vide the  whole  into  ten  dofes.” 

^Mercury  is  Iikewife  recommended  as  of  great 
efficacy,  both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
’ind  of  madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  rub  daily  a drachm  of  the  oint- 
ment into  the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  Iikewife  of  confiderable.  fervice,  and 

ffiould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food 
or  drink. 


Thefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  efFcds  of  the  bite  of  a mad'doo-. 
We  would  not  however  adviie  people  to  truft  to 
any  one  of  them;  but  fr.om  a proper  combination 

fr  |lu.r  d,ff^.rent  powers,  there  is  the  greateft  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  fuccels. 

The  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thele  medicines 
1 es  in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of 

!•  e‘  . arf:  u*~cd  more  like  charms,  than  me- 
icines  intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the 

1 bodv.’ 
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body.  To  this,  and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of-t|te 
medicines,  we  mult  impute  their  frequent  ■want 
fuccefs. 

Dr.  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
confifts  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
Ihould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or 
four  dofes*of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  it  is 
not  eafy  flfcaonceive.  More  time  is  certainly  ne- 
ceflary,  even  though  the  medicine  were  more 
powerful  than  that  which  the  Dodtor  prefcribes. 

The  Eatl-India  fpecific  is  (till  more  exception- 
able on  this  account. 

As  thefc  and  mod  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  {hall  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a flefhy  part,  where  there  is 
rjp  hazard  of  hhrting  any  large  blood- veffel,  the 

rts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away.  But 
*'if  this  be  not  done  foon  after  the  bite  has  been  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  better  to  omit  it. 

The  wound  may  be  walked  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  after- 
wards drelfed  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon 
mixed  with  the  red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

The  patient  Ihould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr.  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  fome  of  the  others  mentioned  ab’ove. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Dodtor  diredts  for  four  days  fucceffively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mud  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  drachm  of  the  mer- 
curial ointment.  1 his  may  be  done  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  take  a purge 

or  two,  and  wait  a few  days  till  the  effedt  of  the 

mercury  be  gone  oft.  He  mud  then  begin  to  ule 

the  cold  bath,  into  which  he  may  go  every  morn- 
ing 
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ing  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  If  he  fhould  feel  cold 
and  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming  out  of  the 
cold  bath,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,,  or 
to  have  the  water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not  to 
leave  off  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  either 
one  of  the  bolufes  of  fna'~~  r r ’’a,  and 


ufed  during  the  whole  time  he  is  bathing. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  muft  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold.  & 

A proper  regimen  muft  be  obferved  throughout 
the  whole  courfe.  The  patient  fhould  abftainfrom 
flefh,  and  all  falted  and  high-feafoned  prqJPlss- 
He  muft  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moftlJPupon 
a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  fhould  be 
kept  as  eafy  and  cheerful  as  poffible,  and  all  ex- 
ceffive  heat  and  violent  pafiions  avoided  with  the 
utmoft  care. 

J Jlave  pever  feen  this  courfe  of  medicine,' with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia, 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving,  that  the  want  of 
fuccefs  muft  generally  be  owing  either  to  the  appli- 
cation of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing  proper 
ones  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a fudden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  ^ r lift- 
ing to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  o ^ 
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It  is  a common  notion,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a: 
dog  which  is  not  mad,  that,  if  he  fhould  go  mad 
afterwards,  the  perfon  would  be  affedted  with  the 
diforder  at  the  fame  time  ; but  this  notion  is  too  ri- 
diculous to  defefve  a'  ferious  confideration.  It  is  a 
good  rule,  however,  to  avoid  dogs  as  much  as 
poffible,  «as  the  difeafe  is  often  upon  them  for  fome 
time  befot-e  its  violent  fymptoms  appear.  The  hy- 
drophobia has  been  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  a dog 
which  {hewed  no  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  but 
liftleffnefs  and  a fullen  difpofftron. 

Though  we  do  not  mean  to  treat  fully  of  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  yet  we  are  far  from  reckoning 
it  incurable.  The  notion  that  this  difeafe  could  not 
be  cured,  has  been  productive  of  the  moft  horrid 
confequences.  It  was  ufual  either  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  perfons,  as  foon  as  they  were  feized  with 
the  difeafe,  to  their  fate,  to  bleed  them  to  death,  or 
to  fuffocate  them  between  matrafies  or  feather-beds, 
&c  This  conduct  certainly  deferved  the  ievereft 
punilnment ! We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  it  will  never  again  be  heard  of. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  treating 
this  difeafe,  and  therefore  can  fay  nothing  of  it  from 
my  own  experience  ; but  the  learned  Dr.  1 iffot  lays,, 
it  may  be  cured  in  the  following  manner : 

i The  patient  muft  be  bled  to  a confiderable 
quantity ; and  this  may  be  repeated  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  even  a fourth  time,  if  circumftances 

reqenre  l^t.  ^ ftouid  be  put,  if  poffible,  into 

a warm  bath;  and  this  fhould  be  ufed  twice  a- day. 
3.  He  fhould  every  day  receive  two,  or  even  three 

emollient  clyfters.  . . 

a.  The  wound,  and  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 

fhould  be  rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  tw  :ce 

c.  The 
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5.  The  whole  limb  which  contains  the  wound 
fhould  be  rubbed  with  oil,  and  be  wrapped  up  in 
an  oily  flannel. 

6.  Every  three  hours  a dole  of  Cob’s  powder 
fhould  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infuflon  of  lime- 
tree  and  elder-flowers.  This  powder  is  made,  by 
rubbing  together  in  a mortar,  to  a very*  fine  pow- 
der, of  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  each  twenty- 
four  grains;  of  mufk,  fixteen  grains  *. 

7.  The  following  bolus  is  to  be  given  every 
night,  and  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  if  the 
patient  is  not  eafy,  wafhing  it  down  with  the  infu- 
iion  mentioned  above:  Take  one  drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian lnake-root  in  powder;  of  camphire  and  afa- 
tcetida,  ten  grains  each;  of  opium,  one  grain; 
and,  with  a Efficient  quantity  of  conierve,  or  rob 
of  elder,  make  a bolus. 

3.  If  there  be  a great  naufea  at  the  ftomach, 
with  a bitternefs  in  the  mouth,  thirty-five  or  forty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  may  be  taken 
for  a vomit. 

9.  The  patient’s  food,  if  he  takes  any,  mud  be 
light;  as  panado,  foups  made  of  farinaceous  or 
mealy  vegetables,  &c. 

10.  If  the  patient  fliould  long  continue  weak, 
and  fubjeft  to  terrors,  he  may  take  half  a drachm 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  thrice  a-day. 


tiext  poifonous  animal  which  we  fhall  men* 
non  is  the  VIPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  laid  to  cure  the  bite. 
1 hough  that  is  all  the  viper-catchers  generally  do' 

* ,Th,e  °:m.fltirk  medicine,  as  it  is  called.  Teems  to  me  to  con- 
filt  chiefly  of  cinnabar.  Though  it  is  faid  to  be  infallible,  as  a 
preventive;  yet  1 wou  d not  adyife  any  one  to  trull  to  it  alone. 
Indeed  it  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  a manner  which  gives  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a charm  than  of  a medicine.  Safely  if  a me- 

fomeC(-nnrHPr°i  .UCC  an/  Cha??C  V"  th8  bod>h  » mult  bc  ^ken  tor 
fome  confiderable  time,  and  in  Efficient  quantity 

li  3 
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when  bit,  we  fhould  not  think  it  iufficient  for  the 
bite  of  an  enraged  viper.  It  would  furely  be  more 
fafe  to  have  the  wound  well  fucked*,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  falad-oil,  fhould 
likewife  be  applied  to  the  wound ; and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  vinegar-whey,  or  water- 
gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat.  Vi- 
negar is  one  of  the  bed;  medicines  which  can  be  ufed 
in  any  kind  of  poifon,  and.  ought  to  be  taken 
very  liberally.  If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may 
take  a vomit.  This  courfe  will  be  fufficient  to 
cure  the  bite  of  any  of  the  poifonous  animals  of  this 
country.  . 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infedls,  as  the  bee,  the 
wafp,  the  hornet,  &c.  their  flings  are  feldorn  at- 
tended with  danger,  unlefs  when  a perfon  happens 
to  be  flung  by  a great  number  of  them  at  the  lame 
time;  in  which  cafe  fomething  fhould  be  done  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  fwelling.  Some,  for 
this  purpofe,  apply  honey,  others  lay  pounded 
parfley  to  the  part.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 
Venice  treacle  is  likewife  recommended;  but  I 
have  always  found  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  fa- 
lad-oil fucceed  very  well.  Indeed,  when  the  flings 
are  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  rnufl  not  only  have 
oily  poultices  applied  to  the  part,  but  fhould  like- 

* The  pradice  cf  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient;  and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  Where  the  bite  cannot  be 
cut  out,  this  is  the  aioft  likely  way  for  extrading  the  poifon. 
There  can  be  no  danger  in  perlorming  this  office,  as  the  poiion 
does  no  harm  unlefs  ft  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  '1  he 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound  ought  however  to  waffi  his  mouth 
frequently  with  falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  from  even  the 
lealt  inconveniency.  The  PJylli  .in  Africa,  and  the  Marji  in 
Italy,  were  famed  for  curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals  by 
fucking  the  wound  ; and  we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  Nort 
America  pradife  the  fame  at  this  day. 


wife 
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wife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cooling  medicines,  as 
nitre,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  fhould  drink  plenti- 
fully of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very  few 
poifonous  animals,  and  thofe  which  we  have  are  by 
no  means  of  the  moft  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  effedts  attributed  to  poifon  or  venom  in  this 
country,  are  really  other  difeafes,  and  proceed 
from  quite  different  caufes. 

We  cannot  however  make  the  fame  obfervation 
with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe  abound 
every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  to  the  ignorant 
and  unwary.  This  indeed  is  chiefly  owing  to  care- 
leflhefs.  Children  ought  early  to  be  cautioned 
againft  eating  any  kind  of  fruit,  roots,  or  berries, 
which  they  do  not  know,  and  all  poifonous  plants 
to  which  they  can  have  accels,  ought,  as  far  as 
pofllble,  to  be  deftroyed.  This  would  not  be  fo 
difficult  a talk  as  iome  people  imagine. 

Poifonous  plants  have  no  doubt  their  ufe,  and 
they  ought  to  be  propagated  in  proper  places  j bur, 
as  they  prove  often  deftrudtive  to  cattle,  they  fhould 
be  rooted  out  of  all  pafture-grounds.  They  ought 
likewife,  for  the  fafety  of  the  human  fpecies,  to  be 
deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns  and 
villages  j which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  places  where 
they  moft  commonly  abound.  I have  feen  the  poi- 
fonous hemlock,  henbane,  wolfsbane,  and  deadly 
night-fhade,  all  growing  within  the  environs  of  a 
fmall  town,  where,  though  feveral  perfons,  within 
the  memory  of  thofe  living  in  it,  had  loft  their 

b>f  on«  or  «her  of  thefe  plants;  yet  no  me- 
thod, that  I could  hear  of,  had  ever  been  taken  to 

root  them  out;  though  this  might  be  done  at  a 
very  trifling  expence. 

Seldom  a year  paffes  but  we  have  accounts  of  fe- 
veia  perfons  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock  -roots 

^ i 4 inftead 
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inftead  of  parfnips,  or  fome  kinds  of  fungus  whicfy 
they  had  gathered  for  mufhrooms.  Thefe  examples 
ought  to  put  people  upon  their  guard  with  refpeft 
to  the  former,  and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of 
ufe.  Mufhrooms  may  be  a delicate  difh,  but  they 
are  a dangerous  one,  as  they  are  generally  gathered 
by  perfons  who  do  not  know  one  kind  of  fungus 
from  another,  and  take  every  thing  for  a mulh- 
j'oom  which  has  that  appearance. 

We  might  here  mention  many  other  plants  an^ 
animals  of  a poifonous  nature  which  are  found  in 
foreign  countries;  but,  as  our  obfervations  are 
chiefly  intended  for  this  ifiand,  we  fhall  pals  thefe 
over.  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  oblerve, 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  our  countrymen  as  go  to 
America,  that  an  effefrual  remedy  is  now  faid  to  be 
found  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- fnake. — The  prS- 
fcription  is  as  follows:  Take  of  the  roots  of  plan- 
tain and  horehound,  in  fummer,  roots  and  branches 
together,  a fufficient  quantity;  bruife  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  of  which  give, 
as  foon  as  pofiible,  one  large  fpoonful ; if  the  pa- 
tient be  fwelled,  you  muft  force  it  down  his  throat. 
This  generally  will  cure;  but,  if  he  finds  no  relief 
in  an^hour  after,  you  may  give  another  fpoonful, 
which  never  fails. — If  the  roots  are  dried,  they 
muft  be  moiftened  with  a little  water.  To  the 
wound  may  be  applied  a leaf  of  good  tobacco 

moiftened  with  rum.  . 

We  give  this  upon  the  faith  of  Dr.  Brookes, 
who  fays  it  was  the  invention  of  a negro  ; for  the 
difcovery  of  which  he  had  his  freedom  purchaled, 
and  a hundred  pounds  per  annum  fettled  upon  him 
during  life,  by  the  General  Afiembly  ot  Caro- 

It  is  pofiible  there  may  be  in  nature  fpecific  reme- 
dies  for  every  kind  .of  poilbn  5 but  us  we  have  very 
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little  faith  in  any  of  thofe  which  have  yet  been  pre- 
tended to  be  difcovered,  we  fhall  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend  the  mod  ftrift  attention  to  the^fol- 
Jowing  rules,-  viz.  That  when  any  poifonous  fub- 
fiance  has  been  taken  into  the  ftomach,  it  ouo-ht,  as 
foon  as  poffable,  to  be  difcharged  by  vomits^  clyl- 
ters,  and  purges;  and,  when  poifon  has  been  re- 
ceived into  the  body  by  a wound,  that  it  be  ex- 
pelled by  medicines  which  promote  the  different 
fecretions,  efpecially  thole  of  fweat,  urine,  and  in- 
fenfible  perfpiracion  ; to  which  may  be  joined  an- 
tifpalmodics,  or  fuch  medicines  as  take  off  tenfion 
and  irritation  ; the  chief  of  which  are  opium,  mufk 
camphire,  and  afafoetida.  a 


CHAP,  XLVII. 

OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

T N the  firft  edition  of  this  book  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  was  omitted.  The  reafons  however  which 
at  that  time  induced  me  to  leave  it  out,  have  upon 
more  mature  confideration  vanilhed.  Bad  confe 
cjuences,  no  doubt,  may  arife  from  ignorant  per- 
ons  tampering  with  medicine  in  this  diforder,  but 
the  danger  from  that  quarter  feems  to  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  great  and  folid  advantages,  which 
muftanie  to  the  patient  from  an  early  knowledge 
o,  his  cale,  and  an  attention  to  a plan  of  regimer 
wh.ch  if.it  does  not  cure  the  difeafe,  will  be  fu?e 

ftituuon"  " m0re  m'id’  “d  lcfs  hurtf“l  the 

Tons  contS 
fort  of  difgrace.  This 

and 
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and  makes  the  patient  either  conceal  his  diforder 
altogether,  or  apply  to  thofe  who  promife  a fudden 
and  fecret  cures  but  who  in  fact  only  remove  the 
iymptoms  for  a time,  while  they  fix  the  difeafe 
deeper  in  the  habit.  By  this  means  a flight  infec- 
tion, which  might  have  been  eaflly  removed,  is 
often  converted  into  an  obftinate,  and  fometimes 
incurable  malady. 

Another  unfavourable  circumftance  attending 
this  difeafe  is,  that  it  aflfumes  a variety  of  different 
fhapes,  and  may  with  more  propriety  be  called  an 
affemblage  of  difeafes,  than  a Angle  one.  No  two 
difeafes  can  require  a more  different  method  of 
treatment  than  this  does  in  its  different  ftages. 
Hence  the  folly  and  danger  of  trufting  to  any  par- 
ticular nofirum  for  the  cure  of  it.  Such  noftrums 
are  however  generally  adminiftered  in  the  fame  man- 
ner to  all  who  apply  for  them,  without  the  lead 
regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution 
of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  infection,  and  a thou- 
fand  other  circumftances  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance. 

Though  the  venereal  difeafe  is  generally  the  fruit 
of  unlawful  embraces,  yet  it  may  be  communicated 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  Infants, 
nurfes,  midwives,  and  married  women  whofe  huf- 
bands  lead  diffolute  lives,  are  often  affe&ed  with 
it,  and  frequently  lofe  their  lives  by  not  being 
aware  of  their  danger  in  due  time,  d he  unhappy 
condition  of  fuch  perfons  will  certainly  plead  our 
excufe,  if  any  excufe  be  neceffary,  for  endeavour- 
ing to  point  out  the  Iymptoms  and  . cure  of  this  too 
common  difeafe. 

To  enumerate  all  its  different  fymptoms,  how- 
ever, and  to  trace  the  difeafe  minutely  through  its 
various  flages,  would  require  a much  larger  ipace 
than  falls  to  this  part  of  my  fubjeft;  I Ihall  there- 
fore confine  my  obfervations  chiefly  to  circum- 
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fiances  of  importance,  omitting  fuch  as  are  either 
trifling,  or  which  occur  but  feldom.  I fhall  like- 
wile  pafs  over  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
different  methods  of  treatment  which  it  has  under- 
gone fince  it  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe,  and 
many  other  circumftances  of  a fimilar  nature;  all 
of  which,  though  they  might  tend  to  amufe  the 
reader,  yet  could  afford  him  little  or  no  ufeful 
knowledge. 


OF  THE  VIRULENT  GONORRHOEA. 

The  virulent  gonorrhoea  is  an  involuntary  dif- 
charge  of  infectious  matter  from  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  either  fex.  It  generally  makes  its  ap- 
pearance within  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  infec- 
tion has  been  received  : fometimes  indeed  it  ap- 
pears in  two  or  three  days,  and  at  other  times  not 
before  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Previous  to 
the  difcharge,  the  patient  feels  an  itching  with  a 
fmall  degree  of  pain  in  the  genitals.  Afterwards 
a thin  glary  matter  begins  to  diftil  from  the  uri- 
nary paffage,  which  ftaSns  the  linen,  and  occafions 
a fmall  degree  of  titillation,  particularly  in  the 
time  of  making  water;  this  gradually  increasing, 
arifes  at  length  to  a degree  of  heat  and  pain,  which 
are  chiefly  peceived  about  the  extremity  of  the 
urinary  paflage,  where  a flight  degree  of  rednefs 
and  inflammation  likewife  begin  to  appear. 

.As  the  dilorder  advances,  the  pain,  heat  of 
urine,  and  running,  increafe,  while  frefh  fymn- 
toms  daily  enfue.  In  men  the  ere&ions  become 
painful  and  involuntary,  and  are  more  frequent 
and  lading  than  when  natural.  This  fymptom  is 
mod  troublefome  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
Ded.  1 he  pain  which  was  at  firft  only  perceived 
towards  the  extremity,  now  begins  to  reach  all 

up 
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up  the  urinary  pafiage,  and  is  mod  intenfe  juft 
after  the  patient  has  done  making  water.  The  run- 
ning gradually  recedes  from  the  colour  of  feed, 
grows  yellow,  and  at  length  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance of  matter. 

When  the  diforder  has  arrived  at  its  height,  all 
the  fymptoms  are  more  intenfe;  the  heat  of  urine 
is  fo  great,  that  the  patient  dreads  the  making  wa- 
ter ; and  though  he  feels  a conftant  inclination  this 
way,  yet  it  is  rendered  with  the  greateft  difficulty, 
and  often  only  by  drops:  the  involuntary  eredtions 
now  become  extremely  painful  and  frequent;  there 
is  alfo  a pain,  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fulnefs  about  the 
feat,  and  the  running  is  plentiful  and  fharp,  of  a 
brown,  greeniffi,  and  fometimes  of-  a bloody  co- 
lour. 

By  a proper  treatment  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms gradually  abates;  the  heat  of  urine  goes  off; 
the  involuntary  and  painful  erections,  and  the  heat 
and  pain  about  the  feat,  become  eaher  ; the  run- 
ning alfo ^gradu ally  decreafes,  grows  whiter  and 
thicker,  till  at  laft  it  entirely  difappears. 

By  attending  to  thele  iymptoms,  the  gonorrhoea 
may  be  generally  diftinguiffied  from  any  other  dil- 
eafe.  There  are  however  fome  few  diforders  for 
which  it  may  be  miftaken,  as  an  ulcer  in  the  kid  - 
nies  or  bladder,  the  fluor  albus  or  whites  in^women, 
&c.  But  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  matter  comes^ 
away  only  with  the  urjne,  or  when  the  fphincter  ot 
the  bladder  is  open  ; whereas  in  a gonorrhoea,^  tne 
difeharge  is  conftant.  The.  latter  is  more  difficult 
to  diftinguiffi,  and  muff  be  known  chiefly  from 
its  effedts,  as  pain,  communicating  the  infection-, 
&c. 

REGIMEN. When  a perfon  has  realon  to 

fufpedt  that  he  has  caught  the  venereal  infection, 
he  ought  molt  ftridtly  to  obferve  a cooling  regimen, 
to  avoid  every  thing  of  a heating  nature,  as  wines, 

ipirituous 
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fpirituous  liquors,  rich  fauces,  fpiced,  faked,  highT 
leafoned  and  fmoke-dried  provjfions,  &c.  as  alfo 
all  aromatic  and  Simulating  vegetables,  as  onions, 
garlic,  fhallot,  nutmeg,  muftard,  cinnamon,  mace, 
ginger,  and  fuch  like.  His  food  ought  chiefly  to 
confift  of  mild  vegetables,  milk,  broths,  light 
puddings,  panado,  gruels,  &c.  His  drink  may 
be  barlev-water,  milk  and  water,  decoctions  of 
marfh-mallows  and  liquorice,  linfeed-tea,  or  clear 
whey.  Of  thefe  he  ought  to  drink  plentifully. 
Violent  exercife  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  riding  on 
horfeback,  and  venereal  plealures,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  patient  mu  ft  beware  of  cold,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  violent,  he  ought  to  keep  his 
bed. 

MEDICINE. A virulent  gonorrhoea  cannot 

always  be  cured  fpeedily  and  effectually  at  the  fame 
time.  The  patient  ought  therefore  not  to  expeCt, 
nor  the  phyfician  to  promife  it.  It  will  often  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  for 
five  or  fix,  even  where  the  treatment  has  been  very 
proper.  • 

. Sometimes  indeed  a flight  infection  may  be  car- 
ried oft  in  a few  days,  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  injecting  frequently  up  the 
urethra  a little  fweet  oil  or  linfeed-tea  about  the 
warmth  of  new  milk.  Should  thele  not  lucceed  in 
carrying  off  the  infection,  they  will  at  leaft  have 
a tendency  to  leffen  its  virulence. 

ro  effeCt  a cure,  however,  aftringent  injections 
will  generally  be  found  neceffary.  Thefe  may  be 
various  ways  prepared,  but  I think  thofe  made 
with  the  white  vitriol  are  both  molt  fafe  and  effica- 
cious. They  can  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as 
circumftances  may  require;  but  it  is  beft  to  begin 
with  the  more  gentle,  and  increafe  their  power  if 
neceffary.  I generally  order  a drachm  of  white 
vitriol  to  be  diffoived  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of 

common 
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common  or  rofe-water,  and  an  ordinary  fyringeful! 
of  it  to  be  thrown  up  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
If  this  quantity  does  not  perform  a cure,  it  may 
be  repeated,  and  the  dofe  increafed  *. 

Whether  injedtions  be  ufed  or  not,  cooling 
purges  are  always  proper  in  the  gonorrhoea.  They 
ought  not  however  to  be  of  the  ftrong  or  draftic 
kind.  Whatever  raifes  a violent  commotion  in  the 
body  increafes  the  danger,  and  tends  to  drive  the 
difeafe  deeper  into  the  habit.  Procuring  two  or 
three  (tools  every  fecond  or  third  day  for  the  firft 
fortnight,  and  the  fame  number  every  fourth  or 
fifth  day  for  the  fecond,  will  generally  be  fufficient 
to  remove  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  todiminifh 
the  running,  and  to  change  the  colour  and  confift- 
ftence  of  the  matter,  which  gradually  becomes  more 
white  and  ropy  as  the  virulence  abates  j\ 

When 


* Although  it  is  now  very  common  to  cure  the  gonorrhoea  by 
aftringent  injedtions,  there  are  (till  many  practitioners  who  do 
not  approve  this  mode  of  practice.  I can  however,  from  much 
experience,  afl'ert,  that  it  is  both  the  molt  eafy,  elegant,  and  ef- 
ficacious method  of  cure  ; and  that  any  bad  confecjuences  anfing 
from  it  mull  be  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  mifcondudt  of  the  prac- 
titioner himfelf,  and  not  to  the  remedy.  Many,  for  example, 
ufe  llrong  preparations  of  lead,  all  of  which  are  dangerous  when 
spplied  to  the  internal  furfaces  of  the  body ; others  ufe  efcharo- 
tics,  which  inflame  and  injure  the  parts.  J have  known  a go- 
norrhoea a&uajly  cured  by  an  injedtion  made  of  green-tea,  and 
would  always  recommend  gentle  methods  where  they  will  luc- 

+ If  the  patient  can  fwallow  a folution  of  falts  and  manna,  he 
may  take  fix  drachms,  or,  if  his  conflitution  requires  it  an  ounce 
of  the  former,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter.  I hefe  may  be 
difi’olved  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  boiling  water,  whey,  or  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel, and  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

If  an  infufion  offcnnaand  tamarinds  be  more  agreeable,  two 
drachms  of  the  former,  and  an  ounce  of  the  latter,  may  be  in- 
fufed  all  night  in  an  Engiilh  pint  of  boiling  water.  1 h e in- 
fufion may  be  (trained  next  jjiorr.ing,  and  half  an  ounce  ot  L.lau- 
ber’s  fairs' difi'clved  in  it.  A tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be 
taken  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 


Should 
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When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run  high j 
bleeding  is  always  necefiary  at  the  beginning.  This 
operation,  as  in  other  topical  inflammations,  mud 
be  repeated  according  to  the  ftrength  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient,  and  the  vehemence  and  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms. 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine, 
are  likewife  proper  in  this  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  nitre  and  two  ounces 
of  gum-arabic,  pounded  together,  may  be  divided 
into  twenty-four  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  taken 
frequently  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink.  If  thefe 
fliould  make  him  pafs  his  urine  fo  often  as  to  be- 
come troublefome  to  him,  he  may  either  take  them 
lefs  frequently,  or  leave  out  the  nitre  altogether, 
and  take  equal  parts  of  gum-arabic  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Thefe  may  be  pounded  together,  and  a 
tea-fpoonful  taken  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink 
four  or  five  times  a-day.  I have  generally  found 
this  anfwer  extremely  well  both  as  a diuretic,  and 
for  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  feated  high 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  will  be  proper 
frequently  to  throw  up  an  emollient  clyfter,  which, 
befides  the  benefit  of  procuring  {tools,  will  ferve.as 
a fomentation  to  the  inflamed  parts. 


Should  the  patient  prefer  an  ele&uary,  the  following  will  be 
found  to  anfwer  very  well,.  Take  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary  four 
ounces  cream  of  tartar  tw.o  ounces,  jalap  in  powder  two  drachm® 
rhubarb  one  drachm,  and  as  much  of  the  fyrup  of  pale  rofes  as 
will  ferve  to  make  up  the  whole  into  a foft  eleftuary.  Two  or 
three  tea-fpoonfuh  of  this  may  be  taken  over-night,  and  abou 

morn'^  •"* *« 

*01rf  the,ab"ovemedicines  may  be  increafed  ordimi- 
nifhed  according  as  the  patient  finds  it  necefiary.  We  have  o - 

dered  the  falts  to  be  d.flolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water  be- 

tiufe  it  renders  their  operation  more  mild.  ^ 


Soft 
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Soft  poultices,  when  they  can  conveniently  be 
applied  to  the  parts,  are  of  great  fervice.  They1 
may  be  made  of  the  flour  of  linfeed,  or  of  wheat- 
bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  butter  or  fweet 
oil.  When  poultices  cannot  be  conveniently  ufed, 
cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied.  I 
have  often  known  the  moft  excruciating  pains,  du- 
ring the  inflammatory  (late  of  the  gonorrhoea,  re- 
lieved by  one  or  other  of  thefe  applications. 

Few  things  tend  more  to  keep  off  inflammation 
in  the  fpermatic  veflfels,  than  a proper  trufs  for  the 
fcrotum.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  tofupport 
the  tefticles,  and  fhould  be  worn  from  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  till  it  has  ceafed  fome 
weeks. 

The  above  treatment  will  fometimes  remove  the 
gonorrhoea  fo  quickly,  that  the  perfon  will  be  in 
doubt  whether  he  really  laboured  under  that  difeafe. 
This,'  however,  is  too  favourable  a turn  to  be 
often  expected.  It  more  frequently  happens,  that 
we  are  able  only  to  procure  an  abatement  or  remif- 
fion  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fo  far  as  to 
make  it  fafe  to  have  recourfe  to  the  great  antidote 
mercury. 

Many  people,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a gonor- 
rhoea, fly  to  the  ufe  of  mercury.  This  is  a bad 
plan.  Mercury  is  often  not  at  all  neceflfary  in  a 
gonorrhoea j and  when  taken  too  early,  it  does  mif- 
chief.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  complete  the  cure, 
but  can  never  be  proper  at  the  commencement  of 
it. 

When  bleeding,  purging,  fomentations,  and  the 
other  things  recommended  above,  have  eafed  the 
pain,  foftened  the  pulfe,  relieved  the  heat  of  urine, 
and  rendered  the  involuntary  erections  lels  frequent, 
the  patient  may  begin  to' ufe  mercury  in  any  form 
that  is  leaft  difagreeable  to  him. 


If 
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If  he  takes  the  common  mercurial  pill,  two  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  will  be  a fufficienx 
dofe  at  firft.  Should  they  affedl  the  mouth  too 
much,  the  dofe  mull  be  leffened  j if  not  at  all,  it 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  five  or  fix  pills  in  the 
day.  If  calomel  be  thought  preferable,  two  or 
three  grains  of  it,  formed  into  a bolus  with  a little 
of  the  conferve  of  hips,  may  be  taken  at  bed- time, 
and  the  dofe  gradually  increafed  to  eight  or  ten 
grains.  One  of  the  mod  common  preparations 
of  mercury  now  in  ufe  is  the  corrofive  fublimate. 
This  may  be  taken  in  the  manner  afcerwards  re- 
commended under  the  confirmed  lues  or  pox.  I 
have  always  found  it  one  of  the  mod  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious medicines  when  properly  ufed. 

The  above  medicines  may  either  be  taken  every 
day  or  every  other  day,  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  them.  They  ought  never  to  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  raife  a falivation,  unlefs  in  a very 
flight  degree.  The  difeafe  may  be  more  fafely,  and 
ns  certainly,  cured  without  a falivation  as  with  it. 
When  the  mercury  runs  off  by  the  mouth,  it  is  not 
To  fuccefsful  in  carrying  off  the  difeafe,  as  when  it 

continues  longer  in  the  body,  and  is  difchartred 
gradually.  01 

. Should  the  patient  be  purged  or  griped  in  the 
night  by  the  mercury,  he  mud  take  an  infufion  of 
lenna,  or  fome  other  purgative,  and  drink  freely  of 
water-gruel  to  prevent  bloody  dools,  which  are  very 
apt  to  happen  ffiould  the  patient  catch  cold,  or 
if  the  mercury  has  not  been  duly  prepared.  When 
the  bowels  are  weak,  and  the  mercury  is  apt  Vo 
gripe  or  purge,  thefe  difagreeable  confequences 
b.e  Pr™ted  by  taking,  with  the  above  pills 
or  bolus,  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  diaf- 
cordium,  or  of  the  Japonic  confedion. 

To  prevent  the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  the 
mercury  s affeding  the^mouth  too  much,  or  bring- 
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ing  on  a falivation,  it  may  be  combined  with  pur- 
gatives. With  this  view  the  laxative  mercurial 
pill  has  been  contrived,  the  ufual  dofe  of  which  is 
half  a drachm,  or  three  pills,  night  and  morning, 
to  be  repeated  every  other  day  ; but  the  fafer  way 
is  for  the  patient  to  begin  with  two,  or  even  with 
one  pill,  gradually  increafing  the  dofe. 

To  fuch  perfons  as  can  neither  fwallow  a bolus 
nor  a pill,  mercury  may  be  given  in  a liquid  form, 
as  it  can  be  fufpended  even  in  a watery  vehicle,  by 
means  of  gum-arabic  j which  not  only  ferves  this 
purpofe,  but  likewife  prevents  the  mercury  from 
affeding  the  mouth,  and  renders  it  in  many  refpeds 
a better  medicine  *. 

It  happens  very  fortunately  for  thole  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  take  mercury  inwardly,  and  likewiie 
for  perions  whofe  bowels  are  too  tender  to  bear  it, 
that  an  external  application  of  it  will  anfwer  equally 
well,  and  in  fome  refpeds  better.  It  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mercury,  taken  inwardly  for  any 
length  of  time,  greatly  weakens  and  disorders  the 
bowels  j for  which  reafon,  when  a plentiful  ufe  or 
it  becomes  necefihry,  we  would  prefer  rubbing  to 
the  mercurial  pills.  The  common  mercurial  or 
blue  ointment  will  anfwer  very  well.  Ot  that 
which  is  made  by  rubbing  together  equal  quanti- 
ties of  hog’s-lard  and  quickfilver,  about  a drachm 
may  be  ufecL'  at  a time.  The  belt  time  for  rub- 
bin«T  it.  On  is  at  night,  and  the  mod  proper  place 


* Take  quickfilver  one  drachm.  gnm-arnbtc  reduced  t 
mu  chape  two  drachms;  let  the  quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  the 
muc i a|e  in  a marble  mortar,  until  the  globules  of  mercury  cn- 
rcly  dilappear:  afterwards  add  gradually,  ftill  cont.nuing  the 
trituration,  half  an  ounce  of  balfam.c  fyrup,  and  eight  ounces 
cfTmple  cinnamon-water.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  tins  o lu- 
- rfav  he  taken  night  and  morning.  Some  reckon  ibis  the 
belt  form  in  which  quickfilver  can  be 'exhibited  for  the  cure  of 
a gonorrhcea- 
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the  inner  fide  of  the  thighs.  The  patient  fhould 
Hand  before  the  fire  when  he  rubs,  and  fhould  wear 
flannel  drawers  next  his  fkin  at  the  time  he  is  ufing 
the  ointment.  If  ointment  of  a weaker  or  ftronger 
kind  be  ufed,  the  quantity  muft  be  increafed  or 
diminifhed  in  proportion. 

If,  during  the  ufe  of  the  ointment,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  genital  parts,  together  with  the  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  fnould  return,  or  if  the  mouth 
Ihould  grow  lore,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  breath 
become  offenfive,  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  falcs, 
or  fome  other  cooling  purge,  may  be  taken,  and 
the  rubbing  intermitted  for  a few  days.  As  loon, 
however,  as  the  figns  of  fpitting  are  gone  off,  if 
the  virulency  be  not  quite  corre&ed,  the  ointment 
muft  be  repeated,  but  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  before.  Whatever  way  mer- 
cury is  adminiftered,  its  ufe  muft  be  perfifted  in  - 
as  long  as  any  virulency  is  fufpedted  to  remain. 

During  this,  which  may  be  called  the  fecond 
Eage  of  the  diforder,  though  fo  ftridt  a regimen 
is  not  neceflary  as  in  the  firft  or  inflammatory 
Eate,  yet  intemperance  of  every  kind  muft  be 
avoided.  The  food  muft  be  light,  plain,  and  of 
ealy  digeftion ; and  the  greateft  indulgence  that 
may  be  allowed  with  refped  to  drink  is,  a little 
wine  diluted  with  a Efficient  quantity  of  w^ter. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  every  ffiape.* 

I have  often  known  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  re- 
newed and  heightened,  the  running  increafed,  and 
the  cure  rendered  extremely  difficult  and  tedious 
by  one  fit  of  exceffive  drinking. 

When  the  above  treatment  has  removed  the 
heat  of  unne,  and  forenefs  of  the  genital  parts; 
when  the  quantity  ot  running  is  conuderably-  leff- 
ened  without  any  pain  or  fwelling.in  the  groin  or 
teft.de  lupervemng;  when  the  patient  is  free  from 
involuntary  ere&ons;  and  laltly,  whet,  the  riw,- 
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ning  becomes  pale,  whitifh,  thick,  void  of  iff 
fmdl,  and  tenacious  or  ropy;  when  all  or  mod  of 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  gonorrhoea  is  arrived 
at  its  lad  ftage,  and  we  may  gradually  proceed  to- 
treat  it  as  a gleet  with  aftringent  and  aggluti- 
nating medicines.. 

OF  GLEET  S. 

A gonorrhoea  frequently  repeated,  or  impro- 
perly treated,  often  ends  in  a gleet,  which  may 
either  proceed  from  relaxation,  or  from  fome  re- 
mains of  the  dileafe.-  It  is  however  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  the  cure  of  the  gleet,  to  know  from 
which  of  thefe  caufes  it  proceeds.  When  the  dis- 
charge proves  very  obftmate,  and  receives  little  or 
no  check  from  aftringent  remedies,  there  is  ground 
to  fufpeft  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter ; but  if  the 
drain  is  incondant,  and  is  chiefly  obfervable  when 
the  patient  is  ftimulated  by  lafcivious  ideas,  or 
upon  draining  to  go  to  dool,  we  may  reafonabiy 
conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  former. 

In  the  cure  of  a gleet  proceeding  from  relaxa- 
tion, the  principal  defign  is  to  brace,  and  rcftore 
a proper  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  debilitated  and 
relaxed  veflels.  For  this  purpofe,  befides  the  me^ 
dicines  recommended  in  the  gonorrhoea,  the  pa- 
tient may  have  recourfe  to  dronger  and  more  power- 
ful adringents,  as  the  Peruvian  bark  *,  alum,  vi- 

*•  The  Peruvian  bark  may  be  combined  with  other  aflringents, 
and  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  bruifed  fix  drachms,  of  frefh  galls 
bruifed  two  drachms;  boil  them  in  a pound  and  a half  of  water 
to  a pound  : to  the  (trained  liquor  add  three  ounces  of  the  fimple 
lin&ure  of  the  bark.  A (mail  tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken 
three  times  a-  duy , ad  i to  each  c ^ c y 

the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 

* . , Criol?! 
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triol,  galls,  tormentil,  biftort,  balauftines,  tin&ure 
of  gum  kino,  &c.  The  injections  may  be  ren-- 
dered  more  aftringent  by  the  addition  of  a few 
grains  of  alum,  or  increafitag  the  quantity  of  vitriol 
-as  far  as  the  parts  are  able  to  bear  it. 

The  laft  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention  in  this 
cafe  is  the  cold  bath,  than  which  there  is  not  per- 
haps a more  powerful  bracer  in  the  whole  compafs 
of  medicine.  It  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  this 
fpecies  of  gleet,  unlefs  there  be  fomething  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient  which  renders  the  ufeof 
it  unfafe.  The  chief  dbje&ions  to  the  life  of  the 
cold  bath  are,  a full  habit,  and  an  unfound  ftate 
of  the  vifeera.  The  danger  from  the  former  may 
always  be  lefiened,  if  not  removed,  by  purging 
and  bleeding;  but  the  latter  is  an  infurmountable 
obftacle,  as  the  preflure  of  the  water,  and  the  fud- 
den  contraction  of  the  external  vefiels,  by  throw- 
ing the  blood  with  too  much  force  upon  the  inter- 
nal parts,  are  apt  to  occafion  ruptures  of  the  vef- 
fels,  or  a dux  of  humours  upon  the  difeafed  or- 
gans. But  where  no  objection  of  this  kind  pre- 
vails, the  patient  ought  to  plunge  oyer  head  in 
water  every  morning  fading,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
together.  He  fhould  not  however  ftay  long  in  the 
water,  and  fhould  take  care  to  have  his  fkin  dried  as 
foon  as  he  comes  out. 

The  regimen  proper  in  this  cafe  is  the  fame  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  gonorrhcea : 
the  diet  muft  be  drying  and  aftringent,  and  the 
drink  Spa,  Pyrmont,  or  Briftol  waters,  with  which 
a little  claret  or  red  wine  may  fometimes  be  mixed. 
Any  perfon  may  now  afford  to  drink  thefe  waters, 
as  they  can  be  every  where  prepared  at  almoft  no 
expence,  by  a mixture  of  common  chalk  and  oil 
of  vitriol. 

. When  the  gleet  does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect 
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that  it  proceeds  from  ulcers.  In  this  cafe  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  mercury,  and  fucb  medicines  as 
tend  to  correct  any  predominant  acrimony  with 
which  the  juices  may  be  affc&ed,  as  the  decodlion 
of  China,  farfaparilla,  faffafras,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  Fordyce  fays,  he  has  feen  many  obftinate 
gleets  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  {landing,  effec- 
tually cured  by  a mercurial  inundtion,  when  almoft 
every  other  medicine  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Dr. 
Chapman  feems  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ; but 
fays,  he  has  always  found  the  mercury  fucceed  bed 
in  this  cafe  when  joined  with  terebinthinate  and 
other  agglutinating  medicines.  For  which  reafon 
theDodlor  recommends  pills  made  of  calomel  and 
Venice  turpentine*;  and  defires  that  their  ufe  may 
be  acompanied  with  a dccodlion  of  guaiacum  or 
farfaparilla. 

The  lad  kind  of  remedy  which  we  fhall  mention 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  urinary  paffage,  arc 
the  fuppurating  ,candles  or  bougies : as  rhefe  are 
prepared  various  way?,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  ready  made,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in 
enumerating  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  or  teaching  the  manner  of  preparing 
them.  Before  a bougie  be  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  however,  it  fhould  be  fmeared  all  over 
with  fweet  oil,  to  prevent  it  from  dimulating  too 
fuddenly;  it  may  be  fuffered  to  continue  in  from 
one  to  feven  or  eight  hours,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear  it.  Obdinate  ulcers  are  not  only 
often  healed,  but  tumours  and  excrefcences  in  the 

* Take  Venice  turpentine,  boiled  to  a fofficient  degree  of 
hardnefs,  half  an  ounce,  calomel  half  a drachin.  Let  thefe  be 
mixed  and  formed  into  fixry  pills,  of  which  five  or  fix  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning.  If,  during  the  ufeof  thefe  pills,  the 
mouth  fhould  grow  fore,  or  the  breath  become  offenfive,  they 
muft  be  difeontinued  till  thefe  fymptoms  difappear. 
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urinary  pafiages  taken  away,  and  an  obftruction  of 
urine  removed  by  means  of  bougies. 


OF  THE  SWELLED  TESTICLE. 

The  fwelled  tefticle  may  either  proceed  from 
infedion  lately  contracted,  or  from  the  venereal 
poifon  lurking  in  the  blood  : the  latter  indeed  is 
nor  very  common,  but  the  former  frequently  hap- 
pens both  in  the  flrft  and  fecond  ftages  of  a gonor- 
rhoea; particularly  when  the  running  is  unfeafon- 
aoly  checked,  by  cold,  hard  drinking,  ftrong  draf- 
tic  purges,  violent  exercife,  the  too  early  ufe  of 
aftringent  medicines,  or  the  like. 

In  the  inflammatory  ftage  bleeding  is  necelTary, 
which  mull  be  repeated  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  fymptoms*.  The  food  mull  be  light,  and 
the  drink  'diluting,  FJigh-feafoned  food,  jflelh, 
wines,  and  every  thing  of  a hearing  nature,  are  to 
be  avoided.  Fomentations  are  of  Angular  fervice. 
Poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefli 
butter  or  oil,  are  likewife  very  proper,  and  ought 
conftantly  to  be  applied  when  the  patient  is  in  bed : 
when  he  is  up,  the  tefticle  Ihould  be  kept  warm, 
and  fupported  by  a bag  or  trufs,  which  may  eaflly 
be  contrived  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  tefticle  from  having  anyeffWft.; - j. 

If  it  Ihould  be  found  impracticable  to  clear  the 
tefticle  by  the  cooling  regimen  now  pointed  our, 
and  extended  according  to  circumftancCs,  it  will  be 
necel.ary  to  lead  the  patient  through  luch  a com- 
plete antivenereal  courfe  as  Ihall  enfure  Win  a gain  ft 
any  future  uneafinefs.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
rubbing  the  mercurial  ointment  on  the  part,  if  free 

* I have  been  accuftomed  for  fome  time  pnft  to  apply  leeches 
to  inflamed  tedicles,  which  practice  has  always  been  followed 
with  the  moft  happy  effects. 
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from  pain,  or  on  the  thighs,  as  directed  in  the  ga- 
nojrncea,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  bed,  if' 
neceffary,  for  five  or  fix  weeks,  fufpending  the  tef- 
ticle  all  the  while  with  a bag  or  trufs,  and  plying 
him  inwardly  with  ftrong  decodtions  of  farfa- 
parilla. 

When  thefe  means  do  not  fucceed,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedt  a fcrophulous  or  cancerous  habit, 
either  of  which  may  fupport  a fcirrhous  induration, 
after  the  venereal  poiibn  is  corredted,  the  parts 
fhould  be  fomented  daily  with  a decodtion  of  hem- 
lock, the  bruifed  leaves  of  which  may  likewife  be 
added  to  the  poultice,  and  the  extradl  at  the  fame 
time  taken  inwardly*.  This  pradtice  is  ftrongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Stork  in  fcirrhous  and  can- 
cerous cafes;  and  Mr.  Fordyce  allures  us,  that  by 
this  method  he  has  cured  difeafed  teftjcles  of  two, 
or  three  years  (landing,  even  when  ulcerated,  and 
when  the  fcirrhus  had  begun  to  be  affedted  with 
pricking  and  lancing  pains. 

OF  BUBOES. 

Venereal  buboes  are  hard  tumours  feated  in  the. 
groin,  occafioned  by  the  venereal  poifon  lodged  ig 
this  part.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  viz,  fuch  as 
proceed  from  a recent  infedtion,  and  fuch  as  ac- 
company a confirmed  lues. 

The  cure  of  recent  buboes,  that  is,  fuch  as  ap- 
pear foon  after  impure  coition,  may  be  firft  at- 
tempted by  dijperfion*  and,  if  that  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed, by  Juppuraiion.  To  promote  the  difperfion 
of  a bubo,  the  fame  regimen  muft  be  obferved  as 
was  diredted  in  the  firft  flage  of  a gonorrhoea.  The 
patient  muft  likewife  be  bled,  and  take  fome  cool- 

• The  extract  of  hemlock  may  be  made  into  pills,  and  taken 

in  the  manner  directed  under  the  article  Cancer. 
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jng  purges,  as  the  decoction  of  tamarinds  and  fen- 
na,  Glauber’s  falts,  and  the  like.  If,  by  this  courfe, 
'the  fwelling  and  other  inflammatory  fymptoms 
abate,  we  may  fafely  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury, which  muft  be  continued  till  the  venereal  vi- 
rus is  quite  fubdued  *. 

But  if  the  bubo  (hould,  from  the  beginning,  be 
attended  with  great  heat,  pain,  and  pulfation,  it 
will  be  proper  to  promote  its  fuppuration.  For 
this  purpole  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  ufe  his 
ordinary  diet,  and  to  take  now  and  then  a glafs  of 
wine.  Emollient  cataplafms,  confifting  of  bread 
and  milk  foftened  with  oil  or  frelh  butter,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part;  and,  in  cold  conftitutions, 
where  the  tumour  advances  flowly,  white-lily-roots 
boiled,  or  fliced  onions  raw,  and  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  yellow  bafilicon,  may  be  added  to  the  poul- 
tice. 

When  the  tumour  is  ripe,  which  may  be  known 
by  its  conical  figure,  the  foftnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  a 
fluctuation  of  matter  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the 
finger,  it  may  be  opened  either  by  cauftic  or  a lan- 
cet, and  afterwards  drefled  with  digeflive  ointment. 

It  fometimes  however  happens,  that  buboes  can 
neither  be  difperied  nor  brought  to  a fuppuration, 
but  remain  hard,  indolent  tumours.  In  this  cafe  1 
the  indurated  glands  muft  be  confumed  by  cauftic ; 
if  they  fbould  become  fcirrhous,  they  muft  be  dif- 
folved  by  the  application  of  hemlock,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  dire&ed  in  the  fcirrhous 
tefticle. 


* For  the  difperfion  of  a bubo,  a number  of  leeches  3DDliei 
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Chancres  are  fuperficial,  callous,  eating  ulcers; 
which  may  happen  either  with  or  without  a gonor- 
rhoea. 1 hey  are  commonly  feated  about  the 
glans,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
manner  : Firft  a little  red  pimple  arifes,  which  foon 
becomes  pointed  at  top,  and  is  filled  with  a whitifh 
matter  inclining  to  yellow.  This  pimple  is  hot, 
and  itches  generally  before  it  breaks:  afterwards  it 
degenerates  into  an  obftinate  ulcer,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  ufually  covered  with  a vifcid  mucus,  and 
whofe  edges  gradually  become  hard  and  callous. 
Sometimes  the  firft  appearance  refembles  a fimple 
excoriation  of  the  cuticle;  which  however,  if  the 
caufe  be  venereal,  foon  becomes  a true  chancre. 

A chancre  is  fometimes  a primary  affecftion,  but 
it  is  much  oftner  fymptomatic,  and  is  the  mark  of 
a confirmed  lues.  Primary  chancres  difcover  them- 
felves  foon  after  impure  coition,  and  are  generally 
feated  in  parts  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  as  the 
lips,  the  nipples  of  women,  the  glans  penis  of  men, 
&c*. 

When  a chancre  appears  foon  after  impure  coi- 
tion, its  treatment  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  muft  obferve  the 
cooling  regimen,  lofe  a' little  bl'ood,  and  take  Tome 
gentle  dofes  of  falts  and  manna.  The  parts  af- 

. , ‘ . to  , • ^ r j i ' / • y y ■ 

* When  venereal  ulcers  are  feated  in  the  lips,  the  infection 
may  be. communicated  by  killing.  1 have  i'etn.very  obftinaie  ve- 
nereal ulcers  in  the  lips,  which  1 had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  believe  were  communicated  in  this  manner,  ^.i  , • 

Nurfes  ought  to  beware  of  fucklmg  infc&ed  children,  or  hav- 
ing their  breafts  drawn  by  perfqns  tainted  with  the  venereal. dif- 
eafe.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  neceilary  for  nurfes  who  refide 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns.  ....  . 

! fetfted 
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fefled  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed,  or  rather 
foaked,  in  warm  milk  and  water,  and,  if  the  in- 
flammation be  great,  an  emollient  poultice  or  ca- 
taplafm  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  will, 
in  moft  calcs,  be  fufficient  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation, and  prepare  the  patient  for  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury. 

Symptomatic  chancres  are  commonly  accompa- 
nied with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  no&urnal  pains, 
fcurfv  eruptions  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues.  Though  they 
may  be  feared  in  any  of  the  parts  mentioned  above, 
they  commonly  appear  upon  the  private  parts,  or 
the  infide  of  the  thigh.  They  are  alfo  lei's  painful, 
but  frequently  much  larger  and  harder  than  pri- 
mary chancres.  As  their  cure  mult  depend  upon 
that  of  the  pox,  of  which  they  are  only  a lymp- 
tom,  we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  a confirmed  lues  *. 

Thus  we  have  related  molt  of  the  fymptoms  which 
accompany  or  lucceed  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  and 
have  alfo  given  a fhort  view  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment; there  are,  however,  feveral  others  which 
lomeumes  attend  this  difeafe,  as  a Jlyuyiguyy  or 
c'oftru<5tion  of  urine,  a pbymofis,  parapbymofis,  &c. 

A ftrangury  may  be  occafioned  either  by  a fpaf- 
modic  conftriiftion,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 
thra and  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  ’ 
the  former  cafe,  the  patienr  begins  to  void  his  urine 
wirh  tolerable  eafe , but,  as  foot,  us  it  touches  Ihe 
gaikd  or  inflamed  urethra,  a fudden  conftriflion 
takes  place,  and  the  urine  is  voided  by  fpurts  and 
fometimes  by  drops  only.  When  the  ftrangury  is 


* I have  found  it  anfwer  extremely  well  to  formHe  rh™ 
-<**7  *“>>  This  wilt  it.ra  S c„r.  " i 

c«t  any  other  appl,c.,.o„  s»ha,ever.  If  ,he  chancres  are  1” 
f Uns,  they  may  be  walked  *i,h  milk  and  wa,er,  a Httle  £ar„ 
*nd  afterwards  the  calomel  may  be  applied  as  above, 

owin 
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owing  to  an  inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  there  is  a conftant  heat  and  uneafinefs  of 
the  part,  a perpetual  defire  to  make  water,  while 
the  patient  can  only  render  a few  drops,  and  a 
troublefome  tenejmus , or  conftant  inclination  to  go 
to  ftool. 

When  the  ftrangury  is  owing  to  fpafm,  fuch  me- 
dicines as  tend  to  dilute  and  blunt  the  falts  of  the 
urine  will  be  proper.  For  this  purpofe,  befides 
the  common  diluting  liquors,  foft  and  cooling 
emulfions,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  poppies, 
may  be  ufed.  Should'  thefe  not  have  the  defirecj 
effedt,  bleeding,  and  emollient  fomentations,  will 
be  neceflfary. 

When  the  complaint  is  evidently  Owing  to  an 
inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  bleed- 
ing muft  be  more  liberally  performed,  and  re- 
peated according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 
After  bleeding,  if  the  ftrangury  {till  continues,  fofc 
clyfters,  with  a proper  quantity  of  laudanum  in 
them,  may  be  admin iftered,  and  emollient  foment- 
ations applied  to  the  region  of  the  bladder.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  patient  may  take  every  four 
hours  a tea-cupful  of  barley-water,  to  an  Englifh 
pint  of  which  fix  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  marfh- 
mallows,  four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  may  be  added.  If  thefe 
remedies  fbould  not  relieve  the  complaint,  and  a 
total  fupprelfion  of  urine fhould  come  on,  bleeding 
muft  be  repeated,  and  the  patient  fet  in  a warm 
bath  up  to  the  middle.  It  will  be  proper  in  this 
cafe  to  difcontinue  the  diuretics,  and  to  draw  off 
the  water  with  a catheter;  but  as  the  patient  is  fei- 
dom  able  to  bear  its  being  introduced,  we  would 
rather  recommend  the  ufe  of  mild  bougies.  ^ Thefe 
often  lubricate  the  pafifage,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  difcharge  of  urine.  Whenever  they  begin  to 

{Emulate 
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ftimulate  or  give  any  uneafmefs,  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  phyifttifis  is  fuch  a conftri&ion  of  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  as  hinders  it  from  being  drawn 
backwards;  the  paraphymojts,  on  the  contrary,  is 
fuch  a conftri&ion  of  the  prepuce  behind  the  glans, 
as  hinders  it  from  being  brought  forward. 

The  treatment  of  thefe  fyimptorns  is  fo  nearly  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  that  we 
have  no  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it.  In  genera), 
bleeding,  purging,  poultices,  and  emollient  fo- 
mentations are  fufficient.  Should  thefe,  however, 
fail  of  removing  the  ftri&ure,  and  the  parts  be 
threatened  with  a mortification,  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  one  grain  of  emetic 
tartar,  may  be  given  for  a vomit,  and  may  be 
worked  off  with  warm  water  or  thin  gruel. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  en- 
deavours to  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  goes  on, 
and  fymptoms  of  a beginning  mortification  appear, 
"When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  prepuce  niuft  be  fcari- 
fied  with-  a lancet,  and,  if  neceffary,  divided,  in 
order  to  prevent  a flrangulation,  and  fet  the  im- 
'prifoned  glans  at  liberty.  We  (hail  not  defcribe 
the  manner  of  performing  this  operation,  as  it 
ought  always  to  be  done  by  a burgeon.  When  a 
mortification  has  aftually  taken  place,  it  will  be 
neceffary,  bendes  performing  the  above  operations, 
to  foment  the  parts  frequently  with  cloths  wrung 
out  of  a ftrong  decoftion  of  camomile-flowers  and 
bark,  and  to  give  the  patient  a drachm  of  the  bark 
in  powder  every  two  or  three  hours. 

With  regard  to  th efriapi/m,  **,  and  other 
d.ftortions  of  the  penis,  their  treatment  is  no  way 
different  from  that  of  the  gonorrhoea.  When  they 
prove  very  troublefome,  the  patient  may  take  a few 
drops  of  laudanum  at  night,  efpecially  after  the 
operation  of  a purgative  dirough  the  day.. 
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We  have  hitherto  treated  of  thofe  affections  in 
which  the  venereal  poiibn  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  particular  part  by  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  fh all  next  take  a view  of  the  lues  in  its 
confirmed  ftate  ; that  is,  when  the  poifon  is  adtnally 
received  into  the  blood,  and,  circulating  with  it 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  mixes  with  the 
feveral  fecretions,  and  renders  the  whole  habit 
tainted. 

The  fymptoms  of  a confirmed  lues  are,  buboes 
in  the  groin,  pains  of  the  head  and  joints,  which 
are  peculiarly  troublefome  in  the  night,  or  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed;  lcabs  and  fcurfs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  head,  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  refembling  a honey-combi  cor- 
roding ulcers  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
generally  begin  about  the  throat,  from  whence  they 
creep  gradually,  by  the  palate,  towards  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nole,  which  they  deftroy ; excrefcences 
or  exoftofes  arife  in  the  middle  of  the  bones,  and 
their  fpongy  ends  become  brittle,  and  break  upon 
the  leaft  accident ; at  other  times  they  are  foft,  and 
bend  like  wax;  the  conglobate  glands  become  hard 
and  callous,  and  form,  in  the  neck,  armpits,  groin, 
and  mefentery,  hard  moveable  tumours,  like  the 
king’s  evil  ; tumours  of  different  kinds  are  like- 
wife  formed  in  the  lymphatic  veffels,  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  nerves,  as  the  gummata , ganglia , nodes, 
tofbs,  &c. ; the  eyes  are  affedted  with  itching,  pain, 
rednefs,  and  fometimes  with  total  blind ne is,  and 
the  ears  with  a finging  noife,  pain,  and  deafnels, 
whilft  their  internal  fubftance  is  exulcerated  and 

rendered  carious;  at  length  all  the  animal,  vital, 

and 
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and  natural  functions  are  depraved;  the  face  be- 
comes pale  and  livid;  the  body  emaciated  and  un- 
fit for  motion,  and  the  miferable  patient  falls  into 
an  atrophy  or  wafting  confumption. 

Women  have  fymptoms  peculiar  to  the  fex;  as 
cancers  of  the  bread;  a fuppreffion  or  overflowing 
of  the  menfes;  the  whites;  hyfteric  affections;  an 
inflammation,  abfcefs,  fcirrhus,  gangrene,  cancer, 
or  ulcer  of  the  womb;  they  are  generally  either 
barren  or  fubjed  to  abortion;  or,  if  they  bring 
children  into  the  world,  they  have  an  univerfal  ery- 
fipelas,  are  half  rotten,  and  covered  with  ulcers.* 

Such  is  the  catalogue  ol  fymptoms  attending  this 
dreadful  difeafe  in  its  confirmed  ftate.  Indeed  they 
are  leldom  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  perfon, 
or  at  the  fame  time;  fo  many  of  them,  however, 
are  generally  prefent  as  are  fufficient  to  alarm  the 
patient;  and  if  he  has  reafon  to  fufpedl  the  infection 
is  urking  in  his  body,  he  ought  immediately  to 
let  about,  the  expulfion  of  it,  otherwife  the  molt 
tragical  confequences  will  enfue. 

I he  only  certain  remedy  hitherto  known  in  Eu- 
rope, or  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is  mercury,  which 
may  be  ufed  in  a great  variety  of  forms,  with  nearly 
the  fame  fuccefs.  Some  time  ago  it  was  reckoned 
impoffible  to  cure  a confirmed  lues  without  a fall- 
yatmn.  This  method  is  now  however  pretty  ge- 
nerally laid  afide,  and  mercury  is  found  to  be  as 
efficacious,  or  r4ther  more  fo,  in  expelling  the  ve- 
nereal poifon,  when  adminiftered  in  fuch  a manner 
as  not  to  run  off  by  the  falivary  glands. 

. f hough  many  are  of  opinion,  thai  the  mercu- 
nal  ointment  ,s  as  efficacious  as  any  other  pripa 
rat, on  of  that  mineral;  yet  experience  has  Si 
me  to  thmk  otherwife.  1 have  often  feen  the  moft 
o (lm..te  venereal  calcs,  where  great  quantities  of 
mercurial  omtment  had  been  ufed  in  vain,  yield  to 
e aline  pi  reparations  of  mercury.  Nor  am  I fin- 

' gular 
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gular  in  this  opinion.  My  ingenious  friend,  MV* 
Clare,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  city,  aflures  me* 
that  for  fome  time  paft  he  has  employed,  in  vene- 
real cafes,  a faline  preparation  of  mercury  with 
molt  happy  fuccefs.  This  preparation,  rubbed  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  any  mild  powder,  he  applies, 
in  fmall  portions,  to  the  tongue,  where,  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  fridtion,  it  is  immediately  ab- 
lbrbed,  and  produces  its  full  effedt  upon  the  fyf- 
tem,  without  doing  the  lead  injury  to  the  ftomach 
or  bowels;  a matter  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  application  of  this  mod  adtive  and  powerful 
remedy. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  either  the  exadt  quan- 
tity of  medicines  that  muft  be  taken,  or  the  time 
they  ought  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  perform  a 
cure.  Thefe  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  patient,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
degree  of  infedtion,  the  time  it  has  lodged  in  the 
body,  &c.  But  though  it  is  difficult,  as  Aftruc  ob- 
ferves,  to  determine  a priori,  what  quantity  of  mer- 
cury will,  in  the  whole,  be  neceffary  to  cure  this 
diftemper  completely;  yet  it  may  be  judged  of  A 
pojieriori , from  the  abatement  and  ceafing  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  com- 
monly not  lefs  than  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  mer- 
curial ointment  is  fufficient,  and  not  more  thaft 
three  or  four  ounces  neceffary. 

The  only  chemical  preparation  of  mercury  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  the  corrofive  fub- 
limate.  This  was  fome  time  ago  brought  into  ule 
for  the  venereal  difeafe,  in  Germany,  by  the  illuf- 
trious  Baron  Van  Swieten  ; and  was  foon  after  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  learned  Sir  John 
Pringle,  at  that  time  phyfician  to  the  army.  _ I*1* 
method  of  giving  it  is  as  follows:  One  grain  of 
corrofive  fublimate  is  diffolved  “an  two  ounces  of 

French  brandy  or  malt  Spirits;  and  of  this  folution, 

an 
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an  ordinary  table-fpoonful,  or  the  quantity  of  half 
an  ounce,  is  to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  and  to  be 
continued  as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  diforder 
remain.  To  thofe  whofe  flomach  cannot  bear  the 
iolution,  the  fublimate  may  be  given  in  form  of 
pill*. 

Several  roots,  woods,  and  barks,  have  been  re- 
commended for  curing  the  venereal  dileafe;  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found,  upon  experience, 
to  anfwer  the  high  encomiums  which  had  been  be- 
llowed upon  them.  Though  no  one  of  thefe  is  to 
be  depended  upon  alone,  yet,  when  joined  with 
mercury,  fome  of  them  are  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a cure.  One  of  the  beft  we 
know  yec  is  farfaparilla,  which  may  be  prepared 
and  taken  according  to  the  diredlions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix f . 

The  mezereon-root  is  likewife  found  to  be  a 
powerful  afilltanc  to  the  fublimate,  or  any  other 
mercurial.  It  may  either  be  uled  along  with  the 
fai iaparilla,  as  directed  in  the  Appendix,  or  by  it- 
felr.  Thole  who  chufe  to  uie  the,  mezereon  by 
itfelf,  may  boil  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  taken 
from  the  root,  in  twelve  Englifh  pints  of  water  to 
eight,  adding  towards  the  end  an  ounce  of  li- 
quorice. 1 he  dole  of  this  is  the  fame  as  of  the 
decodlion  of  farfaparilla.  , 

We  have  been  told  that  the  natives  of  America 

cure  the  venereal  dileafe,  in  every  ilage,  by  a de- 

* ^ 


The  fublimate  may  be  given  in  dialled  water,  or  any  other 
hquor  hat  the  patient  chuies.  I commonly  order  ten  CrX  to 
be  difiolved  in  an  ounce  of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  for  the  confeniency 
of  carr.age,  and  let  the  patienc  take  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  k 
n.ght  and  mormng  in  half  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other  Lirs ' Mr 

£ pUce’  inform‘ 
jic  prepares  a ia.lt  or  mercury  much  mnra  mil  i „ i , 

operation  than  the  fublimate,  though  equally'  efficacious  * "*  V 

f See  Appendix,  Deco/i^f  Sar/fariUa. 7 
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codtion  of  the  root  of  a plant  called  the  Lobelia. 
It  is  ufed  either  frefh  or  dried  ; but  we  have  no 
certain  accounts  with  regard  to  the  proportion. 
Sometimes  they  mix  other  roots  with  it,  as  thofe  of 
the  ranunculus,  the  ceanothus,  &c.;  but  whether 
thefe  are  defigned  to  difguife  or  aflift  it,  is  doubt- 
ful. 1 he  patient  takes  a large  draught  of  the  de- 
codlion  early  in  the  morning,  and  continues  to  ufe 
it  for  his  ordinary  drink  through  the  day*. 

Many  other  roots  and  woods  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  extolled  for  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe,  as  the  china-root,  the  roots  of  foap-wort, 
burdock,  &c.  as  alfo  the  wood  of  guaiacum  and 
fafl'afras  ; but  as  none  of  thefe  have  been  found  to 
pofTefs  virtues  fuperior  to  thofe  already  mentioned, 
we  ftiall,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  pafs  them  over, 
and  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  this  difeafe 
with  a few  general  remarks  concerning  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
infedtion. 

* Though  we  are  Hill  very  much  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  curing  this  difeafe  among  the  natives  of  America, 
yet  it  is  generally  affirmed,  that  they  do  cure  it  with  fpeed,  fafety, 
'and  fuqcefs,  and  that  without  the  lead  knowledge  of  mercury. 
Hence  it  becomes  an  obje£t  of  conliderable  importance  to  dif- 
covcr  their  method  9I  cure.  This  might  furely  be  done  by 
making  trials  of  the  various  plants  which  are  found  in  thofe 
parts,  and  particularly  of  fuch  as  the  natives  are  known  to  make 
ufe  of.  All  people  in  a rude  Hate  take  their  medicines  chiefly 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  often  pofleffed  of  valuable 
iecrets  with  regard  to  the  virtues  of  plants,  of  which  more  en- 
lightened nations  are  ignorant,  indeed  we  make  no  doubt  but 
fome  plants  of  our  own  growth,  were  proper  pains  taken  to  dif- 
cover  them,  would  be  found  as  efficacious  in  curing  the  venereal 
difeafe  as  thofe  of  America.  It  mult  however  be  remembered, 
that  what  will  cure  the  venereal  difeafe  in  one  country,  will  not 
. always  be  found  to  have  equal  fuccefs  in  another. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
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The  condition  of  the  patient  ought  always  to 
be  confidered  previous  to  his  entering  upon  a 
courle  of  mercury  in  any  form.  It  would  be 
equally  rafh  and  dangerous  to  adminifter  mercury 
to  a perfon  labouring  under  any  violent  acute  dif- 
eafe,  as  a putrid  fever,  pleurify,  peripneumony,  or 
the  like.  It  would  likewife  be  dangerous  in  fome 
chronic  cafes;  as  a flow  he£tic  fever,  or  the  laffc 
ftage  of  a confumption.  Sometimes,  however, 
theie  difeafes  proceed  from  a confirmed  lues;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  give  mercury.  In 
chronic  difeafes  of  a lels  dangerous  nature,  as  the 
afthma,  the  gravel,  and  fuch  like,  mercury,  if  ne- 
c diary,  may  be  fafely  adminiftered.  If  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  has  been  greatly  exhaufted  by  fick- 
nefs,  labour,  abftinence,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
ufe  of  mercury  mull  be  poftponed,  till  by  time, 
reft,  and  a nourifhing  diet,  it  can  be  fufficiently 
reftored. 

Mercury  ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  women 
during  the  menftrual  flux,  or  when  the  period  is 
near  at  hand.  Neither  fhould  it  be  given  in  the 
laft  ftage  of  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  woman 
be  not  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  and  circum- 
ftances  render  it  neceflary,  mercury  may  be  given, 
but  in  final ler  dofes,  and  at  greater  intervals  than 
ulual:  with  thefe  precautions,  both  the  mother  and 
child  may  be  cured  at  the  fame  time;  if  not,  the 
dilorder  will  at  leaft  be  kept  from  growing  worfe, 
till  the  woman  be  brought' to  bed,  and  fufficiently 
recovered,  when  a more  effectual  method  may  be 
purfued,  which,  if  ffie  fuckles  her  child,  will  in 
all  probability  be  fufficient  tor  the  cure  of  both. 

L 1 2 Mercury 
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Mercury  ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  to  irr- 
fants  with  the  greated  caution.  Their  tender  con- 
dition unfits  them  for  fupporting  a falivation,  and 
makes  it  necelfary  to  adminider  even  the  mildeft 
preparations  of  mercury  to  them  with  a fparing 
hand.  A fimilar  condudt  is  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  old  perfons,  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  a confirmed  lues.  No  doubt  the 
infirmities  of  age  mult  render  people  lefs  able  to 
undergo  the  fatigues  of  a falivation  ; but  this,  as 
was  formerly  obferved,  is  never  necelfary ; belides, 
we  have  generally  found,  that  mercury  had  much 
lefs  effedt  upon  very  old  perlons  than  on  thole  who 
were  younger. 

Hyderic  and  hypochondriac  perfons,  and  fuch 
as  are  fubjedt  to  an  habitual  diarrhoea  or  dyfenterv, 
or  to  frequent  and  violent  attacks  of  the  epilepfy, 
or  who  are  affljdted  with  the  lcrophula,  or  the  fcur- 
vy,  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  mercury. 
Where  any  one  of  thefe  diforders  prevails,  it  ought 
either,  if  polfible,  to  be  cured,  or  at  leaft  palliated, 
before  the  patient  enters  upon  a courfe  of  mercury. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  mercury  mult  be 
adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  and  at  longer  inter- 
vals than  ufual. 

The  mofi:  proper  feafons  for  entering  upon  a 
courfe  of  mercury,  are  the  fpring  and  autumn, 
when  the  air  is  of  a moderate  warmth.  .If  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  cafe,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
delay,  we  mud  not  defer  the  cure  on  account  of  the 
feafcn,  but  mud  adminider  the  mercury;  taking 
care  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  patient’s  cham- 
ber warmer  or  cooler,  according  as  the  feafon  of 
the  year  requires. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  prepa- 
ration necelfary  to  be  obferved  before  we  proceed 
to  adminider  a courfe  of  mercury.  Some  lay  great 
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-•  ft  refs  upon  this  circumftance,  obferving,  that  by 
previoully  relaxing  the  veflels,  and  corrediing  any 
diforder  which  may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  blood, 
not  only  the  mercury  will  be  difpofed  to  a<5t  more 
kindly,  but  many  other  inconveniencies  will  be 
prevented. 

We  have  already  recommended  bleeding  and 
gentle  purges,  previous  to  the  adminifiration  of 
mercury,  and  lhall  only  now  add,  that  thefe  are  al- 
ways to  be  repeated  according  to  the  age,  ftrength, 
conllitution,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  pa- 
tient. Afterwards,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
the  patient  ought  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a-day,  for 
a few  days,  in  lukewarm  water.  His  diet  in  the 
mean  time  muft  be  light,  moift,  and  cooling. 
Wine,  and  all  heating  liquors,  alfo  violent  bodily 
exercife,  and  all  great  exertions  of  the  mind,  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  , 

A proper  regimen  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  by 
fuch  as  are  under  a courle  of  mercury.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  not  only  endangers  the  patient’s  life, 
but  often  alfo  difappoints  him  of  a cure.  A much 
fmaller  quantity  of  mercury  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure  of  a perfon  who  lives  low,  keeps  warm, 
and  avoids  all  manner  of  excefs,  than  of  one  who 
cannot  endure  to  put  the  fmalleft  reftraint  upon  his 
appetites:  indeed  it  but  rarely  happens  that  fuch 
are  thoroughly  cured. 

. T- here  is  hardly  any  thing  of  more  importance, 
cither  for  preventing  or  removing  venereal  infec- 
tion than  cleanlinefs.  By  an  early  attention  to 
this,  the  infedlion  might  often  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  body  j and,  where  it  has  already  ta- 
ken place,  its  efFedls  may  be  greatly  mitigated. 
.He  moment  any  perfon  has  real'on  to  fufpedfc  that 
he  has  received  the  infection,  he  ought  to  wafh  the 
parts  with  water  and  fpirits,  fwtet  oil,  or  milk  and  * 
water  j a finall  quantity  of  the  laft  may  likewife  be 
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injected  up  the  urethra,  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Whether  this  difeafe  at  firCt  took  its  rife 
from  dirtinefs  is  hard  to  fay ; but  wherever  that 
prevails,  the  infeftion  is  found  in  its  greatest  de- 
gree of  virulence,  which  gives  ground  to  believe 
that  a drift  attention  to  cleanlinefs  would  go  far  to- 
wards extirpating  it  altogether*. 

When  the  venereal  difeafe  has  been  neglefted,  or 
improperly  treated,  it  often  becomes  a diforder  of 
the  habit.  In  this  cafe  the  cure  mud  be  attempted 
by  redoratives,  as  a milk  diet,  the  decoftion  of 
farfaparilla,  and  fuch  like,  to  which  mercury  may 
be  occafionally  added.  It  is  a common  prafticein 
North  Britain  to  fend  fuch  patients  to  drink  goat- 
whey.  This  is  a very  proper  plan,  provided  the 

I 

* I have  not  only  often  feen  a recent  infeftion  carried  off  in  a 
few  days  by  means  of  cleanlinefs,  viz.  bathing,  fomentations,  in- 
jcftions,  &c.  but  have  likewife  found  it  of  the  gre'ateft  advantage 
in  the  more  advanced  ftages of  the  difeafe.  Of  this  I had  lately  a 
very  remarkable  inftance,  in  a man  whofe  penis  was  almoft 
wholly  confumea  by  venereal  ulcers:  the  matter  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  fores,  without  any  care  having  been 
taken  to  clean  them,  till,  notwithftanuing  the  ufe  of  mercury 
and  other  medicines,  it  had  produced  the  effects  above  men- 
tioned. 1 ordered  warm  milk  and  water  to  be  injefted  three  or 
four  times  a-day  into  all  the  finuous  ulcers,  in  order  to  wadi  out 
the  matter;  after  which  they  were  Huffed  with  dry  lint  to  abforb 
the  frefh  matter  as  it  was  generated.  The  patient  at  the  fame 
time  took  every  day  half  a grain  cf  the  corrofive  fublimate  of 
mercury,  diffolved'in  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  drank  an  Englifn 
quart  of  the  decoftion  of  farfaparilla.  By  this  treatment,  in  about 
f:x  weeks,  he  was  perfeftly  cured  ; and,  what  was  very  remark- 
able, a part  of  the  penis  was  aftually  regenerated.. 

Doftor  Gilchrift  has  given  an  account  of  a fpecies  of  the  lues 
venerea  which  prevails  in  the  weft  of  Scotland,  to  which  the  na- 
tives give  the  name  of  Sibbins  or  Siwins.  The  Doftor  oblerves, 
that  the  fpreading  of  this  difeafe  is  chiefly  owing  to  2 ncgleft  of 
cleanlinefs  and  i'eems  to  think,  that  by  due  attention  to  that 
virtue,  it  might  be  extirpated.  The  treatment  of  this  duenfe  is 
fimilar  to  that  of  a confirmed  lues  or  pox..  The  yaws,  a dife3te 
which  is  now  very  common  both  in  America  and  the  Well.  India 
i Hands,  may  alfo  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner. 
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infedtion  has  been  totally  eradicated  before-hand ; 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  and  the  patient  trufts 
to  the  whey  for  finifhing  his  cure,  he  will  often  be 
dilappointed.  I have  frequently  known  the  dif- 
eale  return  with  all  its  virulence  after  a courfe  of 
goat-whey,  even  when  that  courfe  had  been  thought 
quite  fufficient  for  completing  the  cure. 

One  of  the  mod  unfortunate  circumftances  at- 
tending patients  in  this  difeafe,  is  the  neccffity  they 
are  often  laid  under  of  being  loon  wed.  This  in- 
duces them  to  take  medicine  too  fait,  and  to  leave  it 
off  too  foon.  A few  grains  more  of  medicine,  or 
a few  davs  longer  confinement,  would  often  be 
fufficient  to  perfect  the  cure;  whereas,  by  negledt 
of  thefe,  a final!  degree  of  virulence  is  ftill  left 
in  the  humours,  which  gradually  vitiates,  and  at 
length  contaminates  the  whole  mafs.  To  avoid 
this,  we  would  advife,  that  the  patienr  ffiould  ne- 
ver leave  off  taking  medicine  immediately  upon 
the  difappearing  of  the  fymproms,  but  continue  it 
for  fome  time  after,  gradually  leffening  the  quan- 
tity, till  there  is  fufficient  ground  to  believe  that 
the  difeafe  is  entirely  eradicated. 

. It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  abfolutely  impoffible, 
to  afeertain  the  exadt  degree  of  virulence  that  may 
attend  the  difeafe;  for  which  real'on  it  will  always 
be  a much  fafer  rule  to  continue  the  ufe  of  medi- 
cine too  long,  than  to  leave  it  off  too  foon.  This 
leems  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  a modern  prac- 
titioner of  fome  note  for  the  venereal  difeafe,  who 
always  orders  his 'patient  to  perform  a quarantine 
of  at  leaft  forty  days,  during  which  time  he  takes 
forty  bottles  of,  I fuppofe,  a ftrong  decodtion  of 
farfaparilla,  or  fome  other  anti-venrreal  firnple. 
Whoever  takes  this  method,  and  adds  a fufficient 
quantity  of  corrofive  fublimate,  or  fome  other 
active  preparation  of  mercury  to  the  decoction,  will 
feldom  fad  to  cure  a confirmed  lues. 

LI  4 
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It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  who  contrail 
it,  are  either  able  or  willing  to  fubmit  to  a proper 
plan  of  regimen.  The  patient  is  willing  to  take 
medicine;  but  he  mull  follow  his  bufinefs,  and,  to 
prevent  fufpicions,  muft  eat  and  drink  like  the  red 
of  the  family.  This  is  the  true  fource  of  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  mifchief  arifing  from  the  vene- 
real difeafe.  I never  knew  the  cure  attended  with 
any  great  difficulty  or  danger  where  the  patient 
ftriitly  followed  the  phyfician’s  advice:  but  a vo- 
lume would  not  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  dread- 
ful confequences  which  proceed  from  an  oppofite 
conduit.  Scirrhous  tefticles,  ulcerous  fore  throats, 
madnefs,  confumptions,  carious  bones,  and  a rot- 
ten progeny,  are  a few  of  the  bleffings  derived  from 
this  fource. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  falfe  reafoning,  with  regard 
to  this  difeafe,  which  proves  fatal  to  many.  A 
perfon  of  a found  conftitution  contrails  a flight 
degree  of  the  diforder.  He  gets  well  without 
taking  any  great  care,  or  ufing  much  medicine, 
and  hence  concludes  that  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe.  The  next  time  the  difeafe  occurs,  though 
ten  times  more  virulent,  he  purfues  the  fame  courl'e, 
and  his  confticution  is  ruined.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virulence  in  the  fmall-pox  are  not 
greater  than  in  this  difeafe,  though,  as  the  learned 
Sydenham  obferves,  in  fome  cafes  the  mod  fkilful 
phyficians  cannot  cure,  and  in  others,  the  molt  ig- 
norant old  woman  cannot  kill  the  patient  in  that 
diforder.  Though  a good  conftitution  is  always  in 
favour  of  the  patient,  yet  too  great  ftrefs  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  from  obfervation, 
that  the  moft  robuft  conftitution  is  able  to  over- 
come the  virulence  of  the  venereal  contagion,  after 
it  has  got  into  the  habit.  In  this  cafe  a proper 
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cou rfe  of  medicine  is  always  indifpenfably  necef- 
iary. 

Although  it  is  impofiible,  on  account  of  the 
different  degrees  of  virulence,  &c.  to  lay  down 
fixed  and  certain  rules  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe, 
yet  the  following  general  plan  will  always  be  found 
fafe,  and  often  l'ucceisful,  viz.  to  bleed  and  admi- 
nifter  gentle  purges  with  diuretics  during  the  in- 
flammatory date,  and  as  loon  as  the  fymptoms  of 
inflammation  are  abated,  to  adminifter  mercury,  in 
any  form  that  may  be  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
The  fame  medicine,  aflided  by  the  decodtion  of 
farfaparilia,  and  a proper  regimen,  will  not  only 
fecure  the  conditution  againd  the  further  progrefs 
of  a confirmed  pox,  but  will  generally  perform  a 
complete  cure. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

WQMEN,  in  all  civilized  nations,  have  the 
management  of  domeflic  affairs,  and  it  is  very 
proper  they  Ihould,  as  Nature  has  made  them  lefs 
fit  for  the  more  adlive  and  laborious  employments. 
This"  indulgence,  however,  is  generally  carried  too 
far ; and  females,  indead  of  being  benefited  by  it 
are  greatly  injured,  from  the  want  of  exercife  and 
free  air.  To  be  fatisfied  of  this,  one  need  only 
compare  the  frefh  and  ruddy  looks  of  a milk-maid 
with  the  pale  complexion  of  thofe  females  whofe 
whole  time  is  fpent  within  doors.  Though  Na- 
ture has  made  an-  evident  didindtion  between  the 
male  and  female  with  regard  to  bodily  drength  and 
vigoui,  yet  flae  certainly  never  meant,  either  that 
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the  one  fhould  be  always  without,  or  the  other  al- 
ways within  doors. 

The  confinement  of  females,  befides  hurting 
their  figure  agd  complexion,  relaxes  their  folids, 
weakens  their  minds,  and  dilbrders  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Hence  proceed  obftrudtions, 
indigeflion,  fiatmlence,  abortions,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  diforders.  Thefe  not  only  unfit 
women  for  being  mothers  and  nurfes,  but  often 
render  them  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  A found 
mind  depends  fo  much  upon  a healthy  body,  that 
where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  rarely  to 
be  found. 

I have  always  obferved,  that  women  who  were 
chiefly  employed  without  doors,  in  the  different 
branches  of  huibandry,  gardening,  and  the  like, 
were  almofi:  as  Hardy  as  their  hufbands,  and  that 
their  children  were  likewife  ftrong  and  healthy. 
But  as  the  bad  effefls  of  confinement  and  inactivity 
upon  both  fexes  have  been  already  fhewn,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  point  out  thofe  circumftances  in  the 
itrufture  and  defign  of  females,  which  fubjeft  them 
to  peculiar  difeafes;  the  chief  of  which  are,  their 
monthly  evacuations , pregnancy , and  child-bearing. 
Thefe  indeed  cannot  properly  be  called  diieafes, 
but  from  the  delicacy  of  the  lex,  and  their  being 
often  improperly  managed  in  Inch  fituations,  they 
become  the  fource  of  numerous  calamities. 

OF  THE  MENSTRUAL  DISCHARGE. 

Females  generally  begin  to  menftruate  about  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about  fifty,  which 
renders  thefe  two  periods  the  mod;  critical  of  their 
lives.  About  the  firtt  appearance  of  this  difcharge, 
the*  constitution  undergoes  a very  considerable 
change,  generally  indeed  for  the  better,  though 
p Tome  times 
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fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The  greateft  care  is  now  ' 
neccfiary,  as  the  future  health  and  happinefs  of  the 
female  depends  in  a great  meafure  upon  her  con- 
duit at  this  period*. 

If  a girl  about  this  time  of  life"  be  confined  to 
the  houfe,  kept  confiantly  fitting,  and  neither  al- 
lowed to  romp  about,  nor  employed  in  any  adlive 
bufinefs,  which  gives  exercifc  to  the  whole  body, 
fhe  becomes  weak,  relaxed,  and  puny;  her  blood 
not  being  duly  prepared,  fine  looks  pale  and  wan; 
her  health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  fhe 
finks  into  a valetudinarian  for  life.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  numbers  of  thofe  unhappy  females,  who, 
either  from  too  much  indulgence,  or  their  own 
narrow  circumftances,  are,  at  this  critical  period, 
denied  the  benefit'  of  exercife  and  free  air.’ 

A lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  likewife  very 
hurtful  to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets 
with  complaints  from  obftrudtions  amongft  the 
more  adtive  and  induftrious  part  of  the  fex ; where- 
as the  indolent  and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them. 
Thefe  are  in  a manner  eaten  up  by  the  cblorofis,  or 
green-ficknefs,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh 
to  efcape  thefe  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  ( 
inadtivity,  as  their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  be  as 
much  abroad  in  the  open  air  as  poffible. 


* Tt  is  ,he  duty  of  mothers,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with 
the  education  of  girls,  to  inftruft  them  early  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  themlelves  at  this  critical  period  of  their  lives 
Falfe  modefty,  inattention,  and  ignorance  of  what  is  beneficial  or 
hurtful  at  this  time,  arerhe  fources  of  many  di.eafes  and  misfor- 
tunes in  life,  which  a few  fenfible  le/Tons  from  an  evpe-enced. 
matron  mignt  have  prevented.  Nor  is  care  lefs  necelfi,  v in  the 
Cubiequent  «...  of  thi,  difeharge.  Taking  improper  food, 
violent  aMtons  of  the  mind,  or  catching,co!d  n,  this  period,  h 
ofien  fufficent  to  ruin  the  health,  or  to  reader  the  female  ever 
aiter  incapable  of  procreation. 


Another 
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Another  thing  which  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  trafh,  they  often  indulge 
in  it,  till  their  whole  humours  are  quite  vitiated. 
Hence  enfue  indigeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a 
numerous  train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly 
prepared,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  the  fecretions 
ihould  go  properly  on.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
fuch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  eat  great 
quantities  of  trafh,  are  not  only  fubjedt  to  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  menjes , but  likewife  to  glandular  ob- 
flrudhons  ; as  the  fcrophula  or  king’s  evil,  &c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  alfo  very  hurtful  to  girls  at 
this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a'fprightly 
girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good  health,  while  the 
grave,  moping,  melancholy  creature,  proves  the 
very  prey  of  vapours  and  hyfterics.-  Youth  is  the 
iealbn  for  mirth  and  cheerful nefs.  Let  it  therefore 
be  indulged.  It  is  an  abfolute  duty.  To  lav  in  a- 
flock  of  health  in  time  of  youth,  is  as  necefifary  a 
piece  of  prudence. as  to  make  provifion  againlt  the 
decays  of  old  age.  While  therefore  wife  Nature 
prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  lprightly  amufe- 
ments,  let  not  the  levere  dictates  of  hoary  age  for- 
bid the  ufeful  impulfe,  nor  damp,  with  ferious 
gloom,  the  feafon  deftined  to  mirth  and  innocent 
feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about  this 
period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond  of  a 
fine  lhape,  and  foolilhly  imagine  that  this  can  be 
acquired  by  lacing  themfelves  tight.  Hence,  by 
fqueezing  the  flomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
This  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  ; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  about  again: 
we  therefore  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it.  I 
know  rpany  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the  dire- 
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fol  effeids  of  chat  wretched  cuftom  which  prevailed 
fome  years  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into  as 
fmall  a fize  in  the  middle  as  poflible.  Human  in- 
vention could  not  poflibly  have  devifed  a pra&icG 
more  dedrudtive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  inenjes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they  do 
not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health  and 
fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  inftead 
of  (hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe,  and 
doflng  her  with  fteel,  afafoetida,  and  other  nau- 
feou^  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fituation  where  (he 
can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company.  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food,  take 
diffident  exercife,  and  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mold 
agreeable  manner;  and  we  have  little  reafon  to 
fear,  but  Nature,  thus  affifted,  will  do  her  proper 
work.  Indeed  fhe  feldom  fails,  unlefs  where  the 
fault  is  on  our  fide. 

I his  difcharge  in  the  beginning  is  feldom  fo  in- 
flantaneous  as  to  furprile  females*  unawares.  It  is 
generally  preceded  by  fympioms  which  foretel  its 
approach;  as  a fenfe  of  heat,  weight,  and  dull 
pain  in  the  loins ; diftenfion  and  hardnefs  of  the 
breads;  head-ach;  lofs  of  appetite;  laffitude;  pale- 
nefs  of  the  countenance;  and  fometimes  a flight 
degree  of  fever.  When  thefe  fymptoms  appear 
aoout  the  age  at  which  the  menftrual  flux  ufually 
begins,  every  thing  fhould  be  carefully  avoided 
which  may  obdruft  that  necefTary  and  falutary  eva- 
cuation ; and  all  means  ufed  to  promote  it  • as  fit 
ting  frequently  over  the  Reams  of  warm  warn/ 

drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c.  , ’ 

After  the  menjes  have  once  begun  to  flow  the 
greated  care  fllould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thin,- 
mat  may  tend  to  obftruft  them.  . Fefrafes  ough°t 
to  be  exceeding  cautious  of  what  they  eat  or  dnnk 
at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing 

H that 
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that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftornach,  ought 
to  be  avoided ; as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Fifii,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of 
digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree 
with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  every  female  to  be  very  attentive  to 
■what  difagrees  with  herfelf,  and  carefully  to  avoid 
it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod. More  of  the  fex  date  their  diforders  from 
colds,  caught  while  they  are  out  of  order,  than 
from  all  other  caufes.  This  ought  furely  to  put 
them  upon  their  guard,  and  to  make  them  very 
circumfped  in  their  conduct  at  fuch  times.  A de- 
gree of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  lead:  hurt  them  at 
another  time,  will  at  this  period  be  fufficient  en- 
tirely to  ruin  their  health  and  conftitution. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid 
to  the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy is  influenced  by  the  pafiions,  but  none  more 
fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  often  occaflon  obftrudtions  of 
the  menflrual  flux,  which  prove  abfolutely  incu- 
rable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obflruded,  ex- 
cept in  the  flate  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would 
recommend  fufficient  exercife,  in  a dry,  open,  and 
rather  cool  air  j wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the  body  , 
be  weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors  ; alfo  cheer- 
ful company,  and  all  manner  of  amufements.  If 
thefe  fail,  recour'fe  muff:  be  had  to  medicine. 

When  obff rudions  proceed  from  a weak  relaxed 
fiate  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote dige’ffion,  to  'brace  the  folids,  and  aflift  the 
body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be  ufed. 
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The  principal  of  thefe  are  iron  and  the  Peruvian 
bark,  with  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines. 
Filings  of  iron  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two 
or  three  ounces  to  an  Engliffl  quart,  and  after  it 
has  (food  for  two  or.  three  weeks  it  may  be  filtered, 
and  about  half  a wine  glafs  of  it  taken  twice  a-day  : 
or  prepared  fteel  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half 
a drachm,  mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle, 
three  or  four  times  a day.  The  bark  and  other 
bitters  may  either  betaken  in  fubftance  or  infufion, 
as  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

When  obitructions  proceed  from  a vifcid  ftate  of 
the  blood;  or  for  women  of  a grofs  or  full  habit, 
evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate  the 
humours,  are  neceflary.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequently  in 
warm  water,  to  take  now  and  then  a cooling  purge, 
and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet.  Her  drink 
fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer,  and  fhe 
ought  to  take  fufficient  exercife.  A tea-fpoonful 
of  the  tincture  of  black  hellebore  may  alfo  be 
taken  twice  a-day  in  a cup  of  warm  water. 

\fyhen  obftructions  proceed  from  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  grief,  fear,  anger,  &c.  every  me- 
thod fhould  be  taken  to  amule  and  divert  the  pa- 
tient. And  that  fhe  may  the  more  readily  forget 
the  caufe  of  her  affliction,  fhe  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  be  removed  from  the  place  where  it  happened. 
A change  of  place,  by  prefenting  the  mind  with  a 
variety  of  new  objects,  has  often  a very  happy  in- 
i'uence  in  relieving  it  from  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A 
Toothing,  kind,  and  affable  behaviour  to  females  in 
this  fituation  is  alfo  of  the  laft  importance. 

An  obfiruction  of  the  menfes  is  often  the  effect  of 
other  maladies.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  that  difcharge,  which 
might  be  dangerous,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  en- 
deavour to  rdtore  the  patient’s  health  and  (Length. 

When 
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When  that  is  effedted,  the  other  will  return  of 
courle. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great  as  well 
as  too  fmall.  When  this  happens,  the  patient  be- 
comes weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  di- 
geftion  are  bad,  and  cedematous  fwellings  of  *the 
feet,  dropfies,  and  confumptions  often  enfue.  This 
frequently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of 
forty- five  or  fifty,  and  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  It 
may  proceed  from  a fedentary  life  ; a full  diet, 
confifting  chiefly  of,  faked,  high-feafoned,  or  acrid 
food;,  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors;  exceffive  fa- 
tigue; relaxation;  a diflfolved  Hate  of  the  blood; 
violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  difeafe  mud  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  its  caufe.  When  it  is  occafioned  by 
any  error  in  the  patient’s  regimen,  an  oppofite 
courfe  to  that  which  induced  the  diforder  rauft  be 
purfued,  and  fuch  medicines  taken  as  have  a tend- 
ency to  reftrain  the  flux,  and  counteract  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  fyfiem  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

To  reftrain  the  flux,  the  patient  fhouid  be  kept 
quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be 
very  violent,  (he  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her  head 
low ; to  live  upon  a cool  and  (lender  diet,  as  veal  or 
chicken  broths  with  bread;  and  to  drink  decoffions 
of  nettle-roots,  or  the  greater  comfrey.  If  thefe 
be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the  flux,  (Longer  aflnn- 
o-ents  may  be  ufed,  as  Japan  earth,  alium,  elixir 
of  vitriol,  the  Peruvian  bark,  &c,  • 


* Two  drachms  of  alium  and  one  of  Japan  cartji  may  be 
pounded  together,  and  divided  into  eight  or  nine  doles,  one  ot 
which  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  ‘ 

Pcrfons  whole  Itcmachs  cannot  bear  the  alium,  may  take  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  the  tindture  of  rofcs  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
to  each  dole  of  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added.  _ 
If  thefe  fliould  fail,  half  a drachm  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  m 
powder,  with  ten  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vxtnol,  may  be  taken, 
in  a jrUls  of  red  wine,  four  times  a-day. 


The 
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The  uterine  flux  may  offend  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  th cfluor  \ilbus, 
or  whites,  is  a very  common  difeafe,  and  proves 
extremely  ' hurtful  to  delicate  women.  This  dif- 
charge,  however,  is  not  always  white,  but  fome- 
times  pale,  yellow,  green,  or  of  a blackifh  colour; 
fometimes  it  is  fharp  and  corrofive,  fometimes  foul 
and  foetid,  &c.  It  is  attended  with  a pale  com- 
plexion, pain  in  the  back,  lofs  of  appetite,  fwelling 
of  the  feet,  and  other  figns  of  debility.  It  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  a relaxed  date  of  the  body, 
arifing  from  indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  other  weak  and  watery  diet. 

I o remove  this  dileafe,  the  patient  mud  take  as 
much  exdrcife  as  fhe  can  bear  without  fatigue.  Her 
food  fhould  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy 
digefhon  ; ana  her  drink  rather  generous,  as  red 
port  or  claret^  mixed  with  Pyrmont,  Briftol,  or 
i me- water.  T.  ea  and  coffee  are  to  be  avoided.  I 
have  often  known  ftrong  broths  have  an  exceeding 
good  effect;  and  fometimes  a milk  diet  alone  will 
perform  a cure.  The  patent  ought  not  to  lie  too 
Jong  a bed.  When  medicine  is  neceffary,  we  know 
none  preferable  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  in  this 
cale  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance.  In 

warm  weather,  the  cold  bath  will  be  of  confider- 
able  fervice. 


1 hat  period  of  life  at  which  the  menjes  ceafe  to 
now,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  rhe  f**v 


--  - . j glVftl,  ‘Igw, 
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If  the  ntenjes  ceafe  all  of  a fudclen,  in  women 
of  a full  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
their  ulual  quantity  of  food,  efpecially  of  the  more 
nourifhing  kind,  as  flefh,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought 
likewife  to  take  fu-fficient  exercile,  and  to  keep  the 
body  open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking,  once  or 
twice  a-vveek,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  infufion  of 
hiera  picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit,  at 
this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break  out 
about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as  critical,  and 
fhould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue  open,  or  have 
artificial  drains  fubfbituted  in  their  (lead.  Women 
who  will  have  . fuch  fores  dried  up,  are  often  foon 
after  carried  off"  by  acute  difeafes,  or  fall  into  thofe 
of  a chronic  nature. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 


Though  pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe,  yet  that  (late 
is  often  attended  with  a variety  of  complaints  which 
merit  attention,  and  which  iometimes  require  the 
affifiance  of  medicine.  Some  women  indeed  are 
more  healthy  during  their  pregnancy  than  at  any 
Other  timej  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  general 
cafe:  mod  of  them  breed  in  Jorrow,  and  are  fre- 
quently indifpofed  during  the  whole  time  of  preg- 
nancy. Few  fatal  difeafes,  however,  happen  du- 
ring that  period}  and  hardly  any,  except  abortion, 
that  can  be  called  dangerous.  We  fhall  therefore 
pay  particular  attention  to  it,  as  it  proves  gene- 
rally fatal  to  the  child,  and  fometimes  lo  to  the 


mother.  ■ . « , 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the 
hf*art-burn.  The  method  of  treating  this  complaint 

They  are  likewife, 
in 


has  been  already  pointed  out. 
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in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  often  ha- 
raffed  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  efpecially  in  the 
morning.  The  method  of  relieving  thefe  com- 
plaints has  alfo  been  fhewn.  Both  the  head-ach 
and  tooth-ach  are  very  troublefome  fymptoms  of 
pregnancy.  The  former  may  generally  be  removed 
by  keeping  the  body  gently  6pen,  by  the  ufe  of 
prunes,  figs,  roafted  apples,  and  fuch  like.  When 
the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleeding  may  be  necef- 
fary.  For  the  treatment  of  the  latter,  we  muff  re- 
fer to  that  article.  Several  other  complaints  inci- 
dent to  pregnant  women  might  be  mentioned,  as 
a cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  fuppreffion  and 
incontinency  of  urine,  8cc.  ; but  as  all  of  thefe 
have  been  taken  notice  of  before,  it  is  needlefs  to 
repeat  them. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  danger 
of  abortion.  1 his  fhould  be  guarded  againft  with 
the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the  con- 
ffitution,  but  tenders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards*.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  molt 
common  in  the  lecond  or  third  month.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
If  it  happens  within  the  firft  month,  it  is  ui’ually 
called  a falfe  conception ; if  after  the  feventir 
month,  the  child  may  often  be  kept  alive  by 
proper  care.  v 

d he  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death  of 
j the  child ; weaknels  or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  evacuations  j violent  eXercife;  railing  great 


| y !E0wher  Procur(?s  an  abortion  docs  it  at  the  ha- 

, of  her  *!fe5  y«  » here  are  not  a few  who  run  this  rife  merely 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  bearing  and  bringing  up  children.  It 

abandoned  Tft  and  canno^  even  in  the  molt 

abandoned  be  viewed  without  horror;  but  in  the  decent  ma- 

''J  TJ*  unpardonable.-Thofe  wretches  who  daily 
! advertlfe  then-  affiftance  to  women  in  this  bufinefs,  deferve,  in 
' opinion,  the  moil  feme  of  all  hilman  punilhmencs. 

M m 2 weights; 
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weights;  reaching  too  high;  jumping,  or  flapping 
from  an  eminence;  vomiting;  coughing;  convul- 
fion  fits;  flrokes  on  the  belly;  falls;  fevers;  dif- 
agreeable  fmells ; excefs  of  blood;  indolence; 
high  living;  or  the  contrary;  violent  paffions  or 
affedtions  of  the  mind*  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  pain  in 
the  loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a dull 
heavy  pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs;  a flight  de- 
gree of  coldnefs,  or  fhivering;  ficknefs,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart;  the  breads  become  flat  and  foft; 
the  belly  falls;  and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood 
or  watery  humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women 
of  a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoid- 
ing great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and 
watery  liquors;  to  rife  early  and  go  foon  to  bed; 
to  fhun  damp  houfes ; to  take  frequent  exercife  in 
the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue;  and  never  to 
go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can 
lhun  it. 

Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a fpare 
diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that 
may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe  the  quan- 
tity* of  blood.  Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable  iub- 
dances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be 
kept  cheerful  and  eafy  in  her  mind.  Her  appe- 
tites, even  though  depraved,  ought  to  be  indulged 
as  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a matrafs,  with  her 
head  low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her 
mind  foothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to 
be  kept  too  hot,  nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a heat- 
ing nature.  Her  food  fhould  confiit.  of  broths, 
rice  and  milk,  jellies,  gruels  made  of  oat-meal, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  cold. 

9 If 
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If  fhe  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  fhould  lofe  at  lead 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Her  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  fharpened  with  juice  of 
lemon  ; or  fhe  may  take  half  a drachm  of  pow- 
dered nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feized  with  a violent 
loofenefs,  fhe  ought  to  drink  the  decodtion  of  cal- 
cined hartfhorn  prepared.  If  fhe  be  affedted  with 
vomiting,  let  her  take  frequently  two  table-fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  faline  mixture.  In  general,  opiates 
are  of  fervicej  but  they  fhould  always  be  given 
with  caution. 

Sanguine  robufi:  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a few  days,  before  that  period  arrives. 

By  this  means,  and  oSferving  the  regimen  above 
prefcribed,  they  might  often  efcape  that'  misfor- 
tune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underflood  as  reftr.ain- 
ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ulual  exercifes. 

This  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  exercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  inducts  a plethora,  or  too  great  a fulnefs  of 
the  vefiels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion.  There  are,  however,  fome  women  of  fo 
delicate  a texture,  that  it  is  necefiary  for  them  to 
avoid  almofl  every  kind  of  exercife  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy. 

OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

<•* 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due  care 
in  child-bed j and  the  more  hardy  part  of  the  fex 
are  mod  apt  to  defpife  the  necefiary  precautions  in 
this  flate.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  young 
wives.  They  think,  when  the  labour- pains  are 
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ended,  the  danger  is  over;  but  in  truth  it  may 
only  then  be  laid  to  be  begun.  Nature,  if  left  to 
herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  foetus  ■,  ’but  pro- 
per care  and  management  are  certainly  neceflary 
for  the  recovery  of  the  mother.  No  doubt  mif- 
chief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as  well  as  by  too 
little  care.  Hence  females  who  have  the  greateft: 
number  of  attendants  in  child- bed  generally  reco- 
ver worll.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hate  of 
child-bed,  Exceflive  care  always  defeats  its  own  in- 
tention, and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none 
at  all  *. 

During  actual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a little  panado,  and  her  drink  ought 
to  be  toaft  and  water,  or  thin  groat  gruel.  Spirits, 
wines,  cprdial-waters,  and  other  things  which  are 
given  with  a view  to  ftrengthen  the  mother,  and 
promote  the  birth,  for  the  moll:  part  tend  only  to 
increafe  the  fever,  inflame  the  womb,  and  retard 
the  labour.  Befldes,  they  endanger  the  woman 
afterwards,  as  they  often  occafion  violent  and 

* Though  the  management  of  women  in  child-bed  has  been 
praftifed  as  an  employment  fince  the  earliell  accounts  of  time; 
yet  it  is  Hill  in  moil  countries  on  a very  bad  footing.  Few  wo- 
men think  of  following  this  employment  till  they  are  reduced  to 
the  necfflity  of  doing  it  for  bread.  Hence  notone  in  a hundred 
of  them  have  any  education,  or  proper  knowledge  of  their  bu- 
finefs.  It  is  true,  that  Nature,  if  left  to  herfelf,  will  generally 
expel  the  foetus ; hut  it  is  equally  true,  that  inoft  women  in 
child-bed  require  to  be  managed  with  fkill  and  attention,  and 
that  they  are  often  hurt  by  the  fuperlfitious  prejudices  of  igno- 
rant and  offi.ious  midwives.  The  mifchief  done  in  this  way  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined  ; moftof  which  might 
be  prevented  by  allowing  no  women  to  prndliie  midwifery  but 
fuch  as  are  properly  qualified.  Were  due  attention  paid  to  this, 
it  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  faving  many  lives,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  employing  men  in  this  indelicate  and 
difagreeable  branch  of  medicine,  which  is,  on  many  accounts, 
IP, ore  proper  for  the  other  fex. 
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mortal  hemorrhages,  or  difpofe  her  to  eruptive 
and  other  fevers. 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult,  to 
prevent  inflammations,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
An  emollient  clyfter  ought  likewife  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered ; and  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  the 
fleams  of  warm  water.  The  pnffage  ought  to  be 
gently  rubbed  with  a little  foft  ’pomatum  or  frefh 
butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm  water  ap- 
plied over  the  belly.  If  nature  feems  to  fink,  and 
the  woman  is  greatly  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  a 
draught  of  generous  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial, 
may  be  given,  but  not  otherwife.  Thefe  direc- 
tions are  fufficient  in  natural  labours ; and  in  all 
preternatural  cafes,  a Ikilful  furgeon,  or  man-mid- 
wife, ought  to  be  called  as  loon  as  poffible. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be- kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible*.  Her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panado,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many  exceptions.  I have  known  feveral 
women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be  fupported  in 
child-bed  without  folid  food  and  generous  liquors; 
to  fuch,  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit  of  chicken  mult 
be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage  or  flooding 
happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 
fhould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  kept  cool,  and 
be  in  all  refpefts  treated  as  for  an  exceffive  flux  of 
the  menfes . If  the  flooding  proves  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mixture  of 

* We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous  cuftom 
which  Itill  prevails  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  of  collecting  a 
number  of  women  together  upon  fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  ijt- 
ftead  of  being  ufeful,  ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe, 'and  ob- 
ltruft  the  neceflary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  patient 
with  their  noife;  and  often,  by  their  untimely  and  impertinent 
^dvipe,  do  much  nufehief. 
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equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  red  wine, 
fhould  be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the 
thighs  : theie  mult  be  changed  as  they  grow  dryj 
and  may  be  diicontinued  as  loon  as,  the  flooding 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  pa-? 
tient  ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting 
liquors,  as  groat-gruel,  or  tea  with  a little  fafffon 
in  it  ; and  to  take  finall  broths,  with  carra way- 
feeds,  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in  them  ; an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  l’weet  almonds  may  like  wife  be  fre- 
quently taken  in  a cup  of  any  of  ti.tr  above  liquors  j 
and  if  the  patient  be  reliefs,  a lpoonful  of  the  ly- 
rup  of  poppies  may  now  and  then  be  mixed  with  a 
cup  of  her  drink.  If  fhe  be  hot  or  feverilh,  one 
of  the  following  powders  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of 
her  ufual  drink  every  five  or  fix  hours  j. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous 
and  not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  t is 
known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  are  greatly  ir.creafed  upon  touching;  by  the 
tenfion  or  tightnefs  of  the  parrs;  great  wcaknels; 
change  of  countenance;  a confianr  fever,  with  a 
weak  and  hard  pulfe;  a flight  delirium  or  raving; 
fometimes  inceffant  vomiting;  a hiccup;  a dif- 
charge  of  redd i fh , (linking,  (harp  water  from  the 
womb;  an  inclination  to  go  frequently  to  (tool;  a 
heat,  and  lometimes  total  fupprdfion  of  urine. 

* In  a violent  flooding  after  delivery,  I have  feen  very  gco.d 
effedts  from  the  following  mixture:  Take  of  penny-royal  water, 
fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  , oppies,  each  two  ounces, 
eiixir  of  vitriol  a drachm  Mix,  and  take  two  tabie-fpoonfuls 
every  two  hours  onftner,  if  nece/Tary. 

f Take  of  crabs  claws  prepared  half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre 
two  drachms,  faffron  powdered  half  a drachm;  rub  them  toge- 
ther in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or  nine  dotes. 

When  the  patient  is  low-lpirited,  or  troubled  with  hyfterical 
complaints,  fhe  ought  to  take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops 
of  the  pnflurc  of  af'afcetida  in  a cup  of  penny-royal  tea. 

This 
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This  muft  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water;  in  a cup 
of  which  half  a drachm  of  nitre  may  be  diflolved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Clyfters  of 
warm  milk  and  water  mud' be  frequently  admini- 
dered;  and  the  belly  fhould  be  fomented. by  cloths 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  blad- 
ders filled  with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

•A  fuppreflion  of  the  lochia , or  ufual  difeharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk-fever,  muft.be  treated 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft  courfe  is  plen- 
tiful dilution,  gentle  evacuations,  and  fomenta- 
• tions  of  the  parts  affedted.  In  the  milk-fever,  the 
breads  may  be  embrocated  with  a little  warm  lin- 
feed-oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  child  fhould  be  often  put  to 
the  bread,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn  by  fome  other 
perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  bread. 
The  cuftom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for 
the  firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  Nature 
and  common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to  th$ 
mother  and  child. 

Every  mother  who  has  milk  in  her  breads,  ought 
either  to  lutkle  her  own  child,  or  to  have  her 
breads  frequently  drawn,  at  lead  "for  the  firft  month. 
This  would  prevent  many  of  the  dileafes  which 
prove  fatal  to  women  in  child-bed. 

\vhen  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  bread  at- 
tended wirli  rednels,  hardneis,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fuppuration,  the  fafeft  application  is  a poultice 
of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or  freflr  but- 
ter. I his  may  be  renewed  twice  a-day,  till  the 
tufnour  be  either  difeufled  or  brought  to  fuppura- 
Uom  I he  ule  of  repellents,  in  this  cafe,  is  very 
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dangerous ; they  ofcen  occafion  fevers,  and  fome- 
times  cancers  j whereas  a fuppuratiqn  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  ofcen  the  moil  fa- 
lutary  effe&s. 

When  the  nipples  are  -fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  powdered  gum-arabic  may  be 
fprinkled  on  them.  I have  leen  Hungary  water 
applied  to  the  nipples  have  a very  good  effect. 
Should  the  complaint  prove  obflinate",  a cooling 
purge  may  be  given,  which  generally  removes 
it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  incident  to  women 
in  child-bed;  but  as  it  has  been  treated  of  already, 
we  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  it.  The  cele- 
brated Hoffman  obferves,  That  this  fever  of  child- 
bed women  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they, 
during  their  pregnancy,  were  regular  in  their  diet, 
ufed  moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firfl  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  flattened  with  forcing  medicines, 
which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or  put 
them  into  unnatural  commotions.  Care  fhould  be 
taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural  excretions 
proceed  regularly;  and  if  the  pulfe  be  quick,  a 
little  nitrous  powder,  or  fome  other  cooling  medi- 
cines, fhould  be  adminiftered. 

The  mod  fatal  diforder  confequent  upon  deli- 
very is  the  puerperal,  or  child-bed  fever.  It  gene- 
rally makes  it  attack  upon  the  fecond  or  third  day 
after  delivery.  Sometimes  indeed  it  comes  on 
fooner,  and  at  other  times,  though  rarely,  it  does 
not  appear  before  the  fifth  or  fixth  day. 

It  begins,  like  mod  other  fevers,  with  a cold  or 
fhivering  fit,  which  is  fucceeded  by  reflleffnels, 

pain  of  the  head,  great  ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and  bi- 
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lious  vomiting.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  there  is  a remarkable  deprefilon  of' 
fpirits  and  lofs  of  ftrtngth.  A great  pain  is  ufually 
felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  region  of  the  womb;  a 
fudden  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  lochia 
alfo  takes  place;  and  the  patient  is  frequently 
troubled  with  a tenefmus,  or  conlfant  inclination  to 
go  to  ftool.  The  urine,  which  is  very  high-co- 
loured, is  difcharged  in  fmall  quantity,  and  gene* 
rally  with  pain.  The  belly  fomctimes  fwells  to  a 
confiderable  bulk,  and  becomes  fufceptible  of  pain 
from  the  flighted:  touch.  When  the  fever  has  con- 
tinued for  a few  days,  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion ufually  fublide,  and  the  difeafe  acquires  a 
more  putrid  form.  At  this  period,  if  not  fooner, 
a bilious  or  putrid  loofenefs,  of  an  obftinate  and 
dangerous  nature,  comes  on,  and  accompanies  the 
dileale  through  all  its  future  progrels. 

There  is  not  any  difeafe  that  requires  to  be  treat- 
ed with  more  fkill  and  attention  than  this  ; confe- 
quently  the  bed  afiiftance  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
tained as  foon  as  poflible.  In  women  of  plethoric 
c.onditutions,  bleeding  will  generally  be  proper  at 
the  beginning;  it  ought  however  to  be  ufed  with 
caution,  and  not  to  be  repeated  unlels,  where  the 
dgr.s  of  inflammation  rife  high  ; in  which  cafe  it 
will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  apply  a bliftering  plader 
to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

During  the  rigour,  or  cold  fit,  proper  means 
fhouJd  be  ufed  to  abate  its  violence,  and  Ihorten  its 
duration.  For  this  purpofe  the  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  warm  diluting  liquors,  and,  if  low,  may 
taice  now  and  then  a cup  of  wine-whey  ; warm  ap- 
plications to  the  extremities,  as  heated  bricks, 
bottles  c»  bladders  filled  with  warm  water,  and. 
iuch  like,  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

Emollient  clvders  of  milk  and  water,  or  of 
chicken  water,  ought  to  be  frequently  adminidered 
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through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thefe  prove 
beneficial  by  promoting  a dilcharge  from  the  in- 
clines, and  alfo  by  adting  as  a kindly  fomenta- 
tion. to  the  womb  and  parts  adjacent.  Great  care 
however  is  requifite  in  giving  them,  on  account  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  at  this 
time. 

To  evacuate  the  offending  bile  from  the  ftomach, 
a-vomit  is  generally  given.  But  as  this  is  apt  to 
increafe  the  irritability  of  the  ftomach,  already  too 
great,  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it,  and  to  give  in  its 
Head  a . gentle  laxative,  which  will  both  tend  to 
cool  the  body,  and  to  procure  a free  difeharge  of 
the  bile  *. 

The  medicine  which  I have  always  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  beft  in  this  difeafe  is  the  faline  draught.  This, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  often  put  a ftop  to  the 
vomiting,  and.  at  the  fame  time  leffen  the  violence 
of  the  fever.  If  it  runs  off  by  ftool,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient be  reftlefs,  a few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  fome 
fyrup  of  poppies,  may  occafionally  be  added. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  prove  fo  frequent  as  to 
weaken  and  exhauft  the  patient,  a ftarch  clyfter,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  as  occ.afion  fhall  require;  and  the  drink 
may  be  rice-water,  in  every  Englilh  pint  of  which 
half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  diffolved. 
Should  thefe  fail,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Colum- 
bo-root,  or  fome  other  ftrong  aftringent. 

Though  in  general  the  food  ought  to  be  light, 
and  the  drink  diluting,  yet  when  the  difeafe  has 
been  long  protra&ed,  and  the  patient  is  greatly 

* Midwives  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in  adminiftering  vomits 
or  purges  to  women  in  child- bed.  I have  known  a woman,  who 
was  recovering  extremely  well,  thrown  into  the  moll  imminent 
danger,  by  a ftrong  purge  which  was  given  her  by  an  officious 
midwife. 
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fpent  by  evacuations,  it  will  be  necefifary  to  fup- 
port  her  with  nourifhing  diet  and  generous  cor- 
dials. 

It  was  obferved  that  this  fever,  after  continuing 
for  fome  time,  often  acquires  a putrid  form.  In 
this  cafe  the  Peruvian  bark  muft  be  given,  either 
by  itfelf,  or  joined  with  cordials,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  As  the  bark  in  fubftance  will  be 
apt  to  purge,  it  may  be  given  in  decodtion  or  in- 
fufion,  mixed  with  the  tindlure  of  rofes,  or  other 
gentle  aftringents ; or,  a fcruple  of  the  extract  of 
bark  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon- 
water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and  ten  drops 
of  laudanum,  may  be  made  into  a draught,  and. 
given  every  lecond,  third,  or  fourth  hour,  as  fhall 
be  found  neceffary. 

When  the  ftomach  will  not  bear  any  kind  of 
nourifhment,  the  patient  may  be  fupported  for 
fome  time  by  clyfters  of  beef-tea,  or  chicken- 
water. 

To  avoid  this  fever,  every  woman  in  child-bed 
ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  eafy  ; her  food  Ihould 
be  light  and  Ample,  and  her  bed-chamber  cool, 
and  properly  ventilated.  There  is  not  anything 
more  hurtful  to  a woman  in  this  fituation  than  be- 
ing kept  too  warm.  She  ought  not  to  have  her 
body  bound  too  tight,  nor  to  rife  too  foon  from 
bed,  after  delivery;  catching  cold  is  alfo  to  be 
avoided ; and  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs. 

To  prevent  the  milk-fever,  the  breads  ought  to 
be  frequently  drawn;  and  if  they  are  filled  previ- 
ous to  the  onfet  of  a fever,  they  fhould,  upon  its 
firft  appeal ance,  be  drawn,  to  prevent  the  milk, 
from  becoming  acrid,  and  its  being  abforbed  in 
this  itate.  Coftivenefs  is  likewife  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  be  bed  effefted  by  the  ufe  of  mild  clyfters 
and  a laxative  diet. 


We 
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Aal!  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child-bed 
women  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above  all 
things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women,  whofe 
circumftances  oblige  them  to  quit  their  bed  too 
foon,  often  contract  difeales  from  cold,  of  which 
they  never  recover.-  It  is  pity  the  poor  are  not 
better  taken  care  of  in  this  fituatfon. 

But  the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greateft 
hazard  from  too  much  heat.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  a bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condud  muff  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  obliging  women  to 
keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  likewif  a 
very  common  cauie  of  catching  cold.  All  churcaes 
are  damp,  and  mod  of  them  cold  ; confequently 
they  are  the  very  worft  places  to  which  a woman 
can  go  to  make  her  fir  ft  vifit,  after  having  been 
confined  in  a warm  room  for  a month. 

i 

• * 

OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrennefs  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeales  of  females,  as  few  married  wo- 
men who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  ftate  of 
health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufcs,  as 
high  living,  grief,  relaxation,  See.  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  an  obftrudion  or  irregularity  of  the  men- 
ftrual  flux. 

It  is  very  certain  that  high  living  vitiates  the 
humours,  and  prevents  fecundity.  We  feldom 
find  a barren  woman  among  the  labouring  poor, 
while  nothing  is  more  common  among  the  rich  and 
affluent.  The  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  pro- 
lific in  proportion  to  their  poverty;  and  it  would 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  adduce  many  inftances  of  wo- 
men. 
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men,  who,  by  being  reduced  to  live  entirely  upon 
a milk  and  vegetable  diet,  have  conceived  and 
brought  forth  children,  though  they  never  had 
any  before.  Would  the  rich  ule  the  fame  fort  of 
food  and  exercife  as  the  better  fort  of  peafants, 
they  would  feldom  have  caufe  to  envy  their  poor 
vaffals  and  dependants  the  blefiing  of  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring,  while  they  pine  in  forrow 
for  the  want  of  even  a fingle  heir  to  their  extenfive 
domains. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  folids;  a Bate  highly  unfavourable  to 
procreation.  To  remove  this,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  following  courfe  : Firft,  fufficient  exer- 
cife in  the  open  air;  fecondly,  a diet  confiding 
chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables*;  thirdly,  the  ufe 
of  aftringent  medicines,  as  ffceel,  allum,  dragon’s 
blood,  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  Spaw  or  Tunbridge 
waters,  Peruvian  bark,  &c, ; and  laftly,  above  all, 
the  cold  bath. 

Barrennels  is  often  the  confequence  of  grief, 
fudden  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  paffions  which 
tend  to  obftrud  the  menftrual  flux.  When  bar- 
rennefs  is  fulpefled  to  proceed  from  affedlions  of 
the  mind,  the  perl'on  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cheerful  as  poffible ; all  difagreeable  objects  are  to 
be  avoided,  and  every  method  taken  to  amufe  and 
entertain  the  fancy. 


" Dr.  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  oftner  the  fault 
of  the  male  than  of  the  female,  and  ftrongly  recommends  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter;  addins? 
that  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the  Milk-doftor  of 
Croydon,  had  brought  fundry  opulent  families  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 

a*  h?re  !everal  f,nc  ‘I'”'1™".  bx  keeping  both  parent, , for 
a ccnfiderabi?  time,  to  a milk  and  vegetable;  diet. 
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CHAP,  XLIX. 

DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

% fi  ISER  ABLE  indeed  is  the  lot  of  man  in  the 
Hate  of  infancy  ! He  comes  into  the  world 
more  helplefs  than  any  other  animal,  and  Hands 
much  longer  in  need  of  the  protedtion  and  care  of 
his  parents  ; but  alas ! this  care  is  not  always  be- 
llowed upon  him ; and  when  it  is,  he  often  luffers 
as  much  from  improper  management  as  he  would 
have  done  from  negledl.  Hence  the  officious  care 
of  parents,  nurfes,  and  midwives,  becomes  one 
of  the  moH  fruitful  fources  of  the  dilorders  of  in- 
fants *. 

It  muH  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  perfon, 
that  the  HrH  dileafes  of  infants  arife  chiefly  from 
their  bowels.  Nor  is  this  in  the  leafl  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  they  are  in  a manner  poifoned  with 
indigeflible  drugs  and  improper  diet  as  loon  as  they 
come  into  the  world.  Every  thing  that  the  flo- 
mach  cannot  digefl  may  be  confidered  as  a poifon 
and  unlefs  it  can  be  thrown  up,  or  voided  by 
Hool,  it  muff  occaflon  flcknels,  gripes,  fpafmodic 

* Of  the  officious  and  ill-judged  care  of  midwives,  we  ffiall . 
adduce  only  one  inkance,  viz.  the  common  practice  of  torturing 
infants  by  fqueezing  their  breaks,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  as  they 
call  it.  Though  a fmall  quantity  of  moiiiure  is  generally  found 
in  the  brealts  of  infants,  yet,  as  they  are  certainly  not  intended 
to.  give  luck,  this  ought  never  to  be  drawn  off.  I have  feen  this 
cruel  operation  bring  on  hardnefs,  inflammation,  and  fuppuia- 
tion  of  the  breaks;  but  never  knew  any  ill  confequences  from  its 
being  omitted.  When  the  breaks  are  hard,  the  only  application 
that  we  would  recommend  is  a foft  poultice,  or  a little  of  the 
diachylon  plalter,  fpread  thin  upon  a bit  of  fofc  leather,  about 
the  fize  of  haif  a crown,  and  applied  over  each  nipple.  1 helc 
may  be  fuffered  to  continue  till  the  hardnefs  dii'appears. 

affections 
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afFeCtions  of  the  bowels,  or  what  the  good  wo- 
men call  inward  fits,  and  at  laft  convulfions  and 
death. 

As  thefe  fymptoms  evidently  arife  from  fome- 
what  that  irritates  the  inteftines,  doubtlefs  the  pro- 
per method  of  cure  muft  be  to  expel  it  as  foon  as 
poffible.  The  mod  fafe  and  effectual  method  of 
doing  this  is  by  gentle  vomits.  Five  or  fix  grains 
of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  mixed  in 
two  table-fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with 
a little  fugar.  A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  given 
to  the  infant  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates ; or,  what  will  more  certainly  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe,  a grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  diffolved  in 
three  ounces  of  water,  fweetened  with  a little  fyrup, 
and  given  as  above.  Thofe  who  are  not  fond  of» 
ufmg  the  emetic  tartar,  may  give  fix  or  feven  drops 
of  the  antimonial  wine,  in  a tea-fpoonful  of  water 
or  thin  gruel.  Small  dofes  of  the  ipecacuanha  will 
be  found  more  gentle  than  any  of  the  above,  and 
ought  to  be  preferred. 

Thefe  medicines  will  not  only  cleanfe  the  fto- 
mach,  but  will  generally  likewile  open  the  body. 
Should  this  however  not  happen,  and  if  the  child 
be  coftive,  fome  gentle  purge  will  be  neceffary : 
for  this  purpofe,  iome  manna  and  pulp  of  caffia 
may  be  diffolved  in  boiling  water,  and  given  in 
fmall  quantities  till  it  operates;  or,  what  will  an- 
fwer rather  better,  a few  grains  of  magnefia  c.lba  may 
be  mixed  in  any  kind  of  food  that  is  given  to  the 
child,  and  continued  till  it  has  the  defired  effcCt. 
If  thefe  medicines  be  properly  adminiftered,  and  the 
child’s  belly  and  limbs  frequently  rubbed  with  a 
warm  hand  before  the  fire,  they  will  feldom  fail  to 
relieve  thofe  affeCtions  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels 
from  which  infants  fuffer  fo  much. 

Thefe  general  directions  include  moil  of  what 
can  be  done  for  relieving  the  internal  diforders  of 

^ n infants. 
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infants.  They  will  likewife  go  a confiderable  way 
•in  alleviating  rhofe  which  appear  externally,  as  the 
rafh,  gum , or  fellon , &c.  Thefe,  as  was  formerly 
obferved,  a t principally  owing  to  too  hot  a regi- 
men, and  conlequently  will  be  mod  commonly  re- 
lieved by  gentle  evacuations.  Indeed,  evacuations 
of  one  kind  or  other  conditute  a principal  part  of 
the  medicine  of  infants,  and  will  feldom,  if  admi- 
nidered  with  prudence,  in  any  of  their  dileafes,  fail 
to  give  relief. 

OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant 
are  filled  with  a blackilh- coloured  matter  of  the 
confidence  of  fyrup,  commonly  called  the  meco- 
nium. This  is  generally  paffed  ioon  after  the  birth, 
by  the  mere  effort  of  Nature;  in  which  cale  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medi- 
cine. But  if  it  Ihould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficient- 
ly  carried  off,  a little  manna  or  magnefia  alba  may 
be  given,  as  mentioned  above;  or,  if  thefe  ihould 
not  be  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of  whey,  fweet- 
ened  with  a little  honey,  or  raw  fugar,  will  anfwer 
the  purpofe. 

The  mod  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  atfird 
of  a purgative  quality.  Were  children  allowed  to 
fuck  as  foon  as  they  (hew  an  inclination  foi  the 
bread,  they  would  feldom  have  occafion  for  medi- 
cines to  difcharge  the  meconium ; but  even  where 
this  is  not  allowed,  they  ought  never  to  have 
daubs  of  fyrup,  oils,  and  other  indigellible  ltuit, 
crammed  down  their  throats. 
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THE  APHTHA  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphthae  are  little  whitifh  ulcers  affe&ing  the 
whole  infide  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat,  and 
ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach  through 
the  whole  inteftinal  canal;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
fant’s life. 

If  the  aphthae  are  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid,  few 
in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  oft,  they 
are  not  dangerous;  but  if  opake,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they  ought  to  be 
dreaded. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  aphthae  owe  their 
origin  to  acid  humours  ; we  have  reafon  however  to 
believe,  they  are  more  frequently  owing  to  too  hoc 
a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and  child.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is  not  dofed  with 
wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or  fome  other  hot 
and  inflaming  liquors,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  born. 
It  is  well  known  that  thefe  will  occafion  inflamma- 
tory diforders  even  in  adults  ; is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  they  fhould  heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies 
of  infants,  and  fet  as  it  were  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion  on  a blaze  ? 

The  moft  proper  medicines  for  the  aphthae,  are 
vomits,  fuch  as  have  been  already  recommended, 
and  gentle  laxatives.  Five  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
half  a drachm  of  magncfia  alba  may  be  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  fix  dofes,  one  of  which 
may  be  given  to  the  infant  every  four  or  five  hours 
till  they  operate.  Thefe  powders  may  either  be 
given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the  fyrup 
of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is 
found  necefiary  to  keep  the  body  open.  It  is  com- 
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mon  in  this  cafe  to  adminifter  calomel  ; but  as  that 
medicine  fometimes  occafions  gripes,  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  given  to  infants  with  caution. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for  gar- 
gling the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; but  it  is 
Hot  eafy  to  apply  thefe  in  very  young  infants;  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  nurfe  to  rub 
the  child’s  mouth  frequently  with  a little  borax  and 
honey;  or  with  the  following  mixture : Take  fine 
honey  an  ounce,  borax  a drachm,  burnt  alum  half 
a drachm,  rofe-water  two  drachms;  mix  them  to- 
gether. A very  proper  application  in  this  cafe,  is 
a folution  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
eight  ounces  of  barley-water.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft 
xag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 

OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being  for  the  moft  part  of 
an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon  the 
itomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  way  difor- 
dered.  Hence  moft  difeafes  of  children  are  ac- 
companied with  evident  figns  of  acidity,  as  green 
{tools,  gripes,  &c.  Thefe  appearances  have  in- 
duced many  to  believe,  that  all  the  difeafes  of  chil- 
dren were  owing  to  an  acid  abounding  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ; but  whoever  confiders  the  mat- 
ter attentively,  will  find  that  thefe  fymptoms  of 
acidity  are  oftner  the  effed  than  the  caufe  of  their 
dileafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended,  that  the  food  of  chil- 
dren fliould  be  acefcent  ; and  unlefs  the  body  be 
difordered,  or  the  digeftion  hurt,  from  fome  other 
caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acefcent 

quality  of  their  food  is  lcldom  injurious  to  them. 
^ la  Acidity, 
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Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of  diforders 
in  children,  and,  as  it  is  fometimes  a troublefome 
one,  we  fhall  point  out  the  method  of  relieving 
it. 

When  green  {tools,  gripes,  purgings,  fourfmells, 
&c.  (hew  that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the 
child  ftiould  have  a little  fmall  broth,  with  light 
white  bread  in  it ; and  fhould  have  fufficient  exer- 
cife  in  order  to  promote  the  digeftion.  It  has  been 
cuftomary  in  this  cafe  to  give  the  pearl -julep,  chalk, 
crabs  eyes,  and  other  teftaceous  powders.  Thefe 
indeed,  by  their  abforbent  quality,  may  corredt 
the  acidity;  but  they  are  attended  with  this  incon- 
venience, that  they  are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  bowels, 
and  occafion  coftivenefs,  which  may  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  infant.  For  this  reafon  they  Ihould 
never  be  given  unlefs  mixed  with  purgative  medi- 
cines ; as  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  beft  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  mag- 
nefia  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
rects the  acidity  : by  which  means  it  not  only  re- 
moves the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It 
may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  or  in  a mixture, 
as  recommended  in  the  Appendix  *. 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  dofed  with  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  fhould  have  its  body  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned above;  and  at  the  fame  time  a little  brandy- 
may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm  hand  be- 
fore the  fire.  I have  feldom  feen  this  fail  to  eafe 
the  gripes  of  infants.  If  it  fhould  happen,  how- 
ever, not  to  fucceed,  a little  brandy  or  other  fpi- 
rits  may  be  mixed  with  thrice  the  quantity  of  warm 
water,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  given  frequently  till 

* Sec  Appendix,  Laxative  abforbent  Mixture . 
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the  infant  be  eafier.  Sometimes  a little  pepper- 
mint-water will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well. 

GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

Thefe  are  very  troublefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and  in 
other  parts  that  are  moiftened  by  the  lweat  or 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure,  ow- 
ing to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  moft  effedtual  means 
of  preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cold  water,  to  change  the  linen  often, 
and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  relpedts 
thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient,  the 
excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  abforbent 
or  drying  powders ; as  burnt  hartlhorn,  tutty, 
chalk,  crabs  claws  prepared,  and  the  like.  When 
the  parts  affedted  are  very  fore,  and  tend  to  a real 
ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little  fugar  of 
lead  to  the  powders  ; or  to  anoint  the  place  with 
the  camphorated  ointment.  If  the  parts  be  wafhed 
with  fpring-water,  in  which  a little  white  vitriol 
has  been  diflolved,  it  will  dry  and  heal  them  very 
powerfully.  One  of  the  belt  applications  for  this 
purpofe,  is  to  difiolve  fome  fuller’s  earth  in  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  hot  water  ; and  after  it  has  flood 
till  it  is  cold,  to  rub  it  gently  upon  the  galled  parts 
once  or  twice  a-day. 

STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE. 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up  with 
a grofs  mucus,  which  prevents  their  bre^"§ 
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freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
fuck  or  fwallow. 

Some  in  this  cafe  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol  diffoived  in  half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  filtered,  to  he  ap- 
plied now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a linen  rag. 
Wedelius  fays.  If  two  grains  of  white  vitriol,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  elaterium,  be  dtfiblved  in  -half 
an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and  applied  to  fhe_ 
nofe,  as  above  direded,  that  it  brings  away  the  mu- 
cus without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; but 
I have  never  found  any  thing  necefiary,  betides  rub- 
bing the  nofe  at  bed-time  with  a little  fweet  oil,  or 
frelh  butter.  This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders 
the  breathing  more  free  *. 

OF  VOMITING. 

From  the  delicate  ftate  of  children,  and  the  great 
fenfibility  of  their  organs,  a vomiting  or  loofenefs 
may  be  induced  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach  or  inteftines,  Hence  thefe 
diforders  are  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life  They 
are  feidom  however  dangerous,  and  ought  never 
to  be  confidered  as  dileafes,  unlefs  when  they  are 
violent,  or  continue  fo  long  as  to  exhauft  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient. 

Vomiting  may  be  excited  by  an  over-quantity  of 
food  ; by  food  that  is  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  irritate 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  too  much  ; or  bv  the  fen- 
ftbility  of  the  nerves  being  fo  much  increased  as  to 

* Some  nurfes  remove  this  complaint  by  funking  the  child's 
nofe.  This  is  by  no  means  a cleanly  operation;  buc  .viva 
nurfes  have  the  relolution  to  doit,  1 am  far  from  ditcouraguiir 
the  practice. 

N n 4 render 
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render  them  unable  to  bear  the  llimulusof  even  the 
mildeft  element. 

. When  vomiting  is  occafioned  by  too  much  food, 
it  ought  to  be  promoted,  as  the  cure  will  depend 
upon  cleanling  the  ftomach,  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a few  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a weak 
lolution  of  emetic  tartar,  as  mentioned  before. 
When  it  is  owing  to  food  of  an  acrid  or  irritating 
quality,  the  diet  ought  to  be  changed,  and  aliment 
of  a milder  nature  lubftituted  in  its  ftead. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  an  increafed  de- 
gree of  fenfibility,  or  too  great  an  irritability  of 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  fuch  medicines  as  have 
a tendency  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  that  organ,  and 
to  abate  its  fenfibility,  muft  be  ufed.  The  firft  of 
thefe  intentions  may  be  anfwered  by  a flight  infu- 
fion  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  rhubarb  and  orange-peel;  and  the  fecond  by 
the  ialine  draughts,  to  which  a few  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  occafionally  added. 

In  obftinate  vomitings  the  operation  of  internal 
medicines  may  be  aflifted  by  aromatic  fomenta- 
tions made  with  wine,  applied  warm  to  the  pit  of 
the  ftomach  ; or  the  ufe  of  the  ftomach-plafter, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  Theriacn. 


OF  A LOOSENESS. 

A loofenefs  may  generally  be  reckoned  falutary 
when  the  ftools  are  lour,  flimy,  green,  or  curdled. 
It  is  not  the  difcharge,  but  the  production  of  fuch 
ftools,  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  Even  where 
the  purging  is  thin  and  watery,  it  ought  not  to  be 
checked  too  fuddenly,  as  it  often  proves  critical, 
efpecially  when  the  child  has  caught  cold,  or  an 
eruption  on  the  fkin  has  difappeared.  Sometimes 
an  evacuation  of  this  kind\fucceeds  a humid  ftate 
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of  the  atmofphere,  in  which  cafe  it  may  alfo  prove 
of  advantage,  by  carrying  off  a quantity  of  watery 
humours,  which  would  otherwife  tend  to  relax  the 
habit. 

As  the  principal  intention  of  the  cure  of  a loofe- 
nefs  is  to  evacuate  the  offending  matter,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  give  the  patient  a gentle  vomit  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, and  afterwards  to  exhibit  fmall  and  fre- 
quent dofes  of  rhubarb  ; interpofing  abforbent  me- 
dicines, to  mitigate  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
The  beft  purge,  however,  in  this  cafe,  is  magnefia 
alba.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  abforbent  and  laxa- 
tive, and  operates  without  exciting  gripes. 

The  antimonial  wine,  which  a£ts  both  as  an 
emetic  and  purge,  is  alfo  an  excellent  medicine  in 
this  cafe.  By  being  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be 
proportioned  to  the  weakeft  conftitution  ; and,  not 
being  difagreeable  to  the  palate,  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  oqjtafion  requires.  Even  one 
dofe  will  frequently  mitigate  the  difeafe,  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  ufe  of  abforbents.  If,  however, 
the  patient’s  ftrength  will  permit,  the  medicine 
ought  to  be  repeated  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till 
the  ftools  begin  to  affume  a more  natural  appear- 
ance; afterwards  a longer  fpace  may  be  allowed  to 
intervene  'Between  the  dofes.  When  it  is  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  medicine  frequently,  the  dofe  ou^ht 
always  to  be  a little  increafed,  as  its  efficacy  is  <y<z~ 
nerally  diminiffied  by  ufe. 

Some,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a loofenefs 
fly  immediately  to  the  ufe  of  abforbent  medicines 
and  aftringents.  If  thefe  be  adminiftered  before 
the  offending  humours  are  difcharged,  though  the 
difeafe  may  appear  to  be  mitigated  for  a little  time, 
it  foon  afterwards  breaksforth  with  greater  violence, 
and  often  proves  fatal.  After  proper  evacuations, 

wreycr>  1 ie^e  medicines  may  be  adminiftered  with 
conliderable  advantage. 


Should 
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Should  any  gripings  or  redleffnefs  remain  after 
the  ftomach  and  bowels  have  been  cleanfed,  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  given  in 
a little  Ample  cinnamon-water,  three  or  four  times 
a-day  till  thefe  fymptoms  have  ceafed. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  never  to 
be  dried  up  but  with  the  greated  caution.  They 
tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hurtful  hu- 
mours, which,  if  retained,  might  produce  fatal 
diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
improper  food  and  negled  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a 
child  be  duffed  at  all  hours  with  food  that  its  do- 
mach  is  not  able  to  diged,  fuch  food,  not  being 
properly  aflimilated,  indead  of  nourifhing  the  body, 
fills  it  with  grofs  humours.  Thefe  mud  either 
break  out  in  form  of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or 
remain  in  the  body,  and  occafion  fevers  and  other 
internal  diforders.  That  negled  of  cleanlinefs  is  a 
very  general  caufe  of  eruptive  diforders,  mud  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  The  children  of  the  poor, 
and  of  all  who  defpife  cleanlinefs,  are  almod  con- 
flantly  found  to  fwarm  with  vermin,  and  are 
generally  covered  with  the  fcab,  itch,  and  other 
eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effed  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  medi- 
cines will  be  neceflfary.  When  they  are  applied, 
the  body  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  kept  open, 

and  cold  is  carefully  to  be  avoided.  We  know  no 

medicine 
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medicine  that  is  more  fafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous 
eruptions  than  fulphur,  provided  it  be  prudently 
uled.  A little  of  the  flour  of  fulphur  may  be  mixed 
with  frefh  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s  lard,  and  the  parts 
affedled  frequently  touched  with  it. 

The  moft  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  incident 
to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis,  or  fcabbed  head, 
and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed  head  is  often  exceed- 
ing difficult  to  cure,  and  fometimes  indeed  the 
cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  I have  fre- 
quently known  children  feized  with  internal  difor- 
ders,  of  which  they  died  foon  after  their  fcabbed 
heads  had  been  healed  by  the  application  of  drying 
medicines  *.  The  cure  ought  always  firft  to  be  at- 
tempted by  keeping  the  head  very  clean,  cutting 
off  the  hair,  combing  and  brufhing  away  the  fcabs, 
&c.  If  this  is  not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be 
ffiaved  once  a-week,  waffied  daily  with  loap  fuds, 
and  gently  anointed  with  a liniment  made  of  train 
oil  eight  ounces,  red  precipitate,  in  fine  powder, 
one  drachm.  And  if  there  be  proud  flefh,  it  ffiould 
be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol,  fprinkled 
with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe  things  are 

* I fome  time  ago  favv  a very  ftriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubfticuting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and 
wholefome  food,  in  the  Foundling  Hofpital  at  Ackworth,  where 
the  children  were  grievoufly  afflicted  with  fcabbed  heads  and 
other  cutaneous  diforders.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that 
very  little  attention  was  paid  either  to  the  propriety  or  foundnefs 
of  their  provifions,  and  that  cleanlinefs  was  totally  neglected  ; 
accordingly  it  was  advifed  that  they  (hould  have  more  wholefome 
food,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  clean.  This  advice,  however, 
was  not  followed.  It  was  too  troublefomc  to  the  fervants,  fu- 
perintendants,  &c.  The  bufinefs  was  to  be  done  by  medicine; 
which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other  internal  diforders  imme- 
diately appeared,  and  at  length  a putrid  dyfentery,  which  proved 
fo  infectious,  that  it  carried  off  a great  many  of  the  children, 
and  fpread  over  a confiderable  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country, 

doing, 
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doing,  the  patient  muft  be  confined  to  a regular 
light  diet,  the  body  fhould  be  kept  gently  open ; 
and  cold,  as  far  as  poflible,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from  flopping  this 
difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecially  in  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  to  make  an  ififue  in  the  neck  or 
arm,  which  may  be  kept  open  till  the  patient  be- 
comes more  ftrong,  and  the  conflitution  be  fome- 
what  mended. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the  feet 
or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and  after- 
wards fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are  cold, 
inftead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  themfelves  gra- 
dually, they  run  to  the  fire.  This  occafions  a Hid- 
den rarefadlion  of  the  humours,  and  an  infarction 
of  the  veflels ; which  being  often  repeated,  the 
veflels  are  at  lafl  over-diflended,  and  forced  to 
give  way. 

To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  Hidden  heat  muft  , 
be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin  to  look 
red  and  fwell,  the  patient  ought  to  be  purged,  and 
to  have  the  affeCted  parts  frequently  rubbed  with 
muftard  and  brandy,  or  i'omething  of  a warming  na- 
ture. They  ought  likewife  to  be  covered  with  flan- 
nel, and  kept  warm  and  dry.  Some  apply  warm 
afhes  between  cloths  to  the  fwelled  parts,  which 
frequently  help  to  reduce  them.  When  there  is  a 
fore,  it  muft  be  drefied  with  Turner’s  cerate,  the 
ointment  of  tutty,  the  plafter  of  cerus,  or  fome 
other  drying  ointment.  Thefe  fores  are  indeed 
troublefome,  but  feldom  dangerous.  They  ge- 
nerally heal  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather  fets  in. 


■\ 
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Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with  this 
difeale,  which,  if  not  quickly  relieved,  proves  mor- 
tal. It  is  known  by  various  names  in  different 
parts  of  Britain.  On  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  it 
is  called  the  croup.  On  the  weft  they  call  it  the 
chock  or  fluffing.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where 
I have  obferved  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the 
rifling  ofl  the  lights . It  feems  to  be  a fpecies  of  afthma , 
attended  with  very  acute  and  violent  catarrhal 
iymptoms. 

This  difeafe  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft, 
and  in  low  marfhy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  fome- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much  ex- 
pofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through  the  day. 
Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  fhoes,  wet  clothes,  or 
any  thing  that  obftructs  the  perfpiration,  may  oc- 
cafion  the  croup. 

It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfc,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a pe- 
culiar kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a confiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  fharp  and 
fhnll,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  fiufhed,  though 
fometimes  it'  is  of  a livid  colour.  ° 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms,  his  feet  fnould  immediately  be  put  into  warm 
water.  He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled*,  and  to 
have  a laxative  clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  He  fhould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the 


f.H  kV*1*  d,f<?afe  blee.di,n£  Is  not  always  proper ; but  in  very 
full  habits  « mu  It  certainly  be  of  ufe.  F y 
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fleams  of  warm  water  and  vinegar;  or  an  emol- 
lient deco£tion,  and  emollient  cataplafms  or  fo- 
mentations may  be  applied  round  his  neck.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  abate,  a bliftering  plailer  mu(l  be 
applied  round  the  neck,  or  between  the  fhoulders, 
and  the  child  may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful 
of  the  following  julep:  Take  penny-royal  water 
three  ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  balfamic  fyrup, 
each  one  ounce,  mix  them  together. 

Afafcetida  is  found  to  have  a good  effettin  this 
cafe.  It  may  be  both  given  in  form  of  clyfter, 
and  taken  by  the  mouth.  Two  drachms  of  afa- 
fcetida  may  be  diffolved  in  one  ounce  of  Minde- 
rerus’s  fpirit,  and  three  ounces  of  penny-royal  wa- 
ter. A table-fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be 
given  every  hour,  or  oftner,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach  be  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  child  cannot  be 
brought  to  take  this  medicine,  two  drachms  of  the 
afafcetida  may  be  dilfolved  in  a common  clyfter, 
and  adminiftered  'every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the 
violence  of  the  difeafe  abates  *. 

To  prevent  a return  of  the  diforder,  all  thole 
things  which  occafion  it  muft  be  carefully  avoided ; 


* I was  lately  favoured  with  a letter  from  Dr.  William  Turn- 
bull  in  London,  a phyfician  of  great  experience,  and  who,  from 
his  former  fituation  on  the  north-eaft  coafl  of  England,  had  many 
opportunities  of  obl'erving  the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  ot  this 
dangerous  difeafe.  I am  forry  the  letter  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
fer tfd  at  length;  but  as  the  Doftor’s  fent.ments  differ  very  little 
from  my  own,  this  misfortune  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted.  The 
Doftor  indeed  obferves,  that  he  never  found  bhilering  of  any 
fervice.;  but  recommends  cataplafms  of  garlic,  c“nJPhor»a" 
Venice  treacle,  to  be  applied  both  to  the  throat  and  foies  of  the 
feet.  He  likewife  recommends  bolufes  of  camphor,  caftor,  va- 
lerian root,  fait  of  hartfhorn,  and  mutk  adapted  to  the  age, 
ftrength,  &c.  of  the  patient:  after  which  he  advifes  two > fpoon- 

fuls  of  the  following  decodion: -Take  ot  garlic  and  dilhlloi 
vinegar  each  an  ounce,  hyfop-water  eight  ounces;  beat  up  ne 
Ingredients  together,  gr.du.Il,  miring  the  w.ter  end  add.ng 
three  ounces  ot  honey.  Let  the  whole  be  fimmered  o\ei  a 6 
fire,  ami  afterwards  drained  for  ufe,  ^ 
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as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp,  eafterly  winds,  &c.  Chil- 
dren who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  thisdifeafe, 
or  whofe  conftitutions  feem  to  difpofe  them  to  it, 
ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  regulated  ; all 
food  that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  digeftion,  and  all 
crude,  raw,  tralhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoided.  They 
ought  likewife  to  have  a drain  -constantly  kept  open 
in  fome  part  of  their  body,  by  means  of  a feton  or 
iflue.  I have  fometimes  known  a Burgundy-pitch 
plafter,  worn  continually  between  the  Ihoulders  for 
feveral  years,  have  a very  happy  effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 


OF  TEETHING. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth  part 
of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  proceed- 
ing from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous  parts  of 
the  jaws,  occafioning  inflammations,  fevers,  con- 
vulsions, gangrenes,  &c.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  in 
a great  meafure  owing  to  the  great  delicacy  and 
exquifite  lenflbility  of  the  nervous  fyftem  at  this 
time  of  life,  which  is  too  often  increased  by  an  ef- 
feminate education.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
children  who  are  delicately  brought  up,  always 
Suffer  mod  in  teething,  and  often  fall  by  conyul- 
five  diforders. 

About  the  fixth  or  Seventh  month  the  teeth  ge- 
nerally begin  to  make  their  appearance  j firft,  The 
incifores , or  fore-teeth  j next,  the  canini,  or  dog- 
teeth; and,  laflly,  the  molares,  or  grinders.  About 
the  ieventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet;  and  about 
i the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders,  called  dentes 
\Japientia , the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
1 flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs.  When 
the  teething  is  difficult,  efpecially  when  the  dog- 

' teeth 
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teeth  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  gum3, 
the  child  has  ftartings  in  his  fleep,  tumours  of  the 
gums,  watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thrufb, 
lever,  difficult  breathing,  and  convolfions. 

Difficult  teething  requires  nearly  the  fame  treat- 
ment as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  body  be 
bound,  it  muft  be  opened  either  by  emollient  clyf- 
ters  or  gentle  purgatives;  as  manna,  magnefia  alba, 
rhubarb,  fenna,  or  the  like.  The  food  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  finall  quantity;  the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or 
of  the  lime-tree  flowers  ; to  which  about  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  high,  bleeding  will  be  neceffary  ; 
but  this  in  very  young  children  ought  always  to  be 
fparingly  performed.  It  is  an  evacuation  which 
they  bear  the  word:  of  any.  Purging,  vomiting, 
or  fweating,  agree  much  better  with  them,  and  are 
generally  more  beneficial.  Harris,  however,  ob- 
ferves,  that,  when  an  inflammation  appears,  the 
phyfician  will  labour  in  vain,  if  the  cure  be  not  be- 
gun with  applying  a leech  under  each  ear.  If  the 
child  be  feized  with  convulfion-fits,  a bliftering- 
pl after  may  be  applied  between  the  fhoulders,  or 
one  behind  each  ear. 

Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
teething,  he  never  found  any  remedy  fo  effectual 
as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorn 
in  a fpoonful  of  Ample  water,  or  other  convenient 
vehicle,  given  every  four  hours*  a he  number  of 
dofes  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have  often  pre- 
fcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but  always  round 
a larger  dofe  neceffary.  It  may  be  given  from  five 
drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child,  and,  when  coftiyenefs  does  not  for- 
bid it,  three  or  four  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
added  to  each  dofe. 
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in  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children 
are  cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a fma'll  Burgundy- 
pitch  plafter  between  their  fhoulders.  This  generally 
eafes  the  tickling  cough  which  attends  teething,  and 
is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs  application.  When  the 
teeth  are  cut  with  difficulty,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
on  during  the  whole  time  of  teething.  It  may  be 
enlarged  as  occafion  requires,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
newed, at  lead  once  a fortnight. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
bing  the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ; but  front 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  ufed,  we  would  recommend  a 
little  fine  honeys  which  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the 
finger  three  or  four  times  a- day.  Children  are  ge- 
nerally at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they 
get  into  their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought 
never  to  be  without  fomewhat  that  will  yield  a little 
to  the  preffure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of  bread* 
a wax-candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or  fuch 
like. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have  fel- 
dom  known  it  of  any  great  benefit.  In  obftinate 
cafes,  however,  it  ought  to  be  tried.  It  may  be 
performed  by  the  finger-nail,  the  edge  of  a fix- 
penny  piece  that  is  worn  thin,  or  any  fharp  body 
which  Can  be  with  fafety  introduced  into  the  mouth* 
but  the  lancet,  in  a fkilful  hand,  is  certainly  the 
mofc  proper. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult,  pa- 
rents ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s  food 
be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their  nerves  be 
braced  by  fufficient  exercife  without  doors,  the  uf<2 
of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  W^ere  thefe  things  duly  re- 
garded, they  would  have  a much  better  effed  than 
teething  necklaces , or  other  nonfenfical  amulets  worn 
for  that  purpofe. 
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''This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  between 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  appeared 
firft  in  England  about  the  time  when  manufadtures 
began  to  flourilh,  and  (till  prevails  molt  in  towns 
where  the  inhabitants  follow  fedentary  employ- 
ments, by  which  means  they  negledt  either  to  take 
‘proper  exercife  themfelves,  or  to  give  it  to  their 
children. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  is  dif- 

eafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  relaxed  habit, 
who  negledt  exercife,  and  live  upon  weak  watery 
diet,  can  neither  be  expedted  to  bring  forth  ftrong 
and  healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to  nurfe  them, 
after  they  are  brought  forth.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  children  of  fuch  women  generally  die  of 
the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  confumptions,  or  fuch 
like  difeafes.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  the 
decline  of  life,  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been 
often  affedted  with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their 
youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  or 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough, . &c.  dif- 
pofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either 
too  weak  and  watery,  or  lo  vilcid  that  the  fto- 

mach  cannot  digeft  it.  . 

Bad  nurfing  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  dileale. 
When  the  nurle  is  either  diieafed,  or  has  not  enough 
of  milk  to  nourifh  the  child,  it  cannot  thrive.  But 
children  fuffer  ofcner  by  want  of  care  in  nurfes  than 

want  of  food.  Allowing  an  infant  to  lie  or  fit  too 
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much)  or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its 
clothes,  has  the  mod  pernicious  effedts. 

The  want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
children  in  this  refpedt.  When  a nurle  lives  in  a 
clofe  fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  con- 
fined, and  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  it  will  hardly  efcape  this  dileale. 
A healthy  child  Ihould  always  be  in  motion,  un- 
lefs  when  afleep ; if  it  be  fullered  to  lie,  or  fit, 
inftead  of  being  tolled  and  dandled  about,  it  will 
not  thrive.  1 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe  the  child’s  fielh  grows  foft  and  flabby  ; its 
ftrength  is  diminilhed  ; it  lofes  its  wonted  cheer- 
fulnei’s,  looks  more  grave  and  compoled  than  is 
natural  for  its  age,  and  does  not  chufe  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  parts  3 the  face  appears  full,  and 
the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards  the  bones  be- 
gin to  be  affedted,  elpecially  in  the  more  foft  and 
fpungy  parts.  Hence  the  wrifts  and  ancles  become 
thicker  than  ufual ; the  fpine  or  back  bone  puts  on 
an  unnatural  fhape;  the  breaft  is  likewife  often  de- 
formed ; and  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow 
crooked.  All  thefe  fymptoms  vary  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally 
quick,  but  feeble  j the  appetite  and  digeflion  for 
the  moll  part  bad  j the  teeth  come  {lowly  and  with 
difficulty,  and  they  often  rot  and  fall  out  after- 
wards. Ricketty  children  generally  have  great 
acutenefs  of  mind,  and  an  underfunding  above 
their  years.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  their  being 
more  in  the  company  of  adults  than  other  children, 
or  to  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  brain,  is 
not  material. 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  at- 

tended with  evident  figns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxa- 
tion. our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mult  be  to  brace 
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and  ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digef- 
tion  and  the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe 
important  ends  will  be  belt  anfwered  by  wholefome 
nourifhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of 
the  pati  .it,  open  dry  air,  and  fufflcient  exercife. 
If  the  child  has  a bad  nurfe,  who  either  ncglefts 
her  duty,  or  does  not  underhand  it,  fhe  fhould  be 
changed.  If  the  feafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought 
to  be  kept  warm  ; and  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  cool ; as  fweating  is  apt  to 
weaken  it ; and  too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the 
fame  cffcft.  The  limbs  fhould  be  rubbed  fre- 
quently with  a warm  hand,  and  the  child  kept  as 
cheerful  as  poflible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  dry  and  nourifhing,  as 
good  bread,  roafted  flefh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  beft  bread  j and  pigeons,  pul- 
lets veal,  rabbits,  or  mutton  roafted  or  minced, 
are  the  moft  proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too 
young  for  flefh-mcats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet, 

or  pearl-barley  boiled  with  raifins,  to  which  may 

be  added  a little  wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may 
be  *ood  claret,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  Thofe  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 
the  child  now  and  then  a wine-glafs  of  mild  ale, 

°r  MEDICINE, —Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  he  cured  by  he 
nurfe,  but  feldom  by  the  phyfic.m.  In  children 
of  a‘' crrofs  habit,  gentle  vomits  and  repeated  purges 
of  rhubarb  may  fometimesbe  of  ule,  but  cl'‘^‘d 
feldom  carry  off  the  dileafe;  that  muft  depend 

chiepy  upon’  Rich  things as bri>5 ' |“£ft 
fvftenv.  for  which  purpofe,  belides  tne  o 

mentioned  above,  f wouH  recommend  the  cold 

bath,  especially  in  the  warm  fealon.  t m 
ever  be  tiled  with  prudence,  as  feme  riche  ^ 
dren  cannot  bear  it.  I he  beft  time  tor 
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cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the  child  fliouhi 
be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth  immediately  after  he 
comes  out  of  it.  If  the  child  fliould  be  weakened 
by  the  cold  bath,  it  mud  be  dilcontinued. 

Sometimes  iflues  have  been  found  beneficial  in 
this  difeafe.  They  are  peculiarly  necelTary  for  chil- 
dren who  abound  with  grofs  humours.  An  mruiion 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  wine  or  ale  would  be  of 
fervice,  were  it  poffible  to  bring  children  to  take 
it.  We  might  here  mention  many  other  medicines 
which  have  been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; but 
as  there  is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe  than 
in  neglefting  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to 
pafs  them  over,  and  to  recommend  a propei  ieg>~ 
men  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be  depended  on. 

OF  CONVULSIONS. 

\ 

Though  more  children  are  faid  to  die  of  convul- 
fions  than  of  any  other  dileale,  yet  they  are  for  the 
mod  part  only  a fymptom  of  fame  other  malady. 
Whatever  greatly  irritates  or  ftimulates  the  nerves, 
may  occafion  convulfions.  Hence  infants  whofe 
nerves  are  eafily  affefted,  are  often  thrown  into 
convulfions  by  any  thing  that  irritates  the  alimen-- 
tary  canal  j likewife  by  teething;  ftrait  clothes; 
the  approach  of  the  imall-pox,  mealies,  or  other 
eruptive  difeafes. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  an  irritation  of 
the  ftomach  or  bowels,  whatever  clears  them  of 
their  acrid  contents,  or  renders  thefe  mild  and  in- 
offenfive,  will  generally  perform  a cure : where- 
fore, if  the  child  be  coftive,  the  bed:  way  will  be 
to  begin  with  a clyfter,  and  afterwards  to  give  a 
gentle  vomit,  which  may  be  repeated  occalionally, 
arid  the  body  in  the  mean  time  kept  open  by  gentle 
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doles  of  magnefia  alba , or  fmall  quantities  of  rhu- 
barb mixed  with  the  powder  of  crabs  claws. 

Convulfions  which  precede  the  eruption  of  the 
fmall- pox  or  meafles  generally  go  off  upon  thefe 
making  their  appearance.  The  principal  danger 
in  this  cafe  arifes  from  the  fears  and  apprehenfions 
of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  patient.  Con- 
vulfions  are  very  alarming,  and  fofne  thing  muft  be 
done  to  appeafe  the  affrighted  parents,  nurfes,  &c. 
Hence  the  unhappy  infant  often  undergoes  bleed- 
ing, blitlering,  and  feveral  other  operations,  to  the 
great  danger  of  its  life,  when  a little  time,  bathing 
the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  throwing  in  a mild 
clyfter,  would  have  let  all  to  rights. 

When  convulfion-fits  arife  from  the  cutting  of 
teeth,  befides  gentle  evacuations,  we  would  recom- 
mend bliftering,  and  the  ufe  of  antifpafmodic  me- 
dicines, as  the  tindture  of  foot,  afafeetida,  or  caflor. 
A few  drops  of  any  of  thefe  may  be  mixed  in  a cup 
of  white-wine  whey,  and  given  occafionally. 

When  convulfions  proceed  from  any  external 
caufe,  as  the  preffure  occafioned  by  ftrait  clothes 
or  bandages,  &c.  thefe  ought  immediately  to  be 
removed;  though  in  this  cafe  taking  away  the 
caufe  will  not  always  remove  the  effedt,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  done.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  patient 
will  recover,  as  long  as  the  caufe  which  firft  gave 
rife  to  the  diforder  continues  to  adt. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  convulfions  without 
having  any  complaint  in  the  bowels,  or  fymptoms 
of  teething;  or  any  ralh  or  other  difeharge  which 
has  been  fuddenly  dried  up;  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  brain.  Cafes  of  this  kind, 
however,  happen  but  feldom,  which  is  very  for- 
tunate, as  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  unhappy 
patient.  When  a difeafe  proceeds,  from  an  origin 
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M 1 faulc  in  the  formation  or  ftru&ure  of  the  brain 
iifelf  we  cannot  expedt  that  it  fhould  yield  to  me- 
dicine. But  as  this  is  not  always  the  caufe,  even 
cf  convulfions  which  proceed  immediately  from 
the  brain,  fome  attempts  fliould  be  made  to  re- 
move them.  The  chief  intention  to  be  purlued 
for  this  purpofe,  is  to  make  fome  derivation  from 
the  head,  by  bliftering,  purging,  and  the  like. 
Should  thefe  fail,  iffues  or  fetons  may  be  put  in 
the  neck,  or  between  the  flioulders. 

c 

OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Though  water  in  the  , head,  or  a dropfy  of  the 
brain,  may  affect  adults  as  well  as  children,  yet,  as 
the  latter  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  we 
thought  it  would  be  moft  proper  to  place  it  among 
the  difeafes  of  infants. 

CAUSES. A dropfy  of  the  brain  may  pro- 

ceed from  injuries  done  to  the  brain  itfelf  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like;  it  may  likewile  proceed  from 
an  original  laxity  or  weaknefs  of  the  brain  ; from 
fcirrhous  tumours  or  excrefcences  within  the  fkull ; 
a thin  watery  date  of  the  blood;  a diminifhed 
fecretion  of  urine;  and,  laftly,  from  tedious  and 
lingering  difeafes,  which  wafte  and  confome  the 
patient. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  has  at  firft  the 

appearance  of  a flow  fever;  the  patient  complains 
of  a pain  in  the  crown  of  his  head,  or  over  his  eyes; 
he  fhuns  the  light;  is  fick,  andfometimes  vomits; 
his  pulle  is  irregular  and  generally  low  : though  he 
feems  heavy  and  dull,  yet  he  does  not  fleep:  he  is 
fometimes  delirious,  and  frequently  fees  objedls 
double;  towards  the  end  of  this  commonly  fatal 
difeafe,  the  pulfe  becomes  more  frequent,  the  pu- 
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pils  are  generally  dilated,  the  cheeks  flufhed,  the 
patient  becomes  comatofe,  and  convulfions  en- 
fue. 

MEDICINE. No  medicine  has  hitherto  been 

found  fufHcient  to  carry  off  a dropfy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  laudable,  however,  to  make  fome  attempts, 
as  time  or  chance  may  bring  many  things  to  light, 
of  which  at  prefent  we  have  no  idea.  The  medi- 
cines generally  ufed  are,'  purges  of  rhubarb  or  ja- 
lap with  calomel,  and  bliftering-plafters  applied  to 
the  neck  or  back  part  of  the  head.  To  which  we 
would  beg  leave  to  add  diuretics,  or  medicines 
which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine^  fuch  as  are 
recommended  in  the  common  dropfy.  A difcharge 
from  the  nofe  ought  like  wife  to  be  promoted  by 
caufing  the  patient  to  fnuff  the  powder  of  alarum, 
white  hellebore,  or  the  like. 

Some  practitioners  have  of  late  pretended  to  cure 
this  difeafe  by  the  ufe  of  mercury.  I have  not 
been  fo  happy  as  to  fee  any  inftances  of  a cure  being 
performed  in  a confirmed  dropfy  of  the  brain;  but 
in  fo  defperate  a malady  every  thing  deierves  a trial*. 

* One  reafon  why  this  difeafe  i"s  feldom  or  never  cured,  may 
be,  that  it  is  feldom  known  till  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a 
remedy.  Did  parents  watch  the  firft  fymptoms,  and  call  a phy- 
fjcian  in  due  time,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  fomething  might 
1 be  done.  But  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  yet  fuffidently  known, 
‘‘  and  are  often  miftaken  even  by  phyficians  themfelves.  Of  this, 
1 lately  faw  a itriking  inftance  in  a patient  attended  by  an  emi- 
nent pra&itioner  of  (his  ci?y,  who  had  all  along  miftakcn  th$ 
difeafe  for  teething. 
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OF  SURGERY. 

TO  defcribe  all  the  operations  of  forgery,  and 
to  point  out  the  different  difeales  in  which 
thefe  operations  are  neceffary,  would  extend  this 
article  far  beyond  the  limits  fet  to  it : we  muff 
therefore  confine  our  obfervations  to  fuch  cales  as 
mod  generally  occur,  and  in  which  proper  abid- 
ance is  either  not  aided,  or  not  always  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Though  an  acquaintance  with  the  drudlure  of 
the  human  body  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  qua- 
lify a man  for  being  an  expert  furgeon  ; yet  many 
things  may  be  done  to  fave  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
men~in  emergencies  by  thofe  who  are  no  adepts  in 
anatomy.  It  is  amazing  with  what  facility  the 
peafants  daily  perform  operations  upon  brute  ani- 
mals, which  are  not  of  a lefs  difficult  nature  than 
many  of  thofe  performed  on  the  human  lpecies  \ 
yet  they  feldom  fail  of  fuccefs. 

Indeed  every  man  is  in  fome  meafure  a furgeon 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  feels  an  inclination  to 
affid  his  fellow-men  in  didrefs,  and  accidents  hap- 
pen every  hour  which  give  occafion  to  exercife  this 
feeling.  The  feelings  of  the  heart,  however,  when 
not  dire&ed  by  the  judgment,  are  apt  to  miflead. 
Thus  one,  by  a rafh  attempt  to  fave  his  friend, 
may  fometimes  dedroy  him  ; while  another,  for  • 
fear  of  doing  amifs,  dands  dill  and  fees  his  bofom- 
friend  expire  without  fo  much  as  attempting  to  re- 
lieve him,  even  when  the  means  are  in  his  power. 

As  every  good  man  would  wifh  to  deer  a courfe 
different  from  either  of  thefe,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
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agreeable  to  him  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
upon  fuch  emergencies. 


OF  BLEEDING.' 

No  operation  of  forgery  is  fo  frequently  necef- 
fary  as  bleeding  ; it  ought  therefore  to  be  very  ge- 
nerally underftood.  But  though  pradtifed  by  mid- 
wives, gardeners,  blackfmiths,  &c.  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  very  few  know  when  it  is  proper. 
Even  phyficians  themfelves  have  been  fo  much  the 
dupes  of  theory  in  this  article,  as  to  render  it  the 
fubjedt  of  ridicule.  It  is  however  an  operation  of 
great  importance,  and  muft,  when  feafonably  and 
properly  performed,  be  of  fingular  fervice  to  thofe 
in  dirt  re  Is. 

Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  beginning  of  all  in- 
flammatory fevers,  as  pleurifies,  peripneumonies, 
&c.  It  is  likewife  proper  in  all  topical  inflamma- 
tions, as  thofe  of  the  inteftines,  womb,  bladder, 
ftomach,  kidnies,  throat,  eyes,  &c.  as  alfo  in  the 
afthma,  fciatic  pains,  coughs,  head-achs,  rheu- 
matifms,  the  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  and  bloody  flux. 
After  falls,  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  violent  hurt  re- 
ceived either  externally  or  internally>  bleeding  is 
neceffary.  It  is  likewife  neceffary  for  perfons  who 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ftrangled,  drowned, 
fuffocated  with  foul  air,  the  fumes  of  metal,  or  the 
like.  Jn  a word,  whenever  the  vital  motions  have 
been  fuddenly  ftopt  from  any  caufe  whatever,  except 
jn  lwoonings  occafioned  by  mere  weakneis  or  hyl- 
teric  affedlions,  it  is  proper  to  open  a vein.  But 
in  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a relaxation  of 
the  folids,  and  an  impoverifhed  ftate  of  the  blood, 
as  dropfies,  c&cochymies,  &c,  bleeding  is  im- 
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Bleeding  for  topical  inflammations  ought  always 
to  be  performed  as  near  the  part  affeded  as  pof- 
fible.  When  this  can  be  done  with  a lancet,  it  is 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other  method  ; but  where  a 
vein  cannot  be  found,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  s 
leeches  or  cupping. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  always  be 
regulated  by  the  flrength,  age,  conftitution,  man- 
ner of  life,  and  other  circumftances  relating  to  the 
patient.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  luppofe  that  a 
child  could  bear  to  lofe  as  much  blood  as  a grown 
perfon,  or  that  a delicate  lady  flhould  be  bled  to 
the  fame  extent  as  a robuft  man. 

From  whatever  part  of  the  body  blood  is  to  be 
let,  a bandage  muft  be  applied  between  that  part 
and  the  heart.  As  it  is  often  neceflary,  in  order  to 
raife  the  vein,  to  make  the  bandage  pretty  tight,  it 
will-  be  proper  in  fuch  cales,  as  loon. as  the  blood 
begins  to  flow,  to  flacken  it  a little.  The  bandage 
ought  to  be  applied  at  lead;  an  inch,  or  an  inch 
and  half  from  the  place  where  the  wound  is  in- 
tended to  be  made. 

Perfons  not  (killed  in  anatomy  ought  never  to 
bleed  in  a vein  that  lies  over  an  artery  or  a tendon, 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  former  may  ealily  be 
known  from  its  pulfation  or  beating,  and  the  latter 
from  its  feeling  hard  or  tight  like  a whipcord  under 
the  finger. 

It  was  formerly  a rule,  even  among  thole  who 
had  the  charader  of  being  regular  praditioners,  to 
bleed  their  patients  in  certain  difeafes  till  they 
fainted.  Surely  a more  ridiculous  rule  could  not 
be  propofed.  One  perfon  will  faint  at  the  very 
light  of  a lancet,  while  another  will  lofe  almoft  the 
whole  blood  of  his  body  before  he  faints.  Swoon- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  ftate  of  the  mind  than 
of  the  body  j befides,  it  may  often  be  occafioned 
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or  prevented  by  the  manner  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed. 

Children  are  generally  bled  with  leeches.  This, 
though  fometimes  necefifary,  is  a very  troublefome 
and  uncertain  pradtice.  It  is  impoflible  to  know 
what  quantity  of  blood  is  taken  away  by  leeches; 
befides,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  difficult  to  hop, 
and  the  wounds  are  noteafily  healed.  Would  thole 
who  pradtife  bleeding  take  a little  more  pains, 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  bleed  children,  they 
would  not  find  it  fuch  a difficult  operation  as  they 


imagine 


Certain  hurtful  prejudices  with  regard  to  bleeds 
ing  fiill  prevail  among  the  country  people.  They 
talk,  for  infiance,  of  head-veins,  heart-veins, 
breaft-veins,  &c.  and  believe  that  bleeding  in  thele 
will  certainly  cure  all  difeafes  of  the  parts  from 
whence  they  are  luppofed  to  come,  without  confi- 
dering  that  all  the  blood-vefiels  arife  from  the 
heart,  and  return  to  it  again;  for  which  reafon,  un* 
lefs  in  topical  inflammations,  it  fignifies  very  little 
from  what  part  of  the  body  blood  is  taken.  But 
this,  though  a foolifh  prejudice,  is  not  near  lo 
hurtful  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  firft  bleeding 
will  perform  wonders.  This  belief  makes  them 
often  poftpone  the  operation  when  neceflfary,  in  or- 
der to  rcferve  it  for  lome  more  important  occafion, 
and  when  they  think  themfelves  in  extreme  dan- 
acr ’ they  fly  to  it  for  relief,  whether  it  be  proper 
or  not.  ' Bleeding  at  certain  ftated  periods  or  fea- 

fons  has  likewife  bad  eftedts. / ,. 

It  is  likewife  a common  notion  tnat  bleeding  in 
the  feet  draws  the  humours  downwards,  and  con- 
lequently  cures  difeafes  of  the  head  and  other  fu- 
perior  parts : but  we  have  already  obferved  that, 
in  all  topical  affedtions,  the  blood  ought  to  be 
drawn  as  near  the  part  as  poflible.  When  it  is 
peceflary,  however,  to  bleed  in  the  foot  01  hand. 
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as  the  veins  are  (mail,  and  the  bleeding  is  apt  to 
flop  too  foon,  the  part  ought  to  be  nttmerfed  tn 
vvafm  water,  and  kept  there  ttll  a fuffic.ent  quan- 

titv  of  blood  be  let.  . . . . 

We  {hall  not  fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  man- 
ner of  performing  this  operation  : that  will  be  bet- 
ter learned  by  example  than  precept.  _ Twenty  pages 
of  defcription  would  not  convey  lo  juft  an  idea  o t 
the  operation  as  feeing  it  once  performed  by  an  ex- 
pert hand.  Neither  is  it  necelTary  to  point  out  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  blood  may 
be  let,  as  the  arm,  foot,  forehead,  temples,  neck. 
See.  Thefe  will  readily  occur  to  every  intelligent 
per’ldn,  and  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  determining  which  ot  them  is  mod  pro- 
per upon  any  particular  occafion.  In  all  cales 
where  the  intention  is  only  to  leften  the  general 
mafs  of  blood,  the  arm  is  the  mod  commodious 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed. 
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From  whatever  caufe  an  inflammation  proceeds* 
it  mud  terminate  either  by  dilperfion,  luppuration, 
or  gangrene.  Though  it  is  impoflible  to  foretel 
with  certainty  in  which  of  thefe  ways  any  particular 
inflammation  will  terminate,  yet  a probable  con- 
jefture  may  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  event, 
from  a knowledge  of  the  patient’s  age  and  confti- 
rution.  Inflammations  happening  in  a flight  de- 
gree upon  colds,  and  without  any  previous  indif- 
pofttion,  will  mod  probably  be  difperfed ; thofe 
which  follow  clofe  upon  a fever,  or  happen  to  per- 
fons  of  a grofs  habic  of  body,  will  generally  fup- 
purate  * and  thofe  which  attack  very  old  people,  or 

perfons 
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perfons  of  a dropfical  habit,  will  have  a flrong 
tendency  to  gangrene. 

If  the  inflammation  be  flight,  and  the  conditu- 
tion  found,  the  dilperfion  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted. This  will  be  belt  promoted  by  a flender 
diluting  diet,  plentiful  bleeding,  and  repeated 
purges.  The  part  itfelf  mull  be  fomented,  and,  if 
the  fkin  be  very  tenfe,  it  may  be  embrocated 
with  a mixture  of  three-fourths  of  fweet  oil,  and 
one-fourth  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
a piece  of  wax-plafler. 

If,  notwithftanding  thefe  applications,  the  fymp- 
tomatic  fever  increafes,  and  the  tumour  becomes 
larger,  with  violent  pain  and  pulfation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  The  belt  ap- 
plication for  this  purpofe  is  a foft  poultice,  which 
may  be  renewed  twice  a-day.  If  the  fuppuration 
proceeds  but  flowly,  a raw  onion  cut  imall  or 
bruifed  may  be  fpread  upon  the  poultice.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  ripe  or  fit  for  opening,  which  may 
eafily  be  known  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in 
the  mod  prominent  part  of  it,  a flu&uation  of  mat- 
ter which  may  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  it  may 
be  opened  either  with  a lancet  or  by  means  of 
cauftic. 

The  lad  way  in  which  an  inflammation  termi- 
nates, is  in  a gangrene  or  mortification,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  may  be  known  by  the  following 
lymptoms  ' "I  lie  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs, 
and  becomes  dufkifn  or  livid  j the  tenfion  of  ths. 
fkin  goes  off,  and  it  feels  flabby;  little  bladders 
filled  "with  ichor  of  different  colours  fpread  all  over 
it ; the  tumour  fubfides,  and  from  a dufkifh  com- 
plexion becomes  black;  a quick  low  pulfe,  with 
cold  clammy  fweats,  are  the  immediate  forerun- 


ners of  death. 
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When  thefe  fymptoms  firft  appear,  the  part 
ought  to  be  dreffed  with  London  treacle,  or  a 
cataplafm  made  of  lixivium  and  bran.  Should  the 
fymptoms  become  worfe,  the  part  muft  be  fcari- 
fied,  and  afterwards  dreffed  with  bafilicum  foftened 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  All  the  dreffings  muft  be 
applied  warm.  With  regard  to  internal  medicines, 
the  patient  muft  be  fupported  with  generous  cor- 
dials, and  the  Peruvian  bark  exhibited  in  as  large 
dofes  as  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  the  mortified 
parts  (hould  feparate,  the*  wound  will  become  a 
common  ulcer,  and  muft  be  treated  accordingly. 

This  article  includes  the  treatment  of  all  thofe 
difeafes,  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
go  by  the  names  of  biles,  impojlhumes , wbitloes , 
&c.  They  are  all  ablceffes  in  conlequence  of  a 
previous  inflammation,  which,  if  poflible,  ought 
to  be  difcuffedj  but  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
the  fuppuration  fhould  be  promoted,  and  the  mat- 
ter difcharged  by  an  incifton,  if  neceffary;  after- 
wards the  fore  may  be  dreffed  with  yellow  bafili- 
cum,  or  fome  other  digeftive  ointment. 

OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miftaken 
than  the  treatment  or  cure  of  wounds.  Mankind 
in  general  believe  that  certain  herbs,  ointments, 
and  plafters  are  poffcffed  of  wonderful  healing 
powers,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can  be  cured 
without  the  application  of  them.  It  is.  however  a 
fadt,  that  no  external  application  whatever  contri- 
butes towards  the  cure  of  a wound,  any  other  way 
than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft,  clean,  and  defend- 
ing them  from  the  external  air,  which  may  be  as 
effectually  done  by  dry  lint,  as  by  themoft  pomp- 
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ous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt  from  many  of 
the  bad  confequences  attending  them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedt  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the  cure 
of  wounds  as  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a fever,  or 
to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obftruft  or  impede 
the  operations  of  Nature.  It  is  Nature  alone  that 
cures  wounds*  All  that  Art  can  do  is  to  remove 
obftacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch  a condition 
as  is  the  moft  favourable  to  Nature’s  efforts. 

With  this  fimpde  vie*’  we  fhall  confider  the  treat- 


ment of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
iuch  fteps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 

cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  when  a perfon  has  re- 
ceived a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  any  foreign 
body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  ilone,  iron,  lead* 
olafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  or  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
poffibk,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and  the  wound 
cleaned,  before  any  dreffings  be  applied.  When 
that  cannot  be  effected  with  fafety,  on  account  ot 
the  patient’s  weaknefs,  or  lofs  of  blood,  they  muft 
be  buffered  to  remain  in  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
extracted  when  he  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  cr  the  ca- 
vities of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &c. 
■or  where  any  confiderable  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a 
feilful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  cajkd, 
otherwife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  iome 
times  the  difeharge  of  blood  ,s  fo  great  that  f , 
‘be  not  ftopt,  the  patient  may  Qie  even  beiore  a 
mr„eon,  though  at  no  great  diilance,  can  arrive 
In  this  cafe,  fometbing  muft  be  done  by  thole  who 
arc  n relent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs* 

the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ftopt  by  app 

■ i r Vitr-nure  or  bandage  round  the  membe  - 
above  £ wound.  The  belt  method  of  doing  this 
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is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round  the  part,  but 
fo  flack  as  eafily  to  admit  a finall  piece  of  flick  to 
be  put  under  it,  which  muft  be  twifted,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a countryman  does  a cart-rope  to 
fecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleeding  flops.  When- 
ever this  is  the  cafe,  he  muft  take  care  to  twill  it 
no  longer,  as  draining  it  too  much  might  occafion 
an  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  endanger  a gan- 
grene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  ftyptics,  aflringents, 
&c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue  vitriol  in 
water,  or  the  Jiyptic  water  of  the  Difpenfatories, 
may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When  thefe  can- 
not be  obtained,  ftrong  fpirits  of  wine  may  be 
ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * of  the  oak 
as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  ftyptics;  and  in- 
deed it  deferves  conftderable  encomiums.  It  is 
eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  every  fa- 
mily, in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it  muft 
be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with  a good 

* Dr.  TifTot,  in  liis  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following 
diredlions  for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — 
“ Gather  in  autumn,”  fays  he,  “ while  the  fine  weather  lalls,  the 
agaric  of  the  oak,  which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ifT 
fuing  from  the  wood  of  that  tree.  It  confills  at  firfl  of  four  parts, 
which  prefent  themfelves  fucceflively : j.  The  outward  rind  or 
Ikin,  which  may  be  thrown  away.  z.  The  part  immediately 
under  this  rind,  which  is  the  bell  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well 
with  a hammer,  till  it  becomes  fofc  and  very  pliable.  This  is 
the  only  preparation  it  requires,  and  a llice  of  it  of  a proper  fize 
is  to  be  applied  diredlly  over  the  burlting  open  blood-veflels.  It 
conflringes  and  brings  them  clofe  together.  Hops  the  bleeding, 
and  generally  falls  oft" at  the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third 
part  adhering  to  the  fecond  may  ferve  to  Hop  the  bleeding  from 
the  fmaller  veftels ; and  the  fourth  and  laft  part  may  be  reduced 
to  powder  as  conducing  to  the  fame  purpofe.” — Where  the  agaric 
cannot  be  had,  fponge  may  be  ufed  in  its  Head.  It  mull  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  effedts. 
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deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  may  be  ap- 
plied fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tindtures,  and  hot  balfams  may 
be  ufed,  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
excefiive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a fimple  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People  ima- 
gine, becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood,  and 
feem,  as  it  were,  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that  they 
therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a deception. 
They  may  indeed  (top  the  flowing  blood,  by  fear- 
ing the  mouths  of  the  veflfels  ; but,  by  rendering 
the  parts  callous,  they  obftrud  the  cure. 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  much 
deeper  than  the  fkin,  the  belt  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  fticking-plafter.  This  keeps 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  hurting  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neceflary. 
When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not  fa fe  to 
keep  its  lips  quite  clofe  : this  keeps  in  the  matter, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  feller.  In  this  cafe 
the  bell  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft  lint,  com- 
monly called  caddis.  It  however  mult  not  be  fluff- 
ed in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  The 
caddis  may  be  covered  with  a cloth  dipped  in  oil, 
or  fpread  with  the  common  wax  plafter*;  and  the 
whole  muft  be  kept  on  by  a proper  bandage. 

We  fhall  not  fpeiid  time  in  defcribing  the  differ- 
ent bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds  in 
different  parts  of  the  body ; common  fenfe  will 
generally  fuggeft  the  moft  commodious  method  of 
applying  bandage  ; befides,  defcriptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  eafily  underftood  or  remembered. 

The  firft  drefling  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
leaf!;  two  days;  after  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  frefh  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 

* See  Appendix,  Wax  plajltr.  * 

the 
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the  fir  ft  dreffing  flicks  fo  clofe  as  not  to  be  re- 
moved with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  frefti  lint  dipped  in  fweec 
oil  laid  over  it.  This  will  foften  it,  fo  as  to  make 
it  come  off  eafily  at  next  dreffing.  Afterwards  the 
wound  may  be  dreffed  twice  a-day  in  the  fame  man- 
ner till  it  be  quite  healed.  Thole  who  are  fond  of 
falves  or  ointments,  may,  after  the  wound  is  be- 
come very  fuperficial,  drefs  it  with  the  yellow  ba- 
fiic'um*  j and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud 
jlejh,  fhould  rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked, 
by  mixing  with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  alum  or 
red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  moft  pro- 
per application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foftened  with  a little  fweet  oil  or  frefti  butter- 
Th  is  muft  be  applied  inftead  of  a plafter,  and 
fhould  be  changed  twice  a-day. 

If  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  fhould  be  kept  on 
a very  low  diet.  He  muft  abftain  fron}  flefh, 
flrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft;  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muft:  be  bled  ; and, 
if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation  may  be 
repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been  greatly 
weakened  by  lol's  of  blood  fiom  the  wound,  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a fever 
fhould  enfue.  Nature  fhould  never  be  too  far  ex- 
haufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow  her  to 
flruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way,  than  to 
fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  exceffive  evacua- 
tions. 

Wounded  perfons  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet  and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind 
or  moves  the  paihons,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive 

* See  Appendix,  td!b<w  bafilhum . 
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joy,  See.  arc  very  hurtful.  They  ought  above  all 
things  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  body  fhould 
be  kept  gently  open,  either  by  laxative  clyfters,  or 
by  a cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples,  ftewed 
prunes,  boiled  fpinage,  and  fuch  like. 


OF  BURNS. 

In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  fkin,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a com- 
petent time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a com- 
prefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  brandy. 
But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo  deep  as  to 
blifter  or  break  the  fkin,  it  mud  be  dreffed  with 
fome  of  the  liniment  for  burns  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix,  or  with  the  emollient  and  gently  drying 
ointment,  commonly  called  Turner's  cerate *.  This 
may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  frefh  olive 
oil,  and  fpread  upon  a foft  rag,  and  applied  to  the 
part  ariedted.  When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had, 
an  egg  may  be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  fweeteft  falad  oil.  This  will  lerve  very 
well  till  a proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When 
the  burning  is  very  deep,  afeer  the  firft  two  or  three 
days,  it  fliould  be  dreffed  with  equal  parts  of  yel- 
low bafilicum  and  Turner  s cerate  mixed  together. 

’When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a yangrene  or  mortification,  the  fame  means 
muff  be"  ufed  to  prevent  it  as  are  recommended  in 
other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  muff  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  di- 
luting liquors.  He  mull  likewife  be  bled,  and 
have^his  body  kept  open.  But  if  the  burnt  parts 
fhould  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymp- 

• See  Appendix,  Turner's  cerate. 
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toms  of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe 
them  frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of 
wine,  tindture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  . 
with  a decodtion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark 
mu  ft  likewife  be  taken  internally,  and  the  patient  s 
diet  muft  be  more  generous. 

As  example  teaches  better  than  precept,  I mall 
relate  the  treatment  of  the  mod  dreadful  caie  of 
this  kind  that  has  occurred  in  my  pradtice.  A 
middle-aged  man,  of  a good  conftitution,  fell  into 
a large  veffel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  miierably 
fcalded  about  one  half  of  his  body.  As  his  clothes 
were  on,  the  burning  in  fome  parts  was  very  deep 
before  they  could  be  got  off.  For  the  firft  two 
days  the  fcalded  parts  had  been  frequently  anointed 
with  a mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  which  is  a 
very  proper  application  for  recent  burnings.  On 
the  third  day,  when  I firft  faw  him,  his  fever  was 
high,  and  his  body  coftive,  for  which  he  was  bled, 
and  had  an  emollient  clyfter  adminiftered.  Poul- 
tices of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  frefh  but- 
ter, were  likewife  applied  to  the  affedted  parts,  to 
abate  the  heat  and  inflammation.  His  fever  ftill 
continuing  high,  he  was  bled  a fecond  time,  was 
kept  ftridtly  on  the  cooling  regimen,  took  the  fa- 
line  mixture  with  fmall  dofes  of  nitre,  and  had  an 
emollient  clyfter  adminiftered  once  a-day.  When 
the  inflammation  began  to  abate,  the  parts  were 
dreffed  withadigeftive  compofed  of  brown  cerate  and 
yellow  bafllicum.  Where  any  black  fpots  appear- 
ed, they  were  flightly  fcarified,  and  touched  with 
the  tindture  of  myrrh;  and,  to  prevent  their  fpread- 
ing,  the  Peruvian  bark  was  adminiftered.  By  this 
courfe,  the  man  was  fo  well  in  three  weeks  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  his  bufinefs. 
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OF  BRUISES. 


Bruifes  are  generally  produ&ive  of  wor/e  confe- 
quences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  negleCted.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a difeafe  fo  univerfally 
known  ; we  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  point  out 
the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruifes  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy 
or  rum  may  occafionally  be  added,  and  to  keep 
cloths  wet  with  this  mixture  conftantly  applied  to 
it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with 
brandy,  fpirits  of  wine,  or  other  ardent  fpirits, 
which  are  commonly  ufed  in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  the  peafants  apply  to 
a recent  bruife  a cataplafm  of  frefh  cow-dung.  I 
have  often  feen  this  cataplafm  applied  to  violent 
contufions  occafioned  by  blows,  falls,  bruifes,  and 
fuch  like,  and  never  knew  it  fail  to  have  a good 
cffeCt. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. His  food  fhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  of  an  opening  nature;  as  whey 
fweetened  with  honey,  decoCtions  of  tamarinds,  bar- 
ley, cream- tartar-whey,  and  tuchlike.  Fhe  bruifed 
part  mu  ft  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and  wa^er,  as  di- 
rected above  ; and  a poultice  made  by  boiling  crumb 
of  bread,  elder- flowers,  and  camomile-flowers,  in 
equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water,  applied  tq 
it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly  proper  when  a 
wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It  may  be  renewed 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 
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As  the  ftrufture  of  the  veffels  is  totally  deflroyed 
by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great  lofs  of 
fubftance,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore  very 
difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affedted,  the  fore 
will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes  place;  that 
is,  before  the  dileafed  part  of  the  bone  feparates, 
and  comes  out  through  the  wound.  This  is  often 
a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even  require  feve- 
ral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
thele  fores  are  frequently  miftaken  for  the  king's 
evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though  in  fadt  they  pro- 
ceed folely  from  the  injury  which  the ' folid  parts 
received  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  fituation  are  peftered  with  d if—, 
ferent  advices.  Every  one  who  fees  them  propofes 
a new  remedy,  till  the  fore  is  fo  much  irritated  with 
various  and  oppofite  applications,  that  it  is  often 
at  length  rendered  abfolutely  incurable.  The  belt 
method  of  managing  fuch  fores  is,  to  take  care 
that  the  patient’s  conftitution  does  not  fuffer  by 
confinement,  or  improper  medicine,  and  to  apply 
nothing  to  them  but  fome  Ample  ointment  fpread 
upon  foft  lint,  over  which  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  boiled  camomile-flowers,  or  the  like, 
may  be  put,  to  nourifb  the  part,  and  keep  it  foft 
and  warm.  Nature,  thus  aflifted,  will  generally 
in  time  operate  a cure,  by  throwing  off  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  of  the  bone,  after  which  the  fore  foon 
heals. 


OF  ULCERS. 

Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  impofthumes  improperly  treated ; they 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  ill  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of 
body. 
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In  the  latter  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
dried  up,  otherwiie  it  may  prove  fatal  to  the  pa- 
tient. Ulcers  happen  moft  commonly  in  the  de- 
cline of  life;  and  perfons  who  neglecft  exercife, 
and  live  grofsly,  are  moft  liable  to  them.  They 
might  often  be  prevented  by  retrenching  fome  part 
of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial  drains,  as 
iilues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a wound  by 
its  difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is 
often  fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  fkin; 
by  the  hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its 
lides  or  edges,  by  the  time  of  its  duration,  &c. 

It  requires  confiderable  {kill  to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  dried  up.  In 
general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad  ha- 
bit of  body,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  continue  open, 
at  leaft  till  the  conftitution  has  been  fo  far  changed 
by  proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that 
they  feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord. 
Ulcers  which  are  the  effefl  of  malignant  fevers,  or 
other  acute  difeales,  may  generally  be  healed  with 
fafety  pfcer  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not  however  to  be  attempt- 
ed too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the  ufe  of 
purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen.  When 
wounds  or  bruifes  have,  by  wrong  treatment,  de- 
generated into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution  be  good, 
they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafety.  When 
ulcers  either  accompany  chronical  difeafes,  or 
come  in  their  (lead,  they  muft  be  cautioufly  healed. 
If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s  health,  from 
whatever  caule  it  proceeds,  it  ought  not  to  be 
■healed ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  waftes  the 
ftrength,  and  confumes  the  patient  by  a flow  fever, 
it  fhould  be  healed  as  foon  as  pofiible. 
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We  would  earneftiy  recommend  a ftritt  attention 
to  thefe  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  labour  under  this  diforder,  particularly  perfons 
in  the  decline  of  life  ; as  we  have  frequently  known 
people  throw  away  their  lives  by  the  want  of  it, 
while  they  were  extolling  and  generoufiy  reward- 
ing thofe  whom  they  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as 
their  executioners. 

The  moft  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the  cure 
of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  faked  and  high- 
feafoned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leflfen  the 
ulual  quantity  of  flelh  meat.  The  body  ought  to 
be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  confifting  chiefly  of 
cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by  drinking  but- 
ter-milk, whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  the  like. 
The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cheerful,  and  fhould 
take  as  much  exercife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  fides  of  an  ulcer  feem 
hard  and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkied  twice 
a-day  with  a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury, 
and  afterwards  drefled  with  the  yellow  bafilicum 
ointment.  Sometimes  it  will  be  necefiary  to  have 
the  edges  of  the  ulcer  fcarified  with  the  lancet. 

Lime-water  has  frequently  been  known  to  haye 
very  happy  effe&s  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  ulcers. 
It  may  be  uled  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
the  ftone  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr.  Whytt, 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ufe  of  the  folution  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the  cure 
of  obftinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have  fre- 
quently found  this  medicine,  when  given  accord- 
ing to  the  Do&or’s  dire&ions,  prdve  very  fucceff- 
ful.  The  dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morn  - 
ingj  at  the  fame  time  wafhing  the  fore  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from 
the  Doftor  a little  before  his  death,  he  informed 
That  he  obferved  walhiog  the  fore  thrice 
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a-day  with  the  folution  of  a triple  ftrength  was  very 
beneficial 

A fiftulous  ulcer  can  feldom  be  cured  without 
an  operation.  It  muft  either  be  laid  open  fo  as  to 
have  its  callous  parts  deftroyed  by  fome  corrofive 
application,  or  they  muft  be  entirely  cut  away  by 
the  knife : but  as  this  operation  requires  the  hand 
of  an  expert  furgeon,  there  is  no  occafion  to  de- 
fcribe  it.  Ulcers  about  the  anus  are  molt  apt  to 
become  fiftulous,  and  are  very  difficult  to  cure. 
Some  indeed  pretend  to  have  found  Ward’s  Filtula 
pafte  very  fuccefsful  in  this  complaint.  It  is  not  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  being  eafily  procured,  it 
may  deferve  a trial;  but  as  thefe  ulcers  generally 
proceed  from  an  ill  habit  of  body,  they  will  fel- 
dom yield  to  any  thing  except  a long  courfe  of  re- 
gimen, affifted  by  medicines,  which  are  calculated 
to  correct  that  particular  habit,  and  to  induce  an 
almoft  total  change  in  the  conftitution. 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF  DISLOCATIONS. 

WHEN  a bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place  or 
articulation,  fo  as  to  impede  its  proper  func- 
tions, it  is  faid  to  be  luxated  or  dijlocated.  As  this 
often  happens  to  perfons  in  fituations  where  no  me- 
dical affiftance  can  be  obtained,  by  which  means 
limbs,  and  even  lives,  are  frequently  loft,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  method  of  reducing 


* In  ulcers  of  the  lower  limbs  great  benefit  is  often  received 
from  tight  rollers,  or  wearing  a laced  flocking,  as  this  prevents 
die  flux  of  humours  to  the  fores,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal. 
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the  moft  common  luxations,  and  thofe  which  re- 
quire immediate  afliftance.  Any  perfon  of  com- 
mon fenfe  and  refolution,  who  is  prefent  when  a 
diflocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  fervice 
to  the  patient,  than  the  mod  expert  furgeon  can 
after  the  fwelling  and  inflammation  have  come  on. 
When-thefe  are  prefent,  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
date  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to  attempt  a re- 
duction; and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the 
mufcles  become  fo  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled 
up,  that  the  bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained 
in  its  place. 

/ A recent  diflocation  may  generally  be  reduced 
by  extenfion  alone,  which  mull  always  be  greater 
or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles 
which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robuftnefs,  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient.  When  the 
bone  has  been  out  of  its  place  for  any  confiderable 
time,  and  a fwelling  or  inflammation  has  come  on, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and,  after 
fomenting  the  part,  to  apply  foft  poultices  with 
vinegar  to  it  for  fome  time  before  the  reduction  is 
attempted. 

All  that  is  neceflary  after  the  reduction,  is  to 
apply  cloths  dipt  in  vinegar  or  camphorated  fpirits 
of  wine  to  the  part,  and  to  keep  it  perfectly  eafy. 
Many  bad  confequences  proceed  from  the  negleCt 
of  this  rule.  A diflocation  feldom  happens  with- 
out the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  joint  being 
ftretched  and  fometimes  torn.  When  thefe  arc 
kept  eafy  till  they  recover  their  ftrength' and  tone, 
all  goes  on  very  well;  but  if  the  injury  be  increafed 
by  too  frequent  an  exertion  of  the  parts,  no  won- 
der if  they  be  found  weak  and  difeafed  ever 
after. 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  luxated  by  yawning, 
blows,  falls,  chewing  hard  fubftances,  or  the  like. 
It  is  eafily  known  from  the  patient’s  being  un- 
able to  fhut  his  mouth,  or  to  eat  any  thing,  as 
the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  do  not  correfpond  with 
thole  of  the  upper;  befides,  the  chin  either  hangs 
down,  or  is  thrown  toward  one  fide,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  neither  able  to  fpeak  diftin&ly,  nor  to  fwal- 
low  without  confiderable  difficulty. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  a difiocttted  jaw, 
is  to  fet  the  patient  upon  a low  (tool,  fo  as  an  af- 
fiftant  may  hold  the  head  firm  by  preffing  it  againlt 
his  breaft.  The  operator  is  then  to  thruft  his  two 
thumbs,  being  firft  wrapped  up  with  linen  cloths 
that  they  may  not  flip,  as  far  back  into  the  pa- 
tient’s mouth  as  he  can,  while  his  lingers  are  ap- 
plied to  the  jaw  externally.  After  he  has  got  firm 
hold  of  the  jaw,  he  is  to  prefs  it  ftrongly  down- 
wards and  backwards,  by  which  means  the  elapfed 
heads  of  the  jaw  may  be  eafily  pufhed  into  their 
former  cavities. 

The  peafants  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  have 
a peculiar  way  of  performing  this  operation.  One 
of  them  puts  a handkerchief  under  the  patient  s 
chin,  then  turning  his  back  to  that  of  the  patient, 
pulls  him  up  by  the  chin  lo  as  to  fufpend  him  from 
the  ground.  This  method  often  fucceeds,  but  we 
think  it  a dangerous  one,  and  therefore  recommend 
the  former, 


* 
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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  may  be  diflocated  by  falls,  violent 
blows,  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient  re- 
ceives no  alfiftance,  he  foon  dies,  which  makes 
people  imagine  the  neck  was  broken  : it  is,  how- 
ever, for  the  moll  part  only  partially  diflocated, 
and  may  be  reduced  by  almoft  any  perfon  who  has 
refolution  enough  to  attempt  it.  A complete  dif- 
location  of  the  neck  is  inftantaneous  death. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  the  patient  is  im- 
mediately deprived  of  all  fenfe  and  motion  ; his 
neck  fwells,  his  countenance  appears  bloated  ; his 
chin  lies  upon  his  bread,  and  his  face  is  generally 
turned  towards  one  fide. 

To  reduce  this  diflocation,  the  unhappy  perfon 
fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  the  operator  muft  place  himfelf  behind 
him  fo  as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with 
both  hands,  while  he  makes  a refiftance  by  placing 
his  knees  againft  the  patient’s  Ihoulders.  In  this 
pofture  he  mull:  pull  the  head  with  confiderable 
force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame  time,  if  the 
face  be  turned  to  one  fide,  till  he  perceives  that 
the  joint  is  replaced,  which  may  be  known  from 
the  noife  which  the  bones  generally  make  when  go- 
ing in,  the  patient’s  beginning  to  breathe,  and  the 
head  continuing  in  its  natural  pofture. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  operations  which  it  is  more 
eafy  to  perform  than  defcribe.  I have  known  in- 
ftances  of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by 
women,  and  often  by  men  of  no  medical  educa- 
tion. After  the  neck  is  reduced,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  bled,  and  fhould  be  buffered  to  reft  for  l'ome 
days,  till  the  parts  recover  their  proper  tone. 


[ J9°-] 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  RIBS. 

As  the  articulation  of'  the  ribs  with  the  back- 
bone is  very  ftrong,  they  are  not  often  diflocated^ 
It  does  however  fometimes  happen,  which  is  a fuf- 
ficient  reafon  for  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When 
a rib  is  diflocated  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in 
order  to  replace  it,  the  patient  fliould  be  laid  upon 
his  belly  on  a table,  and  the  operator  mu  ft  en- 
deavour to  pufli  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  pro- 
per place.  Should  this  method  not  fucceed,  the 
arm  of  the  difordered  fide  may  be  fufpended  over 
a gate  or  ladder,  and,  while  the  ribs  are  thus 
flretched  afunder,  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  out  of 
place  may  be  thruft  into  their  former  fituation. 

Thofe  difiocations  wherein  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  forced  inwards,  are  both  more  dangerous  and 
the  mod  difficult  to  reduce,  as  neither  the  hand 
nor  any  inftrument  can  be  applied  internally  to  di- 
rect the  luxated  heads  of  the  ribs.  Almoft  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  patient 
upon  his  belly  over  a calk,  or  fome  gibbous  body, 
and  to  move  the  fore-part  of  the  rib  inward  to- 
wards the  back,  fometimes  (baking  it;  by  this 
means  the  heads  of  the  luxated  ribs  may  flip  inter 

their  former  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

The  humerus  or  upper  bone  of  the  arm  may  bd 
diflocated  in  various  diredionst  it  happens  how- 
ever mod  frequently  downwards,  but  very  feldo> 
direaiy  upwards.  From  the  nature  of  its  articu- 
lation, as  well  as  from  its  eKpofure  to  > 
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juries,  this  bone  is  the  mod  fubjeft  to  dislocation 
of  any  in  the  body.  A dislocation  of  the  humerus 
may  be  known  by  a depreSTion  or  cavity  on  the  top 
of  the  Shoulder,  and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm. 
When  the  dislocation  is  downward  or  forward,  the 
arm  is  elongated,  and  a ball  or  lump  is  perceived 
under  the  arm-pit ; but  when  it  is  backward,  there 
appears  a protuberance  behind  the  Shoulder,  and 
the  arm  is  thrown  forwards  toward  the  bread. 

The  ufual  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of 
the  Shoulder  is  to  feat  the  patient  upon  a low  Stool, 
and  to  caufe  an  affiStant  to  hold  his  body  So  that  it 
may  not  give  way  to  the  cxtenfion,  while  another 
lays  hold  of  the  arm  a little  above  the  elbow,  and 
gradually  extends  it.  The  operator  then  puts  a 
napkin  under  the  patient’s  arm,,  and  caufes  it  to 
be  tied  behind  his  own  neck  : by  this,  while  a fuf- 
ficient  extenfion  is  made,  he  lifts  up  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  with  his  hands  directs  it  into  its 
proper  place.  There  are  various  machines  invented 
for  facilitating  this  operation,  but  the  hand  of  an 
expert  iurgeon  is  always  more  fafe.  In  young  and 
delicate  patients,  1 have  generally  found  it  a very 
eafy  matter  to  reduce  the  Shoulder,  by  extending 
the  arm  with  one  hand,  and  thrufting  in  the  head 
of  the  bone  with  the  other.  In  making  the  exten- 
fion, the  arm  ought  always  to  be  a little  bent. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  may  be  diSlocated  in 
any  direction.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  a protu- 
berance may  be  obferved  on  that  fide  of  the  arm 
towards  which  the  bone  is  puShed,  from  which 
and  the  patient’s  inability  to  bend  his  arm,  a diSlo- 
oation  of  this  joint  may  eafily  be  known. 

Twe 
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Two  affiftants  are  generally  necefiary  for  redii* 
cing  a diflocation  of  the  elbow;  one  of  them  mull 
lay  hold  of  the  arm  above,  and  the  other  below 
the  joint,  and  make  a pretty  ftrong  extenfion,  while 
the  operator  returns  the  bones  into  their  proper 
place.  Afterwards  the  arm  muft  be  bent,  and  fuf* 
pended  for  feme  time  with  a fling  about  the  neck. 

Luxations  of  the  wrift  and  fingers  are  to  be  re- 
duced in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  the  elbow, 
•viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in  different  directions, 
and  thrufting  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place. 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  THIGH. 


When  the  thigh-bone  is  diflocated  forward  and 
downward,  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  longer  than  the  other;  but  when  it  is 
difplaced  backward,  it  is  ufually  pufhed  upward  at 
the  fame  time,  by  which  means  the  limb  is  fhort- 
ened,  and  the.  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  difplaced  forward  and 
downward,  the  patient,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
duced, mult  be  laid  upon  his  back,  and  made  fall 
by  bandages,  or  held  by  afliftants,  while  by  others 
an  extenfion  is  made  by  means  of  flings  fixed  about 
the  bottom  of  the  thigh  a little  above  the  knee. 
While  the  extenfion  is  made,  the  operator  mull 
pulh  the  head  of  the  bone  outward,  till  it  gets 
into  the  focket.  If  the  diflocation  be  outward,  the 
patient  muft  be  laid  upon  his  face,  and,  during  the 
extenfion,  the  head  of  the  bone  muft  be  pullied  in- 


ward. . 

Diflocations  of  the  knees,  ancles,  and  toes,  are 

reduced  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the 
upper  extremities,  viz.  by  making  an  extenfion  in 
oppoiite  direftions,  while  the  operator  replac^Jjhe 
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bones.  In  many  cafes,  however,  the  extenfion 
alone  is  fufficienr,  and  the  bone  will  flip  into  its 
place  merely  by  pulling  the  limb  with  fufficient 
force*  It  is  not  hereby  meant,  that  force  alone  is 
fufficjent  for  the  reduction  of  diflocations.  bivill 
and  addrefs  will  often  fucceed  better  than  force.  I 
have  known  a dislocation  of  the  thigh  reduced  by 
one  man,  after  all  the  force  that  could  be  uled  by 
fix  had  proved  ineffectual* 


CHAP.  LII. 

OF  BROKEN  BONES,  & ?c. 
HERE  is,  in  mod  country  villages,  fome 


perfon  who  pretends  to  the  art  of  reducing 
fractures.  Though  in  general  fuch  perfons  are  very 
ignorant,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful  $ 
which  evidently  proves,  that  a fmall  degree  of 
learning,  with  a fufficient  fhare  of  common  fenfe 
and  a mechanical  head,  will  enable  a man  to  be 
ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would,  however,  advife 
people  never  to  employ  fuch  operators,  when  aa 
expert  and  ikilful  furgeon  can  be  hadj  but  when 
that  is  impracticable,  they  muft  be  employed  : we 
fhall  therefore  recommend  the  following  hints  to 
their  confideration  : 

When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought  in  all  refpeCts  to  be  the  fame  as  in  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  He  fhould  likewife  be  kept  quiet 
and  cool,  and  his  body  open  by  emollient  clyfters; 
or,  if  thefe  cannot  be  conveniently  adminiflered, 
by  food  that  is  of  an  opening  quality  ; as  ftewed 
prunes,  apples  boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  and 
the  like.  It  ought  however  to  be  here  remarked. 


Q^q 


that 


N 
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that  perfons  who  have  been  accuflomed  to  live 
high,  are  not  all  of  a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a 
very  'low  diet.  This  might  have  fatal  effedts. 
There  is  often  a necefiity  for  indulging  even  bad 
habits,  in  fome  meafure,  where  the  nature  of  the 
difeafemight  require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
immediately  after  a fradture,  efpecially  if  he  be 
young,  of  a full  habit,  or  has  at  the  fame  time  re- 
ceived any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation 
fhould  not  only  be  performed  loon  after  the  acci- 
dent happens,  but  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it 
may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  ieveral  of  the 
ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  neceffary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the  body 
are  broken,  the  patient  muff  keep  his  bed  for  feve- 
ral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  however, 
that  he  fhould  lie  all  that  time,  as  is  cuftomary, 
upon  his  back.  This  fituation  finks  the  fpirits, 
galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  fkin,  and  renders  him 
very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond  week  he  may  be 
o-ently  railed  up,  and  may  fit  feveral  hours,  fup- 
ported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like,  which  will 
oread y relieve  him.  Great  care,  howevei,  muft 
be  taken  in  raffing  him  up,  and  laying  him  down, 
that  he  make  no  exertions  himfelf,  otherwile  the 
addon  of  the  muffles  may  pull  the  bone  out  of 
its  place  *.  'i 


* Various  pieces  of  machinery  have  been  contrived  for  coun- 
teracting the  force  of  the  mufcles,  and  retaining  the  fragments 
of  broken  bones;  but  as  defections  of  thefe  without  drawings 
would  be  of  little  ufe,  1 fliall  refer  the  reader  to  a chepp  and 
ufeful  performance  on  the  nature  and  cure  offrattures,  lately  pu  ■<- 
1 i filed  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Aitken,  iurgeon  in  lid.n- 
bureh;  'wherein  that  'gentleman  has  not  only  given  an  account 
of  the  machines  recommended  in  fraCtures  by  iOrmei  autior., 
but  has  like  wife  added  Ieveral  improvements  of  his  own,  whicn 
are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  compound  fra&ures,  and  in  cafes  vv  iere 
patients  with  broken  bones  are  obliged  to  be  tqmfportea  . 
one  place  to  another. 
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Ic  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clea^n  while  in  this  fituation.  By  ncgled- 
ino-  this,  he  is  ofcen  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that 
he° is  forced  to  keep  fhif'ting  places  for  eifc.  I 
have  known  a fraiftured  thigh-bone,  after  it  hacl 
been  kept  ftraighc  for  above  a fortnight,  displaced 
by  this  means,  and  continue  bent  for  lhe,  in  fpite 

of  all  that  could  be  done. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  when  a bone  was  broken, 
to  keep  the  limb  for  five  or  fix  weeks  continually 
upon  the  ftretch.  But  this  is  a bad  pofture.  Ic 
is  both  uneafy  to  the  patient,  and  unfavourable  to 
the  cure.  TL  he  beft  fituation  is  to  keep  the  limb  a 
little  bent.  This  is  the  pofture  into  which  every 
animal  puts  its  limbs  when  ic  goes  to  reft,  and  in 
which  feweft  mufcles  are  upon  the  ftretch.  It  is 
eafily  effefted,  by  either  laying  the  patient  upon 
hi's  fide,  or  making  the  bed  fo  as  to  favour  this  po- 
fition  of  the  limb. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine,  whether 
the  bone  be  not  fluttered  or  broken  into  feveral 
pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  the  limb  immediately  taken  off,  other- 
wife  a gangrene  or  mortification  may  eniue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch  cafes 
till  too  late.  I have  known  this  principle  operate 
fo  ftrongly,  that  a limb,  where  the  bones  were 
fluttered  into  more  than  twenty  pieces,  was  not 
amputated  before  the  third  day  after  the  accident, 
when  the  gangrene  had  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ren- 
der the  operation  ufelefs. 

When  a fradture  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  muff:  be  dreffed  in  all  refpedts  as  a common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,  is  to  lay  it  perfedtly  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt. 

Qjl  2 They 
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They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether.  A 
great  many  of  the  bad  confequences  which  fucceed 
to  fractured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excefs  of  art, 
or  rather  the  abufe  of  it,  does  more  mifchief  than 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of 
the  mod  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which  were 
ever  known,  happened  where  no  bandages  were 
applied  at  all.  Some  method  however  mud  be 
taken  to  keep  the  member  fteady  j but  this  may 
be  done  many  ways  without  bracing  it  with  a tight 
bandage. 

The  bell  method  of  retention  is  by  two  or  more 
fplints  made  of  leather  or  pafteboard.  Thefe,  if 
moiftened  before  they  be  applied,  foon  affume  the 
lhape  of  the  included  member,  and  are  fufficient, 
by  the  affiftance  of  a very  flight  bandage,  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  retention.  The  bandage  which 
we  would  recommend  is  that  made  with  twelve  or 
eighteen  tails.  It  is  much  eafier  applied  and  taken, 
off  than  rollers,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
retention  equally  well.  The  fplints  fhould  always 
be  as  long  as  the  limb,  with  holes  cut  for  the  ancles 
when  the  fra&ure  is  in  the  leg. 

In  fracdures  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  cannot 
be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  pi  after  may  be  ap- 
plied over  the  part,  i he  patient  in  this  cafe  ought 
to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every  thing 
that  may  occafion  fneezing,  laughing,  coughing, 
or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a 
ftraight  pofture,  and  fhould  take  care  that  his  fto- 
mach  be  conftantly  diftended,  by  taking  frequent- 
ly fome  light  food,  and  drinking  freely  of  weak 

watery  liquors.  f 

The  molt  proper  external  application  for  a frac- 
ture is  oxy crate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter. The  bandages  fhould  be  wet  with  this  at 

every  d reding* 
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OF  STRAINS. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  obvi- 
ous; they  are  generally  negleded.  When  a bone 
is  broken,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  keep  the  mem- 
ber eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of  it;  but 
when  a joint  is  only  drained,  the  perfon,  finding 
he  can  dill  make  a fhift  to  move  it,  is  forry  to  lole 
his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  ailment.  In  this  way  he 
deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  incurable 
malady  what  might  have  been  removed  by  only 
keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country  people  generally  immerfe  a drained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it 
be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long. 
But  the  cudom  of  keeping  the  part  immerfed  in 
cold  water  fora  long  time  is  certainly  dangerous. 
It  relaxes  indead  of  bracing  the  part,  and  is  more 
likely  to  produce  adifeafe  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  like  wife  of 
ufe.  It  helps  to  redore  the  proper  tone  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the  parts  from  in- 
creafing  the-difeafe.  It  fhould  not  however  be  ap- 
plied too  tight.  I have  frequently  known  bleed- 
ing near  the  affefted  part  have  a very  good  effed  : 
but  what  we  would  recommend  above  all  is  cafe . 
It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine, 
and  feldom  fails  to  remove  thecomplaint  *. 

* A great  manv  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
/trains,  lome  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  1 be  following 
are  fuch  as  may  be  ufed  with  the  gfeatef!  fnfety,  viz.  poultices 
made  of  itale  beer  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  camphorated  /pints 
c/  wine,  Minaererus’s  fpiric,  volatile  liniment,  volatile  aroma- 
tic fpirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of  water,  and  the  com- 
pon  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine. 

Q.q  3 
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OF  RUPTURES. 

Children  and  very  old  people  are  mod:  liable  to 
this  difeafe.  In  the  former  it  is  generally  occa- 
fioned  by  exceflive  crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or 
the  like.  In  the  latter,  it  is  commonly  the  effect 
of  blows  or  violent  exertions  of  the  ftrength,  as 
leaping,  carrying  great  weights,  &c.  In  both,  a 
relaxed  habit,  indolence,  and  an  oily  or  very  moift 
. diet,  dilpofe  the  body  to  this  difeafe. 

A rupture  fometimes  proves  fatal  before  it  is 
difcovered.  Whenever  ficknefs,  vomiting,  and 
obftinate  coftivenefs  give  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ob- 
. ftruflion  of  the  bowels,  all  thofe  places  where  rup- 
tures ufually  happen  ought  carefully  to  be  exa- 
mined. The  protrufion  of  a very  fmall  part  of  the 
gut  will  occafion  all  thefe  fymptoms ; and,  if  not 
returned  in  due  time,  will  prove  mortal. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant, 
it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head  very 
low.  While  in  this  pofture,  if  the  gut  does  not 
return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
preffure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper 
trui~s  or  bandage  muft  be  conftantly  worn  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  The  method  of  making  and  ap- 
plying thefe  rupture- bandages  for  children  is  pretty 
well  known.  The  child  muft,'  as  far  as  pofiible, 
be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  exertions, 

till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caule  to 
be  inflamed,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  re- 

ttSrnin^  it,  and  fometimes  the  thing  is  quite  1m- 
° practicable 
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nra&icable  without  an  operation  ; a description  of 
which  is  foreign  to  our  purpofe.  As  I have  been 
fortunate  enough,  however,  always  to  fucceed  m 
my  attempts  to  return  the  gut,  without  having  re- 
cou  rfe  to  any  other  means  than  what  are  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  I lhall  briefly  mention  the 

method  which  I generally  purfue.  . , 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft  be  laid 
upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and  his 
breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  fituation 
flannel- cloths  wrung  out  of  a decodion  of  mal- 
lows and  camomile-flowers,  or,  if  thefe  are  not  at 
hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a con- 
fiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  decodtion, 
with  a large  fpoonful  of  butter  and  a little  fait, 
may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thele  fhould  not 
prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  preffure. 
if  the  tumour  be  very  hard,  confiderable  force  will 
be  neceffary  but  it  is  not  force  alone  which  iuc- 
ceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the  lame  time  that 
he  makes  a preffure  with  the  palms  of  his  hand, 
muft  with  his  fingers  artfully  condud  the  gut  in  by 
the  fame  aperture  through  which  it  came  out.  The 
manner  of  doing  this  can  be  much  eafier  conceived 
than-defcribed.  Should  thefe  endeavours  prove  in- 
effectual, clyfters  of  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be 
tried.  Thefe  have  been  often  known  to  fucceed 
where  every  other  method  failed. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  perfifting  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe,  and  fuch  other  means  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe  may  fuggeft,  moft  hernias 
might  be  reduced  without  an  operation.  Cutting 
for  the  hernia  is  a nice  and  difficult  matter.  I would 
therefore  advife  furgeons  to  try  every  method  of 
returning  the  gut  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the 
knife.  I have  once  and  again  fucceeded  by  perte- 
vering  in  my  endeavours,  after  eminent  furgeons  had 
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declared  the  reduction  of  the  gut  impracticable 
■without  an  operation *  *. 

An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been  returned,  mud 
wear  a fteel  bandage.  It  is  needlefs  to  delcribe 
this,  as  it  may  always  be  had  ready-made  from  the 
artifts.  Such  bandages  are  generally  uneafy  to  the 
wearer  for  fome  time,  but  by  cuftom  they  become 
quite  eafy.  No  perfon  who  has  had  a rupture 
after  he  arrived  at  man’s  eftate  fhould  ever  be 
without  one  of  thefe  bandages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  fnould  like- 
wife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  ftrong  liquors j and 
fhould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF  CASUALTIES. 

IT  is  certain  that  life,  when  to  all  appearance 
loft,  may  often,  by  due  care,  be  reftored.  Ac- 
cidents frequently  prove  fatal,  merely  becaufe  pro- 
per means  are  not  ufed  to  counteract  their  effects. 

* I would  here  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  every  practi- 
tioner, when  his  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  belly  withob- 
ftinate  coftivenefs,  to  examine  the  groins  and  every  place  where 
a rupture  may  happen,  in  order  that  it  may  be  immediately  re- 
duced. By  negle&ing  this,  many  pcrilh  who  were  not  fufpected 
to  have  had  ruptures  till  after  they  were  dead.  1 have  knewn 
this  happen  where  half  a dozen  of  the  faculty  were  in  attend, 
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Ko  perfon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  killed  by 
any  accident,  unlefs  where  the  ftru&ure  of  the 
heart,  brain,  or  fome  organ  neceffary  to  life,  is 
evidently  deftroyed.  The  adion  of  thefe  organs 
may  be  fo  far  impaired  as  even  to  be  for  fome  time 
imperceptible,  when  life  is  by  no  means  gone.  In 
this  cafe,  however,  if  the  fluids  be  fuffered  to  grow 
cold,  it  will  be  impofiible  to  put  them  again  in 
motion,  even  though  the  folids  Ihould  recover  their 
power  of  ading.  Thus,  when  the  motion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  ftopt  by  unwholefome  vapour,  the 
adion  of  the  heart  by  a ftroke  on  the  breaft,  or  the 
functions  of  the  brain  by  a blow  on  the  head,  if 
the  perfon  be  fuffered  to  grow  cold,  he  will  in  all 
probability  continue  fo;  but,  if  the  body  be  kept 
warm,  as  foon  as  the  injured  part  has  recovered  its 
power  pf  adling,  the  fluids  will  again  begin  to 
move,  and  all  the  vital  fundions  will  be  reftored. 

It  is  a horrid  cuftom  immediately  to  confign 
over  to  death  every  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  appearance  of  life.  The  unhappy  perfon,  in- 
ftead  of  being  carried  into  a warm  houfe,  and  laid 
by  the  fire,  or  put  to  a warm  bed,  is  generally  hur- 
ried away  to  church,  or  a barn,  or  iome  other  cold 
damp  houfe,  where,  after  a fruitlefs  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bleed  him,  perhaps  by  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  is  given  over  for 
dead,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  him.  This 
condud  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  ignorance,  fup- 
•ported  by  an  ancient  fuperftitious  notion,  which 
forbids  the  body  of  any  perfon  killed  f>y  accident 
to  be  laid  in  an  houfe  that  is  inhabited.  What  the 
ground  of  this  fuperftition  may  be,  we  (hall  not 
pretend  to  inquire;  but  furelv  the  condud  founded 
upon  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  reafon, 
fiqmanity,  and  common  feple. 
io 
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When  a perfon  feems  to  be  fuddenly  deprived  of 
life,  our  fir  ft  bufinefs  is  to  inquire  into  the  caufe. 
We  ought  carefully  to  obferve  whether  any  fub- 
ftance  be  lodged  in  the  windpipe  or  gullet;  and,  if 
that  is  the  cafe,  attempts  muft  be  made  to  remove 
it.  When  unwholefome  air  is  the  caufe,  the  pa- 
tient ought  immediately  to  be  removed  out  of  it. 

If  the  circulation  be  fuddenly  flopped,  from  any 
caufe  whatever,  except  mere  weaknefs,  the  patient 
fhould  be  bled.  If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  he 
may  be  immerfed  in  warm  water,  or  rubbed  with 
warm  cloths,  &c.  to  promote  the  circulation. 
When  the  caufe  cannot  be  fuddenly  removed,  our 
great  aim  muft  be  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  by 
rubbing  the  patient  with  hot  cloths,  or  fait,  and 
covering  his  body  with  warm  (and,  afhes,  or  the 
like-. 

I fhould  now  proceed  to  treat  more  fully  of  thofe 
accidents,  which,  without  immediate  afliftance, 
would  often  prove  fatal,  and  to  point  out  the  moft 
likely  means  for  relieving  the  unjiappy  fufferersj 
but  as  I have  been  happily  anticipated  in  this  part 
of  my  1 u bj e 6b  by  the  learned  and  humane  Dr. 
Tifi'ot,  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  felecfting  fuch 
of  his  obfervations  as  feem  to  be  the  moft  import-  . ,jj 
ant,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  have  occurred 
Jn  the  courfe  of  pradiice. 

OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  BETWEEN  THE 
MOUTH  AND  STOMACH. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  com- 
mon, and  extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  gene- 
rally the  efifccft  of  careleflfnefs.  Children  fhould  be 
taught  to  chew  their  tood  well,  and  to  put  nothing 
into  their  niduths  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for 

them 
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them  to  fwallow.  But  children  are  not  the  only 
perfons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  I 
know  many  adults  who  put  pins,  nails,  and  other 
fharp- pointed  fubftances  in  their  mouths  upon  every 
occafion,  and  fome  who  even  fleep  with  the  former 
there  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  inju- 
dicious, as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  ac- 
cidents, may  force  over  the  fubftance  before  the 
perfon  is  aware*. 

When  any  fubftance  is  detained  in  the  gullet, 
there  are  two  ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by 
extradting  it,  or  pufhing  it  down.  The  lafeft  and. 
moft  certain  way  is  to  extradt  it;  but  this  is  not 
always  the  eafieft;  it  may  therefore  be  more  eli- 
gible fometimes  to  thruft  it  down,  efpecially  when 
the  obftrudting  body  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that  there 
is  no  danger  from  its  reception  into  the  ftomach. 
The  fubftances  which  may  bepufheddown  without 
danger  are,  all  common  nourifhing  ones,  as  bre;ad, 
flelh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigeftible  bodies,- 
as  cork,  wood,  .bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  fuch 
like,  ought  if  poflible  to  be  extradted,  efpecially  if 
thefe  bodies  be  (harp  pointed,  as  pins,  needles, 
fifh  bones,  bits  of  glafs,  &c. 

When  fuch  fubftances  have  not  pafled  in  too 
deep,  we  (hould  endeavour  to  extradt  them  with 
our  fingers,  which  method  often  fucceeds.  When 
they  are  lower,  we  muft  make  ufe  of  nippers,  or ‘a 
(mail  pair  of  forceps,  fuch  as  furgeons  ufe.  But 
this  attempt  to  extradt  rarely  fucceeds,  if  the  fub- 
ftance be  ot  a flexible  nature,  and  has  defcended  far 
into  the  gullet. 

If  the  fingers  and  nippers  fail,  or  cannot  be  duly 
applied,  crotchets,  a kind  of  hooks,  muft  be  em- 

* A woman  in  one  of  the  hofpitals  of  this  city  lately  dif- 
charged  a great  number  of  pins,  which  fhe  had  fwallowed  in  the 
courfe  of  her  bufinefs,  through  an  ulcer  in  her  fide. 
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ployed.  Thele  may  be  made  at  once,  by  bending 
a piece  of  pretty  ftrong  iron  wire  at  one  end.  It 
mull  be  introduced  in  the  flat  way;  and  for  the 
better  conducting  it,  there  fhould  likewife  be  a 
curve  or  bending  at  the  end  it  is  held  by,  to  ferve 
as  a kind  of  handle  to  it;  which  has  this  further 
ufe,  that  it  may  be  lecured  by  a firing  tied  to  it, 
a circumftance  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  inftrument 
employed  on  fuch  occafions,  to  |yoid  Inch  ill  acci- 
dents as  have  fometimes  enfued  from  thefe  inflru- 
ments  flipping  out  of  the  operator’s  -hand.  After 
the  crotchet  has  paflfed  below  the  fubftance  thatob- 
ftruCts  the  paflfage,  it  is  drawn  up  again,  and 
hooks  up  the  body  along  with  it.  The  crotchet  is 
alfo  very  convenient,  when  a fubftance  fomewhac 
flexible,  as  a pin  or  fifh-bone,  fticks  acrofs  the  gul- 
let, the  hook,  in  fuch  cafes,  feizing  them  about 
their  middle  part,  crooks  and  thus  dilengages 
them;  or,  if  they  are  very  brittle  fubftances,  ferves 
to  break  them. 

When  the  obftruCting  bodies  are  fmall,  and  only 
flop  up  a part  of  the  paffage,  and  which  may  either 
eafily  elude  the  hook,  or  ftraiten  it  by  their  refin- 
ance, a kind  of  rings,  made  either  of  wire,  wool, 
or  filk,  may  be  ufed.  A piece  of  fine  wire  of  a 
proper  length  may  be  bent  into  a circle,  about  the 
middle,  of  about  an  inch. diameter,  and  the  long 
unbent  Tides  brought  parallel,  and  near  each  other: 
thefe  are  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  circular 
part  or  ring  introduced  into  the  gullet,  in'order  to 
be  condu&ed  about  the  obflruCling  body,  and  fo 
to  extraCl  it.  More  flexible  rings  may  be  made 
of  wool,  thread,  filk,  or  fmall  pack- thread,  which 
may  be  waxed  for  thcjr  greater  ftrength  and  confid- 
ence. One  of  thefe  is  to  be  tied  fatt  to  a handle  of 
iron  wire,  whale- bone,  or  any  kind  of  flexible 
wood,  and  by  this  means  introduced,  in  order  to 
furrouad  the  obftruCting  fubftance,  and  to  draw  it 
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out.  Several  of  thefe  rings  patted  through  one 
another  may  be  ufed,  the  more  certainly  to  lay  hold 
of  the  obftrudting  body,  which  may  be  involved 
by  one,  if  another  fhould  mifs  it.  Thefe  rings 
have  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  when  the  fub- 
ttance  to  be  extracted  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  may 
then,  by  turning  the  handle,  be  retained  fo  ttrongly 
in  the  ring  thus  twitted,  as  to  be  moved  every 
way,  which  mutt  in  many  cafes  be  a conttderable 
advantage. 

Another  material  employed  on  thefe  unhappy 
occafions  is  the  fponge.  Its  property  of  fuelling 
conhderably  on  being  wet  is  the  principal  founda- 
tion of  its  ufefulnefs  here.  If  any  fubftance  is 
ttopt  in  the  gullet,  but  without  falling  up  the 
whole  pattage,  a bit  of  fponge  may  be  introduced 
into  that  part  which  is  unftopt,  and  beyond  the 
fubftance.  The  fponge  foon  dilates,  and  grows 
larger  in  this  moift  tttuation  ; and  indeed  the  en- 
largement of  it  may  be  forwarded  by  making  the 
patient  fwallow  a few  drops  of  water.  Afterwards 
it  is  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  handle  to  which  it  is 
fattened  i - and  as  it  is  now  too  large  to  return 
through  the  fmall  cavity  by  which  it  was  conveyed 
in,  it  draws  out  the  obftrufting  body  along  with 
it. 

The  comprettibility  of  fponge  is  another  found- 
ation of  its  ufefulnefs  in  fuch  cafes.  A pretty  large 
piece  of  fponge  may  be  comprefted  or  fqueezed 
into  a fmall  ttze,  by  winding  a firing  of  tape  clofely 
about  it,  which  may  be  eafily  unwound,  and 
withdrawn,  after  the  fponge  has  been  introduced. 
A bit  of  fponge  may  likewife  be  comprefted  by  a 
piece  of  whale-bone  fplit  at  on,e  end  j but  this  can 
hardly  be  introduced  in  iuch  a manner  as  not  to 
hurt  the  patient. 

I have  often  known  pins  and  other  fiiarp  bodies, 
which  had  ttuck  in  cne  throat,  brought  up  by 

' caufiog 
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caufing  the  perfon  to  fwallow  a bit  of  tough  meat 
tied  to  a thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 
This'  is  fafer  than  fwallowing  fponge,  and  will 
often  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally  well. 

When  all  thefe  methods  prove  unfuccefsful, 
there  remains  one  more,  which  is,  to  make  the 
patient  vomit : but  this  can  fcarcely  be  of  any  fer- 
vice,  unlefs  when  fuch  obftrudting  bodies  are 
fimply  engaged  in,  and  not  hooked  or  ftuck  into 
the  fides  of  the  gullet,  as  in  this  cafe  vomiting 
might  fometimes  occafion  further  mifchief.  If 
the  patient  can  fwallow,  vomiting  may  be  excited 
by  taking  half  a drachm  or  two  fcruples  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  powder  made  into  a draught.  If  he  is 
not  able  to  fwallow,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
excite  vomiting,  by  tickling  his  throat  with  a fea- 
ther; and,  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  a clyfter  of 
tobacco  may  be  adminiftered.  It  is  made  by  boil- 
ing an  ounce  of  tobacco  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
water:  this  has  often  been  found  to  fucceed,  when 
other  attempts  to  excite  vomiting  had  failed. 

When  the  obftrudting  body  is  of  fuch  a nature 
that  it  may  with  fafety  be  pufhed  downwards,  this 
may  be  attempted  by  means  of  a wax-candle  oiled, 
and  a little  heated,  lo  as  to  make  it  flexible;  or  a 
piece  of  whale-bone,  wire,  or  flexible  wood,  with 
a fponge  fattened  to  one  end. 

Should  it  be  impoflible  to  extradt  even  thofe  bo- 
dies which  it  is  dangerous  to  admit  into  the  fto- 
mach,  we  mutt  then  prefer  the  leaft  of  two  evils, 
and  rather  run  the  hazard  of  pufliing  them  down 
than  fufter  the  patient  to  perifh  in  a few  minutes; 
and  we  ought  to  fcruple  this  refolution  the  lefs,  as 
a o-reat  many  inttances  have  happened,  where  the 
fwallowing  of  fuch  hurtful  and  indigettible  fub- 
ftances  has  been  followed  by  no  diforder. 

Whenever  it  is  manifeft  that  all  endeavours  ei- 
ther to  extradt  or  pufh  down  the  fubttance  mutt 

prove 
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prove  ineffectual,  they  fliould  be  difcontinued  ; 
becaufe  the  inflammation  occafioned  by  perfifting 
in  them  might  be  as  dangerous  as  the  obftrudtion 
itfelf.  Some  have  died  in  confequence  of  the  in- 
flammation, even  after  the  body  which  caufed  the 
obftruction  had  been  entirely  removed. 

While  the  means  recommended  above  are  making 
ufe  of,  the  patient  fliould  often  fwallow,  or,  if  he 
cannot,  he  fliould  frequently  receive  by  injeCtion 
through  a crooked  tube  or  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  to  the  gullet,  lome  emollient  liquor,  as  warm 
milk  and  water,  barley-water,  or  a decoCtion  of 
mallows.  Injedions  of  this  kind  not  only  foften 
and  looth  the  irritated  parts,  but,  when  thrown  in 
with  force,  are  often  more  fuccelsful  in  loofening 
the  obftrudtion  than  all  attempts  with  inftru- 
ments. 

When,  after  all  our  endeavours,  we  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  obftrudting  body  in  the  part,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  treated  as  if  he  had  an  inflammatory 
difeafe.  He  fliould  be  bled,  kept  upon  a low 
diet,  and  have  his  w'hole  neck  furrounded  with 
emollient  poultices.  The  like  treatment  muft 
alfo  be  ufed,  if  there  be  any  reafon  to  fufpeCt  an 
inflammation  of  the  paffages,  though  the  obftrudt- 
ing  body  be  removed. 

A proper  degree  of  agitation  has  fometimes  loof- 
ened  the  inhering  body  more  effectually  than  inftru- 
ments.  Thus,  a blow  on  the  back  has  often  forced 
up  a fubftance  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet;  but  this 
is  ftill  more  proper  and  efficacious  when  the  fub- 
ftance gets  into  the  wind-pipe.  In  this  cafe,  vo- 
miting and  fneezing  are  likewife  to  be  excited. 
Pins,  which  ftuck  in  the  gullet,  have  been  fre- 
quently difcharged  by  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in 
a carriage. 

When  any  indigeftible  fubftance  has  been  forced 
down  into  the  ftomach,  the  patient  fliould  ufe  a very 

1 mild 
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mild  and  fmooth  diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  fruits 
and  farinaceous  fubftances,  as  puddings,  potrage, 
and  foups.  He  fhould  avoid  all  heating  and  ir- 
ritating things,  as  wine,  punch,  pepper,  and  fuch 
like;  and  his  drink  fhould  be  milk  and  water, 
barley-water,  or  whey. 

When  the  gullet  is  fo  ftrongly  and  fully  clofed, 
that  the  patient  can  receive  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
he  mutt  be  nourifhed  by  clyfters  of  foup,  jelly,  and 
the  like. 

When  the  patient  is  in  danger  of  being  imme- 
diately fuffocated,  and  all  hope  of  freeing  the  paf- 
iage  is  vanifhed,  fo  that  death  feems  at  hand,  if  re- 
fpiration  be  not  reftored ; the  operation  of  Iron- 
cbotomy , or  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  mutt  be  di- 
rectly performed.  As  this  operation  is  neither  dif- 
ficult to  an  expert  furgeon,  nor  very  painful  to  the 
patient,  and  is  often  the  only  method  which  can 
be  taken  to  preferve  life  in  thefe  emergencies,  we 
thoucrht  proper  to  mention  it,  though  it  fhould 
only'be  attempted  by  perfons  fkilled  in  furgery. 

OF  DROWNED  PERSONS. 

When  a perfon  has  remained  above  a quarter  of 
an  hour  under  water,  there  can  be  no  confiderable 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  But  as  feveral  cjrcum- 
ftances  may  happen  to  have  continued  life,  in  fuch 
an  unfortunate  Situation,  beyond  the  ordinary  term, 
we  fhould  never  too  boon  refign  the  unhappy  ob- 
ie£t  to  his  fate,  but  try  every  method  for  his  re- 
lief, as  there  are  many  well  attefted  proofs  of  the 
recovery  of  perfons  to  life  and  health  who  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  apparently  dead,  and 
who  remained  a confiderable  time  without  exhi- 
biting any  figns  of  life.  /ru 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  after  the  body  is  ta- 
ken out  of  the  water,  is  to  convey  it  as  i'oon  as 
poftible  to  fome  convenient  place  where  the  necei- 
fary  operations  for  its  recovery  may  be  performed. 
In  doing  this,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  bruiie  or 
injure  the  body  by  carrying  it  in  any  unnatural 
pofture  with  the  head  downwards,  01  the  like.  If 
an  adult  body,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  or  on 
ftraw,  with  the  head  a little  railed,  and  carried  on 
a cart  or  on  men’s  fhoulders,  and  kept  in  as  na- 
tural and  eafy  a pofition  as  poftible.  A fmall  body 
may  be  carried  in  the  arms. 

In  attempting  to  recover  perfons  apparently 
drowned,  the  principal  intention  to  be  pursued  is, 
to  refkore  the  natural  warmth , upon  which  all  the 
vital  functions  depend;  and  to  excite  thefe  func- 
tions by  the  application  of  ftimulants,  not  only  to 
the  fkin, ' but  likewife  to  the  lungs,  inteftines, 
&c. 

Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  the 
perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effe&ual  ob- 
ftacle  to  his  recovery.  For  this  reafon,  after  {trip- 
ping him  of  his  wet  clothes,  his  body  muft  be 
ltrongly  rubbed  for  a confiderable  time  with  coarfe 
linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made ; and, 
as  foon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he 
may  be  laid  in  it,  ana  the  rubbing  fhould  be  con- 
tinued. Warm  cloths  ought  likewife  to  be  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and 
hot  bricks,  or  bottles  of  warm  water,  to  the  foies 
of  his  feet,  and  to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Strong  volatile  fpirits  fhould  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  nofe ; and  the  fpine  of  the  back- and 
pit  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  warm 
brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine.  The  temples  ought  al- 
ways to  be  chafed  with  volatile  fpirits j and  ftirnu- 
lating  powders,  as  that  of  tobacco  or  marjoram, 
may  be  blown  up  the  noftrils. 
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To  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  perfon  may 
blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s  mouth  with 
all  the  force  he  can,  holding  his  noftrils  at  the 
fame  time.  When  it  can  be  perceived  by  the 
rifing  of  the  cheft  or  belly  that  the  lungs  are  filled 
with  air,  the  perfon  ought  to  defift  from  blowing,, 
and  fhould  prefs  the  bread;  and  belly  fo  as  to  ex- 
pel the  air  again;  arid  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated for  fome  time,  alternately  inflating  and  de- 
prefling the  lungs  fo  as  to  imitate  natural  refpira- 
tion. 

If  the  lungs  cannot  be  inflated  in  this  manner, 
it  may  be  attempted  by  blowing  through  one  of 
the  noftrils,  and  at  the  fame  time  keeping  the  other 
clofe.  Dr.  Monro  for  this  purpofe  recommends  a 
wooden  pipe  fitted  at  one  end  for  filling  the  noftril, 
and  at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a perfon’s 
mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a pair  of  bel- 
lows, to  be  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  if  ne- 

ceffary.  ' . . 

When  air  cannot  be  forced  into  the  cheft  by  the 
mouth  or  nofe,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  make  an 
opening  into  the  wind-pipe  for  this  purpoie.  It  is 
needlefs,  however,  to  Ipend  time  in  defcribing  this 
operation,  as  it  fhould  not  be  attempted  unlels  by 

perfons  (killed  in  furgery. 

To  (Emulate  the  inteftines,  the  fume  of  tobacco 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  clyfter.  There  are 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pofe, which  may  be  ufed  wrhen  at  hand;  but  where 
thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  bufinefs  may  be  done 
by  a common  tobacco-pipe.  The  bowl  of  the 
pipe  mull  be  filled  with  tobacco  well  kindled,  and, 
after  the  (mail  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
fundament,  the  fmoke  may  be  forced  up  by  blow- 
ing through  a piece  of  paper  full  of  holes j wrap- 
ped round" the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  or  by  blowing 
through  an  empty  pipe,  the  mouth  of  which ^ 
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applied  dole  to  that  of  the  other.  This  may 
alfo  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  A com- 
mon clyfter-pipe  with  a bag  mounted  upon  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  anu  t!  e mouJi 
of  the  bag  may  be  applied  round  the  lma'll  end  ot 
a tobacco-pipe,  in  the  bowl  of  which  tobacco  is  to 
be  kindled,  and  the  fmoke  blown  up  as  aii  ceded 
above.  Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  throw 
up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  clyfters  of  warm  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  fait  and  fome  wine  or 
fpirits,  may  be  frequently  adminifteied.  I his  may 
be  done  by  a common  clyfter-bag  and  pipe;  but, 
as  it  ought  to  .be  thrown  well  up,  a pretty  large 
fyringe  will  anfwer  the  purpoie  better. 

While  thefe  things  are  doing,  fome  of  the  at- 
tendants ought  to  be  preparing  a warm  bath,  into 
which  the  perfon  Ihould  be  put,  if  the  above  en- 
deavours prove  ineffectual.  W here  there  are  no 
conveniences  for  ufing  the  warm  bath,  the  body 
may  be  covered  with  warm  fait,  land,. allies,  grains, 
or  fuch  like.  Tifiot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl 
who  was  reftored  to  life,  after  fhe  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  water,  lwelled,  bloated,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body  upon  hot 
allies,  covering  her  with  others  equally  hot,  put- 
ting a bonnet  round  her  head,  and  a Crocking  round 
her  neck  Huffed  with  the  fame,  and  heaping  co- 
verings over  all.  After  Hie  had  remained  hall  an 
hour  in  this  fituation,  her  pulfe  returned,  fhe  re- 
covered fpeech,  and  cried  cut,  I freeze , I freeze ; 
a little  cherry-brandy  was  given  her,  and  the  re- 
mained buried  as  it  were  under  the  allies  for  eighc 
hours;  afterwards  lhe  was  taken  out,  without  any 
o(ther  complainc  except  that  of  laffitude  or  weari- 
nefs,  which  went  off  in  a few  days.  The  D oft  or 
mentions  likewife  an  inftance  of  a man  who  was 
reftored  to  life,  after  he  had  remained  fix  hours 
under  water,  by  the  heat  of  a dunghill, 
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Till  the  patient  fhews  Tome  figns  of' life,  and  is 
able  to  fwallow,  it  would  be  ufclefs  and  even  dan- 
gerous to  pour  liquors  into  his  mouth.  His  lips, 
however,  and  tongue,  may  be  frequently  wet  with  a 
feather  dipt  in  warm  brandy  or  other  ftrong  fpirirs; 
and,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered  the  power  of  fwal- 
lowing,  a little  warm  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial, 
ought  every  now  and  then  to  be  adminiftered. 

Some  recommend  a vomit  after  the  patient  is  a 
little  re-animated  ; but  if  he  can  be  made  to  puke 
without  the  lickening  draught,  it  will  be  more  fafe  : 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  tickling  the  throat  . 
and  fauces  with  an  oiled  feather,  oj*  fome  other  foft 
fubftance,  which  will  not  injure  the  parts.  Tif- 
fot  in  this  cafe  recommends  the  oxymel  of  fquills, 
a table-fpoonful  of  which,  diluted  with  water,  may 
be  given  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  patient 
has  taken  five  or  fix  dofes.  Where  that  medicine 
is  not  at  hand,  a flrong  infufion  of  fage,  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  car  dims  benediftus , fweetened  with 
honey,  or  fome  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  fait,  may,  he  fays,  fupply  its  place.  The 
Dodfor  does  not  intend  that  any  of  thefe  things 
fnould  be  given  in  iuch  quantity  as  to  occafion  vo- 
miting. He  thinks  emetics  in  this  fituation  are 
not  expedient. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  difcontinue  our  affiftance 
as  foon  as  the  patients  difcover  fome  tokens  of 
life,  fince  they  fome, times  expire  after  theie  firft 
appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm  and  ftimu- 
lating  applications  are  ftill  to  be  continued,  and 
fmall  quantities  of  fome  cordial  liquor  ought  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiftered.  Laftly,  though  the 
perfon  fhould  be  manifeftly  re-animated,  there 
fometimes  remain  an  oppreflion,  a cough,  and  fe- 
verifhnefs,  which  effedtually  conftitute  a dileafe. 
In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  patient 
in  the  arm,  and  to  caufe  him  to  drink  plentifully 
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of  barley-water,  elder  flower-tea,  or  any  other  foft 
pectoral  infufions. 

Such  perfons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  appearances  of  life,  by  a fall,  a blow, 
fuffocation,  or  the  like,  mult  be  treated  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  who  have  been  for  iome 
time  under  water.  I once  attended  a patient  who 
was  fo  (tunned  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  that  for 
above  fix  hours  he  fcarcely  exhibited  any  figns  of 
life;  yet  this  man,  by  being  bled,  and  proper  me- 
thods taken  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth,  recover- 
ed, and  in  a few  days  was  perfeftly  well.  E)r. 
Alexander  gives*  an  inftance  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary  Eflfays,  of 
a man  who  was  to  all  appearance  killed  by  a blow 
on  the  bread,  but  recovered  upon  being  immerfed 
for  fome  time  in  warm  water.  Thefe,  and  other 
indances  of  a fimilar  nature,  which  might  be  ad- 
duced, amount  to  a full  proof  of  this  fa  ft,  that 
many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  lofe  their 
lives  by  falls,  blows,  and  other  accidents,  might 
be  faved  by  the  uje  of  proper  means  duly  perfijled 
in, 

OF  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

Air  may  be  many  ways  rendered  noxious,  or  even 
dedruftive  to  animals.  This  may  either  happen 
from  its  vivifying  principle  being  deflroyed,  or 
from  fubtle  exhalations  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. Thus  air  that  has  pafled  through  burning 
fuel  is  neither  capable  of  fupporting  fire  nor  the 
life  of  animals.  Hence  the  danger  of  deeping  in 
clofe  chambers  with  charcoal  fires.  Some  indeed 
fuppofe  the  danger  here  proceeds  from  the  fulphu- 
: reous  oil  contained  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  let  at 
i liberty  and  diffufed  all  over  the  chamber;  while 
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others  imagine  it  is  owing  to  the  air  of  the  room 
being  charged  with  phlogifton.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  a lituation  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it 
is  dangerous  to  deep  in  a fmall  apartment  with  a 
fire  of  any  kind.  I lately  law  four  perfons  who 
had  been  fuffocated  by  fleeping  in  an  apartment 
where  a fmall  fire  of  coal  had  been  left  burning. 

The  vapour  which  exhales  from  wine,  cyder, 
beer,  or  other  liquors,  in  the  date  of  fermenta- 
tion, contains  fomething  poifonous,  which  kills  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  of  coal.  Hence 
there  is  always  danger  in  going  into  cellars  where  a 
large  quantity  of  thefe  liquors  is  Tn  a date  of  fer- 
mentation, especially  if  they  have  been  clofe  Shut 
up  for  fome  time.  There  have  been  many  in- 
dances of  perfons  druck  dead  on  entering  fuch 
places,  and  of  others  who  have  with  difficulty 
efcaped. 

When  fubterraneous  caves,  that  have  been  very 
long  ffiut,  are  opened,  or  when  deep  wells  are 
cleaned,  which  have  not  been  emptied  for  feveral 
years,  the  vapours  ariling  from  them  produce  the 
fame  effe&s  as  thofe  mentioned  above.  For  this 
reafon,  no  perfon  ought  to  venture  into  a well,  pit, 
cellar,  or  any  place  that  is  damp,  and  has  been 
long  lhut  up,  till  the  air  has  been  fufficiently  pu- 
rified, by  burning  gunpowder  in  it.  It  is  eafy  to 
know,  as  has  been  obferved  in  a former  part ‘of 
this  work,  when  the  air  of  fuch  places  is  unwhole- 
fome,  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle,  throw- 
ing in  burning  fuel,  or  the  like.  If  thefe  conti- 
nue to  burn,  people  may  fafeiy  venture  in  ; but 
where  they  are  fuddenly  extinguidied,  no  one  ought 
to  enter  till  the  air  has  been  fird  purified  by 
fire. 

The  ofFenfive  dink  of  lamps  and  of  candles, 
ef|3j?cia)ly  when  their  flames  are  extinguidied,  ope- 
rate like  other  vapours,  though  with  lels  violence^ 

and 
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and  lefs  fuddenly.  There  have  however  been  in- 
flates of  people  killed  by  the  fumes  o.  lamps 
which  had  been  extinguifhed  in  a dole  chamber, 
and  perfons  of  weak  delicate  breads  generally  find 
themfelves  -quickly  opprefled  in  apartments  illumi- 
nated with  many  candles.  . r 

Such  as  are  fenfible  of  their  danger  in  thele 
fituations,  and  retreat  feafonably  from  it,  are  ge- 
nerally relieved  as  foon  as  they  get  into  the  open 
air,  or,  if  they  have  any  remaining  uneafinels,  a 
little  water  and  vinegar,  or  lemonade,  drank  hot, 
affords  them  relief.  But  when  they  are  fo  far  poi- 
foned,  as  to  have  loft  their  feeling  and  underftand- 
ing,  the  following  means  mud  be  ufed  for  their  re- 
covery : 

The  patient  fliould  be  expofed  to  a. very  pure, 
frefh,  and  open  air  ; and  volatile  falts,  or  other  fti- 
mulating  fubftances,  held  to  his  nofe.  He  fhould 
next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or  if  that  does  not  fuc- 
ceed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put  into 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  foon  as  he  can 
fwallow,  fome  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar, 
with  the  addition  of  a little  nitre,  may  be  given 
him. 

• Nor  ate  fharp  clyfters  by  any  means  to  be  ne- 
glected; thefe  may  be  made,  by  adding  to  the 
common  clyfter,  fyrup  of  buckthorn  and  tindturc 
of  fenna,  of  each  two  ounces;  or,  in  their  dead, 
half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  diffolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Should  thefe  things  not  be 
at  hand,  two  or  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  common 
fait  may  be  put  into  the  clyfter.  The  fame  means, 
if  neceffary,  which  were  recommended  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter,  may  be  ufed  to  reftore  the 
circulation,  Warmth,  &c. 

Mr.  Toffach,  furgeon  at  Alloa,  relates  the  cafe 
of  a man  fufFocated  by  the  fteam  of  burning  coal, 
v/hom  he  recovered  by  blowing  his  breath  into  the 
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patient’s  mouth,  bleeding  him  in  the  arm,  and 
caufing  him  to  be  well  rubbed  and  toffed  about. 
And  Dr.  Frewen,  of  Suffex,  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a young  man  who  was  ftupifred  by  the  fmoke  of 
fea-coal,  but  was  recovered  by  being  plunged  into 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a warm  bed. 

The  practice  of  plunging  perfons  iudocated  by 
noxious  vapours  in  cold  water,  would  feem  to  be 
fupported  by  the  common  experiment  of  fuffo- 
cating  dogs  in  the  grotto  del  cani , and  afterwards 
recovering  them,  by  throwing  them  into  the  neigh- 
bouring lake. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  COLD. 

When  cold  is  extremely  fevere,  and  a perfon  is 
expofed  to  it  for  a long  time,  it  proves  mortal,  in 
confequence  of  its  (topping  the  circulation  in  the 
extremities,  and  forcing  too  great  a proportion  of 
blood  towards  the  brain;  fo  that  the  patient  dies 
of  a kind  of  apoplexy,  preceded  by  great  fleepi- 
nefs.  The  traveller,  in  this  fituation,  who  finds 
himfelf  begin  to  grow  drowfy,  Pnould  redouble  his 
efforts  to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  imminent  dan- 
ger he  is  expofed  to.  This  deep,  which  he  might 
confider  as  fome  alleviation  of  his  bufferings, 
would,  if  indulged,  prove  his  lad. 

Such  violent  effedls  of  cold  are  happily  not  very 
common  in  this  country;  it  frequently  happens, 
how’ever,  that  the  hands  or  feet  of  travellers  are  fo 
benumbed  or  frozen,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a mor- 
tification, if  proper  means  are  not  ufed  to  prevent 
it.  The  chief  danger  in  this  fituation  arifes  from 
the  fudden  application  of  heat.  It  is  very  com- 
mon, when  the  hands  or  feet  are  pinched  with  cold, 
to  hold  them  to  the  fire;  yet  reafon  and  obferva- 
tion  (hew  that  this  is  a mod  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent practice. 

' Every 
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Every  peafant  knows,  if  frozen  meat,  fruits,  or 
roots  of  any  kind,  be  brought  near  the  fire,  or  put 
into  warm  water,  they  will  be  deftroyed,  by  rot- 
tennefs,  or  a kind  of  mortification;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  recover  them,  is  to  imrnerfe  them  for 
fome  time  in  very  cold  water.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  holds  with  regard  to  animals  in  this  condi- 
tion. 

When  the  hands  or  feet  are  greatly  benumbed 
with  cold,  they  ought  either  to  be  immerfed  in 
cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  fnow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  fenfibility:  after  which 
the  perfon  may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a 
little  warmer,  and  may  drink  fome  cups  of  tea, 
or  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers  fweetened  with  ho- 
ney. Every  perfon  muft  have  obferved,  when  his 
hands  were  even  but  flightly  affedted  with  cold, 
that  the  heft  way  to  warm  them  was  by  wafhing 
them  in  cold  water,  and  continuing  to  rub  them 
well  for  fome  time. 

When  a perfon  has  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the 
cold,  that  all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will 
be  neceflfary  to  rub  him  all  over  with  fnow  or  cold 
water ; or,  what  will  anfwer  better,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  to  imrnerfe  him  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldeft  water.  There  is  the  greateft  encourage- 
ment to  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  means,  as  we 
are  allured  that  perfons  who  had  remained  in  the 
fnow,  or  had  been  expofed  to  the  freezing  air  du- 
ring five  or  fix  fuccefiive  days,  and  who  had  dif- 
covered  no  marks  of  life  for  feveral  hours,  have  ne- 
verthelefs  been  revived. 

I have  always  thought,  that  the  whitloes,  kibes, 
chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of  the  extre- 
mities, which  are  fo  common  among  the  peafants 
in  the  cold  feafon,  were  chiefly  occafioned  by  their 
hidden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they 
have  been  expofed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold, 

they 
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they  immediately  apply  their  hands  and  feet  to  the 
fire,  or,  if  they  have  occafion,  plunge  them  into 
warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortification 
does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  feldom  fails  to 
enfue.  Moft  of  the  ill  confequences  from  this 
quarter  might  be  eaflly  avoided,  by  only  obferving  ’ 
the  precautions  mentioned  above. 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTREME  HEAT.  j 

The  effects  of  extreme  heat,  though  not  fo  com- 
mon in  this  country,  are  no  lefs  fatal,  and  much 
more  fudden  than  thofe  of  cold.  In  hot  countries 
people  frequently  drop  down  dead  in  the  ftreets, 
exhaufted  with  heat  and  fatigue.  In  this  cafe,  if 
any  warm  cordial  can  be  poured  into  the  mouth  it 
Ought  to  be  done.  If  this  cannot  be  eftedted,  they 
may  be  thrown  up  in  form  of  a clyfter.  Volatile 
fpirits,  and  other  things  of  a ftimulating  nature, 
may  be  applied  to  the  fkin,  which  fhould  be  well 
rubbed  with  coarfe  cloths,  whipped  with  nettles, 
or  other  ftimulating  things.  Some  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  are  laid  to  have  reftored  to  life  perfons 
apparently  dead,  by  beating  them  with  rods. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OF  FAINTING  FITS,  AND  OTHER  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  IMMEDIATE 
ASSISTANCE. 

STRONG  and  healthy  perfons,  who  abound 
with  blood,  are  often  feized  with  fudden  faint- 
ing fits,  after  violent  exereile,  drinking  freely  of 
° warm 
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warm  or  ftrong  liquors,  expolure  to  great  heat,  in- 
tenle  application  to  ftudy,  or  ^he  like. 

In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  Ihould  be  made  to  lmell 
to  fome  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and 
wrifts  ought  at  the  fame  time  to  be  bathed  with  vi- 
negar mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter" and  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar,  with 
four  or  five  times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he  can 
fwallow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

If  the  fainting  proves  obftinate,  or  degenerates 
into  a fyncope , that  is,  an  abolition  of  feeling  and 
understanding,  the  patient  mu  ft  be  bled.  After 
the  bleeding,  a clyfter  will  be  proper,  and  then, 
he  Ihould  be  kept  eafy  and  quiet,  only  giving  him 
every  half  hour  a cup  or  two  of  an  infufion  of 
any  mild  vegetable,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
jfugar  and  vinegar. 

When  fwoonings,  which  arife  from  this  caufe, 
occur  frequently  in  the  fame  perion,  he  Ihould,  in 
order  to  efcape  them,  confine  himfelf  to  a light 
diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  bread,  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables.  His  drink  ought  to  be  water  or  fmall 
beer,  and  he  Ihould  Ileep  but  moderately,  and 


take  much  exercife. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftner  from  a 
defect  than  an  excels  of  blood.  Hence  they  are 
very  ready  to  happen  after  gre^t  evacuations  of  any 
kind,  obftinate  watching,  want  of  appetite,  or 
fuch  like.  In  thefe  an  almoft  dire&ly  oppofite 
courfe  to  that  mentioned  above  mu  ft  be  purfued. 

The  patient  Ihould  be  laid  in  bed,  with  his  head 
low,  and  being  covered,  Ihould  have  his  legs; 
thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  ltrongly 
with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  falts, 
or  ftrong  fmelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rofe- 
mary,  may  be  held  to  his  nofe.  His  mouth  may 
be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy;  and,  if  he 
can  fwallow,  fome  hot  wine,  mixed  with  fugar  and 

cinnamon, 
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cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be 
poured  into  his  mouth.  A comprefs  of  flannel  dipt 
in  hot  wine  or  brandy  muft  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
his  ftomach,  and  warm  bricks,  or  bottles  filled 
with  hot  water,  laid  to  the  feet. 

As  foon  as  the  patient  is  recovered  a little,  he 
, fliould  lake  fome  ftrong  foup  or  broth,  or  a little 
bread  or  bifcuit  foaked  in  hot-fpiced  wine.  To 
prevent  the  return  of  the, fits,  he  ought  to  take 
often,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  fome  light  yet 
ftrengthening  nourifhmenr,  as  panado  made  with 
foup  inftead  of  water,  new  laid  eggs  lightly  poach- 
ed, chocolate,  light  roaft  meats,  jellies,  and  fuch 
like. 

Thofe  fainting  fits,  which  are  the  effedt  of  bleed- 
ing, or  of  the  violent  operation  of  purges,  belong 
to  this  clafs.  Such  as  happen  after  artificial  bleed- 
ing are  feldom  dangerous,  generally  terminating 
as  foon  as  the  patient  is  laid  upon  the  bed;  in- 
deed perfons  lubjed;  to  this  kind  fhould  always  be 
bled  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Should  the 
fainting  however  continue  longer  than  ufual,  vola- 
tile fpirits  may  be  held  to  the  nofe,  and  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c. 

When  fainting  is  the  effect  of  too  ftrong  or  acrid 
purges  or  vomits,  the  patient  muft  be  treated  in 
all  refpedts  as  if  he  had  taken  poifon.  He  fhould 
be  made  to  drink  plentifully  of  milk,  warm  wa- 
ter, and  oil,  barley-water,  or  fuch  like;  emollient 
clyfters  will  likewife  be  proper,  and  the  patient’s 
ftrength  fhould  afterwards  be  recruited,  by  giving 
him  generous  cordials,  and  anodyne  medicines. 

Faintings  are  often  occafioned  by  indigeftion. 
This  m3y  either  proceed  from  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  food.  When  the  former  of  thefe 
is  the  caufe,  the  cure  will  be  beft  performed  by  vo- 
miting, which  may  be  promoted  by  caufingthe  pa- 
tient to  drink  a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers, 

carduus 
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carduus  benedittus , or  the  like.  When  the  difor- 
der  proceeds  from  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  pa- 
tient, as  in  the  cafe  of  weaknefs,  mull  be  revived 
by  ftrong  fmells,  &c.  after  which  he  fhould  be 
made  to  fwallow  a large  quantity  of  light  warm 
fluid,  which  may  ferve  to  drown,  as  it  were,  the 
offending  matter,  to  foften  its  acrimony,  and  ei- 
ther to  effedt  a difcharge  of  it  by  vomiting,  or 
force  it  down  into  the  intefbines. 

Even  difagreeable  fmells  will  fometimes  occa- 
fion  fwoonings,  efpecially  in  people  of  weak  nerves. 
When  this  happens,  the  patient  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  open  airwave  (Emulating  things  held  to 
his  note,  and  thofe  lubftances  which  are  difagree- 
able to  him  ought  immediately  to  be  removed. 
But  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  fwoonings 
which  arife  from  nervous  diforders,  and  (hall  there-* 
fore  fay  no  more  upon  that  head. 

Fainting  fits  often  happen  in  the  progrefs  of 
difeafes.  In  the  beginning  of  putrid  difeales  they 
generally  denote  an  opprefiion  at  ftomach,  or  a 
mafs  of  corrupted  humours,  and  they  ceafe  after 
evacuations  either  by  vomit  or  (look  When  they 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  malignant  fevers,  they 
indicate  great  danger.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes, 
vinegar  ufed  both  externally  and  internally  is  the 
belt  remedy  during  the ' paroxyfm,  and  plenty  of 
lemon-juice  and  water  after  it.  Swoonings  which 
happen  in  difeafes  accompanied  with  great  eva- 
cuations, mud  be  treated  like  thofe  which  are  ow- 
ing to  weaknefs,  and  the  evacuations  ought  to  be 
reftrained.  When  they  happen  towards  the  end  of 
a violent  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever,  or  at  that 
of  each  exacerbation  of  a continual  fever,  the  pa- 
tient mult  be  lupported  by  fmall  draughts  of  wine 
and  water. 

Delicate  and  hyfleric  women  are  very  liable  to 
fwooning  or  fainting  fits  after  delivery.  Thefe 

might 
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might  be  often  prevented  by  generous  cordials,  and 
the  adrr.iflion  of  frefh  air.  When  they  are  occa- 
fioned  by  exceflive  flooding,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  retrained.  They  are  generally  the  effect  of 
mere  weaknefs  or  exhauftion.  Dr.  Engleman  re- 
lates the  cafe  of  a woman  tc  in  childbed,  who, 
<c  after  being  happily  delivered,  fuddenly  fainted, 
<l  and  lay  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  appa- 
tf  rently  dead.  A phyfician  was  fent  for ; her  own 
fc  maid,  in  the  mean  while,  being  out  of  patience 
te  at  his  delay,  attempted  to  aflift  her  herfelf,  and 
<£  extending  herfelf  upon  her  miftrefs,  applied  her 
tc  mouth  to  her’s0  blew  in  as  much  breath  as  fhe 
<c  poflibly  could,  and  in  a very  fhort  time  the  ex- 
<c  haufted  woman  awaked  as  out  of  a profound 
<c  fleep  j when  proper  things  being  given  her,  fhe 
“ foon  recovered. 

“.The  maid  being  afked  how  (he  came  to  think 
“ of  this  expedient,  faid  fhe  had  feen  it  pradtifed 
“ at  Altenburgh,  by  midwives,  upon  children 
“ with  the  happieft  effect.” 

We  mention  this  cafe  chiefly  that  other  mid- 
wives may  be  induced  to  fbllow  fo  laudable  an  ex- 
ample. Many  children  are  born  without  any  figns 
of  life,  and  others  expire  foon  after  the  birth,  who 
might,  without  all  doubt,  by  proper  care,  be  re- 
ftored  to  life. 

From  whatever  caufe  fainting  fits  proceed,  frefh 
air  is  always  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  pa- 
tient. By  not  attending  to  this  circumftance,  peo- 
ple often  kill  their  friends  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  fave  them.  Alarmed  at  the  patient  s 
situation,  they  call  in  a crowd  of  people  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  or  perhaps  to  witnefs  his  exit,  whole 
breathing  exhaufts  the  air,  and  increafes  the  dan- 
ger. There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice, which  is  very  common  among  the  lower  fort 
of  people,  often  proves  fatal,  efpecially  to  the  de- 
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iicate,  and  fuch  perfons  as  fall  into  fainting  fits 
from  mere  exhayftion,  or  the  violence  of  fome  difi 
eafe  No  more  perlons  ought  ever  to  be  admitted 
into’  the  room  where  a patient  lies  in  a iwoon  than 
are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  his  affiftance,  and  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  fhould  always  be  opened, 
at  leaft  as  far  as  to  admit  a ftream  of  frefh  air.  _ 
Perfons  fubjedt  to  frequent  fwoonmgs,  or  taint- 
in^  fits,  fhould  negledt  no  means  to  remove  the 
caufe  of  them,  as  their  confequences  are  always 
injurious  to  the  conftitution.  Every  fainting  fit 
leaves  the  perfon  in  dejedHon  and  weaknefs  j the 
iterations  are  thereby  fufpended,  the  humours  dif- 
pofed  to  ftagnation,  coagulations  and  obltrudtions 
Ire  formed,  and,  if  the  motion  of  the  blood  be  to- 
tally intercepted,  or  very  confiderably  checked,  po- 
lypufes  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  heart  or  larger 
veffels.  The  only  kind  of  fwoonings  not  to  be 
dreaded  are  thofe  which  fometimes  mark  the  crifis 
in  fevers ; yet  even  thefe  ought,  as  foon  as  pofiible, 
to  be  removed. 


OF  INTOXICATION. 

The  effedts  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  No 
kind  of  poifon  kills  more  certainly  than  an  over- 
dole  of  ardent  fpirits.  Sometimes,  by  deftroying  the 
nervous  energy,  they  put  an  end  to  life  at  once  ; but 
in  general  their  effedts  are  more  flow,  and  in  many 
refpedts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  opium.  Other  kinds 
of  intoxicating  liquors  may  prove  fatal  when  taken 
to  excels,  as  well  as  ardent  ipirits ; but  they  may 
generally  be  difcharged  by  vomiting,  which  ought 
always  to  be  excited  when  the  ttomach  is  over- 
charged with  liquor. 

More  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  who  die  intoxi- 
cated, lofe  their  lives  from  an  inability  to  condudt 
io  them- 
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themfelves  than  from  the  deftruhtive  quality  of  the 
liquor.  Unable  to  walk,  they  tumble  down,  and 
lie  in  fome  awkward  pofture,  which  obdruhts  the 
circulation  or  breathing,  and  often  continue  in  this 
fituation  till  they  die.  No  drunk  perfon  fhould  be 
left  by  himfelf,  till  his  clothes  have  been  loofened* 
and  his  body  laid  in  luch  a pofture  as.  is  molt  fa- 
vourable for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  dif- 
charging  the  contents  of  the  ftomach,  & c.  The 
beft  polture  for  difcharging  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach  is  to  lay  the  perlon  upon  his  belly;  when 
afleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  fide,  with  his  head  a 
little  railed,  and  particular  care  mult  be  taken  that 
his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twilled,  or  have  any  thing 
too  tight  about  it. 

The  exeefiive  degree  of  third  occafioned  by 
drinking  ftrong  liquors,  often  induces  people'  to 
quench  it  by  taking  what  is  hurtful.-  I have  known 
fatal  confequences  even  from  drinking  freely  of 
milk  after  a debauch  of  wine  or  four  punch  : thefe 
acid  liquors,  together  with  the  heat  of  the  fto- 
mach, having  coagulated  the  milk  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  it  could  never  be  digefted.  The  fafeft 
drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toad,  tea, 
infufions  of  balm,  fage,  barley-water,  and  fuch 
like.  If  the  perfon  wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink 
a weak  infufion  of  camomile-flowers,  or  lukewarm 
water  and  oil  ; but  in  this  condition  vomiting  may 
generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

Inftead  of  giving  a detail  of  all  the  different 
fymptotns  of  intoxication  which  indicate  danger, 
and  propofing  a general  plan  of  treatment  for  per-* 
fons  in  this  fituation,  I fhall  briefly  relate  the  hif- 
tory  of  a cafe  which  lately  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  wherein  mod  of  thofe  fymptoms  ufually 
reckoned  dangerous  concurred,  and  where  the  treat- 
ment was  fuccefsful. 


A young 
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A young  man,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  had. 
Fora  hire,  *drank  ten  glafles  of  ftrong  brandy.  He 
foon  after  fell  fall  afleep,  and  continued  in  that  fitu- 
ation  for  near  twelve  hours,  till  at  length  his  unealy 
manner  of  breathing,  the  coldnefs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  other  threatening  fymptoms,  alarmed  his 
friends,  arid  made  them  fend  for  me.  I found  him 
ftill  deeping,  his  Countenance  ghaftly,  and  his  fkin 
covered  with  a cold  clammy  lweat.  Almoft  the 
only  figns  of  life  remaining  were,  a deep  labori- 
ous breathing,  and  a convulfive  motion  or  agita- 
tion of  his  bowels.  _ # . 

I tried  to  roufe  him,  but  in  vain,  by  pinching, 
fhaking,  applying  volatile  fpirits,  and  other  fti- 
mulating  things  to  his  nofe,  &c.  A few  ounces 
of  blood  were  likewife  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water  was  poured  into  his 
mouth;  but,  as  he  could  not  fwallow,  very  little 
of  this  got  into  the  ftomach.  None  of  thefe  things 
having  the  lead:  effect,  and  the  danger  feeding  to 
increafe,  I ordered  his  legs  to  be  put  into  warm 
water,  ahd  a {harp  clyfter  to  be  immediately  admi- 
niftered  This  gave  him  a {tool,  and  was  the  firlf 
thing  that  relieved  him.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
peated with  the  fame  happy  effedt,  and  feemed  to 
be  the  chief,  caufe  of  his  recovery.  He  then  be- 
gan to  {hew  fome  figns  of  life,  took  drink  when  it 
was  offered  him,  and  came  gradually  to  his  fenfes. 
He  continued,  however,  for  feveral  days  weak  and 
feverifh,  and  complained  much  of  a forenels  in 
his  bowels,  which  gradually  went  off,  by  means  of 
a {lender  diet,  and  cool  mucilaginous  liquors. 

This  young  man  would  probably  have  been  fuf- 
fered  to  die,  without  any  affiftance  being  called, 
had  not  a neighbour,  a few  days  before,  who  had 
been  advifed  to  drink  a bottle  of  fpirits  to  cure  him 
of  an  ague,  expired  under  very  fimilar  circum- 
ftances, 
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Thefe  may  fometimes  proceed  from  an  infar&ion 
of  the  lungs,  produced  by  vifcid  clammy  humours, 
or  a fpafmodic  afFedion  of  the  nerves  of  that  or- 
gan. Perfons  who  feed  grofsly,*  and  abound  in 
rich  blood,  are  very  liable  to  fuffbeating  fits  from 
the  former  of  thefe  caufes.  Such  ought,  as  loon 
as  they  are  attacked,  to  be  bled,' to  receive  an  emol- 
lient clyfter,  and  to  take  frequently  a cup  of  di- 
luting liquor  with  a little  nitre  in  it.  They  fhould 
likewife  receive  the  fleams  of  hot  vinegar  into  their 
lungs  by  breathing. 

Nervous  and  aflhmatic  perfons  are  mofl  fubjedt 
to  fpafmodic  affedions  of  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe 
the  patient’s  legs  fhould  be  immerfed  in  warm  wa- 
ter, and  the  fleams  of  vinegar  applied  as  above. 
Warm  diluting  liquors  fhould  likewife  be  drank; 
to  a cup  of  which  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paregoric 
elixir  may  occafionally  be  added.  Burnt  paper, 
feathers,  or  leather,  may  be  held  to  the  patient’s 
nole,  and  frefh  air  fhould  be  freely  admitted  to 
him. 

Infants  are  often  fuffocated  by  the  carelefnefs  or 
inattention  of  their  nurles  *.  An  infant  when  in 
bed  fhould  always  be  laid  fo,  that  it  cannot  tumble 
down  with  its  head  under  the  bed-clothes ; and 
when  in  a cradle,  its  face  ought  never  to  be  co- 
vered. A fmall  degree  of  attention  to  thefe  two 

* Thefe  accidents  are  not  always  the  effe&s  of  carelefnefs.  I 
have  known  an  infant  over-laid  by  its  mother  being  feized  in 
the  night  with  an  hyfteric  fit.  This  ought  to  ferve  as  a caution 
againil  employing  hyfteric  women  as  nurfes;  and  (hould  likewife 
leach  fuch  women  never  to  lay  an  infant  in  the  fame  bed  with 
themfelves,  but  in  a fmall  adjacent  one. 

fimple 
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Ample  rules  would  fave  the  lives  of  many  infants, 
and  prevent  others  from  being  rendered  weak  and 
fickly  all  their  days  by  the  injuries  done  to  their 

Inftead  of  laying  down  a plan  for  the  recovery 
of  infants  who  are  fuffocated,  or  overlaid,  as  it  is 
termed  by  their  nurfes,  I fhall  give  the  hiftory  of 
a cafe  related  by  Monfieur  Jamn,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  as  it  was  attended 
with  fuccefs,  and  contains  almoft  every  thing  that 
can  be  done  on  fuch  occafions. 

A nurfe  having  had  the  misfortune  to  over-lay  a 
child,  he  was  called  in,  and  found  the  infant  with- 
out any  figns  of  life;  no  pulfation  in  the  arteries, 
no  refpiration,  the  face  livid,  the  eyes  open,  dull, 
and  tarnifhed,  the  nofe  full  of  fnivel,  the  mouth 
gaping,  in  fhort  it  was  almoft  cold.  Whilft  fome 
linen  cloths  and  a parcel  of  afhes  were  warm- 
ing, he  had  the  boy  unfwathed,  and  laid  him 
in  a warm  bed,  and  on  the  right  fide.  He  then 
was  rubbed  all  over  with  fine  linen,  for  fear  of  fret- 
ting his  tender  and  delicate  fkin.  As  foon  as  the 
a Hies  had  received  their  due  degree  of  heat,  Mr. 
Janin  buried  him  in  them,  except  the  face,  placed 
him  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  on  which  he  had 
been  at  firft  laid,  and  covered  him  with  a blanket. 
Hebad  a bottle  of  eau  de  luce  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  prefented  to  his  nofe  from  time  to  time ; and  be- 
tween whiles  fome  puffs  of  tobacco  were  blown  up 
his  noftrils:  to  thefe  fucceeded  the  blowing  into  his 
mouth,  and  fqueezing  tight  his  nofe.  Animal  heat 
began  thus  to  be  excited  gradually  ; the  pulfations 
of  the  temporal  arcery  were  foon  felt,  the  breathing 
became  more  frequent  and  free,  and  the  eyes  clofed 
and  opened  alternately.  At  length  the  child  fetched 
fome  cries  exprefiive  of  his  want  of  the  breaft, 
which  being  applied  to  his  mouth,  he  catched  at 
it  with  avidity,  and  fucked  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
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penedtohim.  Though  the  pulfations  of  the  ar- 
teries were  by  this  time  very  well  re-eftablifhed, 
and  it  was  hot  weather,  yet  Mr.  Janin  thought  it 
advifable  to  leave  his  little  patient  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  longer  under  the  alhes.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  out,  cleaned  and  dreffed  as  ufual ; to  which 
a gentle  deep  fucceeded,  and  he  continued  per- 
fectly well. 

Mr.  Janin  mentions  likewife  an  example  of  a 
young  man  who  had  hanged  himfelf  through 
defpair,  to  whom  he  adminiftered  help  as  effectually 
as  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

Mr.  Glover,  furgeon  in  DoCtors  Commons, 
London,  relates  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  was  re- 
ftored  to  life  after  twenty-nine  minutes  hanging, 
and  continued  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after. 

The  principal  means  ufed  to  reftore  this  man  to 
life  were,  opening  the  temporal  artery  and  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  rubbing  the  back,  mouth,  and 
neck,  with  a quantity  of  volatile  fpirits  and  oil; 
adminiftering  the  tobacco  clyfter  by  means  of 
lighted  pipes,  and  ftrong  frictions  of  the  legs  and 
arms.  This  courle  had  been  continued  for  about 
four  hours,  when  an  incifion  was  made  into  the 
wind  pipe,  and  air  blown  ftrongly  through  a ca- 
nula  into  the  lungs.  About  twenty  minutes  after 
this,  the  blood  at  the  artery  began  to  run  down  the 
face,  and  a flow  pulfe  was  juft  perceptible  at  the 
wrift.  The  frictions  were  continued  for  fome  time 
longer;  his  pulfe  became  more  frequent,  and  his 
mouth  and  nofe  being  irritated  with  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  he  opened  his  eyes.  Warm  cordials 
were  then  adminiftered  to  him,  and  in  two  days  he 
was  fo  well  as  to  be  able  to  walk  eight  miles. 

Thefe  cafes  are  fufficient  to  fheW  what  may  be 
done  for  the  recovery  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who 
Itrangle  themlelves  in  a fit  of  defpair. 
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OF  PERSONS  WHO  EXPIRE  IN  CONVUL- 
SION FITS. 

Convulfion  fits  often  conditute  the  lad  fcene  of 
acute  or  chronic  diforders.  When  this  is  the  caie, 
there  can  remain  but  frnall  hopes  of  the  patient  s 
recovery  after  expiring  in  a fit.  But  when  a per- 
fon,  who  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health,  is  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a convulfion  fit,  and  feems  to 
expire,  fome  attempts  ought  always  to  be  made  to- 
rchere him  to  life.  Infants  are  moft  liable  to  con- 
vulfions,  and  are  often  carried  off  very  fuddenly 
by  one  or  more  fits  about  the  time  of  teething. 
There  are  many  well-authenticated  accounts  of  in- 
fants having  been  reftored  to  life,  after  they  had 
to  all  appearance  expired,  in  convulfions;  but  we 
Ihall  only  relate  the  following  inftance  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Johnfon  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  practicabi- 
lity of  recovering  perjons  vifibly  dead. 

In  the  parifh  of  St.  Clemens  in  Colchejler , a child 
of  fix  months  old,  lying  upon  its  mother’s  lap, 
having  had  the  bread,  was  feized  with  a drong 
convulfion  fit,  which  laded  fo  long,  and  ended 
ijdth  fo  total  a privation  of  motion  in  the  body, 
lungs,  and  pulfe,  that  it  was  deemed  abfolutely 
dead.  It  was  accordingly  dripped,  laid  out,  the 
paffing-bell  ordered  to  be  tolled,  and  a coffin  to 
be  made;  but  a neighbouring  gentlewoman  who 
ufed  to  admire  the  child,  hearing  of  its  fudden 
death,  hadened  to  the  houle,  and  upon  examining 
the  child  found  it  not  cold,  its  joints  limber,  and 
fancied  that  a glafs  fhe  held  to  its  mouth  and  nofe 
was  a little  damped  with  the  breath;  upon  which 
fhe  took  the  child  in  her  lap,  fat  down  before  the 
fire,  rubbed  it,  and  kept  it  in  gentle  agitation.  In 
3 quarter  of  an  hour  fhe  felc  the  heart  begin  to 
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beat  faintly ; fhe  then  put  a little  of  the  mother’s 
milk  into  its  mouth,  continued  to  rub  its  palms 
and  foies,  found  the  child  begin  to  move,  and  the 
milk  was  fwallowed  ; and  in  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  Hie  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  reftoring  to  its  dif- 
confolate  mother  the  babe  quite  recovered,  eager 
to  lay  hold  of  the  bread,  and  able  to  fuck  again. 
The  child  throve,  had  no  more  fits,  is  grown  up, 
and  at  prefent  alive. 

Thefe  means,  which  are  certainly  in  the  power 
of  every  perfon,  were  fufficient  to  reftore  to  life  an 
infant  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, but  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  fimple  endea- 
vours, would  have  remained  fo.  There  are  how- 
ever many  other  things  which  might  be  done  in 
cafe  the  above  ffiould  not  fucceed  ; as  rubbing  the 
body  with  ftrong  fpirits,  covering  it  with  warm 
afhes  or  fait,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  throwing 
up  warm  ftimulating  clyfters,  or  the  fmoke  of  to- 
bacco, into  the  inteftines,  and  fuch  like. 

When  children  are  dead  born,  or  expire  foon 
after  the  birth,  the  fame  means  ought  to  be  ufed  for 
their  recovery,  as  if  they  had  expired  in  circum- 
ftances  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  above. 

Thefe  directions  may  likewile  be  extended  to 
adults,  attention  being  always  paid  to  the  age  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  patient. 

The  foregoing  cafes  and  obfervations  afford  fuf- 
ficient proof  of  the  fuccefs  which  may  attend  the 
endeavours  of  perfons  totally  ignorant  of  medicine, 
in  affifting  thofe  who  are  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident  or  difeafe.  Many  faCts  of  a fimir 
lar  nature  might  be  adduced,  were  itneceffaryj 
but  thefe,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fufficient  to  call  up 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  the  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  to  exert  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours for  the  prefervatian  gf  their  fellow-men. 
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She  Society  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perjons , in- 
ftituced  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1767,  had  the 
fatisfaftion  to  find  that  not  fewer  than  1 50  perfons 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  had  been  faved  by  the 
means  pointed  out  by  them,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  prefervation  to  peafants  and  people  or  no  me- 
dical knowledge.  But  the  means  ufed  with  fo  much 
efficacy  in  recovering  drowned  perfons  are,  with 
equal  fuccefs,  applicable  to  a number  of  cafes 
where  the  powers  of  life  feem  in  reality  to  be  only 
fufpended,  and  to  remain  capable  of  renewing  all 
their  functions,  on  being  put  into  motion  again. 

It  is  fhocking  to  reflect,  that  for  want  of  this  con- 
fideration  many  perfons  have  been  committed  to 
the  grave,  in  whom  the  principles  of  life  might 
have  been  revived. 

The  cafes  wherein  fuch  endeavours  are  mod  likely 
to  be  attended  with  fuccefs,  are  all  thofe  called 
fudden  deaths  from  an  invifible  caufe,  as  apo- 
plexies, hyfterics,  faintings,  and  many  other  dif- 
orders  wherein  perfons  in  a moment  fink  down  and 
expire.  The  various  cafualties  in  which  they  may- 
be tried  are,  fuffocations,  from  the  fulphureous 
damps  of  mines,  coal-pits,  &c.;  the  unwholefome 
air  of  long  unopened  wells  or  caverns;  the  noxious 
vapours  arifing  from  fermenting  liquors  ; the  (teams 
of  burning  charcoal;  fulphureous  mineral  acids; 
arfenical  effluvia,  &c. 

The  various  accidents  of  drowning,  ftrangling, 
and  apparent  deaths,  by  blows,  falls,  hunger,  cold, 
&c.  likewife  furnifh  opportunities  of  trying  fuch 
endeavours.  Thofe  perhaps  who  to  appearance  are 
killed  by  lightning,  or  by  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  paffions,  as  fear,  joy,  lurprife,  and  fuch  like, 
might  alfo  be  frequently  recovered  by  the  ufe  of 
proper  means,  as  blowing  (trongly  into  their 
lungs,  &c. 
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The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  recovery  of  per- 
sons fuddenly  deprived  of  life  are  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  cales  ; they  are  practicable  by  every  one  who 
happens  to  be  prefent  at  the  accident,  and  require 
no  great  expence,  and  lefs  fkill.  The  great  ajm  is 
to  reftore  the  warmth  and  vital  motions.  Thi$ 
may  in  general  be  attempted  by  means  of  heat, 
frictions,  bleeding,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,  ad- 
miniftering  clyfters  and  generous  cordials.  Thefe 
mud  be  varied  according  to  circumftances.  Com- 
mon fenfe,  and  the  fituation  of  the  patient,  will 
lugged  the  proper  manner  of  conducing  them. 
Above  all  we  would  recommend  per/everance-. 
People  ought  never  to  defpair  on  account  of  dif- 
couraging  circumdances,  or  to  leave  off  their  en- 
deavours as  long  as  there  is  the  lead  hope  of  fuc- 
cels.  Where  much  good  and  no  hurt  can  be  done, 
no  one  ought  to  grudge  his  labour. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that  an  inditution, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Amderdam,  was  edablilhed, 
upon  a more  extenfive  plan,  in  Great  Britain  j and 
that  a reward  was  allowed  to  every  one  who  fliould 
be  indrumental  in  redoring  to  life  a perfon  feem- 
ingly  dead*.  Men  will  do  much  for  fame,  but 
dill  more  for  money.  Should  no  profit,  however, 
be  annexed  to  thole  benevolent  offices,  the  heart- 

* The  Author  is  happy  to  obferve,  that,  fince  the  firfl  publi- 
cation ol  this  work,  feveral  focieties  have  been  inftituted  in  Bri- 
tain with  the  fame  benevolent  intention  as  that  of  Amfterdam, 
and  that  their  endeavours  have  proved  no  lei's  fucceisful.  He  is 
likevvife  happy  to  obferve,  that  premiums  have  been  awarded 
to  thofe  who  have  ueen  aftive  in  their  endeavours  to  rellore  to 
life  perfons  who  had  been  drowned,  or  fuddenly  deprived  of  life 
by  any  accident.  How  much  is  this  fuperior  to  the  luperftinous 
inllitution,  which  allows  any  man  a premium  who  brings  a dead 
perfon  out  of  the  water,  fo  that  he  may  receive  Chriitian  burial  ; 
but  allows  nothing  to  the  perfon  who  brings  him  our  alive,  or 
who  recovers  him  after  he  has  been  to  all  appearance  dead. 
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felt  pleafure  which  a good  man  muft  enjoy,  on  re- 
flecting that  he  has  been  the  happy  instrument  of 
laving  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  an  untime-r 
ly  grave,  is  itfelf  a fufficient  reward. 


CHAP.  LV. 

CAUTIONS  CONCERNING  COLD 
BATHING,  AND  DRINKING 
THE  MINERAL  WATERS. 

A S it  is  now  fafhionable  for  perfons  of  all  ranks 
to  plunge  into  the  lea,  and  drink  the  mineral 
waters,  I was  defirous  of  rendering  this  work  hill 
more  extenfively  ufeful,  by  the  addition  of  fome 
practical  remarks  on  thefe  aCtive  and  ufeful  medi- 
cines. Finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  thefe  ob- 
iervations  within  fo  narrow  a compais  a.s  not  to 
fwell  the  book,  already  too  large,  into  an  enor^- 
mous  fize,  I refolved  to  confine  myfelf  to  a few 
hints  or  cautions;  which  may  be  of  fervice  to  pens- 
ions who  bathe,  or  drink  the  mineral  waters,  with- 
out being  able  to  put  themfelves  under  the  care  of 
a.  phyfician. 

No  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  merits  more  the  attention  of  the 
phyfician,  as  many  lives  are  loft,  and  numbers 
ruin  their  health,  by  cold  bathing,  and  an  impru- 
dent ule  of  the  mineral  waters.  On  fome  future 
occafion  I may  probably  refume  this  fubjeCt,  as  I 
know  not  any  work  that  contains  a fufficient  num- 
ber of  pradical  obiervations  to  regulate  the  pa- 
tient s conduct  in  the  ule  of  thefe  aCtive  and  im- 
portant medicines. 
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We  have  indeed  many  books  on  the  mineral 
waters,  and  fome  of  them  are  written  with  much 
ingenuity;  but  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  alcer- 
taining  the  contents  of  the  waters  by  chymical  ana- 
lyfis.  This  no  doubt  has  its  ufe,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  of  fuch  importance  as  lome  may  imagine. 
A man  may  know  the  chymical  analyfis  of  all  the 
articles  in  the  materia  medica , without  being  able 
properly  to  apply  any  one  of  them  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  One  page  of  practical  obfervations  is 
worth  a whole  volume  of  chymical  analyfis.  But 
where  are  fuch  obfervations  to  be  met  with  ? Few 
phyficians  are  in  a fituation  to  make  them,  and 
fewer  ftill  are  qualified  for  fuch  a talk.  It  can 
only  be  accomplifhed  by  pra&itioners  who  refide  at 
the  fountains,  and  who,  poffeffing  minds  fuperior 
to  local  prejudices,  are  capable  of  diflinguilhing 
difeafes  with  accuracy,  and  of  forming  a found 
judgment  refpedting  the  genuine  effedts  of  medi- 
does. 

Without  a proper  difcrimination  with  regard  to 
the  difeafe  and  the  conftitvtion  of  the  patient,  the 
j-j-jofl;  powerful  medicine  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Every  one  knows  that  the  fame  phy- 
fician&who,  by  cold  bathing,  cured  Auguftus,  by 
an  imprudent  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  killed  his 
heir.  This  induced  the  Roman  fenate  to  make 
laws  for  regulating  the  baths,  and  preventing  the 
numerous  evils  which  arofe  from  an  imprudent  and 
promifcuous  ufe  of  thofe  elegant  and  fashionable 
pieces  of  luxury.  But  as  no  fuch  laws  exift  in  this 
country,  every  one  does  that  which  is  right  in  bis 
own  eyes , and  of  courfe  many  muft  do  wrong. 

People  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Ample  ele- 
ment of  water  can  do  no  hurt,  and  that  they  may 
plunge  into  it  at  any  time  with  impunity.  In  this, 
however,  they  are  much  miltaken.  have  know 
apoplexies  occalioncd  by  going  into  the  cold  bail  . 
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fevers  excited  by  (laying  too  long  in  it,  and  other 
maladies  fo  much  aggravated  by  its  continued  ufe, 
that  they  could  never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Nor 
are  examples  wanting,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  of  the  baneful  confequences  which  have 
arifen  alfo  from  an  injudicious  application  o(  the 
tc 'ciYin  bath  ; but  as  warm  baths  are  not  io  common 
in  this  country,  and  are  feldom  ufed  but  under 
the  diredion  of  a phyfician,  I fhall  not  enlarge  on 
that  part  of  the  fubjed. 

Immerfion  in  cold  water  is  a cuftom  which  lays 
claim  to  the  mod  remote  antiquity  : indeed  it  mult 
have  been  coeval  with  man  himfelf.  The  neceflity 
of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the 
pleafure  arifing  from  its  application  to  the  body  in 
hot  countries,  muft  very  early  have  recommended 
it  to  the  human  lpecies.  Even  the  example  of 
other  animals  was  fufficient  to  give  the  hint  to 
man.  By  inflind  many  of  them  are  led  to  apply 
cold  water  in  this  manner;  and  fome,  when  de- 
prived of  its  ufe,  have  been  known  to  languifh, 
and  even  to  die.  But  whether  the  pradice  of  cold 
bathing  arofe  from  neceflity,  reafoning,  or  imita- 
tion, is  an  inquiry  of  no  importance ; our  bufinefs 
is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  it,  and  to  guard  people  againft  an  im- 
proper ufe  of  it. 

The  cold  bath  recommends  itfelf  in  a variety  of 
cafes,  and  is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  populous  cities,  who  indulge  in  idlenefs, 
and  lead  fedentary  lives.  In  perfons  of  this  deferip- 
tion  the  adion  of  the  iol ids  is  always  too  weak, 
which  induces  a languid  circulation,  a crude  indi- 
gefted  mafs  of  humours,  and  obArudions  in  the 
capillary  veflels  and  glandular  fyllem.  Cold  wa- 
ter, from  its  gravity  as  well  as  its  tonic  power,  is 
well  calculated  either  to  obviate  or  remove  thefe 
fymptoms.  Jt  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
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promotes  the  different  fecretions,  and  gives  per- 
manent vigour  to  the  folids.  But  all  thefe  im- 
portant purpofes  will  be  more  effentially  anfwered 
by  the  application  of  Jalt  water . This  ought  not 
only  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  fuperior 
gravity,  but  likewife  for  its  greater  power  of  fti- 
mulating  the  (kin,  which  promotes  the  perfpira- 
tion,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  catching 
cold. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  cold 
bathing  is  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  remove 
obftrudfions  of  the  glandular  or  lymphatic  fyftem. 
Indeed,  when  thefe  have  arrived  at  a certain  pitch, 
they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means.  In  this 
cafe  the  cold  bath  will  only  aggravate  the  fymp- 
toms,  and  hurry  the  unhappy  patient  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, previous  to  the  patient’s  entering  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  labours  under  any  obftinate  obftru&ions  of 
the  lungs  or  other  vijcera ; and  where  this  is  the 
cafe,  cold  bathing  ought  ftri&ly  to  be  prohi- 
bited *. 

In  what  is  called  a plethoric  date,  or  too  great 
a fulnefs  of  the  body,  it  is  likewife  dangerous  to 
ufe  the  cold  bath,  without  due  preparation.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  great  danger  of  burfting  a blood- 
veflel,  or  occafioning  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
or  fome  of  the  vijcera.  This  precaution  is  the 

* The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Smollet  has  indeed  laid,  that  if  he 
were  perluaded  he  had  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  he  would  jump 
into  the  cold  bath:  but  here  the  Dodtor  evidently  Ihews  more 
courage  than  difcretion  ; and  that  he  was  more  a man  of  wit 
than  aphyfician,  everyone  will  allow.  A nervous  allhma,  or  an 
atrophy,  may  be  miftaken  for  a pulmonary  confumption  ; yet,  in 
the  two  former,  the  cold  bath  proves  often  beneficial,  though  I 
never  knew  it  fo  in  the  latter.  Indeed,  all  the  phthificaJ  pa- 
tients I ever  law,  who  had  tried  the  cold  bath,  were  evidently 
him  by  it. 
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more  necefiary  to  citizens,  as  mod  of  them  live 
full,  and  are  of  a grofs  habit.  Yet,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  thefe  people  rel'ort  in  crowds  every 
feafon  to  the  fea-fide,  and  plunge  in  the  water 
without  the  lead  confideration.  No  doubt  they 
often  efcape  with  impunity,  but  does  this  give  a 
fandtion  to  the  pradtice  ? Perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  ought  by  no  means  to  bathe,  unlefs  the  body 
has  been  previoufly  prepared  by  fuitable  evacua- 
tions. 

Another  clafs  of  patients,  who  ftand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  bracing  qualities  of  cold  water,  is 
the  nervous.  This  includes  a great  number  of  the 
male,  and  almod  all  the  female  inhabitants  of 
great  cities.  Yet  even  thofe  perfons  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  ufing  the  cold  bath.  Nervous  people 
have  often  weak  bowels,  and  may,  as  well  as  others, 
be  fubjedt  to  congeftions  and  obdrudtions  of  the 
'uifcera  and  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  effedts  of  the  cold  water.  For  them  there- 
fore, and  indeed  for  all  delicate  people,  the  bed 
plan  would  be  to  accudom  themfelves  to  it  by  the 
mod  pleafing  and  gentle  degrees.  They  ought  to 
begin  with  the  temperate  bath,  and  gradually  ufe 
it  cooler,  till  at  length  the  colded  proves  quite 
agreeable.  Nature  revolts  againd  all  great  tran- 
fitions ; and  thofe  who  do  violence  to  her  didtates, 
have  often  caufe  to  repent  of  their  temerity. 

Wherever  cold  bathing  is  pradtifed,  there  oucdit 
likewife  to  be  tepid  baths  for  the  purpofe  mentioned 
above.  Indeed  it  is  the  pradtice  of  fome  countries 
to  throw  cold  water  over  the  patient  as  foon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  warm  bath  j but  though  this  may 
not  injuie  a Ruffian  peafant,  we  dare  not  recom- 
mend it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  told,  when 
covered  with  fweat  and  dud,  ufed  to  plunge  into 
rivers,  without  receiving  the  final  led  injury. 

Though 
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Though  they  might  often  efcape  danger  from  this 
imprudent  conduct,  yet  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  iound  reafon.  I have  known  many  robuft  men 
throw  away  their  lives  by  fuch  an  attempt.  We 
would  not  however  advife  patients  to  go  into  the 
cold  water  when  the  body  is  chilly;  as  much  ex- 
ercife,  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  taken,  as  may  excite  a 
gentle  glow  all  over  the  body,  but  by  no  means  fo 
as  to  overheat  it. 

To  young  people,  and  particularly  to  children, 
cold  bathing  is  of  the  laft  importance.  Their  lax 
fibres  render  its  tonic  powers  peculiarly  proper. 
It  promotes  their  growth,  increafes  their  ftrength*, 
and  prevents  a variety  of  difeafes  incident  to  child- 
hood. Were  infants  early  accuftomed  to  the  cold 
bath,  it  would  feldom  difagree  with  them;  and  we 
fhould  fee  fewer  inftances  of  the  fcrofula,  rickets, 
and  other  difeafes,  which  prove  fatal  to  many,  and 
make  others  miferable  for  life.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, thefe  diforders  render  infants  incapable  of 
bearing  the  Ihock  of  cold  water;  but  this  is  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  early  and  regularly  ac- 
cuftomed to  it.  It  is  however  neceflary  here  to 
caution  young  men  againft  too  frequent  bathing; 
as  I have  known  many  fatal  confequences  refult 
from  the  daily  pra&ice  of  plunging  into  rivers, 
and  continuing  there  too  long. 

The  moft  proper  time  of  the  day  for  ufing  the 
cold  bath  is  no  doubt  the  morning,  or  at  leaft  be- 
fore dinner;  and  the  beft  mode,  that  of  quick  im- 
merfion.  As  cold  bathing  hasaconftant  tendency 

* The  celebrated  Galen  fays,  that  immerfion  in  cold  water  is 
fit  only  for  the  young  of  lions  and  bears ; and  recommends  warm 
bathing,  as  conducive  to  the  growth  and  ftrength  of  infants. 
How  egregioufty  do  the  greateft  men  err  whenever  they  lore  fight 
of  facts,  and  fubftiruce  reafoning  in  phyfic  in  place  of  obferva- 
tioa  and  experience  l 


to 
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to  propel  the  blood  and  other  humours  towards  the 
head,  it  ought  to  be  a rule  always  to  wet  that  part 
as  Toon  as  poffible.  By  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  vio- 
lent head-achs,  and  other  complaints,  which  fre- 
quently proceed  from  cold  bathing,  might  be  often 
prevented. 

The  cold  bath,  when  too  long  continued  in,  not 
only  occafions  an  exceffive  flux  of  humours  towards 
the  head,  but  chills  the  blood,  cramps  the  mufcles, 
relaxes  the  nerves,  and  wholly  defeats  the  inten- 
tion of  bathing.  Hence,  by  not  adverting  to  this 
circumftance,  expert  fwimmers  are  often  injured, 
and  fometimes  even  lole  their  lives.  All  the  be- 
neficial purpofes  of  cold  bathing  are  anfwered  by 
one  immerfion  at  a time*  and  the  patient  ought 
to  be  rubbed  dry  the  moment  he  comes  out  of 
the  water,  and  Ihould  continue  to  take  exercife 
for  fome  time  after. 

When  cold  bathing  occafions  chilnefs,  lofs  of 
appetite,  liftleffnefs,  pain  of  the  breaft  or  bowels,  a 
proftration  of  Itrength,  or  violent  head-achs,  it 
ought  to  be  difcontinued. 

Though  thefe  hints  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  point  out  all  the  cafes  where  cold  bathing  may 
be  hurtful,  nor  to  illuftrate  its  extenfive  utility 
as  a medicine  j yet  it  is  hoped  they  may  ferve  to 
guard  people  againfi:  fome  of  thofe  errors  into 
which  from  mere  inattention  they  are  apt  to  fall, 
and  thereby  not  only  endanger  their  own  lives,  but 
bring  an  excellent  medicine  into  difrepute. 


Of  drinking  the  Mineral  Waters . 

The  internal  ufe  of  water,  as  a medicine,  is  no 
lefs  an  objedt  of  the  phyfician’s  attention  than  the 
external.  Pure  elementary  water  is  indeed  the  molt 
1 inoffenfive 
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inoffenfive  of  all  liquors,  and  conftitutes  a princi- 
pal part  of  the  food  of  every  animal.  But  this 
element  is  often  impregnated  with  fubftances  of  a 
very  adlive  at  id  penetrating  nature;  and  of  fuch  an 
infidious  quality,  that,  while  they  promote  certain 
l'ecretions,  and  even  alleviate  fome  difagreeable 
fymptoms,  they  weaken  the  powers  of  life,  under- 
mine the  conftitution,  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
worfe  difeales  than  thole  which  they  were  employed 
to  remove.  Of  this  every  prattitioner  mod  have 
feen  inftances;  and  phyficians  of  eminence  have 
more  than  once  declared  that  they  have  known  more 
difeafes  occafioned  than  removed  by  the  ufe  of  mi- 
neral waters.  This  doubtlefs  has  proceeded  from 
the  abufe  of  thefe  powerful  medicines,  which  evinces 
the  necehity  of  ufmg  them  with  caution. 

By  examining  the  contents  of  the  mineral  wa- 
ters which  are  moll  ul'ed  in  this  country,  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  danger  which 
may  arife  from  an  improper  application  of  them 
either  externally  or  internally,  though  it  is  to  the 
latter  of  thefe  that  the  prelent  oblervations  are 
chiefly  confined. 

The  waters  molt  in  ufe  for  medical  purpoles  in 
Britain,  are  thofe  impregnated  with  falts,  lulphur, 
iron,  and  mephitic  air,  either  feparately,  or  vafi- 
oufly  combined.  Of  thefe  the  moft  powerful  is 
the  faline  fulphtireous  water  of  Harrowgate,  of 
which  I have  had  more  occaflon  to  obferve  the 
pernicious  confequences,  when  improperly  uled, 
than  of  any  other.  To  this  therefore  the  follow- 
ing remarks  will  more  immediately  relate,  though 
they  will  be  found  applicable  to  all  the  purging 
waters 'in  the  kingdom  which  are  ilrong  enough  to 
merit  attention  *. 


* The  jrreateft  dafs. of  mineral  waters  in  this  country  is  the 
:halylatr  lu  many  parts  of  Britaia  thefe  are  to  be  tojnd  « 
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The  errors  which  fo  often  defeat  the  intention  of 
drinking  the  purgative  mineral  waters,  and  which 
fo  frequently  prove  injurious  to  the  patient,  pro- 
ceed from  the  manner  of  ufing  them,  the  quantity 
taken,  the  regimen  purfued,  or  ufing  them  in  cafes 

where  they  are  not  proper.  , 

A very  hurtful  prejudice  {till  prevails  in  this 
country,  that  all  dileafes  mult  be  cured  by  medi- 
cines taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  that  the  more 
violently  thefe  medicines  operate,  they  are  the 
more  likely  to  have  the  defired  efiedt.  This  opi- 
nion has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  deftroy  many  more  before  it  can  be 
wholly  eradicated.  Purging  is  often  ufeful  in  acute 
difeafes,  and  in  chronical  cafes  may  pave  the  way 
for  the  operation  of  other  medicines ; but  it  will 
ieldom  perform  a cure;  and  by  exhaufting  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  will  often  leave  him  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  it  found  him.  That  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  more  adtive 
mineral  waters,  every  perfon  converfant  in  thefe 
matters  will  readily  allow. 

Strong  ftimulants  applied  to  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  for  a length  of  time,  muft  tend  to  weaken 
and  deftroy  their  energy  > and  what  ftimulants  are 
more  adlive  than  fait  and  fulphur,  efpecially  whert 
thefe  fubftances  are  intimately  combined,  and  car- 
ried through  the  fyftem  by  the  penetrating  me- 

almoft  every -field  ; but  thofe  chiefly  in  uf<?,  for  medical  purpofej* 
are  the  purging  chalybeatcs,  as  the  waters  of  Scarborough* 
Cheltehham,  Thtfrp  Arch,  Nevil  Holt*  & c.  Of  thofe  which  do 
rot  purge,  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  Hand  in  the  higheft  repute. 
The  faline  purging  waters,-  as  thofe  of  Afton,  Epfom,  Kil- 
burn,  See.  are  alfo  in  very  general  efteem  ; but  the  fountains 
moft  frequented  by  the  fick  in  this  couhtry,  are  thofe  to  which 
the  minerals  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat,  as  Bath,  Briitol, 
Buxton,  &c. 
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dium  of  water  ? Thofe  bowels  mull;  be  ftrong  in- 
deed, which  can  withftana  the  daily  operation  of 
fuch  aftive  principles  for  months  together,  and  not 
be  injured.  This  however  is  the  plan  purfued  by 
moft  of  thofe  who  drink  the  purging  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  whofe  circumftances  will  permit  them  to 
continue  long  enough  at  thofe  falhionable  places 
of  refort. 

Many  people  imagine  that  every  thing  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  that  the  more 
they  drink  they  will  the  fooner  get  well.  This  is 
an  egregious  error  j for,  while  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient thinks  he  is  by  this  means  eradicating  his 
diforder,  he  is  often  in  faft  undermining  the  powers 
of  life,  and  ruining  his  conftitution.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  do  this  fo  effeftually  as  weakening  the 
powers  of  digeftion  by  the  improper  application  of 
ftrong  ftimulants.  The  very  effence  of  health  de- 
pends on  the  digeftive  organs  performing  their  due 
funftions,  and  the  moft  tedious  maladies  are  all 
connected  with  indigeftion. 

Drinking  the  water  in  too  great  quantity,  not 
only  injures  the  bowels  and  occafions  indigeftion, 
but  generally  defeats  the  intention  for  which  it  is 
taken.  The  difeafes  for  the  cure  of  which  mineral 
waters  are  chiefly  celebrated,  are  moftly  of  the 
chronic  kind ; and  it  is  well  known  that  fuch  dif- 
eafes can  only  be  cured  by  the  flow  operation  of 
alteratives,  or  fuch  medicines  as  aft  by  inducing  a 
aradual  change  in  the  habit.  This  requires  length 
of  time,  and  never  can  be  effefted  by  medicines, 
which  run  off  by  ftool,  and  operate  chiefly  on  the 

firft  paffages.  .. 

Thofe  who  wifh  for  the  cure  of  any  obltinate 

malady  from  the  mineral  waters,  ought  to'  take 
them  in  fuch  a manner  as  hardly  to  produce  any 
effeft  whatever  on  the  bowels.  With  this  view  a 
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fcalf-pint  glafs  may  be  drank  at  bed-time  *,  and  the 
fame  quantity  an  hour  before  breakfaft,  dinner, 
and  fupper.  The  dofe,  however,  muft  vary  ac- 
cording to  circumftances.  Even  the  quantity  men- 
tioned above  will  purge  fome  perfons,  while  others 
will  drink  twice  as  much  without  being  in  the  leaft 
moved  by  it.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels  is  the 
only  ftandard  for  uflng  the  water  as  an  alterative, 
No  more  ought  to  be  taken  than  barely  to  move 
the  body  ; nor  is  it  always  neceffary  to  cany  it  this 
length,  provided  the  water  goes  off  by  the  other 
emun&ories,  and  d.oes  not  occafion  a chilnefs,  or 
flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels.  When  the 
water  is  intended  to  purge*  the  quantity  mentioned 
above  may  be  all  taken  before  breakfaft. 

I would  not  only  caution  patients  who  drink  the 
purging  mineral  waters  over  night  to  avoid  heavy 
fuppers,  but  alfo  from  eating  heavy  meals  at  any 
time.  The  ftimulus  of  water,  impregnated  with 
falts,  f^ems  to  create  a falfe  appetite.  I have  feen 
a delicate  perfon,  after  drinking  the  Harrowgate 
waters  of  a morning,  eat  a breakfaft  fufficient  to 
have  ferved  two  ploughmen,  devour  a plentiful 
dinner  of  flelh  and  fi(h,  and,  to  crown  all,  eat  fuch 
a fupper  as  might  have  fatisfied  a hungry  porter. 
All  this  indeed  the  ftomach  feemed  to  crave*  but 
this  craving  had  better  remain  not  quite  fatisfied, 
than  that  the  ftomach  fhould  be  loaded  with  what 
exceeds  its  powers.  To  ftarve  patients  was  never 
my  plan  * but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 

* When  I (peak  of  drinking  a glafs  of  the  water  over-night, 
I muft  beg  leave  to  caution  thofe  who  follow  this  plan  againil 
eating  heavy  fuppers.  The  late  Dr.  Daultry  of  York,  who  was 
the  firft  that  brought  the  Hariowgate  waters  into  repute,  ufed 
to  advife  his  patients  to  drink  a glafs  befoie  they  went  to  bed  ; 
the  conference  of  which  was,  that  having  eat  a flefh  fupper, 
and  the  water  operating  in  the  night,  they  were  often  tormented 
with  gripes,  and  obliged  to  call  for  medical  alliftance. 

T t 2 
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ufe  of  all  the  purging  mineral  waters,  a light  and 
rather  diluting  diet  is  the  mod  proper;  and  that  no 
perfon  during  fuch  a courfe  ought  to  eat  to  the  full 
extent  to  what  his  appetite  craves. 

To  promote  the  operation  of  mineral  waters, 
and  to  carry  them  through  the  fyftem,  exercife  is 
indifpenfably  neccffary.  This  may  be  taken  in  any 
manner  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient;  but 
he  ought  never  to  carry  it  to  excefs.  The  bed 
kinds  of  exercife  are  thofe  conne&ed  with  amufe- 
ment.  Every  thing  that  tends  to  exhilarate  the 
fpirits,  not  only  promotes  the  operation  of  the  wa- 
ters, but  a<5ts  as  a medicine.  All  who  refort  to 
the  mineral  waters  ought  therefore  to  leave  every 
care  behind,  to  mix  with  the  company,  and  to 
make  themfelves  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  poffible. 


From  this  conduit,  affided  by  the  free  and  whole- 
lome  air  of  thofe  fadiionable  places  of  refort,  and 
alfo  the  regular  and  early  hours  which  are  ufually 
kept,  the  patient  often  receives  more  benefit  than 
from  ufing  the  waters. 

But  the  greated  errors  in  drinking  the  purging 
mineral  waters  arife  from  their  being  ufed  in  cafes 
where  they  are  abiolutely  improper,  and  adverfe^to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  When  people  hear  or  a 
wonderful  cure  having  been  performed  by  fome 
.mineral  water,  they  immediately  conclude  that  it 
will  cure  every  thing,  and  accordingly  fwallow  it 
down,  when  they  might  as  well  take  poifon.  Pa- 
tients ought  to  be  well  informed,  befoie  they  e- 
gin  to  drink  the  more  aftive  kinds  of  mineral  wa- 
ters, of  the  propriety  • of  the  courfe,  and  fliould 
never  perfid  in  ufing  them  when  they  are  found  to 

aggravate  the  diforder.  t , c .. 

In  all  cafes  where  purging  is  indicated,  thelaline 
mineral  waters  will  be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention 
better  than  any  other  medicine.  Their  operation,^ 
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taken  in  proper  quantity,  is  generally  mild  ; and 
they  are  neither  found  to  irritate  the  nerves,  nor 
debilitate  the  patient  fo  much  as  the  other  purga- 
tives. 

As  a purgative,  thefe  waters  are  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  difeafes  of  the  firft  paflfages,  accompa- 
nied with,  or  proceeding  from,  inactivity  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  acidity,  indigeftion,  vitiated 
bile,  worms,  putrid  fordes,  the  piles,  and  jaun-  * 
dice.  In  molt  cafes  of  this  kind  they  are  the  belt: 
medicines  that  can  be  administered.  But  when 
ufed  with  this  view,  it  is  fufficient  to  take  them 
twice,  or  at  mod  three  times  a-week,  fo  as  to 
move  the  body  three  or  four  times  ; and  it  will  be 
proper  to  continue  this  courfe  for  lome  weeks. 

But  the  operation  of  the  more  atdive  mineral  wa- 
ters is  not  confined  to  the  bowels.  They  often 
promote  the  difcharge  of  urine,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  increafe  the  perfpiration.  This  Shews  that 
they  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  of  Simulating  the  whole  fyftem. 
Hence  arifes  their  efficacy  in  removing  the  molt 
obdinate  of  all  diforders,  objlruffions  of  tbe  glandu- 
lar and  lymphatic  Jyfiem.  Under  this  clafs  is  com- 
prehended the  fcrofula  or  King's  evil,  indolent  tu- 
mours, obdru&ions  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  kidnies, 
and  mefenteric  glands.  When  thefe  great  pur- 
pofes  are  to  be  effected,  the  waters  mud  be  ufed  in 
the  gradual  manner  mentioned  above,  and  perlilted 
in  for  a length  of  time.  It  will  be  proper  however 
now  and  then  to  difcontinue  their  ufe  for  a few  days. 

The  next  great  clafs  of  difeafes  where  mineral 
waters  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  are  thofe  of  the 
fkin,  as  the  itch,  fcab,  tetters,  ringworms,  fcaly 
eruptions,  leprofies,  blotches,  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
Though  thefe  may  feem  fuperficial,  yet  they  are 
often  the  mod  obdinate  which  the  phyfician  has  to 
encounter,  and  not  unfrequently  let  his  fkill  at 
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defiance:  but  they  will  fometimes  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  waters  for  a fufficient  length 
of  time,  and  in  moll  cafes  of  this  kind  thefe  wa- 
ters deferve  a trial.  The  faline  fulphureous  wa- 
ters, fuch  as  thofe  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  Har- 
rowgate  in  England,  are  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed 
in  difeafes  of  the  fkin  ; but  for  this  purpofe  it  will 
be  necefiary  not  only  to  drink  the  waters,  but  like- 
wife  to  ufe  them  externally. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  the  qualities  of 
the  different  mineral  waters,  to  fpecify  thofe  dif- 
eafes  in  which  they  are  refpedtively  indicated,  and 
to  point  out  their,  proper  modes  of  application 
would  be  an  ufeful,  and  by  no  means  a difagree- 
able  employment ; but  as  the  limits  prefcribed  to 
thefe  remarks  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  the 
fubjedt  at  more  length,  I fhall  conclude  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  whenever  the  mineral  waters  are 
found  to  exhauft  the  ftrength,  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
take  away  the  appetite,  excite  fevers,  diftend  the 
bowels,  or  occafion  a cough^  they  ought  to  be  di(- 
continued. 

Thefe  Captions  having  been  printed  and  fold  feparately 
for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  had  purchafed  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  has  induced  fome  perfons  Vo  confider 
them  as  a complete  Treatife  on  fea- bathing  and  drinking  the  mi- 
neral waters ; whereas  the  author’s  foie  intention  was  to  furniih 
a few  general  hints  to  perfons  who  frequent  thofe  falhionable 
places  of  refort,  without  putting  themfelves  under  the  care  of  a, 
phjftcian.  As  he  looks  upon  this  fubjedl  however  to  be  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  the  fick,  he  pledges  himfelf  to  treat  it 
ipore  length  on  a future  occalion. 
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CONTAINING 

A Lid  of  Simples  and  of  fuch  Medicinal  Pre- 
parations as  ought  to  be  kept  in  Readinefs 
for  private  Practice: 

The  Method  of  preparing  and  compounding 
fuch  Medicines  as  are  recommended  in  the 
former  Part  of  the  Book,  with  the  Addition 
of  feveral  others  of  a fimilar  Nature  : 

Remarks  on  the  Dofes,  Ufes,  and  Manner  of 
applying  the  different  Preparations. 

Msdkamentorwn  varictas  ignorantia  filia  eft.  Bacon. 
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tGnorancf.  and  fuperftition  have  attributed  extraordinary 
■1  medical  virtues  to  almoft  every  production  of  nature. 
That  luch  virtues  were  often  imaginary,  time  and  expe- 
rience haye  fufficiently  fhewn.  Phyficians,  however,  from 
a veneration  for  antiquity,  ftill  retain  in  their  lifts  of  medi- 
cine  many  things  which  owe  their  reputation  entirely  to  the 
fuperftition  and  credulity  of  our  anceftors. 

The  inftruments  of  medicine  will  always  be  multiplied,  in 
proportion  to  men’s  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
clifeafes  : when  thefe  are  fufficiently  underftood,  the  method 
of  cure  will  be  fimple  and  obvious. 

Ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  permanent  properties  of 
thofe  fubftances  employed  in  the  cure  of  dileafes,  is  another 
reafon  why  they  have  been  fo greatly  multiplied.  Phyficians 
thought  they  could  effeCt  by  a number  of  ingredients,  what 
pould  not  be  done  by  any  one  of  them.  Hence  aro/e  thofe 
amazing  farragos  which  have  fo  long  difgraced  the  medical 
art,  and  which  were  efteemed  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fimples  that  entered  their  compofition. 

The  great  variety  of  forms  into  which  almoft  every  ar- 
ticle of  medicine  has  been  manufactured,  affords  another 
proof  of  the  imperfedtion  of  the  medical  art.  A drug  which 
is  perhaps  moft  efficacious  in  the  fimpleft  form  in  which  it 
can  be  adminiftered,  has  been  neverrhelefs  ferved  up  in  fo 
many  different  Ihapes,  that  one  would  be  induced  to  think 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  lay  in  exhibiting  medicine  under  as 
many  different  modes  as  poffible. 

Different  forms  of  medicine,  no  doubt,  have  their  ufe  ; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  increafed.  They  arc 
by  no  means  fo  neceffary  as  is  generally  imagined.  A few 
grains  of  powdered  rhubarb,  jalap,  or  ipecacuanha,  will 
aCtually  perform  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  different  prepa- 
rations of  thefe  roots,  and  may  alfo  be  exhibited  in  as  l'afc 
and  agreeable  a manner.  I he  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
regard  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  many  other  fimples  of 
Which  the  preparations  are  very  numerous. 
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Multiplying  the  ingredients  of  a medicine,  not  only 
renders  it  more  expensive,  but  alfo  lefs  certain,  both  in  its 
dofe  and  operation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  compound,  when 
kept,  is  apt  to  fpoil,  or  acquire  qualities  of  a different  na- 
ture. When  a medicine  is  rendered  more  fafe,  efficacious,  or 
agreeable,  by  the  addition  of  another,  they  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  be  joined ; in  all  other  cafes,  they  are  better  kept  afunder. 
The  combination  of  medicines  embarraffes  the  phyfician, 
and  retards  the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  the  precife  effect  of  any  one  medicine,  a? 
long  as  it  is  combined  with  others,  either  of  a fimilar  or  dif- 
fimilar  nature. 

In  the  exhibition  of  medicine,  regard Should  not  only  be 
had  to  fimplicity,  but  likewife  to  elegance.  Patients  feldom 
reap  much  benefit  from  things  that  are  highly  dii'agreeable 
to  their  fenfes.  To  tafte  or  fmell  like  a drug,  is  become  a 
proverb  ; and  to  fay  truth,  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it, 
Indeed  no  art  can  take  away  the  difagreeablc  tafte  and  fla- 
vour of  fome  drugs,  without  entirely  deftroying  their  effi- 
cacy : it  is  poffible,  however,  to  render  many  medicines  lefs 
difguftful,  and  others  even  agreeable ; an  object  highly  de- 
fgrving  the  attention  of  all  who  admimfter  medicine. 

The  defign  of  the  following  pages  is,  to  exhibit  fuch  a lift 
of  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  neceffary  for  private  prac- 
tice. They  are  confiderably  more  numerous  indeed  than 
thofe  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  the  Book,  but  are 
itjU  greatly  within  the  number  contained  in  the  moft  re- 
formed difpenfatories.  The  fame  medicine  is  feldom  exhi- 
bited under  different  forms  ; and  where  different  medicines 
anfwor  nearly  the  fame  intention,  there  is  commonly  no 
more  than  one  of  them  retained.  Multiplying  forms  of 
medicine  for  the  fame  intention  tends  rather.  to  bewilder 
than  affift  the  young  practitioner,  and  the  experienced  physi- 
cian can  never  be  at  a lofs  to  vary  his  prescriptions  as  occa- 


lion  requires.  . , ,, 

The  chemical  and  other  difficult  preparations  are  for  the 

moft  part  omitted.  All  of  them  that  are  ufed  by  any  private 
practitioner  are  not  worth  preparing.  He  will  buy  them 
much  cheaper  than  he  can  make  them.  Great  care  however 
is  neceffary  to  obtain  them  genuine.  They  are  often  adul- 
terated, and  ought  never  to  be  purchafed  unlefs  from  perfons 
©f  known  veracity.  Such  of  them  as  are  in  common  u.c 
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are  inferted  in  the  lift  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Their  proper 
dofes  and  manner  of  application,  are  mentioned  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  Book,  wherever  they  are  prefcr.bed. 

Such  articles  of  medicine  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  houfe 
or  o-arden  of  almoft  every  peafant,  as  barley,  eggs,  onions, 
&c&  are  likewife,  for  the  moft  part,  omitted.  It  is  needlefs 
to  (well  a lift  of  medicines  with  fuch  things  as  can  be  ob- 
tained whenever  they  are  wanted,  and  which  fpoil  by  being 

^ The  preparations  made  and  fold  by  diftillers  and  confec- 
tioners are  alfo  generally  left  out.  Thefe  people,  by  operat- 
ing upon  a larger  plan,  generally  make  things  better,  while 
it  Ts  in  their  power  to  afford  them  much  cheaper,  than  they 
can  be  prepared  by  any  private  hand. 

The  quantity  ordered  of  every  medicine  is  as  fmall  as  could 
well  be  prepared,  both  to  prevent  unneceffary  expence,  and 
that  the  medicine  might  not  fpoil  by  keeping.  Almoft  every 
medicine  fuffers  by  being  kept,  and  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon 
after  it  has  been  prepared  as  poffible.  Even  fimple  drugs 
are  apt  to  fpoil,  and  Ihould  therefore  be  laid  in  in  fmall 
quantities ; they  either  rot,  are  confumed  by  infers,  or  eva- 
porate fo  as  to  lofe  their  peculiar  tafte  or  flavour,  and  often; 
become  quite  infignificant. 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines,  I have  generally  followed 
the  moft  improved  difpenfatories  ; but  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  differ  from  them  wherever  my  own  obfervations,  or  thofe 
of  other  practical  writers,  on  whofe  judgment  I could  de- 
pend, fuggefted  an  improvement. 

In  feveral  compofltions,  the  ingredient  on  which  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  medicine  principally  depends  is  increafed,  while 
the  auxiliaries,  which  are  generally  ordered  in  fuch  trifling 
quantities  as  to  be  of  no  importance,  are  left  out,  or  only, 
fuch  of  them  retained  as  are  neceffary  to  give  the  medicine 
a proper  confidence,  or  the  like. 

The  colouring  ingredients  are  likewife  for  the  moft  part 
omitted.  They  increafe  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  medicine; 
without  adding  any  thing  to  its  value.  It  would  be  well  if 
they  were  never  ufed  at  all.  Medicines  are  often  adulterated 
for  the  fake  of  a colour.  Acrid  and  even  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  are,  for  this  purpofe,  fometimes  introduced  into  thofe 
medicines  which  ought  to  be  moft  bland  and  emollient. 
Ointment  of  elder,  for  example,  is  often  mixed  with  vtifde- 
1 1 grife 
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grife  to  give  it  a fine  green  colour,  which  entirely  fruflrates 
the  intention  of  that  mild  ointment.  Thofe  who  wifh  to 
obtain  genuine  medicines  fhould  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  paid  to  expence.  Such  ingre- 
dients. as  greatly  increafe  the  price  of  any  compoiition,  with- 
out adding  confiderably  to  its  virtue,  are  generally  either 
omitted,  or  fomewhat  lefs  expenfive  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Medicines  are  by  no  means  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
price.  The  cheapeft  are  often  the  belt  ; befid.es,  they  are 
the  leafl:  apt  to  be  adulterated,  and  are  always  rnofl:  readily 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  compounding  medicines, 
I have  generally  followed  that  which  feemed  to  be  the  moft 
fimple  and  natural,  mentioning  the  different  ffeps  of  the  pro- 
cefs  in  the  fame  order  jn  which  they  ought  to  be  taken, 
without  paying  an  implicit  regard  to  the  method  of  other 
difpenfatories. 

For  many  of  the  remarks  concerning  the  preparation, 
&c.  of  medicines,  I have  been  obliged  to  the  author  of  the 
New  Difpenfatory.  The  other  obfervations  are  either  filch 
as  have  occurred  to  myfelf  in  practice,  or  have  been  fuggefted 
in  the  courfe  of  reading,  by  authors  whofe  names  1 am  not 
able  difliinftly  to  recollect. 

I have  followed  the  alphabetical  order,  both  with  regard 
to  the  fimples  and  preparations.  A more  fqientific  method 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  fome  perfons,  but  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  different  claffes  of  me- 
dicine have  no  great  dependance  upon  one  another ; and, 
where  they  have,  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  fhould  ffand  hrft  or 
Jaft  j no  doubt  the  fimple  preparations  ought  to  precede  the 
more  compound.  But  all  the  advantages  aiifing  from  this 
method  of  arrangement  do  not  appear  equal  to  that  fingle 
one,  of  being  able,  on  the  fir  ft  opening  of  the  book,  to  find 
out  any  article,  which,  by  the  alphabetical  Older,  is  rendered 
quite  eafy. 

The  dofe  of  every  medicine  is  mentioned  whenever  it  ap- 
peared neceffary.  When  this  is  omitted  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  medicine  may  be  ufed  at  diferetion.  1 he  dofe 
mentioned  is  always  for  an  adult,  unlefs  when  the  conti  ary 
is  exprdfed.  It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  proportion  the  doles 
pf  medicine  exactly  to  the  different  ages,  confutations,  to. 
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of  patients  ; but,  happily  for  mankind,  mathematical  exaft- 
nefs  here  is  by  no  means  neceffary. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  afcertain  the  propor- 
tional dofes  for  the  different  ages  and  conftitutions  of  pa- 
tients ; but,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  this  fubjecf,  a 
great  deal  mufl  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  fkill  of  the  per- 
fon  who  adminifters  the  medicine.  The  following  general 
proportions  maybe  obferved  ; but  they  are  by  no  means  in- 
tended for  exaft  rules.  A patient  between  twenty  and  four- 
teen may  take  two  thirds  of  the  dofe  ordered  for  an  adult; 
from  fourteen  to  nine,  one- half;  from  nine  to  fix,  one- 
third  ; from  fix  to  four,  one- fourth  ; from  four  to  two, 
one-fixth;  from  two  to  one,  a tenth;  and  below  one,  a 

twelfth.  . 1 t * 1 

Difpenfatories  are  ufually  written  in  the  Latin  language. 

Even  authors  who  write  in  Englifh,  generally  give  their 
prefcriptions  in  Latin  : and  fome  or  them  flaew  fo  great  an 
attachment  to  that  language,  as  firft  to  write  their  recipes  in 
it,  and  afterwards  tranflate  them;  while  others,  to  com- 
pramife  the  matter,  write  the  one  half  in  Latin  and  the  other 
in  Englifh.  What  peculiar  charm  a medical  prefcription, 
when  written  in  Latin,  may  have,  I fhall  not  pretend  to  fay ; 
but  have  ventured  to  make  ufe  of  the  plained:  Englifh  I 
could,  and  hope  my  prefcriptions  will  fucceed  no  worfe  for 
it. 

N.  B.  The  Apothecary’s  weights,  and  the  Englifh  wine 
meafures,  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  book,  the  different 
denominations  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
Table  : . 

A pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A drachm  - - three  fcruples. 

A fcruple  - - twenty  grains. 

A gallon  contains  eight  pints. 

A pint  - - - fixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce  - - eight  drachms. 

A fpoonful  is  the'meafure  of  half  an  ounce. 
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A LIST  of  SIMPLES,  and  of  fuch  MEDICI- 
NAL PREPARATION  Sj  as  ought  to  be  kept 
in  readinefs  for  private  Fra&ice; 


Agaric 

Alum 

Antimony,  crude 

■ cinnabar  of 

_ — — - fulphur  of 

Balfam  of  Capivi 

of  Peru 

of  Tolu 

Bark,  cafcarilla 
t — cinnamon 

„ Mezerion 

_ Peruvian 

Winter’s,  orcanella  alba 

Borax 

Calamine  ftone,  levigated 
Caftor,  Ruffian 
Cauftic,  common 

_ lunar 

Earth,  Fuller’s 

- Japan 

' --  - Armenian  bole 

- French  ditto 

Extracts  of  gentian 
_____ — of  guaiacum 

of  hellebore,  black 

- of  hemlock 

. of  jalap 

, ■ -7 of  liquorice 

. of  Peruvian  bark 

— — of  poppies 

- — of  wormwood 
Flowers  of  camomile 

_ colt’s  foot 

elder  < 

— rofemary 

— damalk-rofe3 
„ red  ditto 


Fruits,  almonds 

bitter  apple 

caffia  fiftularis 

•  Curaflao  oranges 

■  — figs;  dried 

— French  prunes 

•  Jamaica  pepper 

■  juniper  berries 

- — nutmegs 

tamarinds 

Gums,  aloes 

ammoniac,  in  tears 

arabic 

—  afafcstida 

—  camphor 

— — — galbanum 
gamboge 

—  guaiacum 

kino 

myrrh 

. opium 

Hartlhorn,  calcined 

— ffiavings  of 

Herbs,  lefler  cencaury 

» peppermint 

. fpearmint 

. penny-royal 

. — : * favin 

► ■ trefoil 

. — uva  urii 

wormwood 

Lead,  Litharge 

■  white 

fugar  of 

Lemon-peel 

Mace 

Magncfia  alba 


Manns 


/ 
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Manna 

Mercury,  crude 

calcinated 
TEthiop’s  mineral 
calomel 

corrofive  fublimate 
_ red  precipitate 

white  ditto 

Mulk 

Oil,  effential,  of  amber 

of  anife 

, of  cinnamon 

„ . of  juniper 

, - of  lemon-peel 

of  peppermint 

exprefled,  of  almonds 

of  linfeed 

Oil  of  olives,  or  Florence  oil 

— of  palms 

— of  turpentine 
Orange-peel 
Oyfter  (hells  prepared 
Poppy-heads 
Refins,  benzoin 

. flowers  of 

Burgundy  pitch 

dragon’s  blood 

■  — frankincenfe 

. liquid  florae 

white,  or  rofm 

fcammony 

Roots,  birthwort 

. calamus  aromaticu9 

•  contrayerva 

■  garlic 

gentian 

■  ginger 

hfellebore,  black,  white 

jalap 

ipecacuanha 

- — lily,  white 

liquorice 

marlhmallow 

naezerion 

•  rhubarb 


Roots,  farfaparilla 

. feneka 

. fquills 

tormentil 

. turmeric 

Virginian  fnake 

wild  valerian 

zedoary 

Saffron 

Sal  ammoniac,  crude 

. ■■  - volatile 

Salt, 


« 


Epfom 

. of  Glauber 

of  hartlhorn 

nitre,  purified,  or  prunel 

— Polychreft 

Rochel 

of  tartar 

Seeds,  anife 

carraway 

cardamom 

coriander 

— — cummin 
— - — muftard 

fweet  fennel 

wild  carrot 

Senna 

Spanilh  flies 

Sperma  ceti *  * 

Spirits,  mthereal,  or  tether 

. of  hartlhorn 

- ■ ■ ■ oflavender, compound 

of  nitre 


— ditto  dulcified 

— of  fal  ammoniac 

— of  fea  fait 

— of  vinegar 
of  vitriol 

— of  wine  reftified 
volatile  aromatic 


Steel,  filings  of 

ruff  of,  prepared 

foluble  fait  of 

•nlphur  vivum 
balfam  of 


Sulphur 
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Sulphur,  flowers  of 
Tar 

Barbadocs 

Tartar,  cream  of 

emetic 

. foluble 

■ vitriolated 

Tin  prepared 
Tutty,  levigated . 
Turpentine,  Venice 
Verdegrile 


Vitriol,  green 

— blue 

■  *  * — white 

Wax,  white 

• yellow 

Woods,  guaiacum 
— — — • logwood 

— faflafras 

faunders,  red 

Zinc,  flowers  of 
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MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

BALSAMS. 

THE  fubje£i  of  this  fe&ion  is  not  the  natural  balfams,  but 
certain  compofitions,  which,  from  their  being  fuppofed 
to  poffefs  balfamic  qualities,  generally  go  by  that  name. 

This  clafs  of  medicines  was  formerly  very  numerous,  and 
held  in  great  efteem  : modern  pra&ice,  however,  has juftly 
reduced  it  to  a very  narrow  compafs. 

Anodyne  Balfani. 

Take  of  white  Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce  ; opium,  unpre- 
pared, two  drachms  ; re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  nine  ounces. 
Digefl:  them  together  in  a gentle  heat  for  three  days  ; then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  camphor. 

This  balfam,  as  its  title  expreffes,  is  intended  to  eafe  pain. 
It  is  of  fervice  in  violent  {trains  and  rheumatic  complaints, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  It  mult  be  rubbed 
with  a warm  hand  on  the  part  affedted  ; or  a linen  rag 
moiftened  with  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  renewed 
every  third  or  fourth  hour,  till  the  pain  abates.  If  the  opium 
is  left  out,  this  will  be  the  faponacious  balfcan. 

Locatelli's  Balfam. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint;  Strafburg  turpentine  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders,  fix  drachms. 
Melt  the  wax  with  fome  part  of  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  adding  the  remaining  part  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine-; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders,  previoufly  reduced  to  a pow- 
der, and  keep  them  ftirring  together  till  the  balfam  is  cold. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  in  erofions  of  the  inteftines, 
the  dyfentery,  haemorrhages,  internal  bruifes,  and  in  fome 
complaints  of  the  breaft.  Outwardly  it  is  ufed  for  healing 
and  cleanfing  wounds  and  ulcers.  The  dofe,  when  taken 
internally,  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two  drachms. 

1 The  vulnerary  Balfam. 

Take  of  benzoin,  powdered,  three  ounces;  balfam  of 
Peru,  two  ounces  ; hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints’.  Digefl:  them  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  {train  the  balfam. 

This  balfam,  or  rather  tincture,  is  applied  externally  to 
heal  recent;  wounds  and  bruifes.  It  is  likewife  employed  in- 

U u ternally 
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tarnally  to  remove  coughs,  aflhmas,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  eafe  the  colic,  cleanfe  the  kidnies, 
and  to  heal  internal  ulcers,  &c. 

The  dofe  is  from  twenty  to  fixty  drops. 

This,  though  a medicine  of  fome  value,  does  not  deferve 
the  extravagant  encomiums  which  have  been  bellowed  on 
it.  It  has  been  celebrated  under  the  different  names  of  The 
Commander's  Balfam , Perftan  Balfam , Balfam  of  Berne , Wade’s 
Balfam , Friar’s  Balfam , Jefuit’s  Drops , Turlington’s  Drops , 

&c. 

BOLUSES. 


AS  bolufes  are  intended  for  immediate  ufe,  volatile  falts 
and  other  ingredients  improper  for  being  kept,  are  ad- 
mitted into  their  compofition.  They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  powders,  with  a proper  quantity  of'fyrup,  con- 
fervc5  or  mucilage*  The  lighter  powdeis  are  commonly  made 
up  with  fyrup,  and  the  more  ponderous,  as  mercury,  &c. 
with  conferve  ; but  thofe  of  the  lighter  kind  would  be  more 
‘conveniently  made  up  with  mucilage,  as  it  increases  their 
bulk  lefs  than  the  other  additions,  and  likewife  occafions  the 
medicine  to  pafs  down  more  eafily. 


jijlringent  Bolus, 

Take  of  alum,  in  powder,  fifteen  grains  ; gum  kino,  five 
grains : fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes,  and  other  violent  dif- 
char^es  of  blood,  proceeding  from  relaxation,  this  bolus  may 
be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  difeharge  abates. 

Diaphoretic  Bolus. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  ten  grains;  flowers, 
of  fulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  fcruple  ; Ample 

fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity.  , n . , • 

> In  rheumatic  complaints,  and  disorders  of  the  fkin,  this 
bolus  may  be  taken  twice  a day.  It  Will  alfo  be  of  fervice 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey. 

Mercurial  Bolus, 

Take  of  calomel,  fix  grains ; conferve  of  rofes,  half  a 

drw!Te're  metewy^necefiary,  this  bolus  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a week.  It  may  be  taken  over  n.ghti  and 
it  does  not  operate,  a few  grams  of  jalap  W.U  be  proper 
day  to  carry  it  off.  j Q0Iui 
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Bolus  of  Rhubarb  and  Mercury. 

Take  of  the  beft  rhubarb,  in  powder,  from  a fcrupie  to 
half  a drachm  ; of  calomel,  from  four  to  fix  grains ; fimple? 
fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

This  is  a proper  purge  in  hypochondriac  conftitutions  ; 
but  its  principal  intention  is  to  expel  worms.  Where  a 
ltronger  purge  is  necefl'ary,  jalap  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the 
rhubarb., 

Pe  flora l Bolus. 

Take  of  fperma  ceti,  a fcrupie  ; gum  ammoniac,  ten 
grains  ; fait  of  hartfhorn,  fix  grains  ; fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  will  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  colds  and  coughs  of  long  {landing, 
afthmas,  and  beginning  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  proper  to  bleed  the  patient  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  it. 

Purging  Bolus. 

Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcrupie;  cream  of  tartar,  two 
fcruples.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together,  and  formed  into  a 
bolus,  with  fimple  fyrup. 

Where  a mild  purge  is  wanted,  this  will  anfwer  the  pur* 
pofe  very  well.  If  a frronger  dofe  is  neceffary,  the  jalap 
may  be  increafed  to  half  a drachm  or  upwards. 

CATAPLASMS  AND  SINAPISMS. 

T^Ataplasms  poflefs  few  or  no  virtues  fuperior  to  a 
poultice,  which  may  be  lo  made,  as,  in  molt  cafes,  to 
fupply  their  place.  They  are  chiefly  intended  either  to  a£t  as 
difcutients,  or  to  promote  fuppuration  ; and  as  they  may  be 

of  feivice  in  fome  cafes,  we  fliall  give  a fpecimen  of  each 
kind.  % , 

Bifcutient  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  barley- meal,  fix  ounces  ; frefli  hemlock  Ifeaves 
bruited,  two  ounces  ; vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  meal  and  hemlock  in  the  vinegar  for  a little,  and  then  add 
two  drachms  of  the  fugar  of  lead. 

Ripening  Cataplafm. 

Take  of  white  lily  root,  four  ounces  ; fat  figs  and  raw 
onions,  bruifed,  of  each  one  ounce;  yellow  bafilicum  oint- 
ment, two  ounces ; gum  galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; linfecd 

C u 2 meal, 
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meal,  as  much  as  necefTary.  Boil  the  roots  along  with  the 
figs  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  ; then  bruife  and  add  to 
them  the  other  ingredients,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  a 
{oft  cataplafm.  The  galbanum  muft  be  previoufly  diflolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Where  it  is  necefTary  to  promote  fuppuration,  this  cata- 
plafin  may  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  making  it.  For  my  part,  I have  never 
found  any  application  more  proper  for  this  purpofe  than  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of 
either  boiled  or  raw  onion  in  it,  and  foftened  with  oil  or  frefli 
butter. 

Sinapifms. 

Sinapifms  are  employed  to  recal  the  blood  and  fpirits  to  a 
weak  part,  as  in  the  palfy  and  atrophy.  They  are  alfo  of 
fervice  in  deep-feated  pains,  as  the  fciatica,  &c.  When  the 
trout  feizes  the  head  or  the  ftomach,  they  are  applied  to  the 
feet  to  bring  the  diforder  to  thefe  parts.  They  are  likewife 
applied  to  the  patient’s  foies  in  the  low  date  of  fevers.  They 
fhould  not  be  differed  to  lie  on,  however,  tilFthey  havera.fed 
blifters,  but  till  the  parts  become  red,  and  will  continue  fo 

when  prefled  with  the  finger.  # . . 

The  finapifm  is  only  a poultice  made  with  vinegar  inftead 

of  milk,  and  rendered  warm  and  ftimulating  by  the  addition 

of  muftard,  horfe-radifh,  or  garlic. 

The  common  finapifm  is  made  by  taking  crumb  of  bread 
and  muftard-feed  in  powder,  of  each  equal  quantities ; ftrong 
vinegar,  as  much  as  is  diffident,  and  mixing  them  fo  as  to 

make  a poultice.  _ .. 

When  finapifms  of  a more  ftimulating  nature  are  warned, 

a little  bruifed  garlic  may  be  added  to  the  above. 


CLYSTERS. 

THIS  clafs  of  medicines  is  of  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Clyfters  ferve,  not  only  to  eva- 
cuate the  contents  "of  the  belly,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  ac- 
tive medicines  into  the  fyflem.  Opium,  for  example  may 
be  adminiftered  in  this  way  when  it  will  not  fit  upon  the  fto» 
machTand  alfo  in  larger  dofes  than  at  any  ttme  tt  can  be 
taken  by  the  mouth.  The  Peruvian  bark  may  likewife  be 
with  good  effea,  adminiftered  in  form  of  clytter  to  perfons 
who  cannot  take  it  by  the  mouth.  A fim„]s 
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A fimple  clyfter  can  feldom  do  hurt,  and  there  are  many 
cafes  where  it  may  do  much  good.  A clyfter  even  of  warm 
water,  by  living  as  a fomentation  to  the  parts,  may  be  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  inflammations  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
lower  inteftines,  & c. 

Some  fu'oftances,  as  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels  in  this  way,  which  cannot  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  This  may  beeafily  effected  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  hand-bellows,  with  an  apparatus  fitted  to  them  for 
that  purpofe. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines.  Aliment 
may  alfo  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  Perfons  unable  to  fwal- 
low,  have  been,  for  a confiderable  time,  fupported  by 
clyfters, 

Emollient  Clyfter. 

Take  of  linfeed  tea  and  new  milk,  each  fix  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  fifty  or  fixty  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  this,  it  will 
fiipply  the  place  of  the  Anodyne  Clyfter. 

Laxative  Clyfter. 

t 

Take  of  milk  and  water,  each  fix  ounces  ; fweet  oil  or 
frefh  butter,  and  brown  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces.  Mix 
them. 

If  an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait,  or  two  table-fpoonfuls  of 
common  fait,  be  added  to  this,  it  will  be  the  Purging  Clyfter. 

Carminative  Clyfter. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  an  ounce;  anile-feeds,  half  an 
ounce.  Boil  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint. 

In  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  complaints  this  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  infte.ad  of  the  Foetid  Clyfter , the  finell  of  which  i$ 
fa  difagreeable  to  molt  patients. 

Oily  Clyfter. 

I o four  ounces  of  the  infufion  of  camomile  flowers,  add 
an  equal  quantity  of  Florence  oil, 

Fhis  clyfter  is  beneficial  in  bringing  off"  the  fmall  worms 
lodged  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  When 
given  to  children  tne  quantity  mult  be  proportionably  lef- 
fened,  J 

' u u 3 
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Starch  Clyjler. 

Take  jelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces  ; linfeed  oil,  half  an 
ounce.  Liquify  the  jelly  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  mix  in 

the  oil.  _ • 

In  the  dyfentery  or  bloody  flux,  this  elyfter  may  be  admi- 
niftered  after  every  loofe  ftool,  to  heal  the  ulcerated  inteftines 
and  blunt  the  (harpnefs  of  corroding  humours.  Forty  or 
fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occaflonally  added  ; in  which 
cafe,  it  will  generally  fupply  the  place  of  the  Apnngent 
Clyjler. 

turpentine  Clyjler. 

Take  of  common  decocftion,  ten  ounces ; Venice  turpen- 
tine, difl'olved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  an  ounce;  Flo- 
rence oil,  one  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This  diuretic  elyfter  is  proper  in  obftruaions  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  and  in  cholicky  complaints,  proceeding  from 
gravel. 

Vinegar  Clyjter . * 

This  elyfter  is  made  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  vinegar 

with  five  of  water-gruel.  . , , 

It  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  a common  elyfter,  with  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  proper  either  in  inflammatory  or 
putrid  diforders,  elpecially  in  the  latter. 

j^We  think  it  unneceflary  to  give  more  examples  of  this 
clafs  of  medicines,  as  ingredients  adapted  to  any  particular 
intention  may  be  occafionally  added  to  one  or  other  oi  t io 
above  forms. 

COELYRIA,  or  EYE-WATERS. 
TpYE-WATERS  have  been  multiplied  without  number, 
XL.  almoft  every  perfon  pretending  to  be  pofiefted  of  fome 
fecret  preparation  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  I have  exam.n- 
ed  many  of  them,  and  find  that  they  arc  pretty  much  ahte, 
the  bafis  of  moll  of  them  being  either  alum  v, tool,  or  lead 
Their  effects  evidently  are,  to  brace  and  reftore  the  ton 
the  parts , hence  they  are  principally  of  ferv.ee  in  flight  m- 
flammations,  and  in  that  relaxed  date  of  the  parts  v.h 

induced  by  obftinate  ones.  n ■ . . uut 

Camphor  is  commonly  added  to  thefe  compels 
as  it  leldom  incorporates  properly  w-th  ‘hewa ter,  : it  can  0 
-c  Knie'ufe  Boles,  and  other  earthy  fubftances,  as  i y 

not  (Uflblve  in  water,  are  Ukewife  unfit  th,s  pur£°jl’ritim 
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Colly  rium  of  Alum . 

Take  of  alum,  half  a drachm  ; agitate  it  well  together 

with  the  white  of  one  egg.  _ . 

This  is  the  Collyrium  of  Riverius.  It  is  ufed  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  to  allay  heat,  and  reftrain  the  flux  of 
humours.  It  muft  be  fpread  upon  linen,  and  applied  to  the 
eyes;  but  Ihould  not  be  kept  on  above  three  or  four  hours  at 
a time. 

Vitriolic  Collyrium . 

Take  of  white  vitriol,  half  a drachm  ; rofe-water,  fix 
ounces.  Diflolve  the  vitriol  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
liquor. 

This,  though  fimple,  is  perhaps  equal  in  virtue  to  moft  of 
the  celebrated  collyria.  It  is  an  ufeful  application  in  weaky 
watery,  and  inflamed  eyes.  Though  the  /lighter  inflamma- 
tions will  generally  yield  to  it,  yet  in  thofe  of  a more  obfti- 
nate  nature  the  afliftance  of  bleeding  and  bliftefing  will  often 
be  neceflary.  • 

When  a ftrong  aftringent  is  judged  proper,  a double  or 
triple  quantity  of  the  vitriol  may  be  ufed.  I have  feen  a fo- 
lution  of  four  times  the  ftrength  of  the  above  ufed  with  mani- 
feft  advantage. 

Collyrium  of  Lead. 

Take  fugar  of  lead,  and  crude  fal  ammoniac,  of  each  four 
grains.  Diflolve  them  in  eight  ounces  of  common  water. 

Forty  or  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  occafionally 
added  to  this  collyrium. 

Thofe  who  chufe  may  fubftitute  inftead  of  this  the  colly- 
rium of  lead  recommended  by  Goulard  ; whicrh  is  made  by 
putting  twenty-five  drops  of  his  Extract  of  Lead  to  eight 
ounces  of  water,  and  adding  a tea-fpoonful  of  brandy. 

Indeed,  common  water  and  brandy,  without  any  other  ad- 
dition, will  in  many  cafes  anfwer  very  well  as  a collyrium. 
An  ounce  of  the  latter  maybe  added  to  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
the  former  ; and  the  eyes,  if  weak,  bathed  with  it  night  and 
morning. 

CONFECTIONS. 

/“'Onfections  containing  above  fixty  ingredients  are  ftill 
to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  moft  reformed  difpenfatcries. 
As  moft  of  their  intentions,  however,  may  be  more  cer- 
tainly, and  as  effectually  ar.fwered  by  a few  glaffes  of  wine 

Uu  4 • or 
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or  grains  of  opium,  we  fhall  pafs  over  this  clafs  of  medicines 
very  {lightly. 

Japonic  Confection. 

Take  of  Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; tormentil  root,  nut- 
meg, olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces  ; opium  difl'olved  in  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  Lifbon  wine,  a drachm  and  a half ; 
fimple  fyrup  and  conferve  of  rofes,  of  each  fourteen  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

This  fupplies  the  place  of  the  Diafcordium. 

The  dole  of  this  ele&uary  is  from  a fcruple  to  a drachm. 

CONSERVES  AND  PRESERVES. 

EVERY  Apothecary’s  fhop  was  formerly  fo  full  of  thefe 
preparations,  that  it  might  have  paffed  for  a confeduon- 
er’s  warehoufe.  They  poflefs  very  few  medicinal  properties, 
and  may  rather  be  claffed  among  fweetmeats  than  medicines. 
They  are  fometimes,  however,  of  ufe,  for  reducing  into 
bolufes  or  pills  fotrie  of  the  more  ponderous  powders,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  mercury,  and  tin. 

Conferves  are  competitions  of  frefh  vegetables  and  fugar, 
beaten  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  In  making  thefe 
preparations,  the  leaves  of  vegetables  muft  be  freed  from 
their  ftalks,  the  flowers  from  their  cups,  and  the  yellow 
part  of  orange-peel  taken  off  with  a rafp.  They  are  then  to 
be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle,  into 
a fmooth  mafs  ; after  which,  thrice  their.  weight  of  fine  fu- 
gar is  commonly  added  by  degrees,  and  the  beating  continued 
till  they  are  uniformly  mixed  ; but  the  conferve  will  be  better 
if  only  twice  its  weight  of  fugar  be  added. 

Thofe  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  conferve  generally 
reduce  the  vegetables  to  a pulp  by  the  means  of  a mill,  and 
' afterwards  beat  them  up  with  the  fugar. 

Conferve  of  Red  Rofes. 

Take  a pound  of  red  rofe  buds,  cleared  of  their  heels ; 
beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  and,  adding  by  degrees  two 
pounds  of  double-refined  fugar,  in  powder,  make  a con- 

ierve.  , 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared  the  conferves  of 
orange-peel,  rofemary  flowers,  fea-wormwood,  of  the  leaves 
of  wood-forrel,  &c. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and 
ufeful  preparations  belonging  to  this  clafs.  A drachm  ^or 
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two  of  it,  diflolved  in  warm  milk,  is  ordered  to  be  given  as 
a gentle  reftringent  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  ^and  like- 
wife  in  phthifical  coughs,  and  (pitting  of  blood.  To  have 
any  confiderable  effects,  how-ever,  it  mult  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities. 

Conferve  of  Sloes. 

This  may  be  made  by  boiling  the  floes  gently  in  water, 
being  careful  to  take  them  out  before  they  bui  lt ; afterwards 
exprefling  the  juice,  and  beating  it  up  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  fugar. 

In  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  glands  of  the  throat,  this 
makes  an  excellent  gargle,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion. 

Preferves  are  made  by  Iteeping  or  boiling  frelh  vegetables 
firft  in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fyrup,  or  a folution  of  fugar. 
The  fubjedt  is  either  preferved  moilt  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken 
out  and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may  candy  upon  it.  The  laft 
is  the  moll:  ufual  method. 

Candied  Orange  Peel. 

Soak  Seville  orange-peel  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  lofes  its 
bitternefs;  then  boil  it  in  a folution  of  double-refined  fugar 
in  water,  till  it  becomes  tender  and  tranfparent. 

Candied  lemon-peel  is  prepared  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  more  of  thefe  preparations,  as  they 
belong  rather  to  the  art  of  the  confectioner  than  that  of  the 
apothecary. 

DECOCTIONS. 

WATER,  readily  extrads  the  gummy  and  faline  parts 
V of  vegetables ; and  though  its  action  is  chiefly  con- 
nnea  to  thele,  yet  the  relinous  and  oily  being  intimately 
biendcd  with  the  gummy  and  faline,  are  in  great  part 
taken  up  along  with  them.  Hence  watery  decodtionS  and 
infufions  of  vegetables,  conftitute  a large,  and  not  unufeful, 
clafs  of  medicines.  Although  moft  vegetables  yield  their 
virtues  to  wafer,  as  weil  by  infufion  as  decodtion,  yet  the 
latter  is  often  neceilary,  as  it  faves  time,  and  does  in  a few 

mmutes  what  the  other  would  require  hours,  and  fometimes 
days,  to  eftedb. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  are  all  intended  for  immediate 
ufe. 

Decottion  of  Althad. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  marfH-mallows,  moderately  dried 

three  ounces ; raifins  of  the  fun,  one  ounce  ; water,  three 
pints,  5 
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Boil  the  ingredients  in  the  water  till  one  third  of  it  is  con- 
fumed  ; afterwards  ftrain  the  decoftion  and  let  it  ftand  for 
fome  time  to  fettle.  If  the  roots  be  thoroughly  dried,  they 
mult  be  boiled  till  one  half  the  water  be  confumed. 

In  coughs,  and  {harp  deflu&ions  upon  the  lungs,  this 
deco&ion  may  be  ufed  for  ordinary  drink. 

‘ The  Common  Decoftion. 

Take  of  camomile  flowers,  one  ounce  ; elder  flowers,  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; water,  two  quarts, 
Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  decodlion. 

A medicine  equally  good  may  be  prepared  by  infufing  the 
ingredients  for  fome  hours  in  boiling  water. 

This  deco&ion  is  chiefly  intended  as  the  balls  of  clyfters, 
to  which  other  ingredients  may  be  occaftonally  added.  It 
will  likewife  ferve  as  a common  fomentation,  fpirit  of  wine 
or  other  things  being  added  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  cafe  may 
require, 

DecoRion  of  Logwood. 

Boil  three  ounces  of  the  {havings,  or  chips,  of  logwood, 
in  four  pints  of  water,  till  one  half  the  liquor  is  wafted. 
Two  or  three  ounces  o/  fimple  cinnamon-water  may  be 
added  to  this  decoction. 

In  fluxes  of  the  belly,  where  the  ftronger  aftringents  are 
improper,  a teacupful  of  this  decodtion  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Decoftion  of  the  Bark. 


Boil  an  ounce  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered, 
in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  to  one  pint ; then  ftrain  the  de- 
coaion.  If  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  be 
added  to  this  medicine,  it  will  render  it  both  more  agreeable 
and  efficacious. 


Compound  Decottion  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark  and  Virginian  fnake-root,  grofsly 
powdered,  each  three  drachms.  Boil  them  jn  a pint  of 
water  to  one  half.  To  the  ftrained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 

a half  of  aromatic  water.  . 

Sir  John  Pringle  recommends  this  as  a proper  medicine  to- 
wards the  decline  of  malignant  fevers,  when  the  pulfe  is  low, 
the  voice  weak,  and  the  head  affeded  with  a ftupor  but  with 

little  delirium.  , 

The  dofe  is  four  fpoonfuls  every  fourth  or  flxth  hour.^ 
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, decoctions. 

Decoftion  of  Sarfiparilla. 

Take  of  frefli  farfaparilla  root,  fliced  and  bruifed,  two 
ounces;  {havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  one  ounce.  Boil  over 
a flow  fire,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  to  one adding  towards 
the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  faflafras  wood,  and  three  drachms 
of  liquorice.  Strain  the  decodion. 

This  may  either  be  employed  as  an  afllflant  to  a courfe  of 
mercurial  alteratives,  or  taken  after  the  mercury  has  been 
ufed  for  fome  time.  It  {lengthens  the  ftomach,  and  re- 
ftores  flc-fh  and  vigour  to  habits  emaciated  by  the  venereal 
difeafe.  It  may  alio  be  taken  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  cuta- 
neous diforders  proceeding  from  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  all  thefe  intentions  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the 
Dec  oft  ion  of  Wo  ode. 

This  deco&ion  may  be  taken,  from  a pint  and  a half  to 
two  quarts  in  the  day. 

The  following  deco&ion  is  faid  to  be  fimilar  to  that  ufed 
by  Kennedy,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  may  Tup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  Lifbon  diet  drink  : 

Take  of  farfaparilla,  three  ounces  ; liquorice  and  meze- 
rion  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; {havings  of  guaiacum  and 
faflafras  wood, of  each  one  ounce ; crude  antimony,  powdered, 
an  ounce  and  a half.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients  in  eight  pints 
of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  till 
one-half  of  the  water  is  confumed  ; afterwards  {train  the 
decoction. 

This  deco&ion  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
preceding. 

Deco  ft  ion  of  Seneka. 

Take  of  feneka  rattle-fnake  root,  one  ounce  ; water,  a 
pint  and  a half.  Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

This  decoction  is  recommended  in  the  pleurify,  dropfy, 
rheumatifm,  ,and  fome  obltinate  diforders  of  the  fkia.  The 
dofe  is  two  ounces,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftner,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

White  Decoftion. 

Take  of  the  pureft  chalk,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; gum 
arabic,  half  an  ounce ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  to  one 
quart,  and  ftrain  the  decoftioq. 

1 his  is  a proper  drink  in  acute  difeafes,  attended  with,  or 
inclining  to,  a loofenefs,  and  where  acidities  abound  in  the 

ftomach 
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ilomach  or  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  proper  for  children  when 
afHidbed  with  fournefs  of  the  ffomach,  and  for  perfons  who 
are  fubjedt  to  the  heartburn.  It  may  befweetened  with  fugar, 
as  it  is  ufed,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fimple  cinnamon- 
water  added  to  it. 

-An  ounce  of  powdered  chalk,  mixed  with  two  pints  of 
water,  will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this,  decpdlion, 
and  alfo  of  the  chalk  julep. 


DRAUGHTS. 

'IpHIS  is  a proper  form  for  exhibiting  fuch  medicines  as 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately,  and  which  do  not 
need  to  be  frequently  repeated  ; as  purges,  vomits,  and  a 
few  others,  which  are  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Where  a 
medicine  requires  to  be  ufed  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is 
better  to  make  up  a larger  quantity  of  it  at  once,  which 
favps  both  trouble  and  expence. 


Anodyne  Draught. 

Take  of  liquid  laudanum,  twenty-five  drops  ; fimple  cin- 
namon-water, an  ounce ; common  fyrup,  two  drachms. 
Mix  them. 

In  exceffive  pain,  where  bleeding  is  not  necefiary,  and  in 
great  reftleffnefs,  this  compoling  draught  may  be  taken  and 
repeated  occalionaily. 

Diuretic  Draught. 

Take  of  the  diuretic  fait,  two  fcrupies ; fyrup  of  poppies, 
two  drachms  ; fimple  cinnamon-water  and  common  water, 
of  each  an  ounce. 

This  draught  is  of  fervice  in  an  obftruction  or  deficiency 

of  urine.  ' 

Purging  Draughts. 

Take  of  manna,  an  ounce;  foluble  tartar,  or  Roche! 
fait,  from  three  to  four  drachms.  Diflolve  in  three  ounces 
of  boiling  water  ; to  which  add  Jamaica  pepper- water,  half 


an  ounce.  n , 

As  manna  fometimes  will  not  fit  upon  the  ltomach,  an 

ounce  or  ten  drachms  of  the  bitter  purging  falts,  diflolved  in 
four  ounces  of  water,  may  be  taken  inftead  of  the  above._ 
Thofe  who  cannot  take  falts  may  ufe  the  following 

taught : # . _ * . Take 
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Take  of  jalap  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; common  water  an 
ounce  ; aromatic  tindfure,  fix  drachms.  Rub  the  jalap 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Sweating  Draught. 

Take  fpirit  of  Mindererus,  two  ounces  ; fait  of  hartfliorn, 
five  grains  ; fimple  cinnamon-water,  and  fyrup  of  poppies, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Make  them  into  a draught. 

In  recent  colds  and  rheumatic  complaints,  this  draught 
is  of  fervice.  To  promote  its  effedts,  however,  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  warm  water-gruel,  or  of  fome  other 
weak  diluting  liquor. 

Vomiting  Draughts . 

Take  of  ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  a fcruple  ; water,  an 
ounce  ; fimple  fyrup,  a drachm.  Mix  them. 

Perfons  who  require  a ftronger  vomit  may  add  to  the  above 
half  a grain,  or  a grain,  of  emetic  tartar. 

Thole  who  do  not  chufe  the  powder,  may  take  ten 
drachms  of  the  ipecacuanha  wine;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the 
wine,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fyrup  of  fquills. 


ELECTUARIES. 

■pLECTU ARIES  are  generally  compofed  of  the  lighter 
^ powders,  mixed  with  fyrup,  honey,  conferve,  or^mu- 
cilage,  into  fuch  a confidence  that  the  powders  may  neither 
feparate  by  keeping,  nor  the  mafs  prove  too  {tiff  for  fwallow-, 
ing.  They  receive  chiefly  the  milder  alterative  medicines 
and  fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 

Afiringent  eleauaries,  and  fuch  as  havve  pulps  of  fruit  in 
them,  (hould  be  prepared  only  in  fmal'l  quantities;  as  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  lofe  their  virtues  by  being  kept  in  this  form 
and  the  pulps  of  fruits  are  apt  to  ferment.  * 

For  the  extradh’on  of  pulps  it  will  be  neceffary  to  boil  un- 
ripe fruits,  and  ripe  ones  if  they  are  dried,  in  a fmall  quan- 
my  of  water  till  they  become  foft.  The  pulp  is  then  to  be 
prefied  out  through  a flrong  hair  fieve,  or  thin  cloth,  and 
afterwards  boiled  to  a due  confidence,  in  an  earthen  veffel 
over  a gentle  fire,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  by  continual  y flirting  it.  The  pulps  of  fruits  that 

are  both  ripe  and  frefh  may  be  preiTed  out  without  any  pte. 
vious  boiling,  } r 
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Lenitive  Electuary, 

Take  of  fenna,  in  fine  powder,  eight  ounces;  coriander 
feed,  alfo  in  powder,  four  ounces;  pulp  of  tamarinds  and 
of  French  prunes,  each  a pound.  Mix  the  pulps  and  pow- 
ders together,  and  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  Ample  fyrup* 
reduce  the  whole  into  an  eleftuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  electuary,  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  generally  proves  an  agreeable  laxative.  It  likewife 
ferves  as  a convenient  vehicle  for  exhibiting  more  active  me- 
dicines, as  jalaps,  fcammony,  and  fuch  like. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  electuary  of  Cajfun 

Electuary  for  the  Dyfentery. 

Take  of  the  Japonic  confection,  two  ounces ; Locatelli’s 
balfam,  one  ounce;  rhubarb  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
fyrtip  of  marfhmallows,  enough  to  make  an  eleCtuary. 

It  is  often  dangerous  in  dyfenteries  to  give  opiates  and 
aft r ingents,  without  interpofing  purgatives.  The  purgative 
is  here  joined  with  thefe  ingredients,  which  renders  this  a 
very  fate  and  ufeful  medicine  for  the  purpofes  exprelfed  in  the 
title. 

About  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  fhould  be  taken  twice  or 
' thrice  a-day,  as  the  fymptoms  and  conftitution  may  require. 

Electuary  for  the  Epilepfy. 

Ttike  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  of  pow- 
dered tin,  and  wild  valerian  root,  each  half  an  ounce;  fimple 
fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleCtuary. 

Dr.  Mead  directs  a drachm  of  an  electuary  fimilar  to  thi$ 
to  be  taken  evening  and  morning,  in  the  epilepfy,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  months.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  dif- 
continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a few  days  every  now  and  them  I 
have  added  the  powdered  tin,  becaufe  the  epilepfy  often  pro- 
ceeds froyn  worms, 

El e El u ary  for  the  Gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  lenitive  eleCFuary,  three  ounces;  jalap  and  rhu- 
barb, in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms;  nitre,  half  an  ounce; 
fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eleCluary.  s. 

During  the  inflammation  and  tenfion  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  which  accompany  a virulent  gonorrhoea,  this  cooling 
laxative  may  be  uled  with  advantage. 


The 
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The  dofe  is  a drachm,  or  about  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg, 
two  or  three  times  a-day ; more  or  lefs,  as  may  be  neceflary 
to  keep  the  body  gently  open. 

An  electuary  made  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fimple  fyrup 
will  occafionally  fupply  the  place  of  this. 

After  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  the  following  eledtuary 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  of  lenitive  eledluary,  two  ounces ; balfam  of  capivi, 
one  ounce  ; gum  guaiacum  and  rhubarb,  in  powder,  of  each 
two  drachms ; fimple  fyrup,  enough  to  make  an  eledluary. 
The  dofe  is  the  fame  as  of  the  preceding. 

El e El uar y of  the  Bark. 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; cafca- 
rilla,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an 
eledtuary. 

In  the  cure  of  obftinate  intermitting  fevers,  the  bark  is 
affifted  by  the  cafcarilla.  In  hedlic  habits,  however,  it  will 
be  better  to  leave  out  the  cafcarilla,  and  put  three  drachms  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  in  its  ftead. 

El e El u ary  for  the  Piles. 

Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce ; cream  of  tartar, 
half  an  ounce  j treacle,  a fufficient  quantity  to  form  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleElaary  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  powdered  muftard-feed,  and  conferve  of  rofes, 
each  an  ounce  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  enough  to  make  an  elec- 
tuary. 

A tea-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  take;t  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 

EleEluary  for  the  Rheumatifm. 

Take  of  conferve  cf  rofes,  two  ounces  ; cinnabar  of  an- 
timony, levigated,  an  ounce  and  a half;  gum  guaiacum,  in 
powder,  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  eledtuary. 

In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  which  are  not  accompanied  with 
a fever,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  eledtuary  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day  with  copliderable  advantage. 
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EMULSIONS. 

EMulsions,  befide  their  ufe  as  medicines,  are  alfo  pro- 
per vehicles  for  certain  fubftances,  which  could  not 
otherwife  be  conveniently  taken  in  a liquid  form.  Thug 
camphor,  triturated  with  almonds,  readily  unites  with  water 
into  an  emulfion.  Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  other 
fimilar  fubftances,  are  likewife  rendered  mifcible  with  water 
by  the  intervention  of  mucilages. 

Common  Emulfion. 

Take  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce ; bitter  almonds,  a 
drachm;  water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanched,  and  beat  up  in  a marble 
mortar;  adding  the  water  by  little  and  little,  fo  as  to  make 
an  emulfion  ; afterwards  let  it  be  {trained. 


Arabic  Emulfion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above,  adding  to 
the  almonds,  while  beating,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Where  foft  cooling  liquors  are  neceflary,  theie  emullions 
may  be  ufed  as  ordinary  drink. 

Camphorated  Emulfion. 

Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; fweet  almonds,  half 
a dozen ; white  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; mint  water,  eight 
ounces  Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds  well  together  in 
a ftone  mortar,  and  add  by  degrees  the  mint  water;  then 
(train  the  liquor,  and  diifolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

In  fevers,  and  other  diforders  which  require  the  ufe  ot 
camphor,  a table- fpoonful  of  this  emulfion  may  betaken 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Emulfion  of  Gum  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  ; water,  eight 
ounces.  Grind  the  gum  with  the  water  poured  upon  it  by 

little  and  little,  till  it  is  diflolved.  . . , ,, 

This  emulfion  is  ufed  for  attenuating  tough,  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expeaoration.  In  obftinate  coughs,  w 
ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  be  added  to  it  The 
dofe  is  two  table- fpoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
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Oily  Emulfion . 

/ 

Take  of  foft  water,  fix  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic  fpirit, 
two  drachms  ; Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; {hake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  add,  of  fimple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

In  recent  colds  and  coughs,  this  emulfion  is  generally  of 
fervice  ; but  if  the  cough  proves  obftinate,  it  will  fucceed 
better  when  made  with  the  paregoric  elixir  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory,  inftead  of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  evefy  two  or  three  hours. 

EXTRACTS. 

'E'Xtracts  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  fubjecf  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  {trained  decotftion  to  a due  con- 
fidence. By  this  procefs  fome  of  the  more  adtive  parts  of 
plants  are  freed  from  the  ufelefs,  indifloluble  earthy  matter, 
which  makes  the  larger  {hare  of  their  bulk.  Water,  how- 
ever*  is  not  the  only  menftruum  ufed  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts  ; fometimes  it  is  joined  with  fpirits,  and  at  other 
times  rectified  fpirit  alone  is  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

Extracts  are  prepared  from  a variety  of  different  drugs,  as 
the  bark,  gentian,  jalap,  ccc. ; but  as  they  require  a trou- 
blefome  and  tedious  operation,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
for  a private  pra&itioner  to  purchafe  what  he  needs  of  them 
from  a profeffed  d ruggi It,  than  to  prepare  them  himfelf. 
Such  of  them  as  are  generally  ufed  are  inferted  in  our  lift 
of  fuch  drugs  and  medicines  as  are  to  be  kept  for  private 
practice. 

FOMENTATIONS. 

pOMEVTATioNS  are  generally  intended  either  to  eafe 
1 pain,  by  taking  oft'  tenfion  and  fpafin ; 'or  to  brace  and 
reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  The  firft  of  thefe  intentions  may  generally  be  an- 
fiwered  by  warm  water,  and  the  fecond  by  cold.  ' Certain 
1'ubftances,  however,  are  ufually  added  to  water,  with  a view 
tor  heignten  its  efteefts,  as  anodynes,  aromatics,  aftringents, 
&c.  We  {hall  therefore  fubjoin  a few  of  the  moft  ufeful 
medicated  fomentations,  that  people  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  ufe  of  them  if  they  chufe. 
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Anodyne  Fomentation. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  two  ounces  ; elder  flowers* 
half  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.  Boil  till  one  pint  is 
evaporated,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

This  fomentation,  as  its  title  exprefles,  is  ufed  for  reliev- 
ing acute  pain. 

Aromatic  Fomentation. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  an  ounce  ; red  wine,  3 
pint.  Boil  them  for  a little,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  intended,  not  only  as  a topical  application  for  ex- 
ternal complaints,  but  alfo  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
Pains  of  the  bowels,  which  accompany  dyfenteries  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the  abdo- 
men and  region  of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm  liquor. 

Common  Fomentation. 

Take  tops  of  wormwood  and  camomile  flowers,  dried,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; water,  two  quarts.  After  a flight  boil- 
ing, pour  off  the  liquor. 

Brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  to  this  fomentation, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
lhall  require  j but  thefe  are  not  always  neceflary. 

Emollient  Fomentation. 

This  is  the  fame  as  the  common  decoction. 

Strengthening  Fomentation. 

Take  of  oak  bark,  one  ounce;  granate  peel,  half  an 
ounce;  alum,  two  drachms;  fmith’s  forge  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  bark  and  peel  to  the  confumption  of 
one-third;  then  ftrain  the  remaining  decoffion,  and  diflblve 
it  in  alum. 

This  aftringent  liquor  is  employed  as  an  external  fomenta- 
tion to  weak  parts  ; it  may  alfo  be  ufed  internally. 

GARGLES. 

HOwever  trifling  this  clafs  of'medicines  may  appear, 
they  are  by  110  means  without  their  ufe.  They  feldom 
indeed  cure  difeafcs,  but  they  often  alleviate  very  difagreeable 
Symptoms  ; as  parchednefs  of  the  mouth,  foulncfs  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  &c.  they  are  peculiarly  ufeful  in  fevers 
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"and  fore  throats.  In  the  latter,  a gargle  will  fometimes  re- 
move the  diforder ; and  in  the  former,  few  things  are  more 
refrefhing  or  agreeable  to  the  patient,  than  to  have  his  mouth 
frequently  wafhed  with  fome  foft  detergent  gargle. 

One  advantage  of  thefe  medicines  is,  that  they  are  eafily 
prepared.  A little  barley-water  and  honey  may  be  had  any 
where  ; and  if  to  thefe  be  added  as  much  vinegar  as  will  give 
them  an  agreeable  fharpnefs,  they  will  make  a very  uleful 
gargle  for  foftening  and  cleanfing  the  mouth. 

Gargles  have  the  belt  effedl  when  injedted  with  a fyringe. 

Attenuating  Gargle . 

Take  of  water,  fix  ounces ; honey,  one  ounce;  nitre,  a 
drachm  and  a half.  Mix  them. 

This  cooling  gargle  may  be  ufed  either  in  the  inflamma- 
tory quinfey,  or  in  fevers,  for  cleaning  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

Common  Gargle. 

Take  of  rofe-water,  fix  ounces  ; fyrup  of  clove  July- 
, flowers,  half  an  ounce;  fpirit  of  vitriol,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  give  it  an  agreeable  fharpnefs.  Mix  them. 

This  gargle,  befides  cleanfing  the  tongue  and  fauces,  adls 
as  a gentle  repellent,  and  will  fometimes  remove  a flight 
quinfey. 

Detergent  Gargle. 

Take  of  the  emollient  gargle,  a pint;  tindlure  of  myrrh, 
an  ounce;  honey,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

When  exulcerations  require  to  be  cleanfed,  or  the  excre- 
tion of  tough  vifcid  faliva  promoted,  this  gargle  will  be  of 
fervice. 

Emollient  Gargle . 

Take  an  ounce  of  marfhmallovv  roots,  and  two  or  three 
figs  ; boil  them  in  a quart  of  water  till  near  one  half  of  it  be 
confumed  ; then  ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

If  an  ounce  of  honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal- 
ammoniac,  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  then  be  an  ex- 
ceeding good  attenuating  gargle. 

This  gargle  is  beneficial  in  fevers,  where  the  tongue  and 
fauces  are  rough  and  parched,  to  foften  thefe  parts,  and  pro- 
mote the  difcharge  of  faliva. 

f he  learned  and  accurate  Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that 
in  the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  flrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
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little  benefit  arifes  from  the  common  gargles;  that  fiich  as 
are  of  an  acid  nature  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  contract- 
ing the  emun&ories  of  the  faliva  and'mucus,  and  thickening 
thofe  humours  ; that  a decoCtion  of  figs  in  milk  and  water 
has  a contrary  efFed,  efpecially  if  fome  fal- ammoniac  be 
added  ; by  which  the  faliva  is  made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fecrete  more  freely  ; a circumftance  always  con- 
ducive to  the  cure. 

INFUSIONS. 

T7Egf.taeles  yield  nearly  the  fame  properties  to  water 
* by  infufion  as  by  decoClion  ; and  though  they  may  re- 
quire a longer  time  to  give  out  their  virtues  in  this  way,  yet 
it  has  feveral  advantages  over  the  other;  fince  boiling  is 
found  to  diflipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter  and  aromatic 
fubftances,  without  more  fully  extracting  their  medicinal 
principles. 

The  author  of  the  New  Difpenfatory  obferves,  that  even 
from  thofe  vegetables  which  are  weak  in  virtue,  rich  infu- 
fions  may  be  obtained,  by  returning  the  liquor  upon  frefh 
quantities  of  the  fubjeCt,  the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  aCtive  parts  ; and  that  thefe  loaded  infufions 
are  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine,  as  they  con- 
tain in  a fmall  compafs  the  finer,  more  fubtile,  and  aCtive 
principles  of  vegetables,  in  a form  readily  mifcible  with  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Bitter  Infufion. 

Take  tops  of  the  letter  centaury  and  camomile  flowers,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  ; yellow  rind  of  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner  white  part,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Cut  them  in  fmall  pieces,  and  infufe  them  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water. 

For  indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftornacb,  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, a tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a day. 

Infufion  of  the  Bark. 

To  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  powder,  add  four  or  five 
table-fpoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let 
them  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  preparations. of  the  bark  for  weak 
ftomachs.  In  diforders  where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
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that  medicine  are  required,  a tea-cupful  of  it  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day.  ' 

Infufton  of  Car  dims. 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  carduus  benedidfus, 
or  blefled  thiftle,  in  a pint  of  common  water,  for  fix  hours, 
without  heat;  then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper. 

This  light  infufion  may  be  given,  with  great  benefit,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  fiomach,  where  the  common  bitters  do  not 
agree.  It  rpay  be  flavoured  at  pleafure  with  cinnamon,  or 
other  aromatic  materials. 

Infufion  of  Lmfeed. 

Take  of  linfeed,  two  fpoonfuls  ; (liquorice  root,  fliced, 
half  an  ounce  ; boiling  waten,  three  pints.  Let  them  Hand 
to  infufe  by  the  fire  for  l'ome  hours,  and  then  flrain  off  the 
liquor. 

If.an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of  colt’s-foot  be  added  to  thefe 
ingredients,  it  will  then  be  the  pefioral  infufion.  Both  thefe 
are  emollient  mucilaginous  liquors,  and  may  be  taken  with 
advantage  as  ordinary  drink  in  difficulty  of  making  water; 
and  in  coughs  and  otfter  complaints  of  the  breaft4 

Infufion  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  dried,  half  an  ounce;  boiling  water, 
a quart;  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol;  half 
a drachm  ; loaf  fugar,  an  ounce. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  in  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflfel ; afterwards  pour  in  the  acid,  and  hiving- 
flrained  the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

In  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes , vomiting  of  blood,  and 
other  haemorrhages,  a tea-cupful  of  this  gently  aftringent 
infufion  may  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  It  likewife 
makes  an  exceeding  good  gargle. 

As  the  quantity  of  rofes  ufed  here  can  have  little  or  no 
efteef,  an  equally  valuable  medicine  may  be  prepared  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  without  infufion. 

Infufion  of  Tamarinds  and  Senna. 

Take  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; fenna,  and  cryftals  of 
tartar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  thefe  ingredients  be  infufed 
foui  or  five  hours  in  a pint  of  boiling  water;  afterwards  let 
the  liquor  be  {framed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  aromatic 
tincture  added  to  it.  Perfons  who  are  eafily  purged  may  leave 
out  either  the  tamarinds  or  the  cryftals  of  tartar. 
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This  is  an  agreeable  cooling  purge.  A tea-cupful  may 
be  given  every  half  hour  till  it  operates. 

T his  fupplies  the  place  of  the  decoction  of  tamarinds  and 
Jenna. 

Spanijh  Infufion . 

Take  of  Spanifti  juice,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  an  ounce; 
fait  of  tartar,  three  drachms.  Infufe  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water  for  a night.  To  the  {trained  liquor  add  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies. 

In  recent  colds,  coughs,  and  obftrudiions  of  the  breaft,  a 
tea-cupful  of  this  infufion  may  be  taken  with, advantage  three 
or  four  times  a-day. 

Infufion  for  the  Palfy. 

Take  of  horfe-ra^ifh  root  fhaved,  muftard  feed  bruifed, 
each  four  ounces  ; outer  rind  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  in  a clofe  vefiel, 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

In  paralytic  complaints,  a tea-cupful  of  this  warm  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It 
excites  the  adtion  of  the  folids,  proves  diuretic,  and,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm,  promotes  perfpiration. 

If  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  of  marfli-trefoil 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  muftard,  it  will  make  the  antifcorbutic 
infufion. 


JULEPS. 

THE  bafis  of  juleps  is  generally  common  water,  or  fome 
fimple  difti  1 led  water,  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  its 
quantity  of  diftilled  fpirituous  water,  and  as  much  fugar  or 
fyrup  as  is  fufficient  to  render  the  mixture  agreeable.  This 
is  fharpened  with  vegetable  or  mineral  acids,  or  impregnated 
with  other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  intention. 


Camphorated,  Julep. 

Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  ; gum  arabic,  half  an 
ounce  ; double-  refined  fugar,  an  ounce  ; vinegar,  a pint. 
Grind,  the  camphor  with  a few  drops  of  redfified  fpirit  of 
wine  till  it  grows  foft ; then  add  the  gum,  previoufly  re- 
duced to  a mucilage  with  equal  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
rub  them  together  till  they  are  perfedlly  united.  To  this 
mixture  add.°by  little  and  little,  the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
dill'olved  in  it,  ftill  continuing  the  trituration. 
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In  hyderical  and  other  complaints  where  camphor  is  pro- 
per, this  julep  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a fpoonful  or  two 
as  often  as  the  domach  will  bear  it. 

Cordial  Julep. 

Take  of  fimple  cinnamon- water,  four  ounces  ; Jamaica 
pepper- water,  two  ounces;  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender,  of  each  two  drachms ; fyrup  of 
orange-peel,  an  ounce.  Mix  them. 

This/  is  given  in  the  dofe  of  two  fpoonfuls  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  diforders  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs 
and  depreliion  of  fpirits. 

Expectorating  Julep. 

Take  of  the  emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  fix  ounces; 
fyrup  of  fquills,  two  ounces.  Mix  them. 

In  coughs,  adhmas,  and  obdruidions  of  the  bread,  two 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  may  be  taken  every  three  or  (our 
hours. 

Mujk  Julep. 

Rub  half  a drachm  of  mufk  well  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  fugar,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  of  fimple  cinna- 
mon and  pepper -ipint  water,  each  two  ounces  ; of  the  vola- 
tile aromatic  fpirit,  two  drachms. 

In  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  hiccuping,  convulfions, 
and  other  fpafmodic  affe&ions,  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
julep  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Saline  Julep. 

Diflolve  two  drachms  of  fait  of  tartar  in  three  ounces  of 
frefh  lemon-juice,  drained  ; when  the  efferveicence  is  over, 
add,  of  mint-water,  and  common  water,  each  two  ounces; 
of  fimple  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

This  removes  ficknefs  at  the  domach,  relieves  vomiting, 
promotes  perforation,  and  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  fevers, 
efpecially  of  the  inflammatory  kind. 

Vomiting  Julep. 

Diflolve  four  grains  of  emetic  tartar  in  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  clove 
July-flowers. 

In  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where  there  is  no  topical  in- 
flammation, this  julep  may  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  one  table- 
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fpponful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  operates.  Antimo* 
nial  vomits  fer.ve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the 
flom.ach,  but  likewife  to  promote  the  different  excretions. 
Hence  they  are  found  in  fevers  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
fects as  Dr.  James's  Powder.  ' 

MIXTURES. 

A Mixture  differs  from  a julep  in  this  refpedt,  that  it 
receives  into  its  compofition  not  only  falts,  extracts, 
and  other,  fubftances  diffoluble  in  water,  but  alfo  earths, 
powders,  and  fuch  fubftances  as  cannot  be  diffolved.  A 
mixture  is  feldom  either  an  elegant  or  agreeable  medicine. 
It  is  neverthelefs  neceffary.  Many  perfons  can  take  a mix- 
ture, who  are  not  able  to  fwallow  a bolus  or  an  electuary  : 
befides,  there  are  medicines  which  a£l  better  in  this  than  in 
any  other  form. 

AJiringent  Mixture. 

Take  fimple  cinnamon- water  and  common  water,  of  each 
three  ounces  ; fpirituoes  cinnamon-water,  an  ounce  and  a 
half;  Japonic  confection,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  them.  . 

In  dyfenteries  which  are  not  of  long  Handing,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  may 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  in terpofing  every  fecond  or  third 
day  a dofe  of  rhubarb. 

Diuretic  Mixture. 

Take  of  mint-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of  fquills,  fix 
drachms  ; fweet  fpirit  of  nitre,  half  an  ounce ; fyrup  of  gin- 
ger, an  ounce  and  a half.  M>x  them. 

In  obftructions  of  the  urinary  paffages,  two  fpoojifuls  of 
this  mixture  may  be  taken  twice  orthrice  a-day. 

Laxative  Abjorbeni  Mixture. 

Rub- one  drachm  of  magnefiaalba  in  a mortar  with  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  the  befl:  Turkey  rhubarb,  and  add  to  them 
three  ounces  of  common  water ; fimple  cinnamon-water, 
and  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  each  one  ounce. 

As  rabft  difeafcs  of  infants  are  accompanied  with  acidities, 
this  mixture  may  either  be  given  with  a view  to  corredt  thefe, 
or  to  open  the  body.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day.  To  a very  young 
child  half  a fpoonful  will  be  fufficient.  ^ 
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When  the  mixture  is  intended  to  purge,  the  dofe  may 
either  be  increafed,  or  the  quantity  of  rhubarb  doubled. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful  medicines  for 
children  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

Saline  Mixture. 

DifTolve  a drachm  of  the  fait  of  tartar  in  four  ounces  of 
boiling  vyater  ; and,  when  cold,  drop  into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol 
till  the  effjervefcence  ceafes  ; then  add,  of  peppermint-water, 
two  ounces,  fimplfe  fyrup,  one  ounce.-  • 

Where  frefh  lemons  cannot  be  had,  this  mixture  may  oc- 
Cjafionally  fupply  the  place  of  the  faline  julep. 

* . j"-  4 » * 

Squill  Mixture. 

Take  offimple  cinnamon-water,  five  ounces  ; vinegar  of, 
fquills,  one  ounce  ; fyrup  of  marflimallows,  an  ounce  and 
a half.  Mix  them.  , , 

This  mixture,  by  promoting  expectoration,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  of  urine,  proves  ferviceable  in  afthmatic  and  dropfical 
habits.  A table-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  frequently. 


OINTMENTS,  LINIMENTS,  and  CERATES. 

"^TOtwithstanding  the  extravagant  encomiums  which 
x have  been  bellowed  on  different  preparations  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds, 
fores,  &c.  it  is  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  moft  proper  applica- 
tion to  a green  wound  is  dry  lint.  But  though  ointments 
do  not  heal  wounds  and  lores,  yet  they  ferve  to  defend  them 
from  the  external  air,  and  to  retain  fuch  fubftances  as  may  be 
neceftary  for  drying,  deterging,  deftroying  proud  flefh,  and 
fuch  like.  For  thefe  purpofes,  however,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  infert  only  a few  of  the  moft  fimple  forms,  as  ingredients 
of  a moie  adtive_ nature  can  occahonally  be  added  to  them. 

Yellow  B a fili cum  Ointment. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  white  refin,  and  frankincenfe,  each 
a quarter  of  a pound  ; melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire  - 
then  add,  of  hogs’^ard  prepared,  one  pound.  Strain  the 
ointment  while  warm. 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  deanfing  and  healing 
Wounds  and  ulcers.  ° 
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Ointment  of  Calamine. 

Take  cf  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half;  white  wax,  and  cala- 
mine done,  levigated,  of  each  half  a pound.  Let  the  cala- 
mine done,  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  with  fome 
part  of  the  oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  red  of  the  oil  and 
wax,  previoufly  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them 
till  quite  cold. 

This  ointment,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Turner's  Cerate , is  an  exceeding  good  application  in  burns 
and  excoriations,  from  whatever  caufe. 

Emollient  Ointment. 

Take  of  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  olive  oil,  a pint  and  a 
half;  yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; Venice  turpentine,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound.  Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  mix  in  the  turpentine,  and  drain  the  ointment. 

T his  fupplies  the  place  of  dlthaa  Ointment.  It  may  be 
ufed  for  anointing  inflamed  parts,  &c. 

Eye  Ointments. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces  ; white  wax, 
two  drachms  ; tutty  prepared,  one  ounce ; melt  the  wax  with 
the  lard  over  a gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle  in  the  tutty, 
continually  ftirring  them  till  the  ointment  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  be  more  efficacious,  and  of  a better 
confidence,  if  two  or  three  drachms  of  camphor  be  rubbed 
up  with  a little  oil,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

Another . 

Take  of  camphor,  and  calamine  done  levigated,  each  fix 
drachms  ; verdegrife,  well  prepared,  two  drachms ; hogs’  lard, 
and  mutton  fuet  prepared,  of  each  two  ounces.  Rub  the 
camphor  well  with  the  powder;  afterwards  mix  in  the  lard 
and  fuet,  continuing  the  triture  till  they  be  perfectly  united. 

This  ointment  has  been  long  in  edeem  for  difeafesof  the 
eyes.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ufed  with  caution,  when 
the  eyes  are  much  inflamed,  or  very  tender, 

JJfue  Ointment. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,  in 
fix  ounces  of  yellow  hafilicum  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  intended  for  drefllng  bliders,  in 
order  to  keep  them  open  during  pleafure. 
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Ointment  of  Lead. 

Take  of  olive  oil,  half  a pint ; white  wax,  two  ounces, 
fugar  of  lead,  three  drachms.  Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  re- 
duced into  a fine  powder,  be  rubbed  up  with  i'ome  part  of  the 
oil,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  previ- 
oufiy  melted  together,  continually  ftirring  them  till  quite 
cold. 

This  cooling  and  gently  aftringent  ointment  may  be  ufed 
in  all  cafes  where  the  intention  is  to  dry  and  fkin  over  the 
part,  as  in  fcalding,  &c. 

Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  quickfilver,  two  ounces ; hogs’  lard,  three  ounces ; 
mutton  fuet,  one  ounce.  Rub  the  quickfilver  with  an  ounce 
of  the  hogs’  lard  in  a warm  mortar,  till  the  globules  be  per- 
fectly extinguifhed  ; then  rub  it  up  with  the  reft  of  the  lard 
and  fuet,  previoufly  melted  together. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  ointment  is  to  convey  mer- 
cury into  the  body  by  being  rubbed  upon  the  fkin. 


Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  hogs’  lard  prepared,  four  ounces;  flowersofful- 
phur,  an  ounce  and  a half ; crude  fal  ammoniac,  twodrachms; 
eftence  of  lemon,  ten  or  twelve  drops.  Make  them  into  an 
ointment. 

This  ointment,  rubbed  upon  the  parts  affected,  will  gene- 
rally cure  the  itch.  It  is  both  the  fafeft  and  beft  application 
for  that  purpofe,  and,  when  made  in  this  way,  has  no  dis- 
agreeable fmell. 

White  Ointment. 


Take  of  olive  oil,  one  pint ; white  wax  and  fpermaceti, 
of  each  three  ounces.  Melt  them  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkly  ftirring  together,  till  quite 

if  two  drachms  of  camphor,  previoufly  rubbed  with  a 
fmal  quantity  of  oil  be  added  to  the  above,  it  will  make  the 
White  camphorated  Ointment. 

f 

Liniment  for  Burns. 

Take  equal  parts  of  Florence  oil,  or  of  frclh  drawn  linfeed 
oil,  and  l.mc-water ; (hake  them  well  together  ,n  a wide 
mouthed  bottle,  fo  as  to  form  a liniment. 


This 
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This  is  found  to  be  an  exceeding  proper  application  for 
recent  (calds  or  burns.  It  may  either  be  fpread  upon  a cloth, 

or  the  parts  affedted  may  be  anointed  with  it  twice  or  thrice 
a-day. 

White  Liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  ointment, 
two-thirds  of  the  wax  being  left  out. 

This  liniment  may  be  applied  in  cafes  of  excoriation, 
where,  on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  the  furface,  the  oint- 
ments with  lead  or  calamine  might  be  improper. 

, . * 

Liniment  for  the  Piles. 

Take  of  emollient  ointment,  two  ounces  ; liquid  lauda- 
num, half  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well  together. 

Volatile  Liniment. 

Take  of  Florence  oil,  an  ounce  ; fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  half 
an  ounce.  Shake  them  together. 

This  liniment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  fpirit  and  oil, 
will  be  more  efficacious,  where  the  patient’s  fkin  is  able  to 
bear  it. 

Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the  .inflammatory 
quinfey,  a piece  of  flannel  moillened'  with  this  liniment, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moll  efficacious  remedies  ; and  that  it 
feldom  fails,  after  bleeding,  either  to  leffen  or  carry  off  the 
complaint.  The  truth  of  this  oblervation  1 have  often  ex- 
perienced. 

Camphorated  Oil. 

Rub  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with  two  ounces  of  Florence 
oil,  in  a mortar,  till  the  camphor  be  entirely  diffolved. 

This  ahtifpafmodic  liniment  may  be  ufed  in  obftinate  rheu- 
matifms,  and  in  fome  other  cafes  accompanied  with  extreme 
pain  ahd'teiifion  of  the  parts. 

PILL  S. 

MEdicines  which  operate  in  a final!  dofe,  and  wbofe 
disagreeable  tafte,  cr  fmell,  makes  it  neceffary  that 
they  fhould  be  concealed  from  the  palate,  are  mod  commo- 
dioufly  exhibited  in  this  form.  No  medicine,  however,  that 

is  intended  to  operate  quickly,  ought  to  be  made  into  p>L, 

as 
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as  they  often  lie  for  a confiderable  time  on  the  flomach  before 
they  are  difl'olved,  fo  as  to  produce  any  effe#. 

As  the  ingredients  which  enter  the  compofition  of  pills  are 
generally  fo  contrived,  that  one  pill  of  an  ordinary  fize  may 
contain  about  five  grains  of  the  compound,  in  mentioning 
the  dcfe  we  fhall  only  fpecify  the  number  of  pills  to  be 
taken  ; .as  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

Comtofing  Pill, 

Take  of  purified  opium,  ten  grains  ; Caftile  foap,  half  a 
drachm.  Beat  them  together,  and  form  the  whole  into 
twenty  pills. 

When  a quieting  draught  will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomacb, 
one,  two,  or  three  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken,  as  occafiou 
requires. 

Fcetid  Pill. 

Take  of  afafuetida,  half  an  ounce;  fimple  fyrup,  as  much 
as  is  neceffary  to  form  it  into  pills. 

In  hyfteric  complaints,  four  or  five  pills,-  of  an  ordinary 
fize,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  of  fervice  to  perfons  afHi#ed  with  the  afithma. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  body  open,  a’ proper 
quantity  of  rhubarb,  aloes,  or  jalap,  may  occafionally  be 
added  to  the  above  mafs.  * 3 


Hemlock  Pill. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  extra#  of  hemlock;  and  addino- 
to  it  about  a fifth  part  its  weight  of  the  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves,  form  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  fijse 

The  exma  of  hemlock  may  be  takin  from  one  grain  e<i 
fiveral  drachms  in  the  day.  The  befSKethod,  however,  of 
ufing  thefe  pills  is  to  begin  with  one  or  iwo,  and  to  increafe 
the  dofe  gradually  as  far  as  the  patient  can  bear  them,  with- 
out  any  remarkable  degree  of  ftupor  or  giddinefs. 

Mercurial  PM. 

Take  of  purified  quickfilver  and  hon-v  each  h,lf  „ 
ounce.  Rub  them  together  in  a mortar  till  the  Mat]  "i 
mercury  are  petfeflly  extinguiflied  ; then  add  bf  Sft-f 
foap,  two  drachms,  pov/dered  liquorice  or  crumb  c\  ‘ 
Sufficient  quantity  to  give  the  mafs  a p’roper  co IfifteS 

When 
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When  flronger  mercurial  pills  are  wanted,  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver  may  be  doubled. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  different,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion with  which  they  are  givem  As  an  alterant,  two  or 
three  may  be  taken  daily.  To  raife  a falivation  four  or  five 
will  be  neceflary. 

Equal  parts  of  the  above  pill  and  powdered  rhubarb  made 
into  a*  mafs,  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  fimple  fyrup,  will 
make  a Mercurial  purging  Pill. 

Mercurial  Jublimate  Pill. 

Diflolve  fifteen  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mer- 
cury in  two  drachms  of  the  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal 
ammoniac,  and  make  it  into  a pafte,  in  a glafs  mortar,  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread.  This  mafs  muft 
be  formed  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills. 

This  pill,. which  is  the  mod  agreeable  form  of  exhibiting 
the  fublimate,  has  been  found  efficacious,  not  only  in  curing 
the  venereal  difeafe,  but  alfo  in  killing  and  expelling  worms , 
after  other  powerful  medicines  had  failed  *. 

For  the  venereal  difeafe,  four  of  thefe  pills  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  as  an  alterant  three,  and  for  worms  two. 

Plummer  s Pill . 

Take  of  calomel,  or  fweet  mercury,  and  precipitated  ful- 
phur  of  antimony,  each  three  drachms  5 extract  of  liquorice, 
two  drachms.  Rub  the  fulphur  and  mercury  well  to- 
gether ; afterwards  add  the  extract,  and,  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the.  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  make  them  into 

P This  pill  has  been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe,  alterative 
in  obftinate  cutaneous  diforders  j and  has  completed  a cure 
after  falivation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes  it  has  hkewife 
produced  excellent  effects.  Two  or  three  pills  of  an  ordi- 
nary fize  may  be  taken  night  and  morning,  the  patient 
keeping  moderately  warm,  and  drinking  after  each  dole  a 
draught  of  decodtion  of  the  woods,  or  of  farlaparida. 


* See  a paper  on  this'  fubjed  in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and 
Literary  ElTays,  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  John  Gardener. 
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Purging  Pills. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  Caftile  foap,  each  two 
drachms  ; of  fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  pills. 

Four  or  five  of  thefe  pills  will  generally  prove  a fufficient 
purge.  For  keeping  the  body  gently  open,  one  may  be  taken 
night  and  morning.  They  are  reckoned  both  deobftruent 
and  ftomachic,  and  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
of  Br.  Anderfon’s  pills,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
is  aloes. 

Where  aloetic  purges  are  improper,  the  following  pills 
may  be  ufed  : 

Take  extract  of  jalap,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; fyrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will  make  them  of  a 
proper  confiftence  for  pills. 

Thefe  pills  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  above. 

Pill  for  the  Jaundice. 

Take  of  Caftile  foap,  fuccotorine  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  pills  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  or  mucilage. 

Thefe  pills,  as  their  title  exprefles,  are  chiefly  intended 
for  the  jaundice,  which,  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  diet, 
they  will  often  cure.  Five  or  fix  of  them  may  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  more  or  lefs,  as  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  body 
open.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  during  their  ufe,  to 
interpofe  now  and  then  a vomit  of  ipecacuanha  or  tartar 
emetic. 

Stomachic  Pill. 

Take  extract  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  Dowdered  rhu- 
barb and  vitriolated  tartar,  of  each  one  drachm  ; oil  of  mint 
thirty  drops  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

. * hree  or  f°ur  [hefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  for 

invigorating  the  ftomach,  and  keeping  the  body  gently  open. 

Squill  Pills. 

Take  powder  of  dried  fquills,  a drachm  and  a half-  gum 
ammoniac,  and  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder,  of  each  three 
drachms  ; fimple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quantity. 

In  dropfical  and  afthmatic  complaints,  two  or  three  of 
thefe  pills  may  be  taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftner,  if  the  fto- 
mach will  bear  them. 
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Strengthening  Pill. 

Take  foft  extract  of  the  bark,  and  fait  of  fteel,  each  3 
drachm.  Make  into  pills. 

In  diforders  arifing  from  exceflive  debility,  or  relaxation 
of  the  folids,  as  the  chlorofis , or  green  ficknefs,  two  of  thefe 
pills  may  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 

PLASTERS. 

PLasters  ought  to  be  of  a different  confidence,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended.  Such 
as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  breafts  or  ftomach  ought  to  be  fort 
and  yielding ; while  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  fhould  be 
firm  and  adhefive. 

It  has  been  fuppqfed,  that  platters  might  be  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by  boiling  the  re- 
cent vegetable  with  the  oil  employed  for  the  compofition  of 
the  platter  ; but  this  treatment  does  not  communicate  to  the 
oils  any  valuable  qualities. 

The  calces  of  lead  boiled  with  oils  unite  with  them  into 
a platter  of  a proper  confiftence,  which  make  the  bafis  of 
feveral  other  platters.  In  boiling  thefe  compofitions,  a 
quantity  of  hot  water  mutt  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  platter  from  burning  or  growing  black,  r his, 
however,  fliould  be  done  with  care,  left  it  caufe  the  mattei 

to  explode. 

Common  Plafler . 

Take  of  common  olive  oil,  fix  pints ; litharge  reduced  to 
a fine  powder,  two  pounds  and  a half.  Bott  the  litharge 
and  oil  together  over  a gentle- fire,  continually  furring  them, 
and  keeping  always  about  half  a gallon  of  water  m the  veff 
fel : after  they  have  boiled  about  three  hours,  a little  of 
platter  may  be  taken  out  and  put  into  cold  water,  t V 
it  be  of  a proper  confiftence  : when  that  is  the  cafe  the 
whole  may  be  fuffered  to  cool,  and  the  water  well  piclle 

out  of  it  with  the  hands.  , 

This  platter  is  generally  applied  in  flight  wounds  and  ex- 
coriations of  the  fkin.  It  keeps  the  part  foft  and  warm,.  ^ 
defends  it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  *s  "bafis  for 

cafes.  Its  principal  ufe,  however,  is  to  ferv 
other  platters.  . 

Jdhef.vt 
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Adhefive  Plafter. 

Take  of  common  plafter,  half  a pound ; of  Burgundy 
Ditch,  a quarter  of  a pound.  Melt  them  together. 

P This  plafter  is  principally  ufed  for  keeping  on  other 

dreflings.  , „ 

Anodyne  Plafter. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  adhefive  plafter,  and,  when  it  is  cool* 
tog,  mix  with  it  a drachm  of  powdered  opium,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  camphor,  previoully  rubbed  up  with  a little  oil. 
This  plafter  generally  gives  eafe  in  acute  pains,  efpecmlly 

©f  the  nervous  kind. 

Bliftering  Plafter. 


Take  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  two 
ounces  ; Spanifh  flies  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces ; pow- 
dered muftard,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  wax,  and  while  it  is 
warm,  add  to  it  the  turpentine,  taking  care  not  to  evaporate 
it  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  turpentine  and  wax  are  fu  - 
ficiently  incorporated,  fprinkle  in  the  powders,  continually 

ftirring  the  mafs  till  it  be  cold.  < . 

Though  this  plafter  is  made  in  a variety  of  ways,  one  lel- 
dom  meets  with  it  of  a proper  confidence..  When  com- 
pounded with  oils  and  other  greafy  fubftances,  its  effects  are 
blunted,  and  it  is  apt  to  run  ; while  pitch  and  refin  render  it 
too  hard  and  very  inconvenient. 

When  the  bliftering  plafter  is  not  at  hand,  its  place  may 
be  fupplied  by  mixing  with  any  foft  ointment  a fufficient 
quantity  of  powdered  flies  j or  by  forming  them  into  a pafte 
with  flour  and  vinegar. 


»'  Gum  Plafter . 

Take  of  the  common  plafter,  four  pounds ; gum  ammo- 
niac and  galbanum,  drained,  of  each  half  a pound.  Melt 
them  together,  and  add,  of  Venice  turpentine,  fix  ounces. 

This  plafter  is  ufed  as  a digeftive,  and  iikewife  for  dif- 
cufling  indolent  tumours. 


Mercurial  Plafter. 


Take  of  common  plafter,  one  pound  ; of  gum  ammoniac, 
drained,  half  a pound.  Melt  them  together,  and,  when 
cooling,  add  eight  ounces  of  quick-filver,  previoufly  extin- 
guished by  triture,  with  three  ounces  of  hogs’  lard. 

Y y 
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This  plafler  is  recommended  in  pains  of  the  limbs  arifing 
from  a venereal  caufe.  Indurations  of  the  glands,  and  other 
violent  tumours,  are  likewife  found  fometimes  to  yield  to  it. 


Stomach  Plajler . 

Take  of  gum  plafler,  half  a pound  ; camphorated  oil,  an 
ounce  and  a half;  black  pepper,  or  capficum,  where  it  can 
be  had,  one  ounce.  Melt  the  plafler,  and  mix  with  it  the 
oil ; then  fprinkle  in  the  pepper,  previoufly  reduced  to  a fine 
powder. 

An  ounce  or  two  of  this  plafler,  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  region  of  the  firomach,  will  be  of  fervice 
in  flatulencies  arifing  from  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affec- 
tions. A little  of  the  exprefled  oil  of  mace,  or  a few  drops 
of  the  eflential  oil  of  mint,  may  be  rubbed  upon  it  before  it 
is  applied. 

This  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  Antihyjieric  Plajler. 


Warm  Plajler. 

Take  of  gum  plafler,  one  ounce;  bliftering  plafler,  two 
drachms.  Melt  them  together  over  a gentle  fire. 

This  plafler  is  ufeful  in  the  feiatica  and  other  fixed  pains 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  : it  ought,  however,  to  be  worn  for 
fome  time,  and  to  be  renewed,  at  leafl,  once  a-week.  If 
this  is  found  toblifler  the  part,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe, 
it  mufl  be  made  with  a fmaller  proportion  of  the  biiftering 
plafler.- 

Wax  Plajler . 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; white  refin,  half  a 
pound;  mutton  fuet,  three  quarters  of  a pound.  Melt  them 

together.  _ T 

&This  is  generally  ufed  inflead  of  the  Melilot  Plajler.  It 
is  a proper  application  after  bliflers,  and  in  other  cafes 
where  a gentle  digeflive  is  neceffary. 


POWDER  S. 

npHlS  is  one  of  the  mod  Ample  forms  in  which  medicine 
k can  be  adminiflcred.  Many  medicinal  fubflances,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  reduced  into  powder,  and  others  are  too  di  - 
agreeable  to  be  taken  in  this  form. 
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The  lighter  powders  maybe  mixed  in  any  agreeable  thin 
liquor,  as  Tea  or  water- gruel.  The  more  ponderous  wd.  re- 
quire a more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrup,  conlerve,  jelly,  01 

h°GmnS,  and  other  fubflances  which  are  difficult  to  powder, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with  the  drier  ones;  but  tho.fe  which 
are  too  dry,  efpecially  aromatics,  ought  to  be  fprinkled  during 
their  pulverization  with  a few  drops  of  any  proper  water. 

Aromatic  powders  are  to  be  prepared  only  in  (mall  quan- 
tities at  a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veflels  clofelv  flopped.  In- 
deed, no  powders  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  air  or  kept 
too  long,  otherwife  their  virtues  will  be  in  great  mcaiure 
deftroyed. 

, Ajlringent  Powder. 

Take  Of  alum  and  Japan  earth,  each  two  drachm?.  Pound 
them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into  ten  or  twelve 
dofes. 

In  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menjes , ana  other  haemor- 
rhages,  one  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
every  half-hour,  if  the  difcharge  be  violent: 

Powder  of  Bole-. 

Take  of  boiearmenic,  or  French  bole,  two  ounces  ; cin- 
namon, one  ounce  ; tormentil  root  and  gum  arabic,  of  each 
fix  drachms  ; long  pepper,  one  drachm.  Let  all  thefe  in- 
gredients be  reduced  into  a powder. 

This  warm,  glutinous  aftringent  powder,  i$  given  in 
fluxes,  and  other  diforders  where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
neceflary,  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or  half  a drachm,. 

If  a drachm  of  opium  be  added,  it  will  make  the  Powder  of 
Bole  ivitb  Opium,  which  is  a medicine  of  conliderable  efficacy. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the.fame  quantity  as  the  former,  but  not 
above  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Carminative  Powder. 

Take  of  coriander-feed,  half  an  ounce  5 ginger,  one 
jlrachm  ; nutmegs,  half  a drachm  ; fine  fugar,  a drachm 
and  a half.  Reduce  them  into  powder  for  twelve  dofes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  expelling  flatulencies  arifing 
from  indigeftion,  particularly  thofe  to  which  hvftr-ric  and 
hypochondriac  perfons  are  fo  liable,  It  may  likewife  be 
given  in  fmall  quantities  to  children  in  their  food,  when 
troubled  with  gripes, 
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Diuretic  Powder. 


Take  of  gum  arabic,  four  ounces  ; purified  nitre,  on® 
ounce.  Pound  them  together,  and  divide  the  whole  into 
twenty-four  dofes. 

During  the  firft  ftage  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  one  of  thefe 
cooling  powdersTmay  be  taken  three  times  a-day,  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 

Aromatic  Opening  Powder. 

Take  of  the  beft  Turkey  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  and  fine 
fugar,  each  two  drachms.  Let  the  ingredients  be  pounded, 
and  afterwards  mixed  well  together. 

Where  flatulency  is  accompanied  with  coftivenefs,  a tea* 
fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day, 
according  to  circumftances. 

Saline  Laxative  Powder. 

Take  of  foluble  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  one 
drachm  ; purified  nitre,  half  a drachm.  Make  them  into  a 

P°In  fevers,  and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  where  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  body  gently  open,  one  of  thefe  cool- 
ing laxative  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  gruel,  and  re- 
peated occafionally. 

Steel  Powder. 

Take  filings  of  fteel,  and  loaf  fugar,  of  each  two  ounces; 
einger,  two  drachms.  Pound  them  together. 

In  obftruaions  of  the  menfeh  and  other  cafes  w-here  fteel 
is  proper,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  wafhed  down  with  a little  wine  or  water. 

Sudorific  Powder . 

Take  purified  nitre  and  violated  tartar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ; opium  and  ipecacuanha,  of  each  one  drachm.  Mix 
the  ingredients,  and  reduce  them  to  a fine  powder. 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dover  s Powder. 
It  is  a powerful  fudorific.  In  obftinate  rheumatifms,  and 
other  cafes  where  it  is  neceflary  to  excite  a copious  fvve.r, 
thh>  powder  may  be  adminiftered  in  the  dofe  of  a Scruple  or 
hal  Fa  drachm.  Some  patients  will  require  two  fcruples.  It 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  plentiful  me  or  fomc 

warm  diluting  liquor.  Worm- 
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V/ or  m-P  owders. 

Take  of  tin  reduced  into  a fine  powder,  an  ounce ; ^thiop’s 
mineral,  two  drachms.  Mix  them  well  together,  and  divide 

the  whole  into  fix  doles*  . . . . ~ » 

One  of  thefe  powders  may  be  taken  in  a little  fyrup,  ho- 
ney, or  treacle,  twice  a-day.  After  they  have  been  all  uled 
the  following  anthelmintic  purge  may  be  proper. 


purging  Worm-powder: 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb,  a fcruple ; fcammony  and 
calomel,  of  each  five  grains.  Rub  them  together  in  a mor- 
tar for  one  dofe.  _ , . _ , ,•  . 

For  children  the  above  dofes  mud  be  lefiened  according  to 


their  age.  . , . , - , 

If  the  powder  of  tin  be  given  alone,  its  dofe  may  be  con- 

fiderably  increafed.  The  late  Dr.  Alfton  gave  it  to  the 
amount' of  two  ounces  in  three  days,  and  fays,  when  thus 
adminiftered,  that  it  proved  an  egregious  anthelmintic.  He 
purged  his  patients  both  before  they  took  the  powder  and 
afterwards. 

Powder  for  the  Tape -worm. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  patient  is  to  take  in  any  liquid, 
two  or  three  drachms,  according  to  his  age  and  conftitu- 
tion,  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  reduced  into  a fine 
powder.  About  two  hours  afterwards,  he  is  to  take  of 
calomel  and  refin  of  fcammony,  each  ten  grains  ; gum 
gamboge,  fix  grains.  Thefe  ingredients  mull  be  finely 
powdered  and  given  in  a little  fyrup,  honey,  treacle,  or 
anv  thing  that  is  mod  agreeable  to  the  patient.  He  is  then 
to"walk&gently  about,  now  and  then  drinking  a difh  of 
weak  green  tea,  till  the  worm  is  pailed.  If  the  powder  of 
the  fern  produces  naufea,  or  ficknefs,  it  may  be  removed  by 
fucking  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon. 

This  medicine,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  the  tape- worm,  was  fome  time  ago  purchated 
by  the  French  King,  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  Tcan 
fay  nothing  from  experience  concerning  its  efficacy.  It  feems, 
however,  from  its  ingredients,  to  be  an  aHive  medicine,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  with  care.  The  dofe  here  preferibed  is 
fufficient  for  the  firongeft  patient ; it  muff,  therefore,  be  rej- 
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SYRUPS. 

C'Y  rups  were  fome  time  ago  looked  upon  as  medicines  of 

confiderable  value.  They  are  at  prefent,  however,  re- 
garded chiefly  as  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy, 
and  are  qfed  for  fweetening  draughts,  juleps,  or  mixtures; 
and  for  reducing  the  lighter  powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  and 
electuaries.  As  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  anfwered  by  the 
Ample  fyrup  alone,  there  is  little  occafion  for  any  other ; 
efpecially  as  they  are  feldom  found  but  in  a ftate  of  ferment- 
ation ; and  as  the  dole  of  any  medicine  given  in  this  form  r 
is  very  uncertain.  Pcrfons  who  ferve  the  public  muft  keep 
whatever  their  cuftomers  call  for;  but  to  the  private  prac- 
titioner nine-tenths  of  the  fyrups  ufually  kept  in  the  (hops 
are  unneceffary.  . 

Simple  Syrup 

Is  made  by  diflolving  in  water,  either  with  or  without 
heat,  about  double  its  weight  of  fine  fugar. 

If  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  be  added  to  an  ounce 
of  the  Ample  fyrup,  it  will  fupply  the  place  of  diacodium, 
or  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  will  be  found  a more  fafe  and 
certain  medicine. 

The  lubricating  virtues  of  the  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  may 
likewife  be  fupplied,  by  adding  to  the  common  fyrup  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  pre'ferve  the  juice  of  lemons  in  form 
of  fyrup,  may  difTolve  in  it,  by  the  heat  of  a warm’  bath, 
nearly  double  its  weight. of  fine  fugar.  1 he  juice  ought  to 
be  previoufly  ftrained,  and  fuffered  to  ftand  till  it  fettles. 

The  fyrup  of  ginger  is  fometimes  of  ufeas  a warm  vehicle 
for  giving  medicines  to  perfons  affiiifted  with  flatulency.  It 
maybe  made  by  infufing  two  ounces  of  bruifed  ginger  in  two  , 
pints  of  boiling  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the 
liquor  has  been  ftrained,  and  has  flood  to  fettle  for  fome  time, 
it  may  be  poured  off,  and  a little  more  than  double  its  weight 
of  fine  powdered  fugar  diflolved  in  it. 

tinctures,  elixirs,  &c. 

T")  Ectified  fpirit  is  the  diredf  menftruum  of  the  refins 
K eifential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally  extradfs  thefe 
aflive  principles  from  fundry  fubftances,  which  yield  them  to 
yvater,  either  not  at  all,  or  only  ip  part, 
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Tt  fliffolves  likewise  thofe  parts  of  animal  fubftances  in 
»h  ch  their  peculiar  fraells  and  taftes  rrf.de.  Hence  the 
tinaures  prepared  with  reaified  fpirits  form  an  ufeful  and 
elegant  clafs  of  medicines,  poffeffing  many  of  the  moft : e - 
ftnfial  virtues  of  fimples,  without  bemg  dogged  with  their 

“ W^tteC  being  the  proper  ntenftrunnt  of  the 
gummy,  faline,  and  faccharine  parts  of  medicinal  fubftances, 
ft  will  be  neceflary,  in  the  preparation  of  feveral  tinaures, 
to  make  ufe  of  a weak  fpirit,  or  a compofition  of  redificd 
fpirit  and  water. 

Aromatic  FinElure. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  pepper  in  two  pints  of 
brandy,  without  heat,  for  a few  days  ; then  ftram  oft  the 

This  fimple  tin&ure  will  fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  more  coftly  preparations  of  this  kind.  It  is 
rather  too  hot  to  be  taken  by  itfelf  ; but  is  very  proper  for 
mixing  with  fuch  medicines  as  might  otherwife  prove  too 
cold  for  the  ftomach. 


Compound  Findhire  of  the  Bark . 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  two  ounces  ; Seville  orange-peel 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Let  the  bark  be 
powdered,  and  the  other  ingredients  bruifed  ; then  infufe 
the  whole  in  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  for  five  or  fix  days* 
in  a clofe  veflel ; afterwards  {train  off  the  tincture. 

This  tin&ure  its  not  .only  beneficial  in  intermitting  fevers, 
but  alfo  in  the  flow,  nervous,  and  putrid  kinds,  efpecially 
towards  their  decline. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  drachm  to  three  or  four,  every  fifth 
or  fixth  hour.  It  may  be  given  in  any  fuitable  liquor,  and 
occafionally  fliarpened  with  a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of 
vitriol. 

Volatile  Feet  id  Findiure, 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  afafeetida  in  one  pint  of  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  for  eight  days,  in  a clofe  bottle,  frequently 
Shaking  it ; then  ftrain  the  tindfure. 

This  medicine  is  beneficial  in  hyfteric  diforders,  efpecially 
when  attended  with  lownefs  of  fpirits,  and  faintings.  A 
tea-fpoonful  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  wine,  or  a cup 
of  penny-royal  tea. 
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I olatile  'Tin Bure  cf  Gum  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  a pint.  Infufe  without  heat,  in  a veflel  well  flopped, 
for  a few  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tin&ure  *« 

In  rheumatic  complaints,  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  timSIure 
may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  infufion  of  water-trefoil,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day. 

Tin  Bure  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  bruifed, 
in  a pint  of  proof  fpirit,  for  feven  or  eight  days  ; then  filter 
the  tin&ure  through  paper.  A fcruple  of  cochineal  may  be 
infufed  along  with  the  roots,  to  give  the  tin&ure  a colour. 

In  obftrutftions  of  the  menfes , a tea-fpoonful  of  this  tinc- 
ture may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  camomile  or  penny-royal  tea 
twice  a-day. 

Aflringent  Tin  Bure. 

Digeft  two  ounces  of  gum  kino,  in  a pint  and  a half  of 
brandy,  for  eight  days  ; afterwards  ftrain  it  for  ufe. 

This  tindfure,  though  not  generally  known,  is  a good 
aflringent  medicine.  With  this  view,  an  ounce,  or  more, 
of  it  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

TinBure  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes. 

Take  of  gum  myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half ; hepatic  aloes, 
one  ounce.  Let  them  be  reduced  to  a powder,  and  infufed 
in  two' pints  of  reffified  fpirits,  for  fix  days,  in  a gentle 
heat ; then  ftrain  the  tin&ure.  • ] 

This  is  principally  ul'ed  by  furgeons  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  reftraming  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes.  It  is  alfo, 
by  l'ome,  recommended  as  a proper  application  to  green 
wounds, 

TinBure  of  Opium , or  Liquid  Laudanum. 

Take  of  crude  opium,  two  ounces  ; fpirituous  aromatic 
water,  and  mountain  wine,  of  each  ten  ounces.  Difiolve 
the  opium,  fiiced,  in  the  wine,  with  a gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently ftirring  it ; afterwards  add  the  fpirit,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tindlure. 

* A very  good  tindlure  of  guaiacum,  for  domeftic  ufe,  may 
be  made  by  infufing  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  gum  in  a bottle  of 
rum  or  brandy, 
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As  twenty-five  drops  of  this  tindture  contain  about  a grain 
of  opium,  the  common  dofe  may  be  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops.  . 

Sacred  Tin  Slur  e,  or  finSiure  of  Hiera  Pier  a. 

Take  of  fuccotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one  ounce  ; Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  and  ginger,  of  each  two  drachms.  Infufe 
in  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  for 
a week,  frequently  fliaking  the  bottle,  then  ftrain  oft  the 
tindture. 

This  is  a fafe  and  ufeful  purge  for  perfons  of  a languid  and 
phlegmatic  habit;  but  is  thought  to  have  better  effeas, 
taken  in  fmafi  dofes  as  a laxative. 

The  dofe,  as  a purge,  is  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

Compound  Tin  Slur  e of  Senna. 

Take  of  fenna,  one  ounce  ; jalap,  coriander  feeds,  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  them  in  a 
pint  and  a half  of  French  brandy  for  a week ; then  ftrain 
the  tindture,  and  add  to  it  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar^ 

This  is  an  agreeable  purge,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes 
of  the  Elixir  falutis , and  of  Daffy's  Elixir. 

The  dofe  is  from  one  to  two  or  three  ounces. 

TnSlure  of  Spanifh  Flies • 

Take  of  Spanifh  flies,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  two 
ounces  ; fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Infufe  for  two  or  three 
days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  tindture. 

This  is  intended  as  an  acrid  ftimulant  for  external  ufe„ 
Parts  aftedted  with  the  pally  or  chronic  rheumatifm  may  he 
frequently  rubbed  with  it. 

TnElure  of  the  Balfam  of  Folu. 

Take  of  the  balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a half ; rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  a pint.  Infufe  in  a gentle  heat  until 
the  balfam  is  diflolved  ; then  ftrain  the  tindture. 

This  tindture  pofl'efles  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam.  In 
coughs,  and  other  complaints  of  the  breaft,  a tea-fpoonful 
©r  two  of  it  may  be  taken  in  a bit  of  loaf-fugar.  But  the 
beft  way  of  ufing  it  is  in  fyrup.  An  ounce  of  the  tindture, 
properly  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  fimple  fyrup,  will  make 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Balfamic  Syrup . 
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Einfture  of  Rhubarb . 

Take  of  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a half;  lefler  carda-. 
mom  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; brandy,  two  pints.  Digefl  for 
a week,  and'  {train  the  tincture. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  have  a vinous  tincture  of  rhubarb 
may  infufe  the  above  ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine, 
adding  to  it  about  two  ounces  of  proof  fpirits. 

If  half  an  ounce  of  gentian  root,  and  a drachm  of  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root  be  added  to  the  above  ingredients,  it  will 
make  the  bitter  tindture  of  rhubarb. 

All  tliefe  tinctures  are  defigned  as  ftomachics  and  corro- 
borants as  well  as  purgatives.  In  weaknefs  of  the  flomach, 
indigeftion,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  fluxes,  cholickyand  fuch 
like  complaints,  they  are  frequently  of  great  fervice.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  and 
the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

Paregoric  Elixir , 

Take  of  flowers  of  benzoin,  half  an  ounce;  opium,  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  one  pound  of  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  j 
afterwards  {train  the  elixir. 

This  is  an  agreeable’ and  fafe  way  of  adminiftering  opium. 
It  eafes  pain,  allays  tickling  coughs,  relieves  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  is  ufeful  in  many  diforders  of  children,  particularly 
the  hooping  cough. 

The  dofe  to  an  adult  is  from  fifty  to  a hundred  drops. 

Sacred  Elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  cut  fmall,  ten  drachms  ; fuccotorine 
aloes,  in  powder,  fix  drachms;  letter  cardamom  feeds,  half 
an  ounce;  French  brandy,  two  pints.  Infufe  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  {train  the  elixir. 

This  ufeful  itomachic  purge  may  be  taken  from  one  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a half.  , 

Stomachic  Elixir. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; Curaflko  oranges, 
one  ounce  ; Virginian  fnake-root,  half  an  ounce.  Let  the 
ingredients  be  bi  uifed,  and  infufed  for  three  or  four  days  in 
two  (pints  of  French- brandy; 'afterwards  {train  out  the  ehxir. 
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This  is  an  elegant  ftomachic  bitter.  In  flatulencies,  in- 
digeftion,  want  of  appetite,  and  fuch  like  complaints,  a fmall 
glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  It  likewife  relieves 
the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  when  taken  in  a large  dofe. 

Acid  'Elixir  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  tin&ure,  one  pint ; oil  of  vitriol, 
three  ounces.  Mix  them  gradually,  and  after  the  faeces 
have  fubfided,  filter  the  elixir  through  paper,  in  a glafs 
funnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  medicines  which  I know  for  hyfte- 
ric  and  hypochondriac  patients,  afflidled  with  flatulencies 
arifing  from  relaxation  or  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines.  It  will  fucceed  where  the  moft  celebrated  ftoma- 
chic bitters  have  no  effedb.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to  forty 
drops,  in  a glafs  of  wine  or  water,  or  a cup  of  any  bitter 
infufion,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  fhould  be  taken  when 
the  ftomach  is  moft  empty. 

Camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Diflolve  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  a pint  of  redlified 
fpirits. 

This  folution  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
bruifes,  paifies,  the  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  for  preventing 
gangrenes. 

The  above  quantity  of  camphor,  diflolved  in  half  a pound 
of  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  makes  Ward's  EJfence. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus. 

Take  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac,  any  quantity.  Pour  on  it 
gradually  diftilled  vinegar,  till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 

This  medicine  is  ufeful  in  promoting  a difcharge  both  by 
the  fkin  and  urinary  paflages,  It  is  alfo  a good  external  ap- 
plication in  drains  and  bruifes. 

When  intended  to  raife  a lweat,  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  gruel  may  be  given  to  the  patient  in  bed  every 
hour  till  it  has  the  defired  effedi:. 

VINEGARS. 

T7Inegar  is  an  acid  produced  from  vinous  liquors  by 
a fecond  fermentation.  It  is  an  ufeful  medicine  both 
jn  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders.  Its  effedts  are,  to 

cool 
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cool  the  blood,  quench  third:,  counteract  a tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction, and  allay  inordinate  motions  of  the  fyftem.  It 
likewife  promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  Tome  cafes 
excites  a copious  fweat,  where  the  warm  medicines,  called 
alexipharmic,  tend  rather  to  prevent  that  falutary  evacuation. 

Weaknefs,  faintings,  vomitings,  and  other  hyfteric  af- 
feCtions,  are  often  reliev  d by  vinegar  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach.  it  is  of  excellent 
life  alfo  in  correcting  many  poifonous  fubftances,  when  taken 
into  the  ftomach  ; and  in  promoting  their  expuluon,  by  the 
different  emunCtories,  when  received  into  the  blood. 

Vinegar  is  not  only  an  ufeful  medicine,  but  ferves  like- 
wife  to  extraift,  in  tolerable  perfection,  the  virtues  of  feveral 
other  medicinal  fubftances.  Moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers 
impart  to  it  thoir fragrance,  together  with  a beautiful  purplifh 
or  red  colour.  It  alfo  affifts  or  coincides  with  the  inten- 
tion of  fquills,  garlic,  gum  ammoniac,  and  feveral  other 
valuable  medicines. 

Thefe  effeCts,  however,  are  not  to  be  expeCted  from  every 
thing  that  is  fold  under  the  name  of  vinegar,  but  from  fuch 
as  is  found  and  well  prepared. 

The  beft  vinegars  are  thoffe  prepared  from  French  wines. 

It  is  neceffary  for  fome  purpofes  t hat  the  vinegar  be  diftil- 
led  j but  as  this  operation  requires  a particular  chemical  ap* 
paratus,  we  fhall  not  infert  it. 

Vinegar  of  Litharge. 

Take  of  litharge,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  them  together  in  a moderate  heat  for  three 
days,  frequently  fhaking  the  veffel } then  filter  the  liquor 
for  ufe. 

This  medicine  is  little  ufed,  from  a general  notion  of  its 
being  dangerous.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that 
the  preparations  of  lead  with  vinegar  are  poffeffed  of  forrte 
valuable  properties,  and  that  they  may  be  ufed  in  many  cafes 
with  fafety  and  fuccels.  ! 

A preparation  of  a fimilar  nature  with  the  above  has  of 
late  been  extolled  by  Goulard,  a French  lurgeon,  as  a fafe 
and  extenfivcly  ufeful  medicine,  which  he  calls  the  Extract 
ef  Saturn,  and  orders  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  of  litharge,  one  pound  ; vinegar  made  of  french 
wine,  two  pints,  Put  them  together  into  a glazed  earthen 

r pipk*n> 
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pipkin,  and  let  them  boil,  or  rather  fimmer,  for  an  hour; 
or  an  hour  and  a quarter,  taking  care  to  ftir  them  all  the 
while  with  a wooden  fpatula.  After  the  whole  has  flood  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  liquor  which  is  upon  the  top  into  bottles 

for  ufe.  , 

With  this  extract  Goulard  makes  his  vegeto-mineral  wa- 
ter *,  which  he  recommends  in  a great  variety  of  external 
diforders,  as  inflammations,  burns,  bruifes,  (prams,  ulcers, 
&c. 

He  likewife  prepares  with  it  a number  of  other  forms  of 
medicine,  as  poultices,  pkflers,  ointments,  powders,  &c. 

Vinegar  of  Rofes. 

Take  of  red  rofes,  half  a pound  ; ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
gallon.  Infufe  in  a clofe  veflel  for  feveral  weeks,  in  a 
gentle  heat ; and  then  ftrain  of?  the  liquor. 

This  is  principally  ufed  as  an  embrocation  for  head-achs, 
&c. 

Vinegar  cf  Squills. 

Take  of  dried  fquills,  two  ounces;  diflilled  vinegar,  two 
pints.  Infufe  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  in  a gentie  degree 
of  heat,  afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  about 
a twelfth  part  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirits. 

This  medicine  has  good  effects  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
occafioned  by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  ia 
hydropic  cafes  for  promoting  a diloharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  from  two  drachms  to  two  ounces,  according  to 
the  intention  for  which  it  is  given.  When  intended  to  a 61 
as  a vomit,  the  dofe  ought  to  be  large.  In  other  cafes,  it 
muft  not  only  be  exhibited  in  fmall  doles,  but  alfo  mixed  with 
cinnamon- water,  or  fome  other  agreeable  aromatic  liquor, 
to  prevent  the  naulea  it  might  otherwife  occafion. 

WATERS  BY  INFUSION,  UV. 

Lime-Water. 

pOUR  two  gallons  of  water  gradually  upon  a pound  of 
* frefh  burnt  quicklime;  and  when  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
ftir  them  well  together;  then  fuffer  thp  whole  to  ltand  at 
red,  that  the  lime  may  fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  the  li- 
quor through  paper,  which  is  to  be  ke^t  in  vefiels  clofelv 
ftopt. 

* See  Qolljrium  of  Lead. 


The 
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The  lime-water  from  calcined  oyfter-fhells,  is  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lime-water  is  principally  ufed  for  the  gravel  ; in  which 
cafe,  from  a pint  to  two  or  more  of  it  may  be  drunk  daily. 
Externally  it  is  ufed  for  wafhing  foul  ulcers,  and  removing 
the  itch,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin. 


Compound  Lime-Water. 

Take  {havings  of  guaiacum  wood,  half  a pound  ; liquo- 
rice root,  one  ounce  ; faflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce;  cori- 
ander feeds,  three  drachms  ; fimple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 

Infufe  without  heat  for  two  days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  lime-water  be  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of. other  vegetable  fubftances.  Such  impregnation 
not  only  renders  the  water  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but 
alfo  a more  efficacious  medicine,  efpecially  in  cutaneous  dif- 
ordcrs,  and  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 

It  may  be  ta''en  in  the  fame  quantity  as  the  fimple  water. 

Sublimate  Water. 

Diffolve  eight  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  in  a pint  of 
cinnamon-water. 

If  a ffronger  folution  is  wanted,  a double  or  triple  quantity 
of  fublimate  may  be  ufed. 

The  principal  intention  of  this  is  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers, 
and  confume  proud  flefli. 


Styptic  Water. 

Take  of  blue  vitriol  and  alum,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
water,  one  pint.  Boil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffolved* 
then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a drachm  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol. 

. This  water  is  ufed  for  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and 
other  haemorrhages  ; for  which  purpofe  cloths  or  dofiils  dipt 
in- it  muff  be  applied  to  the  part. 


Tar  Water. 

Pour  a gallon  of  water  on  two  pounds  of  Norway  tar, 
and  ftir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a wooden  rod  : after 
they  have  flood  to  fettle  for- two  days,  pour  off  the  water  for 

Though 
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Though  tar-water  falls  greatly  ftiort  of  the  charaftar 
which  has  been  given  of  it,  yet  it  polTefTes  feme  medicinal 
virtues.  It  fenfibly  raifes  the  pulfe,  increafes  the  fecretions, 
and  fometimes  opens  the  body,  or  occafions  vomiting. 

A pint  of  it  may  be  drank  daily,  or  more,  if  the  ltomach 
can  bear  it.  It  is  generally  ordered  to  be  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach,  viz.  four  ounces  morning  and  evening,  and  the 
fame  quantity  about  two  hours  after  breakfaft  and  dinner. 

SIMPLE  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

A Great  number  of  diflilled  waters  were  formerly  kept: 
in  the  fliops,  and  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  Difpenfa- 
tories.  But  we  confider  them  chiefly  in  the  light  of  grateful 
diluents,  fuitable  vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater  efficacy., 
or  for  rendering  difguftful  ones  more  agreeable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach.  We  {hall  therefore  infert  only  a few  of  thole 
which  are  beft  adapted  to  thefe  intentions. 

The  management  of  a ftill  being  now  generally  under- 
ftood,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpend  time  in  giving  directions  for  that 
purpole. 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Steep  one  pound  of  cinnamon  bark,  bruifed,  in  a gallon 
and  a half  of  water,  and  one  pint  of  brandy,  for  two  days  ; 
and  then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  water,  pofieffing  in  a high 
degree  the  fragrance  and  cordial  virtues  of  the  fpiqe. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  leaves,  dried,  a pound  and  a half ; 
water,,  from  a gallon  and  a half  to  two  gallons.  Draw  off 
by  diftillation  one  gallon.  r 

This  water  poffefles,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  fmell, 
taRe,  and  virtues  of  the  plant.  It  is  given  in  mixtures  and 
iuleps  to  byfteric  patients. 

An  infufion  of  the  herb  in  boiling  water  anfwers  nearly 
the  fame  purpofes.  " t ' * 

• Peppermint  Water. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 

Spearmint  Water . 

This  may  alfo  be  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as.  the  penny, 
royal  water. 


Both 
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Both  thefe  are  ufeful  ftomachic  waters,  and  will  Tome- 
times  relieve  vomiting,  efpecially  when  it  proceeds  from  in- 
digeftion,  or  cold  vifcid  phlegm.  They  are  likewife  ufeful 
in  fome  colicky  complaints,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  &c. 
particularly  the  peppermint  water. 

An  infufion  of  the  frefh  plant  is  frequently  found  to  have 
the  fame  effedts  as  the  diftilled  water. 

Roje  Water. 

Take  of  rofes  frefh  gathered,  fix  pounds ; water,  two 
gallons.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  principally  valued  on  account  of  its  fine 
flavour. 

Jamaica  Pepper  Water, 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  j water,  a gallon 
and  a half.  Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  diftilled  water,  and  may  in  moft 
cafes  fupply  the  place  of  the  more  coftly  fpice  waters. 


SPIRITUOUS  DISTILLED  WATERS. 

Spirituous  Cinnamon  Water. 

TARE  of  cinnamon  bark,  one  pound ; proof  fpirit,  and 
common  water,  of  each  one  gallon.  Steep  the  cinnamon 
in  the  liquor  for  two  days  ; then  diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirituous  Jamaica  Pepper  Water. 

Take  of  Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; proof  fpirit,  three 
gallons  ; water,  two  gallons.  Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

This  is  a fufficiently  agreeable  cordial,  and  may  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Aromatic  Water. 

WHEYS. 


Alum  Whey. 

T)  QIL  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
■D  ;t  is  curdled  ; then  ftrain  out  the  whey. 

This  whey  is  beneficial  in  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  menfes , 
and  in  a diabetes , or  exceflive  difeharge  of  urine. 

The  dofe  is  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  according  as  tne 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  times  a-day.  If  it  fhould  occa- 


lion  vomiting, 


it  may  be  diluted, 
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Mujlard  Whey. 

Take  milk  and  water,  of  each  a pint  ; bruifed  mudard- 
feed  an  ounce  and  a half,  Boil  them  together  till  the  curd 
is  perfectly  feparated  ; afterwards  drain  the  whey  through  a 

This  is  the  mod  elegant,  and  by  no  means  the  lead  effi- 
cacious  method  of  exhibiting  mudard.  It  warms  and  invi- 
gorates the  habit,  and, promotes  the  difrerent  fecretions. 
Hence,  in  the  low  date  of  nervous  fevers,  it  will  often  fup- 
plv  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  the  chronic  rheu- 
Jnatifm,  palfy,  dropfy,  &c.  The  addition  of  a little  fugar 

will  render  it  more  agreeable. 

The  dofe  is  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  four  or  five  times  a -day. 

Scorbutic  Whey. 

This  whey  is  made  by  boiling  half  a pint  of  the  fcorbutie 
juices  in  a quart  of  cow’s  milk.  More  benefit,  however,  is 
to  be  expected  from  eating  the  plants,  than  from  their  ex- 
prefied  juices. 

The  fcorbutic  plants  are,  bitter  oranges,  brooklime,  gar- 
den feurvy-grafs,  and  water- creffes. 

A number  of  other  wheys  may  be  prepared  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  orange  whey,  cream  of  tartar  whey,  &c. 
Thefe  are  cooling  pleafant  drinks  in  fevers,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered cordial,  when  neceffary,  by  the  addition  of  wine. 

WINES. 

THE  effetfs  of  wine  are,  to  raife  the  pulfe,  promote  per- 
fpiration,  warm  the  habit,  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits. 
The  red  wines,  befides  thefe  effedts,  have  an  adringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  drengthen  the  tone  of  the  domach  and 
intedines,  and  by  this  means  prove  ferviceable  in  redraining 
immoderate  fecretions. 

The  thin  (harp  wines  have  a different  tendency.  They 
pafs  off  freely  by  the  different  emunedories,  and  gently  open 
the  body.  The  effedls  of  the  full-bodied  wines  are,  however, 
much  more  durable  than  thofe  of  the  thinner. 

All  fweet  wines  contain  a glutinous  fubdance,  and  do  not 
pafs  off  freely.  Hence  they  will  heat  the  body  more  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  any  other  wine,  though  it  fhould  contain 
fully  as  much  fpirit. 

Z z From 
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F rom  the  obvious  qualities  of  wine,  it  mull  appear  to  be  arr 
excellent  cordial  medicine.  Indeed,  to  fty  the  truth,  it  is 
worth  all  the  reft  put  together. 

But  to  anfvver  this  character  it  muft  be  found  and  good. 
No  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  common  trafh  that  is 
often  fold  by  the  name  of  wine,  without  poffefling  one  drop 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Perhaps  no  medicine  is  more 
rarely  obtained  genuine  than  wine. 

Wine  is  not  only  ufed  as  a medicine,  but  is  alfo  employed 
as  a menjiruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of.other  medicinal 
fubftances  ; for  which  it  is  not  ill  adapted,*  being  a compound 
of  water,  inflammable  fpirit,  and  acid  ; by  which  means  it  is 
enabled  to  aCt  upon  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  and  alfo 
to  diflolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind,  fo  as  to  impreg- 
nate itftdf  with  their  virtues,  as  fteel,  antimony.  &c. 


Anthelmintic  Wine. 


Take  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; worm- feed,  an  ounce. 
Bruife  them,  and  infufe  without  heat  in  two  pints  of  red 
port  wine  for  a few  days,,  then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

As  the  ftomachs  of  perfons  affli&ed  with  worms  are  always 
debilitated,  red  wine  alone  will  often  prove  ferviceable  : it 
muft,  however,  have  ftill  better  effeCls  when  joined  with 
bitter  and  purgative  ingredients,  as  , in  the  above  form. 

A glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Antimonial  Wine. 

Take  glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  half  an 
ounce  5 Lilbon  wine,  eight  ounces.  Digeft,  without  heat, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the  bottle;  afr 
terwards  filter  the  wine  through  paper. 

The  dole  of  this  wine  varies  according  to  the  intention. 
As  an  alterative  arid  diaphoretic,  it  may  be  taken  from  ten 
to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  in  a larger  dofe  it  generally  proves 
cathartic,  or  excites  vomiting. 


frefli, 
mountain 


Bitter  Wine. 

Take  of  gentian  root,  yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel 
each  one  ounce;  long  pepper,  two  drachm' 
wine,  two  pints.  Infufe  without  heat  for  a week,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine  fbr  ufe. 

In  complaints  arifing  from  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or 
indigeftion,  a glafs  of  this  wine  may  be  taken  an  hour  before 
dinner  and  fupphr. 

Ipecacuanha 


, 
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Ipecacuanha  Wine. 


‘"This’is  a fafe  vomit,  and  anfvvers  extremely  well  for  fuch 
perfons  as  cannot  fwallow  the  powder,  or  whofe  ftomachs  are 

r • -,11.  1 ; 


Take  filings  of  iron,  two  ounces  ; cinnamon  and  ipace, 
of  each  two  drachms  ; Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints,  lnfufe  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  bottle  ; then 

pafs  the  wine  through  a filter.  . . 

In  obftruaions  of  the  menfes,  this  preparation  of  iron 
may  be  taken,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a wine-glafs  twice  or  thrice 

The  medicine  would  probably  be  as  good  if  made  with 
Lifbon  wine, Sharpened  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  cream  of 
tartar,  or  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid. 


Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  grofsly  powdered,  an  ounce; 
cardamom  feeds,  and  orange  peel,  bruifed,  of  each  two 
drachms.  Infufe  in  a bottle  of  white  port  or  Lifbon  wine 
for  five  or  fix  days  ; then  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

This  wine  is  not  only  of  fervice  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines,  but  may  alfo  be  taken  as  a preventive,  by 
perfons  liable  to  the  intermittent  fever,  or  who  refide  in 
places  where  this  difeafe  prevails.  It  will  be  of  ufe  likewife 
to  thofe  who  recover  flowly  after  fevers  of  any  kind,  as  it 
. sflfiifts  digeltion,  and  helps  to  reftore  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
“the  fyftem. 

A glafs  of  it  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a-day. 


too  irritable  to  bear  it. 
The  dofe  is  from  one 


rom  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Chalybeate  or  Steel  Wine. 


Stomach  Wine. 
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A LTHOUGH  terms  of  art  have  been  feduloufly  avoided 
in  the  compofition  of  this  treatife,  it  is  impoflible  en- 
tirely to  banilh  technical  phrafes  when  writing  on  medicine, 
a fcience  that  has  been  lefs  generally  attended  to  by  man- 
kind, and  continues  therefore  to  be  more  infected  with  the 
jargon  of  the  fchools,  than  perhaps  any  other.  Several  per- 
sons having  exprefled  their  opinion  that  a Glofl'ary  would 
make  this  work  more  generally  intelligible,  the  following 
concife  explanation  of  the  few  terms  of  art  that  occur,  has 
been  added  in  compliance  with  their  fentiment^  and  to  fulfil 
the  original  intention  of  this  treatife,  by  rendering  it  intelli- 
gible and  uleful  to  all  ranks  and  clafles  of  mankind. 

A.  / 

Abdomen.  The  belly. 

Ah  for  bents.  VefTels  that  convey  the  nourifhment  from  the 
inteftines,  and  the  fecreted  fluids  from  the  various  cavi- 
ties into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Acrbnony.  Corrofive  fharpnefs. 

Acute.  A difeafe,  the  fymptoms  of  which  are  violent,  and 
tend  to  a fpeedy  termination*  is  called  acute. 

Adult.  Of  mature  age. 

Aclujl.  Dry,  warm. 

AntiJ'pafmodic.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  or  remove  fpafm. 
Aphtha.  Small  whitilh  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth. 
Aftridlion.  A tightening,  or  leflening. 

Atrabilarian.  An  epithet  commonly  applied  to  people  of  a 
certain  temperament,  marked  by  a dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  fpare  habit,  &c.  which  the  ancients  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  the  atra  bills,  or  the  black  bile. 

Bile, 
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B. 

Bile  or  Gall.  A fluid  which  is  fecreted  by  the  liver  into  the 

' ‘’gall-bladder,  and  from  thence  partes  into  the  intertables, 
in  order  to  promote  digeftion. 

c. 

Cacochymie.  An  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  body. 

Caries.  A rottennefs  of  a bone.  ... 

Chyle.  A milky  fluid  feparated  from  the  aliment  in  the  m- 
teftines,  and  conveyed  by  the  abforbents  into  the  blood 
to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body. 

Chronic.  A difeafe  whofe  progrefs  is  flow,  in  oppofition  to 
acute. 

Circulation.  The  motion  of  the  blood,  which  is  driven  by 
the  heart  through  the  arteries,  and  returns  by  the  veins. 

Cojnatofe.  Sleepy. 

Conglobate  Gland.  A Ample  gland. 

Conglomerate.  A compound  gland. 

Contagion.  Infectious  matter. 

Cutis.  The  rtcin. 

Cutaneous.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Crifts.  A certain  period  in  the  progrels  of  a difeafe,  from 
whence  a decided  alteration  either  for  the  better  or  the 
worfe  takes  place. 

Critical.  Decifive  or  important. 

Critical  Days.  The  fourth,  fifth,  feventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
thirteenth,  fourteehth,  feventeenth,  and  twenty-firft, 
are  by  fome  authors  denominated  critical  days,  becaufe 
febrile  complaints  have  been  obferved  to  take  a decifive 
change  at  thefe  periods. 

D. 

Debility.  Weaknefs.  _ v 

Delirium.  A temporary  difordet  of  the^mental  faculties. 

Diaphragm.  A membrane  feparatirrg  th*e  cavity  of  the  chert: 
from  that  of  the  belly. 

Diuretic.  A medicine  that  promotes  the  fecretion  of  urine. 

Drajlic.  Is  applied  to  fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  vio- 
lent or  harih  in  their  operation. 

E. 

Empyema.  A collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft. 
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Endemic.  A difeafe  peculiar  to  a certain  diftrid  of  country. 
Epidemic..  A difeafe  generally  infedioiis. 

Exacerbation.  The  increafe  of  any  difeafe. 

F. 

Faeces.  Excrements. 

Foetid.  Emitting  an  offenfive  fmell. 

Foetus.  The  child  before  birth,  or  when  born  before  the 
proper  period,  is  thus  termed. 

Flatulent.  Producing  wind. 

Fungus.  Proud  flefh. 

G. 

Gangrene.  Mortification. 

Gummata.  ) Ar  , 

Ganglia.  £ Venereal  excrefcences. 

Gymnajlic.  Exercile  taken  with  a view  to  preferve  or  re-< 
ftore  health.  The  ancient  pbyficians  reckoned  this  an 
important  branch  of  medicine. 


H. 

Hedtic  Fever.  A flow  confuming  fever,  generally  attending 
a bad  habit  of  body,  or  feme  incurable  and  deep  rooted 
difeafe. 

Haemorrhoids . The  piles. 

Hce?norrhage.  Difcharge  of  blood. 

Hypochondriacifm.  Low  fpirits. 

Hypochondriac  vifcera.  The  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  fo  termed 
from  their  iituation  in  the  hypochondria  or  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  belly. 


I. 

Ichor.  Thin  bad  matter. 

Impojlhume.  A cohesion  of  purulent  matter. 

Inflammation.  A furcharge  of  blood,  and  an  increafed  a&ion 
of  the  veflels,  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body. 


. L. 

Ligature.  Bandage. 

Lixivium.  Ley. 

M. 

Miliary  Eruption.  Eruption  of  fmall 
the  feeds  of  millet. 


puflulcs  refembling 
Morbific , 
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Morbific.  Caufing  difeafe,  or  difeafed. 

Mucus.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  nofe,  lungs,  &c. 
Myfcntery.  A double  membrane  which  connects  the  mtef- 
tines  to  the  back  bone. 


N. 


Nervous.  Irritable. 

Naufea.  An  inclination  to  vomit.  . 

Nodes.  Enlargements  of  the  bones  produced  by  the  venereal 

difeafe. 


Pefloral.  Medicines  adapted  to  cure  difeafes  of  the  breaft. 

Pelvis.  The  bones  fituated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ; 
thus  named  from  their  refembling  in  fome  meafure  a 

Peritonaeum.  A membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  belly  and 
covering  the  inteftines. 

Pericardium.  Membrane  containing  the  heart. 

Perfpiration.  The  matter  difcharged  from  the  pores  of  the 
fkin  in  form  of  vapour  or  fweat.  , 

Phlogijlon.  Is  here  ufed  to  fignify  fomewhat  rendering  the 
air  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpiration. 

Phlegmatic.  Watery,  relaxed. 

Plethoric.  Replete  with  blood. 

Polypus.  A difeafed  excrefcence,  or  a fubflance  formed  or 
coagulable  lymph,  frequently  found  in  the  large  blood 
veflels. 

Pus.  Matter  contained  in  a boil. 


R. 

Regimen.  Regulation  of  diet. 

Reftum.  The  ftraight  gut,  in  which  the  faeces  are  OQR~ 
tained. 

Refpiration.  The  aft  of  breathing. 

S, 

Saliva.  The  fluid  fecreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth. 
Sanies.  A thin  bad  matter,  difcharged  from  an  ill  condi- 
tioned fore. 

Schirrhous.  A ftate  of  difeafed  hardnefs. 

A part  feparated  and  thrown  off  by  fuppuration. 

A difeafed  contraction. 

The  back  bone. 


Slough. 
Spafm. 
Spine . 
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Styptic.  A medicine  for  flopping  the  difcharge  of  blood. 

Syncope  A fainting  fit  attended  with  a complete  abolition 
or  feniation  and  thought. 

. / 

T. 

Tabes.  A fpepies  of  confumption. 

Temperament.  A peculiar  habit  of  body,  of  which  there  are 
generally  reckoned  four,  viz.  the  fanguine,  the  bilious, 
the  melancholic,  and  the  phlegmatic. 

U. 

Vertigo.  Giddinefs. 

JJlcer.  An  ill  conditioned  fore. 

Ureters.  T wo  long  and  fmall  canals  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra.  T he  canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
bladder, 
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A. 

ABLUTIONS,  Jewifti  and  Mahometan,  well  calculated  for  the 
prelervation  of  health,  103. 

Abortion,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  531.  Means  of  prevention, 
532.  Proper  treatment  in  the  cale  of,  ibid. 

Abfceffes,  how  to  be  treated,  308.  573. 

Accidents.  See  Cafualties. . . . , f 

Acids,  of  peculiar  fervice  imconfumptions,  183.  In  putrid  le- 
vers, 199.  Not  fuitable  to  the  meafles,  242. 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of  infants,  the  origin  of,  548.  Method 

AckwolTh,  foundling  hofpital  at,  caufe  of  the  children  there  be- 
ing afflicted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  fatal  confequences  of 
their  ill  treatment,  555,  note. 

Addi/on,  his  remark  on  the  luxury  of  the  table,  9;. 

JEther,  very  ferviceable  in  removing  fits  of  the  afthma,  409.  Is 
excellent  for  flatulencies,  444.  _ . 

JEtbiops  mineral,  ftrongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Cheyne  in  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes,  263. 

Africans,  their  treatment  of  children,  11,  note. 

Agaric  of  the  oak,  its  merit  as  a flyptic,  577.  Method  of  gather- 
ing, preparing,  and  applying  it,  ibid.  note. 

Agriculture,  a healthful,  conftant,  and  profitable  employment,  48. 
Is  too  much  negleded  in  favour  of  manufattures,  ibid.  Gar- 
dening the  moll  wnolefomeamufement  forfedentary  perfons,  53. 

Ague , a foecies  of  fever  no  perfon  can  miftake,  and  the  proper  me- 
dicine for,  generally  known,  147.  Caufes  of,  148.  Symptoms, 
ibid.  Regimen  for,  ibid.  Under  a proper  regimen  will  often 
go  ofr,  without  medicine,  150.  Medical  treatment  of,  151. 
Often  degenerates  into  obftinate  chronical  dileafes,  if  not  ra- 
dically cured,  154.  Peruvian  bark  the  only  medicine  to  be  re- 
lied on  in,  155.  Children  how  to  be  treated  in,  ibid.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  for  thofe  who  live  in  marftiy  countries,  156. 

Air,  confined,  poifonous  to  children,  30.  A fr«*-  open  air  will 
fometimes  cure  the  mod  obftinate  diforders  in  children,  33.  Oc- 
cupations which  injure  the  health  by  unwholeiome  air,  37.  49. 

The 
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i he  qualities  of,  aft  more  fenfibly  on  the  body,  than  is  o-ene- 
rally  imagined,  75.  Thefeveral  noxious  qualities  of,  fpecified, 
ibid.  In  large  cities,  polluted  by  various  circum  fiances,  76. 
The  air  in  churches,  how  rendered  unwholefome,  ibid.  Houfes 
ought  to  be  ventilated  daily,  78.  The  danger  attending  fmall 
apartments,  ibid.  Perfons  whofe  bufinefs  confines  them  to  town 
ought  to  deep  in  the  country,  ibid.  High  walls  obftruft  the  free 
current  of  air,  79.  Trees  Ihould  not.be  planted  too  near  to 
houfes,  ibid.  Freih  air  peculiarly  neceffary  for  the  fick,  80.  The 
fick  in  hofpitals  in  more  danger  from  the  want  of  freih  air,  than 
from  their  diforders,  ibid.  Wholefomenefs  of  the  morning  air, 
84.  The  changeablenefs  of,  one  great  caufe  of  catching  cold* 
126.  Thofe  who  keep  mod  within  doors,  the  moft  fenfible  of 
thefe  changes,  127-  C’f  the  night,  to  be  carefully  guarded 

. againft,  128.  Freih  air  often  of  more  efficacy  in  difeafes  than 
medicine,  139.  Its  importance  in  fevers,  145.  160.  States  of, 
liable  to  produce  putrid  fevers,  195.  Mult  be  kept  cool  and 
freih  in  fick  chambers  under  this  diforder,  199.  Change  of,  one 
of  the  moft  effeftual  remedies  for  the  hooping-cough,  285.  The 
qualities  of,  a material  confideration  forafthmatic  patients,  408. 
The  various  ways  by  which  it  may  be  rendered  noxious,  614. 
Confined,  how  to  try,  and  purify,  ibid.  Method  of  recovering 
perfons  poifoned  by  foul  air,  615.  Freih,  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance in  fainting  fits,  622. 

A'ttkev,  Mr.  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  fraftures,  re- 
commended, 594,  note. 

Alcali,  cauftic,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  327.  How  to  prepare 
it,  ibid,  note . 

Aliment  is  capable  of  changing  the  whole  conftitution  of  the  body, 
62.  Will  in  many  cafes  anfvver  every  intention  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  ibid.  The  calls  of  hunger  and  thirft,  fufficient  for  re- 
gulating the  due  quantity  of,  63.  The  quality  of,  how  injured, 
ibid.  A due  mixture  of  vegetables  necelfiry  with  our  animal 
food,  65.  To  what  the  bad  effefts  of  tea  are  principally  owing, 
65.  Water,  good  and  bad,  diftinguilhed,  66.  Inquiry  into 
the  qualities  of  fermented  liquors, with  inftruftions  for  the  due 
making  of  them,  69.  The  qualities  of  good  bread,  and  why 
adulterated  by  bakers,  70.  General  rules  for  thechoice  of  food, 
ibid.  Ought  not  to  be  too  uniform,  71.  Meals  ought  to  be 
taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Long  falling  injurious  both  to  old 
and  young,  73.  Breakfafts  and  fuppers,  ibid.  Changes  of  diet 
ought  to  be  gradually  made,  74. 

Amcntrojis.  See  Gutta  ferena. 

American  Indians,  their  method  of  curing  the  venereal  difeafe,  5 [3. 

Amu  foments,  fcdentary,  improper  for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
Ought  always  to  be  of  an  aftive  kind,  85. 

Anafarca.  See  Drop/y.  _ . 

Anger,  violent  fits  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  112.  Tran- 
quillity of  mind  e/Tential  to  health,  ibid. 

1 Animal 
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Jnimali bod,  cautions  in  giving  it  to  children,  18.  Animals  that 
die  of  themfelves,  unfit  for  food,  63.  Overdriven  cattle  ren- 
dered unwholefome,  64.  The  artifices  of  butchers  expofed, 
65.  Too  great  a quantity  of,  generates  the  fcurvy,  ibid. 

Animals  and  plants,  the  analogy  in  the  nouriihment  of,  Hated,  94. 

Anthony’s  fire,  St.  See  Eryfipelas.  , 

Aphtha.  See  Thrujh 

Apoplexy,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  410.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  method  of  cure,  41 1.  Cautions  to  perfons  of 
an  apopledtic  make,  413. 

Apothecaries  weights,  a table  of,  633* 

Apparel.  See  Clothing. 

Appetite , want  of,  caufes  and  remedies  for,  4^7* 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  his  advice  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  172. 
His  advice  for  perfons  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  41  5*  note. 

Arfenic,  the  effedts  of,  on  the  ltomach,  474.  Medical  treat- 
ment when  the  fymptoms  appear,  ibid. 

Arts.  See  Manvfaftures. 

Afcites.  See  Drop/y. 

AJfes  milk,  why  it  feldom  does  any  good,  179.  Inftrudtions  for 
taking  it,  ibid. 

AJlhma , the  different  kinds  of  this  diforder  diftinguifhed,  with  its 
caufes,  406.  Symptoms,  407.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treat- 
ment, 408.  Remedies  proper  in  the  moift  aflhma,  409. 

Atmofphere . See  Air. 

B. 

Ball's  purging  vermifuge  powder,  preparation  of,  369. 

Balfams,  how  to  prepare.  Anodyne  balfam,  657.  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  ibid.  Vulnerary  balfam,  ibid. 

Bandages , tight,  produce  moil  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
fradtured  bones,  595. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  the  bell  antidote  for  failors  againfl  diforders  on  a < 
foreign  coafl,  47.  How  to  be  adminillered  in  the  ague,  151. 
Diftindtion  between  the  red  bark  and  quill  bark,  ibid.  note.  A 
decodtion  or  infufion  of,  may  be  taken  by  thofe  who  cannot 
fwallow  it  in  fubllance,  153.  Is  often  adulterated,  ibid.  note. 
Is  the  only  medicine  to  be  depended  on  in  agues,  155.  How 
it  may  be  rendered  more  palatable,  ibid.  May  be  adminiflered 
by  clyfter,  156.  Cold  water  the  bed  menftruum  for  extradUng 
^ the  virtues  of  this  drug,  185.  How  to  be  adminiflered  in  the 
putrid  fever,  202;  and  in  the  eryfipelas,  252.  In  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  263.  Its  efficacy  in  a malignant  quinfey, 
274.  In  the  hooping-cough,  288.  A good  medicine  in  vo- 
miting, when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  of  the  Ilomach,  317. 
Its  efficacy  in  a diabetes,  and  how  to  take  it,  321.  Is  good 
againll  the  piles,  336  ; and  worms,  368.  Its  ufe  dangerous 
for  preventing  a fit  of  the  gout,  385.  A good  remedy  in  the 
King’s  evil,  40}  i and  in  the  Jluor  albus,  529. 


Barley 
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Barley  water,  how  made,  165. 

Barrennefs  in  women,  the  general  caufes  of,  542.  Courfeofre- 
lief,  543.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  obfervations  on,  ibid.  note. 

Bath  waters,  good  in  the  gout,  386. 

Bath , cold,  the  good  eflefts  of,  on  children,  29.  Recommended 
to  the  ftudious,  62.  Is  peculiarly  excellent  for  ftrengthening 
the  nervous  fyflem,  425.  Therefore  fliould  never  be  omitted  . 
In' gleets,  501.  Is  good  for  rickety  children,  564.  Cautions 
•concerning  the  improper  ufe  of,  in  adults,  633  — 639. 

Bath, warm,  of  great  fervice  in  an  inflammation  oftheftomach,  291. 

Bathing,  a religious  duty  under  the  Judaic  and  Mahometan  laws, 
103.  Is  conducive  to  heaitb,  104. 

Bears  foot,  recommended  as  a powerful  remedy  againfl  worms,  369. 

Beds,  inllead  of  being  made  up  again  as  foon  as  perfons  rife  from  . 
them,  ought  to  be  turned  down  and  expcfed  to  the  air,  77.  Bad 
effedts  of  too  great  indulgence  in  bed,  84.  Damp,  the  danger 
of,  128.  Soft,  are  injurious  to  the  kidneys,  320.  324. 

Beer,  the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69.  Perni- 
cious artifices  of  the  dealers  in,  ibid. 

J?4#r,pavilh,the  tolling  them  for  the  dead,  a dangerous  cuflom,i  14. 

Biles,  575. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  293. 

Bilious  fever.  See  Fever.  / 

Bite  of  a mad  dog.  See  Dog. 

Bitters,  warm  and  aftringent,  antidotes  to  agues,  151.  Are  fer- 
viceable  in  vomiting  when  it  proceeds  from  weaknefs  in  the 
ftomach,  317.' 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  305.  Medical 
treatment  of,  ibid. 

Bladder,  ftone  in.  See  Stone. 

Blajl.  See  Eryfipelas. 

Bleeding,  cautions  for  the  operation  of,  in  fevers,  146.  In  the  ague, 
150.  Its  importance  in  the  acute  continual  fever,  161.  In  the 
pleurify,  166.  When  neceflary  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
173.  Caution  againft,  in  a nervous  fever,  192.  In  the  putrid 
fever,  201.  In  the  miliary  fever,  209.  When  neceflary  in  the 
imall-pox,  221.  When  ufeful  in  the  mealies,  243.  When  ne- 
ceflary in  the  bilious  fever,  247.  Under  what  circumftances 
proper  in  the  eryfipelas,  231.  Mode  of,  proper  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  257-  Is  always  necefTary  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  261.  When  proper,  and  improper,  in  a cough, 
280.  When  proper  in  the  hooping-cough,  285.  Is  almoft  the 
only  thing  to  be  depended  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  itomach* 
290.  And  in  an  inflammation  of  the  inteilines,  Is  ne- 

ceflary in  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  303.  Its  u fe  m a 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  323.  Is  proper  in  an  aflhma,  409. _ Is  dan- 
gerous in  fainting  fits,  without  due  caution,  442.  Cautions  pro- 
per in  the  puerperal  fever,  5 39.  Is  an  operation  generally  per- 
formed by  perfons  who  do  not  underftand  when  it  is  proper,  570. 
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In  what  cafes  it  ought  to  be  had  recourfe  to,  ibid.  The  quan- 
tity taken  away,  how  to  be  regulated,  571.  General  rules  for 
the  operation,  ibid.  Objedtions  to  bleeding  by  leeches,  572- 
Prevailing  prejudices  relating  to  bleeding,  ibid.  The  arm  the 
moft  commodious  part  to  take  blood  from,  ,573. 

Bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fpontaneous,  is  of  morefervice,  where  bleed- 
ing is  neceflary,  than  the  operation  with  the  lancet,  321. 
Ought  not  to  be  ftopped  without  due  confideration,  ibid.  How 
to  (top  it  when  neceflary,  332.  Cautions  to  prevent  irequent 
returns  of,  334. 

Blind  perfons,  when  born  fo,  might  be  educated  to  employments 
fuited  to  their  capacity,  456,  note. 

Blijlers , peculiarly  advantageous  in  the  nervous  fever,  192.  When 
only  to  be  applied  in  the  putrid  fever,  201.  When  proper  in 
the  miliary  fever,  209.  Seldom  fail  to  remove  the  molt  obfti- 
nate  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  262.  A good  remedy  in  the 
quinfey,  26 9.  Proper  for  a violent  hooping  cough,  288.  Is 
one  of  the  belt;  remedies  for  an  inflammation  of  the  flomach, 
291.  Are  efficacious  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Blood,  involuntary  difcharges  of,  often  falutary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  ralhly  ftopped,  329.  The  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  dif- 
charges, with  their  ufual  caufes,  ibid.  Methods  of  cure,  330. 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  who  molt  fubjedt  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  337. 
Its  caufes  ibid.  Symptoms,  339.  Proper  regimen  in,  ibid. 
Medical  treatment,  340.  Cautions  for  perfons  fubjedt  to  it,  341. 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  341.  Medical 
treatment,  342. 

Blood- fhot  eye,  how  to  cure,  450. 

Bloody  ft ux.  See  Dyfentery. 

Boerhaa<ve,  his  obfervation  on  drefs,  93,  note.  His  mechanical 
expedients  to  relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  Z56. 

Bolufes,  general  rules  for  the  preparing  of,  658-  The  aftringent 
bolus,  ibid  Diaphoretic  bolus,  ibid.  Mercurial  bolus,  ibid. 
Bolus  of  rhubarb  and  mercury,  659.  Pedtoral  bolus,,  ibid. 
Purging  bolus,  ibid. 

Bones,  the  exfoliation  of,  a very  flow  operation,  583.  Bones, 
broken,  often  fuccefsfully  undertaken  by  ignorant  operators', 
593,  Regimen  to  be  adopted  after  the  accident,  394.  Hints 
of  condudt  if  the  patient  is  confined  to  his  bed,  ibid.  Clean- 
linefs  to  be  regarded  during  this  confinement,  595.  The  limb 
not  to  be  kept  continually  on  the  ftretch,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
be  obferved  in  fetting  a bone,  ibid.  'Tight  bandages  con- 
demned, 596.  How  to  keep  the  Jim b fteady  by  an  ealy  me- 
thod, ibid.  Fradtures  of  the  ribs,  ibid. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of.  See  Stomach. 

Boys,  the  military  exercife  proper  for  them,  26. 

Braid-wood,  Mr.  his  fkill  in  teaching  the  dumb  to  (peak,  461,  note. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  who  molt  liable  to  it,  with  its  caufe* 
and  fymptoms,  254.  Regimen,  256.  Medical  treatment,  237. 

* Bread, 
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Bread,  proper  food  for  children,  as  foon  as  they  can  chew  it,  if. 
A ci  rift  of,  the  beft  gum-flick,  ibid.  The  beft  modes  of  pre- 
paring it  in  food  for  children,  18.  Good,  the  qualities  of, 
and  for  what  purpofe  adulterated  by  the  bakers,  70.  Toafted*, 
a deception  of,  good  to  check  the  vomiting  in  a cholera  mor- 
bus, 310. 

Brimjlone.  See  Sulphur. 

Broth,  gelatinous,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery,  how  to  make, 

347- 

Bruifes,  why  of  worfe  confequence  than  wounds,  582.  Proper 
treatment  of,  ibid.  The  exfoliation  of  injured  bones  a very 
flow  operation,  583.  How  to  cure  fores  occafioned  by,  ibid. 

Buboes,  two  kinds  of,  diftinguifhed,  with  their  proper  treat- 
ment, 304. 

Burdens,  heavy,  injurious  to  the  lungs,  40. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a plafter  of,  between  the  fhoulders,  an  excellent 
remedy  in  a cough,  281.  In  a hooping-cough,  288.  And 
for  children  in  teething,  560. 

Burials,  the  dangers  attending  their  being  allowed  in  the  midft 
of  populous  towns,  76. 

Burns,  flight,  how  to  cure,  580.  Treatment  of,  when  violent, 
ibid.  Extraordinary  cafe  of,  581.  Liniment  for,  680. 

Butchers,  their  profeflional  artifices  explained,  and  condemned,  65. 

Butter  ought  to  be  very  fparingly  given  to  children,  21. 

C. 

Cabbage  leaves,  topical  application  of,  in  a pleurify,  167. 

Camphor,  why  of  little  ufe  in  eye-waters,  662. 

■Camphorated  oil,  preparation  of,  6S4. 

Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  699. 

Camps,  the  greateft  neceflity  of  confulting  cJeanlinefs  in,  103. 

Cancer,  its  different  ftages  deferibed,  with  the  producing  caufes, 
466.  Symptoms,  467.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
468.  Dr.  Storck’s  method  of  treating  this  diforder,  469. 
Cautions  for  avoiding  it,  .472. 

Cancer  feroti,  a diforder  peculiar  to  chimney-fweepers,  owing  to 
want  of  cleanlinefs, -100,  note. 

Carriages,  the  indulgence  of,  a facrifice  of  health  to  vanity,  82. 

Carrot , wild,  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328. 

Carrot  poultice  for  cancers,  how  to  prepare,  471. 

Ca/ualties,  which  apparently  put  an  end  to  life,  neceffary  cau- 
tions refpedling,  600.  608.  613.  631. 

fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet,  602. 

, - drowning,  609. 

— noxious  vapours,  613. 

- extremity  of  cold,  61 6. 

extreme  heat,  618. 

Cataplafms,  their  general  intention,  659.  Preparation  of  the 

uii'cutient  cataplafm,  ibid.  Ripening  catdplafm,  ibid. 

t > Cataraft, 
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CataraS,  the  diforder  and  its  proper  treatment  defcribed,  458. 

Cattle , itallfed,  are  unwholefome  food,  64.  Over-driven,  are 
killed  in  a high  fever,  ibid.  The  artifices  of  butchers  ex- 
pofed,  65. 

Cellars , long  fliut,  ought  to  be  cautioufiy  opened,  78.  And 
funk  dories  of  houfes,  unhealthy  to  live  in,  130.  Of  liquors 
in  a date  of  fermentation,  dangerous  to  enter,  614.  How  to 
purify  the  air  in,  ibid. 

Cel/us,  his  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  134. 

Chancres,  defcribed,  5p6.  Primary,  how  to  treat,  ibid.  Symp- 
tomatic, 507. 

Charcoal  fire,  the  danger  of  fleeping  in  the  fume  of,  613. 

Charity,  the  proper  exercife  of,  43. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  his  perfuafive  to  the  ufe  of  exercife,  83.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  due  quantity  of  urine,  not  to  be  relied  on,  124. 
Strongly  recommends  iEthiops  mineral  in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  263.  His  obfervacions  on  barrennefs,  543,  note. 

Chilblains,  caufe  of,  556.  How  to  cure,  ibid. 

Child  bed  women,  how  to  be  treated  under  a miliary  fever,  210. 

Child-bed  fever.  See  Fen>er. 

Child-birth , the  feafon  of,  requires  due  care  after  the  labour  pains 
areover,  533.  Medical  advice  to  women  in  labour,  534.  ill 
effefts  of  colledling  a number  of  women  on  fuch  occafions,  533, 
note.  How*  to  guard  againft  the  miliary  fever,  538.  Symptoms 
of  the  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  Proper  treatment  of  this  fever, 
539.  General  cautions  for  women  at  this  feafon,  341,  542. 

Children,  their  difeafes  generally  acute,  and  delay  dangerous,  6. 
Their  diforders  lefs  complicated,  and  eafler  cured,  than  thole  of 
adults,  ibid.  Are  often  the  heirs  of  the  difeafes  of  their  parents,' 
7.  Thofe  born  of  difeafed  parents,  require  peculiar  care  in 
the  nurfing,  8..  Are  often  killed  or  deformed  by  injudicious 
clothing,  ibid.  How  treated  in  Africa,  n,  note.  The  ufual 
caufes  of  deformity  in,  explained,  ibid.  Their  clothes  ought 
to  be  faftened  on  with  firing^,  13.  General  rule  for  clothing 
them,  14.  Cleanlinefs  an  important  article  in  their  drefs 
ibid.  1 he  milk  of  the  mother  the  molt  natural  food  for,  1 
Ahfurdity  of  giving  them  drugs  as  their  firft  food,  16.  ’The 
bell  method  of  expelling  the  tnecontutu , mid.  How  they  ought 
to  be  weaned  from  the  break,  17.  A cruft  of  bread  the  belt 
gum-ftick  for  them,  ibid.  How  to  prepare  bread  in  their 
food,.  1 8.  Cautions  as  to  giving  them  animal  food,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  the  quantity  of  their  food,  ibid.  Errors  in  the 
quality  of  their  food  more  frequent  than  in  the  quantitv,  jo. 
The  food  of  adults  improper  for  children,  ibid.  Strong  Jjl 
quors  expofe  them  to  inflammatory  diforders,  ibid.  Ill  effects 
of  unripe  fruit,  20.  Butter,  21.  Honey,  a wholefome  arti- 
cle of  food  for  them,  ibid.  '1  he  importance  of  exercife  to 
promote  their  growth  andllrength,  ibid.  Rules  for  their  cx- 
ercife,  zz,  Poverty  of  parents  occafions  their  neglcd  of  chil- 
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dren,  23.  The  utility  of  exercife  demonftrated  from  the  or- 
ganical  ftrudure  of  children,  24.  Philofophical  arguments 
Ihewing  the  ncceflity  of  exercife,  ibid  Ought  not  to  be  fent 
to  fchaol  too  foon,  25.  Nor  be  put  too  foon  to  labour,  28. 
Dancing,  an  excellent  exercife  for  them,  29.  The  cold  bath* 
ibid.  Want  of  wholefome  air  deftrudive  to  children,  30.  To 
wrap  them  up  clofe  in  cradles,  pernicious,  32.  Are  treated 
like  plants  in  a hot-houfe,  ibid.  The  ulual  faulty  conduct  of 
nurfes  pointed  out,  34.  Are  crammed  with  cordials  by  in- 
dolent nurfes,  35.  Eruptions  ignorantly  treated  by  nurfes, 
ibid.  Loofe  llools,  the  proper  treatment  of,  ibid.  Every 
method  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  them  ilrang  and  hardy,  37, 
Indications  of  the  fmall-poxin,  214. 

Chincough . See  Cough. 

Cholera  morbus,  the  diforder  defined,  with  its  caufes  and  fymp-’ 
toms,  309.  , Medical  treatment,  310. 

Churches , the  feveral  circumftances  that  render  the  air  in,  un- 
wholefome,  76. 

Churching  of  nuomen  after  lying-in,  a dangerous  cuftom,  542. 

Church-yards , the  bad  confequences  of  having  them  in  large 
towns,  76. 

Cities,  large,  the  air  in,  contaminated  by  various  means,  76.  The 
bad  effeds  of  burying  the  dead  in,  ibid.  Houfes  ought  to  be 
ventilated  daily,  77.  The  danger  attending  fmali  apartments, 
78.  All  who  can  ought  to  fleep  in  the  country,  ibid.  Diforders 
that  large  towns  are  peculiarly  hurtful  to,  79.  Cleanlinefs 
not  fufficien tly  attended  to  in,  101.  Should  be  fupplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  105,  note.  The  beft  means  to  guard  againft 
infedion  in,  109. 

Clare,  Mr.  his  method  of  applying  faline  preparations  of  mercury 
in  venereal  cafes,  512.  v , 

Cleanlinefs,  an  important  article  of  attention  m the  orefs  of  chil- 
dren, 14;  and  to  fedentary  artifts,  52.  Finery  in  drefs  often 
covers  dirt,  93.  Is  neceffary  to  health,  ;oo.  Dnorders  origi- 
nating from  the  want  of,  ibid.  Is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in 
large  towns,  101.  Nor  by  country  peafants,  102.  Great  atten- 
tion paid  to,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  ibid.  note.  Nccefiity  of 
confulting  cleanlinefs  in  camps,  103.  Was  the  principal  objed 
of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Jewilh  laws,  ibid.  Is  a great  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Eaftern  countries,  ibid.  Bathing  and-waih- 
ing  greatly  conducive  to  health,  104.  Cleanlinefs  peculiar  y 
ntxeffiry  on  board  of  ihips,  ibid,  and  to  the  fick,  ibid.  Gene- 
ral remarks  on,  105.  Many  diforders  may  be  cured  by  clean- 
lincfs  alone;  140.  The  wantof,  a very  general  caufe  of  putrid 
fevers,  196.  Is  a great  prefervative  againft  venereal  inicttion, 
riy;  and  againft  galling  in  infants,  55°;.  . . . , 

Clergy,  exhorted  to  remove  popular  prejudices  againft  inocu  - 

tion,  231.  Might  do  great  good  by  undertaking  the  pradicc 
of  it  themielves,  236.  Clothing, 
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Chthinr , the  only  natural  ufe  of,  9.  That  of  children,  has  be- 
come a fecret  art,  to.  Ought  to  be  faftened  on  infants  with 
Urines  inftead  of  pins,  13.  Pernicious  confequences  of  days,  14. 
Importance  of  cleanlinefs  to  children,  ibid.  The  due  quantity 
of,  dictated  by  the  climate,  94.  Should  be  increafed  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  ibid,  and  adapted  to  the  feafons,  ibid.  Is  often 
hurtful  by  being  made  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  vanity, 
qi.  Pernicious  corifequences  of  attempting  to  mend' the  iliape 
by  drefs,  ibid.  Stays,  ibid.  Shoes,  ibid.  Garters,  buckles, 
and  other  bandages,  92.  The  perfe&ion  of,  to  be  eafy  and 
clean,  93.  General  remarks  on,  ibid.  Wet,  the  danger  of, 
and  how  to  guard  againft'it,  127. 

Cly tiers,  a proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
291.  And  for  an  inflammation  of  the  intettines,  293.  Of  to- 
bacco fmoke,  its  efficacy  in  procuring  a ftool,  300,  note.  Of 
chicken  broth  falutary  in  the  cholera  morbus,  310.  Their 
ufe  in  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  323.  Ought  to  b£  frequently  ad- 
miniftered  in  the  puerperal  fever,  539.  Of  tobacco,  to  excite  a 
vomit,  606.  Of  tobacco  fumes,  to  flimulate  the  inteflines,  610. 
The  general  intention  of,  660.  Preparation  of  the  emollient 
clyfler,  661.  Laxative  clylter,  ibid.  Carminative  clyfler,  ibid. 
Oily  clyfler,  ibid.  Starch  clyfler,  662.  Turpentine  clyfler, 
ibid.  Vinegar  Clyfler,  ibid. 

Cceliac paffton,  proper  treatment  for,  35 1 . 

Coffee  berries  recommended  in  the  ftone,  328. 

Cold,  extreme,  its  effedts  on  the  human  frame,  616.  The  bidden, 
application  of  heat  dangerous  in  fuch  cafes,  ibid.  How  to  re- 
cover frozen  or  benumbed  limbs,  617. 

Cold  Bath.  See  Bath. 

Colds,  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  changes  of  clothes  at  the 
firfl  approaches  of  fummer,  90,  note.  Various  caufes  of,  fpeci- 
fied,  126.  Their  general  caufes,  276.  Proper  regimen 
on  the  fymptoms  of,  appearing,  ibid.  Danger  of  neg- 
ledling  the  diforder,  278.  The  chief  fecret  for  avoiding, 
280. 

Colic,  different  fpecies  of,  296.  Medical  treatment  of,  according 
to  their  fpecies  and  caufes,  297.  Bilious  colic,  298.  Hyfteric  * 
colic,  299.  Nervous  colic,  ibid.  Cautions  neceflary  to  guard 
againft  the  nervous  colic,  300.  General  advice  in  colics, 

301; 

Collyria.  See  Eye  waters. 

Commerce  often  imports  infe&ious  diforders,  107.  Means  fug- 
gefted  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  108,  note. 

Confedions  often  very  needlefsly  compounded,  663.  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Japonic  confedlion,  6(54. 

Confer-ves  and  preferves,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  compofi- 
tion,  664.  Of  red  rofes,  ibid.  Of  floes,  665.  Candied 
orange-peel,  ibid. 

Ccnjlitution,  good  or  bad,  the  foundation  of,  generally  laid  dur- 
ing infancy,  1.  ' Ct»i- 
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Confnmptions,  the  increafe  of  this  diforder  may  be  attributed  to 
hard  drinking,  97.  Who  moil  liable  to,  and  its  caufes,  174. 
Symptoms,  176.  Regimen,  177.  Riding,  ibid.  Much  be- 
nefit  to  be  expeCted  from  going  a long  voyage,  178.  Travel- 
ling, ibid.  Diet,  179.  Great  efficacy  of  milk  in,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment,  182. 

Nervous,  defined,  and  the  perfons  moil  liable  to, 

186.  Proper  treatment  of,  ibid. 

“ Symptomatic,  the  treatment  of,  mull  be  directed  to 

the  producing  caufe,  187. 

Convulftons , why  new-born  infants  are  fo  liable  to,  12.  Thofe 
- preceding  the  eruption  in  the  fmall-pox  favourable  fymptoms, 
217.  1 he  general  caufes  of,  565.  Proper  treatment  of,  566. 

Extraordin  try  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed  by,  629. 
Farther  inltruftions  in  like  cafes,  630. 

Cook,  Captain,  the  circumnavigator,  his  means  of  preferving  the 
health  of  his  men,  46,  note. 

Cookery,  the  arcs  of,  render  many  things  unwholefome,  that  are 
not  naturally  fo,  67. 

Cordials,  ought  not  to  be  given  to  infants,  16.  Are  the  common 
refugeof  nurfes  who  negledl  their  duty  to  children,  35.  Are 
ofcen  fatal  in  an  inflammation  of  theilomach,  290.  When  good 
?n  the  colic,  297.  Ought  not  to  be  given  to  a pregnant  wo- 
man during  labour,  534. 

Com,  damaged,  will  produce  the  putrid  fever,  195. 

Corns  in  the  feet  are  occafioned  by  wearing  tight  ihoes,  91. 

Cortex.  See  Bark, 

CoJlinjenefs,  a frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  the  prevention  of, 
injurious  to  the  conilitudon,  122.  Is  rather  to  be  removed  by 
diet  than  by  drugs,  123.  Its  general  caufes,  and  ill  effe&s, 
414.  Regimen,  ibid.  Remedies  for,  416. 

Cough , the  proper  remedies  for,  280.  A plailer  of  Burgundy 
pitch  laid  between  the  ihouldersan  excellent  remedy  for,  281. 
Thejlomach  cough,  and  cough  of  the  lungs,  diilinguiilied, 
282.  Treatment  for  the  nervous  cough,  283. 

Cough , hooping,  who  moil  liable  to,  with  its  difpofing  caufes, 
284.  Remedies,  285.  Is  infeftious,  ibid.  Vomits,  their  ufe, 
and  how  to  adminifter  them  to  children,  286.  Garlic  oint- 
ment a good  remedy  for,  287. 

Cough,  phthifical,  incident  to  fedentary  artificers,  from  their 
breathing  confined  air,  49. 

Cradles,  on  many  accounts  hurtful  to  children,  32. 

Cramp,  proper  remedies  for,  451. 

Cramp  of  thefomaeh,  who  moil  fubjedl  to,  438.  Medical  treat- 
ment of,  ibid. 

Crotchets , how  to  ufe  for  extracting  fubilanccs  detained  in  the 
gullet,  603. 

Croup  in  children,  defcribed,  557.  Its  fymptoms  and  proper 
treatment,  ibid. 

Cyder , the  ill  confequences  of  making  it  too  weak,  69. 

Dancing , 
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Dancing,  an  excellent  kind  of  exercifefor  young  perfons,  29. 

Daucus  fylvejlris . See  Carrot.  . 

Deafne/s,  when  a favourable  fymptom  in  the  putrid  rever,  198, 
note.  Methods  of  cure,  according  to  its  caufes,  461. 

Death,  the  evidences  of,  fometimes  fallacious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  too  foon  credited,  601.  60S.  612.  631.  The  means  to  be 
ufed  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  from,  nearly  the  fame  in  all 

DecoSlions,  general  remarks  on,  665.  Preparation  of  the  decoaion 
of  althaea,  ibid.  Common  decoaion,  666.  Of  logwood, 
ibid.  Of  bark,  ibid.  Compound  decoaion  of  bark,  ibid. 
Of  farfaparilla,  667.  Of  feneka,  ibid.  White  decoaion,  ibid. 

Deformity,  often  occafioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  of  dreffing 
children,  9.  Is  feldom  found  among  favage  nations,  10. 
The  ufual  caufes  of,  explained,  ibid. 

Dews,  night/dangerous  to  health,  128. 

Diabetes,  who  molt  liable  to  this  diforder,  319.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatment,  320. 
Diftinguiihed  from  incontinency  of  urine,  322. 

Diarrhoea,  See  Loofenefs.  _ _ . 

Diet,  will  often  anfwer  all  the  indications  of  cure  in  difeafes,  138. 
Illuflrations,  1 39.  SeeAlimcjit. 

Digejiion,  the  powers  of,  equally  impaired  by  repletion  or  inani- 
tion, 72. 

Difeafes,  hereditary,  cautions  to  perfons  airlifted  with,  8.  Pecu- 
liar diforders  attending  particular  occupations,  38.  Many  of 
them  infedtious,  106.  The  knowledge  of,  depends  more  upon 
experience  andobfervation  than  upon  fcientifical  principles,  1 35. 
Are  to  be  diltinguifhed  by  the  molt  obvious  and  permanent 
fymptoms,  ibid.  The  differences  of  fex,  age,  and  conftitution, 
to  be  confidered,  136.  Of  the  mind,  to  be  diltinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  the  body,  ibid.  Climate,  lituation,  and  occupation,  to 
be  attended  to,  137.  Other  collateral  circumltances,  ibid. 
Many  indications  of  cure,  to  be  anfvvered  by  diet  alone,  138. 
Cures  often  effefted  by  frelh  air,  by  exercife,  or  by  cleanlinefs, 
139.  Nervous  difeafes,  of  a complicated  nature,  and  difficult 
to  cure,  420 

Dijlocations,  fhould  be  reduced  before  the  fvvelling  and  inflamma- 
tion come  on,  and  how,  587.  Of  the  jaw,  588.  Of  the 
neck,  589.  Of  the  ribs,  590.  Of  the  fhouldcr,  ibid.  Of  the 
elbow,  591.  Of  the  thigh,  592.  Of  the  knees,  ancles,  and. 
toes,  ibid. 

Diuretic  infufion  for  the  dropfy,  how  to  prepare,  377,  378. 

Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnels  in,  477.  Ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
ferved  after  biting  any  perfon,  to  afcertain  whether  he  is  mad 
or  not,  478.  Is  often  reputed  mad  when  he  is  not  fo,  ibid. 

3 A 2 Symptoms 
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Symptoms  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  479.  The  poifon  cannot 
lie  many  years  dormant  in  the  body,  as  is  fuppofed,  ibid.  Dr. 
Mead’s  receipt  for  the  bite,  480.  The  famous  Eaft  Indian  Spe- 
cific for,  ibid.  Other  recipes,  481.  Vinegar  of  confiderable 
iervice  in  this  diforder,  ibid.  Medical  courfeof  treatment  re- 
commended, ibid.  Regimen,  481.  Dipping  in  the  Sea  not 
to  be  relied  on,  483.  Dr.  Tilfot’s  medical  courfe  for  the  cure 
of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  Remarks  on  the  Ormfkirk  medi- 
cine, 485,  note. 

X>ofes  of  medicines,  the  relative  proportions  of,  for  different  ages, 

653- 

Drams  ought  to  be  avoided  by  perfons  afflidled  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, 423. 

Draught x is  the  proper  form  for  fuch  medicines  as  are  intended  for 
immediate  operation,  668.  How  to  prepare  the  anodyne 
draught,  ibid.  Diuretic  draught,  ibid.  Purging  draught, 
ibid.  Sweating  draught,  669.  Vomiting  draught,  ibid. 

Dr  e/s.  See  Clothing. 

Drinking,  perfons  who  are  Seldom  intoxicated  may  nevertheless 
injure  their  conftitutions  by,  97.  The  habit  of  drinking  fre- 
quently originates  from  misfortunes,  98.  Frequently  dcllroys 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  99.  Perfons  often  forced  to  it  by 
miftaken  hofpitality, ibid.  note.  Leads  toother  vices,  ibid. 

Dropjy , the  Several  diltinftions  of,  with'  its  caufes,  374.  Symp- 
toms, 373.  Regimen,  376.  Medical  treatment,  377.  Tap- 
ping, a Safe  and  fimple  operation,  379. 

Dropjy  of  the  brain.  See  Water  in  the  head. 

Drowned  perfons , ought  not  to  be  rafhly  given  up  for  dead,  608* 
Proper  trials  for  the  recovery  of,  ibid.  Endeavours  ought  not 
to  be  fufpended  upon  the  iirft  returns  of  life,  612.  Succefs  of 
the  Amlterdam  fociety  for  the  recovery  of,  631. 

Drunkennefs . See  Intoxication. 

Dtrnb  perfons  may  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  difcourfe,  461, 
note. 

Dyfentery , where  and  when  moll  prevalent,  343.  Its  caufes  and 
Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  346.  Fruit,  one  of  the  bell  remedies 
for,  348.  Proper  drink  for,  349.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 
Cautions  to  prevent  a relapfe,  350. 

E. 

Ear , the  Several  injuries  it  is  liable  to,  460.  Deafnefs,  medical 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  caufes,  461.  Ought  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  462. 

Ear-ach,  its  caufes,  and  proper  treatment  for,  360.  Hew  to 
drive  infefts  out  of,"  ibid. 

Education  of  children,  Ihould  be  begun  at  home  by  the  parents, 
25,  note.  That  of  girls  hurtful  to  their  conllitution,  27. 

Effluvia,  putrid,  will  occafion  the  Spotted  fever,  195. 

Elettricity  beneficial  in  the  palfy,  43 1 . 


Electuaries, 


» 
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EleEluaries,  general  rules  for  making,  669.  Preparation  of  leni- 
tive eleduary,  670.  Eleftuary  for  the  dyfentery,  ibid.  For 
the  epilepfy,  ibid.  For  the  gonorrh  oea,  ibid.  Of  the  bark, 
671.  For  the  piles,  ibid.  For  the  palfy,  ibid.  For  the 

rheumatifm,  ibid.  _ . . .... 

Elixir,  paregoric,  how  to  prepare,  698  Sacred  elixir,  ibid. 

* Stomachic  elixir,  ibid.  Acid  elixir  of  vitriol,  699. 

Emuljions,  their  ufes,  672.  Preparation  of  the  common  emulfion, 
ibid.  Arabic  emulfion,  ibid.  Camphorated  emulfion,  ibid. 
Emulfion  of  gum  ammoniac,  ibid.  Oily  emulfion,  673. 

Engle  man,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  German  method  of  recovering 
perfons  from  fainting  fits,  622. 

Entrails.  See  Intejlines. 

Epilepfy,  the  diforder  defined,  432.  Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
433.  Due  regimen,  434.  Medical  treatment,  ibid. 

Eruptions  in  children  often  free  them  from  bad  humours,  but  are 
miflaken  and  ill  treated  by  nurfes,  35.  Ought  never  to  be 
flopped  without  proper  advice,  36.  In  fevers,  how  to  be 
treated,  193.  201 . 207.  209.  In  the  fmall-pox,  217.  221.  In 
children,  the  caufes  of,  551.  How  to  cure,  554. 

Eryfepelas,  a diforder  incident  to  the  laborious,  41 . Its  chufes  ex- 
plained, and  who  moft  fubjeft  to  it,  249.  Its  fymptoms,  ibid. 
Regimen,  250.  Medical  treatment,  253.  The  fcorbutic  ery- 
flpelas,  253.  Inftrudtions  for  thofe  who  are  fubjcft  to  this 
diforder,  ibid. 

Evacuations  of  the  human  body,  the  principal,  fpecified,  121, 
By  rtool,  ibid.  Urine,  123.  Perfpiration,  125. 

Exercife,  the  importance  of,  to  promote  the  growth  and  ftrength 
of  children,  21.  All  young  animals  exert  their  organs  of 
motion  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  22.  The  utility  of,  proved 
from  anatomical  confiderations,  24.  And  from  philofophical 
deductions,  ibid.  Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys,  26. 
Benefits  of  dancing,  29.  Is  better  for  fedentary  perfons  under 
lownefs  of  fpirits  than  the  tavern,  52.  Gardening  the  belt 
exercife  for  the  fedentary,  53.  Violent,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  immediately  after  a full  meal,  61.  Is  as  neceflary  as  fqod 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  81.  Our  love  of  a&ivity,  an 
evidence  of  its  utility,  82.  Indolence  relaxes  the  folids,  ibid. 
The  indulgence  of  carriages  as  abfurd  as  pernicious,  ibid.  Is 
almoft  the  only  cure  for  glandular  obftruftions,  83.  Will  pre- 
vent and  remove  thofe  dilorders  that  medicine  cannot  cure,  ibid. 
Is  the  beft  cure  for  complaints  in  the  ftotnach,  84.  How  to  be 
taken  within  doors,  when  not  to  be  done  in  the  open  air,  85. 
Aftive  fports  better  than  fedentary  amufements,  ibid.  The 
golf,  a better  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  vote.  Exercife  Ihould 
not  be  extended  to  fatigue,  86.  Is  as  neceflary  for  the  mind 
as  for  the  body,  118.  Is  often  of  more  efRtacy  than  any  me- 
dicine whatever,  139.  The  beft  mode  of  taking  it  in  a con- 
fumption,  ) 77.  Is  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  a dropfy,  376. 

3 A 3 Mufcular, 
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Mufcular,  for  the  gout,  385.  Is  necefiary  for  the  afthmatic, 
408.  . Is  fupprior  to  all  medicine  in  nervous  diforders,  473. 
And  in  the  palfy,  432.  Is  proper  for  prdgnant  women,  unlefs 
they  are  of  a very  delicate  texture,  533.  Want  of,  the  oc- 
casion of  rickets  in  children,  563. 

Ext/akis,  general  rules  for  making;  but  are  more  conveniently 
purchafed  ready  made,  673. 

Ejes,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  258.  Symptoms,  239. 
Medical  treatment,  260.  How  to  be  treated  when  it  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  263.  Advice  to  thofe  who  are  fub- 
jeft  to  this  complaint,  264.  Are  fubjett  to  many  difeafes 
which  are  difficult  to  cure,  456.  The  means  by  which  they 
are  frequently  injured,  437.  General  means  of  prevention, 
ibid.  The  feveral  diforders  of,  with  their  medical  treatment, 
458. 

Eye-waters,  general  remarks  on,  and  their  principal  intentions, 
662.  .Collyrium  of  alum,  663.  Vitriolic  colljrium,  ibid, 
Collyrium  of  lead,  ibid. 

F. 

Fainting  fits,  how  to  cure,  441.  618.  Cautions  to  perfons  fub- 
jedl  to  them,  623. 

Falling  ficknefis.  See  Epihpfiy. 

Fafiing,  long,  injurious  to  thofe  who  labour  hard,  43.  Is  hurt- 
ful both  to  old  and  young,  73. 

Fathers,  culpably  inattentive  to  the  management  of  their  chil- 
dren, 5.  Their  irregular  lives  often  injure  the  conflitution  qf 
their  children,  7.  - 

Fear,  the  influence  of,  very  great,  in  occafioning  and  aggra, 
vating  difeafes,  1 !2.  Its  various  operations,,  1 13. 

Feet,  injured  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  91.  The  wafhing  of,  an 
agreeable  article  of cleanlinefs,  104.  Wet,  the  danger  of,  127, 
Bathing  them  in  warm  water,  a good  remedy  in  a cold,  279. 
And  in  the  hooping-cough,  288. 

Fermentation , the  vapour  of  liquors  in  a ftate  of,  noxious,  614. 

Fevers,  of  a bad  kind,  often  occafioned  among  labourers  by  poor 
living,  43.  Frequently  attack  fedentary  perfons  after  hard 
drinking,  52.  Nervous,  often  the  confequence  of  intenfe  ftudy, 
57.  Putrid  and  malignant,  often  occafioned  by  want  of cleanli- 
nefs, 100.  The  tnofl  general  caufes  of,  enumerated,  140.  The 
diflinguifhing  fymptoms  of,  14 1.  The  feveral  fpecies  of,  ibid. 
Is  an  effort  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  aflilted,  142.  Flow 
this  is  to  be  done,  143.  Cordials  and  fweetmeats  improper  in, 
144.  Frefli  air  of  great  importance  in,  145.  The  mind  of  the 
patient  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  with  religious  terrors,  ibid. 
Cautions  as  to  bleeding  and  fweating  in,  146.  Longings,  thev 
calls  of  nature,'  and  deferve  attention,  ibid.  Cautions  to 
prevent  a relapfe,  147,  ^ 
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Fever  acute  continual,  who  molt  liable  to,  157.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  158.  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment,  1 61 . 
Symptoms  favourable  and  unfavourable,  ibid.  Regimen  to 
be  obferved  during  recovery,  162. 

Fever,  bilious,  general  time  of  its  appearance,  247.  Proper 
treatment  of,  according  to  its  fymptoms,  248. 

Fever,  intermitting.  See  Ague.  ...  , . , 

Fever,  miliary,  from  what  the  name  derived,  and  its  general 
appearances,  205.  Who  moll  liable  to  it,  ibid.  Caufes,  ibid. 
Symptoms,  206.  Regimen,  207.  Account  of  a miliary  fever 
at  Strafburg,*  208,  note.  Proper  medical  treatment,  209. 

' Cautions  for  avoiding  this  diforder,  210.  How  to  prevent,  in. 


childbed  women,  538. 

Fever,  milk,  how  occafioned,  537.  How  to  prevent,  541 . 

Fever,  nervous,  why  more  common  now  than  formerly,  and  who 
moft  liable  to  it,  188.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  and  pro- 

* per  regimen,  189.  Medical  treatment,  191. 

Fever,  puerperal,  or  childbed,  the  time  of  its  attack,  and  fymp- 
toms, 538.  Medical  treatment  of,  539.  Cautions  for  the 
prevention  of  this  fever,  541. 

Fever,  putrid,  is  of  a peftilential  nature,  and  who  moft  liable  to 
it,  195.  Its  general  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  196.  Other 
fevers  may  be  converted  to  this,  by  improper  treament,  197* 
Favourable  and  unfavourable  fymptoms  of,  ibid.  Regimen, 
198.  Medical  treatment,  201.  Cautions  for  the  prevention 
of  this  diforder,  203. 

Fever,  remitting,  derivation  of  its  name,  210.  Its  caufes  and 
fymptoms,  21 1.  Proper  regimen,  212.  Medical  treatment, 
213.  Cautions  for  avoiding  this  fever,  ibid. 

Fever,  fcarlet,  why  fo  named,  and  its  ufual  feafon  of  attack,  245. 
Proper  treatment  of,  246.  Is  fometimes  attended  with  putrid 
and  malignant  fymptoms,  ibid.  Medicines  adapted  to  this 
ftage  of  the  malady,  ibid.  Hiftory  of  a fever  of  this  kind  at 
Edinburgh,  247,  note. 

Fever,  fecondary,  in  the  fmall-pox,  proper  treatment  of,  224. 

Flatulencies  in  the  ftornach,  remedies  againit,  363.  The  feveral 
/ caufes  of,  443.  Medical  treatment  of,  444. 

Flatulent  colic,  its  caufes,  and  feat  of  the  diforder,  296.  Re- 
medies for,  ibid. 

Flower-de-luce,  the  yellow  water,  the  root  of,  recommended  for 
the  tooth-ach,  358. 

Fluor- albus  deferibed,  wrth  its  proper  treatment,  529 

Fomentations,  how  to  make  and  apply,  673.  General  intentions 
of,  ibid.  Anodyne  fomentation,  674.  Aromatic  fomentation, 
ibid.  Common  fomentation,  ibid.  Emollient  fomentation, 
ibid.  Strengthening  fomentation,  675. 

Food.  See  Aliment. 

'Forgivenefs  of  injuries , ought  to  be  pradtifed  from  a regard  to 
our  own  health,  1 12. 

Fruttures.  See  Bones,  broken. 
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Frozen  limbs , how  to  recover,  617. 

Fruit  .unripe  very  hurtful  to  children,  20.  One  of  the  bed 
medicines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  a dyfentery. 

Funerals,  the  great  number  of  vifitors  attending  them,  dangerous 
to  their  health,  107.  6 

G. 

Galling,  in  infants,  the  caufe  and  cure  of,  550. 

Gangrene , proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Gardening , a wholefome  amufement  for  fedentary  perfons,  cz. 

Gargles  for  the  throat , how  to  make,  267.  270.  274.  General 
intentions  of,  675.  Method  of  making  the  attenuating  gargle. 
Common  gargle,  ibid.  Detergent  gargle,  ibid.  Emol- 
lient gargle,  ibid.  For  the  mouth  of  infants  in  the  thrufh, 
548.  . 

Garlic  ointment , a North  Eritifh  remedy  for  the  hooping-cough, 
how  to  apply  it,  287. 

Generals  of  armies , how  they  ought  to  confult  the  health  of  the 
men  they  command,  44. 

Gilders.  See  Miners. 

Ginger,  fyrup  of,  how  to  prepare,  762. 

Girls, . the  common  mode' of  education  prejudicial  to  their  confti- 
tution,  27.  Means  of  rectifying  it  recommended,  ibid. 

Gleet,  how  occafioned,  and  its  fymptoms,  500.  Method  of  cure, 
ibid.  Regimen,  501.  Obflinate  gleets  cured  by  mercurial 
inunctions,  502,  How  to  apply  bougies,  ibid. 

Glover,  Mr.  his  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  a hanged 
man,  628. 

Gonorrhoea,  virulent,  the  nature  of,  and  its  fymptoms,  491.  Re- 
gimen, 492,  Medical  treatment,  493.  Is  often  cured  by 
aflringent  injections,  ibid.  Cooling  purges  always  proper  in, 
494.  Mercury  feldom  neceflary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How 
to  adminiiler  it  when  needful,  497. 

Goulard,  M.  preparation  of  his  celebrated  extraCt  of  Saturn,  700. 
His  various  applications  of  it,  ibid. 

Gout,  the  general  caufes  of,  55.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  oc- 
cafipned  by  repelling  it  from  the  extremities,  313.  The  fources 
of  this  diforder,  and  its  fymptoms,  380,  381.  Regimen  for, 
3*82.  Wool  the  bell  external  application  in,  383.’  Why  there 
are  fo  many  noftrums  for,  384.  Proper  medicines  after  the 
fit,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  in  the  intervals  between  fits  to  keep 
off  their  return,  385.  How  to  remove  it  from  the  nobler  parts 
to  the  extremities,  386.  General  cautions  to  prevent  danger 
by  miftaking  it  for  other  diforaers,  387. 

Gravel,  how  formed  in  the  bladder,  123.  How  diflinguilhed 
from  the  flone,  324.  Caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen, 
325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 

( ’irecu-ficknefs  originates  in  indolence,  523. 

Grief, 
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Grief, ; its  effeCts  permanent,  and  often  fatal,  116.  Danger  of 
the  mind  dwelling  long  upon  one  fubjeft,  cfpecially  if  of  a 
difagreeable  nature,  i 17.  The  mind  requires  exercife  as  well 
as  the  body,  1 18.  Innocent  amufements  not  to  be  negledted, 
ibid.  Is  productive  of  nervous  difeafes,  421. 

I Gripes  in  infants,  proper  treatment  of,  549. 

Guaiacum,  gum,  a good  remedy  for  the  quinfey,  268;  and 
rheumatiim,  390.  - . 

Gullet,  how  to  remove  fubftances  detained  in,  603.  Cautions  for 
the  ufe  of  crotchets  with  this  intention,  ibid.  Other  mecha- 
nical expedients,  604.  Treatment  if  the  obftruCtion  cannot 
be  removed,  607. 

Gums  of  children,  applications  to,  during  teething,  and  how  to 
cut  them,  561. 

Guttaferena,  proper  treatment  of,  458. 

H. 

Ha'rnoptoe > fpitting  of  blood.  See  Blood, 

Haemorrhages.  See  Blood. 

Harrowgate  water,  an  excellent  medicin?  for  expel’ing  worms, 
368.  And  for  the  jaundice,  373.  In  the  fcurvy,  391. 
Headach,  the  fpecies  of,  diftinguilhed,  352.  Caufes  of,  353. 

Regimen,  354.  Medical  treatment,  355. 

Health  of  the  people  in  general,  a proper  object  of  attention  for  the 
ma^iltrates,  xi.  Ought  to  be  attended  to  in  matrimonial  con- 
tracts, 8.  Is  often  laboured  for  after  it  is  dellroyed,  (5i. 
Rules  given  by  Celfus  for  the  p»efervation  of,  134. 

Heart-burn,  the  nature  of  this  diforder,  with  its  caufes,  and  re- 
medies for,  418. 

Heat,  extreme,  how  to  recover  perfons  overcome  by,  6i8. 
Hemlock,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  402.  Is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Storck  for  the  cure  of  cancers,  469. 

Hemp  feed,  a decoCtion  of,  good  in  the  jaundice,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare it,  373. 

Hiccup,  its  caufes,  and  method  of  treatment,  436. 

Hoffman,  his  rules  for  guarding  child- bed  women  again!!  the 
miliary  fever,  538. 

Honey,  a wholefome  article  of  food  for  children,  21.  Is  recom- 
mended in  the  done,  328. 

Hooping  cough.  See  Cough. 

Hofpitals , the  want  of  frefli  air  in,  more  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tients than  their  diforders,  81.  Cleanlinefs  peculiarly  ne- 
cefl'ary  in,  105.  Often  fpread  infection  by  being  fituated  in 
the  middle  of  populous  towns,  108.  How  they  might  be  ren- 
dered proper  receptacles  for  the  fick,  110.  Particularly  in 
infectious  diforders,  iji.  The  fick  in,  ought  not  to  be 
crowded  together,  219,  note. 

Horfe-radijh . the  .chewing  of,  will  reltore  fenfibility  to  the  organs 
of  talte  when  injured,  465. 

Houfes , 
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Hcu/es,  in /lead  of  contrivances  to  make  them  clofe  and  warm 
ought  to  be  regularly  ventilated,  7S.  In  marfhv  fitUations  un! 
vvhoiefome,  80 . Ought  to  be  built  in  a dry  'fixation,  ,,0 

• .Danger  of  inhabiting  new-built  houfes  before  thoroughly  dry 
W.  Are  often  rendered  damp  by  unfeafonable  cleanlinefs’ 
ibld-  dangerous  when  kept  too  clofe  and  hot,  i ?? 

Hufbandmen , the  peculiar  diforders  they  are  expofed  tof  from 
the  viciflitudes  of  the  weather,  40. 

Huxbam , Dr.  recommends  the  ftudy  of  the  dietetic  part  of  me- 
dicine, xiii. 

Hydrocephalus . See  Dropsy. 

Hydrophobia,  Dr.  Tiflot’s  method  of  curing,  484. 

Hydrops  p efforts.  See  Dropjy. 

Hypochondriac  affeff ions,  frequently  produced  by  intenfe  Iludy,  58. 
Their  caufes,  and  who  mod  fubjeft  to  them,  452.  The 
general  intentions  of  cure,  ibid.  Regimen,  454. 

Hyjlerics , a diforder  produced  by  the  habitual  ufe  of  tea,  66. 
General  caufes  of,  447.  Symptoms,  448.  Proper  treatment 
oi,  ibid.  Regimen,  449*  Medicines  adapted  to,  450. 

Hyferic  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of,  299. 

J • 

Jailsi  why  malignant  fevers  are  often  generated  in  them,  77. 
Often  fpread  infeftion  by  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  po- 
pulous towns,  108.  Ought  to  be  removed,  no. 

Janin,  M.  Iris  relation  of  the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant, 
627.  And  of  a man  who  had  hanged  him felf,  628. 

Jaundice , the  different  llages  cf  its  appearance,  with  the  caufes 
of  this  diforder,  370,  37 Symptoms  and  regimen,  371. 
Medical  treatment,  372. 

Jefuit's  Bark.  See  Bark. 

Jenus,  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  taws  tending  to  promote  clean- 
linefs,  103.  107. 

Iliac  pajjton,  a particular  kind  of  inflammation  of  the  inteflines, 
292. 

Impofihume  in  the  breajl,  in  confumptions,  how  to  make  it  break 
inwardly,  when  not  to  be  difcharged  by  other  means,  185. 
Impofthumes  after  the  fm all  pox,  proper  treatment  of,  227. 

Jncontinency  of  urine,  diftinguifhed  from  a diabetes,  322.  Expe- 
dient for  relief,  ibid. 

Indigefion , is  one  confequence  of  intenfe  fludy,  56.  General 
caufes,  and  remedies  for,  416. 

Indolence,  its  bad  effects  on  the  conftitution,  8z.  Occafions  glan- 
dular obftru&ions,  83.  Ill  confequences  of  too  much  indul- 
gence in  bed,  84.  Is  the  parent  of  vice,  86.  Is  the  general 
caufe  of  moft  nervous  diforders,  4551 

Infancy , the  foundation  of  a good  or  bad  conftitution,  generally 
Jaid  in  this  feafon  of  life,  1. 

Infants,  neariy  one  half  of  thofe  born  in  Great  Britain  die  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  1.  Perifh  moftly  by  art,  2.  Ought  not 
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to  he  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  3.  Importance  of  their  be- 
inanurfed  by  their  mothers,  4.  Often  lofe  their  lives,  or  be- 
come deformed,  by  errors  jn  clothing  them,  9.  How  the  art 

of  bandaging  them  became  the  province  of  the  midwife,  10.  • 

How  treated  in  Africa,  1 1,  note.  Philofophical  obfervations  on 
their  organical  itrudure,  and  on  the  caules  of  deformity,  ibid. 
Why  they  fo  frequently  die  of  convulfions,  12.  Whyexpofed 
to  fevers,  13.  And  colds,  14.  Rules  for  their  drefs,  ibid. 
Their  food,  15.  Refie&ions  on  the  many  evils  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to,  544.  Why  their  firft  disorders  are  in  their  bowels, 
ibid.  Howto  clean fe  their  bowels,  545"  f meconium,  54^* 
Thr  ufti,-547.  Acidities,  548.  Gripes,  549.  Galling  and  exco- 
riations, 550.  Stoppage  of  the  nofe,  ibid.  Vomiting,  551. 
Loofeneft,  552.  Eruptions,  553'  Scabbed  heads,.  555. 
Chilblains,  556.  The  croup,  557.  Teething,  559.  Rickets, 
562.  Convulfions,  565.  Water  in  the  head,  567.  How  to 
recover  infants  feemingly  dead,  622.  Ought  never  to  fleep  in 
the  fame  bed  with  their  mothers  or  nurfes,  626,  note.  Cafe  of 
the  recovery  of  an  overlaid  infant,  627.  Cafe  of  an  infant 
feemingly  killed  by  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  and  recovered, 
629.  See  Children. 

Jnfc&ian , the  danger  of,  incurred  by  injudicious  or  unnecefTary 
attendance  on  the  Tick,  106.  And  on  funerals,  107.  Is  often 
communicated  by  clothes,  ibid.  Is  frequently  imported,  108. 
Is  fpread  by  hofpitals  and  jails  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
populous  towns,  ibid.  How  to  prevent  infection  in  fick  cham- 
bers, 109.  Phyiicians  liable  to  fpread  infedlion,  ibid.  note. 
In  what  refpedls  the  fpreading  of  infedion  might  be  checked 
by  the  magiflrate,  110.  Bleeding  and  purging  increafe  the 
danger  of,  by  debilitating  the  body,  204.  Small-pox,  214. 
Of  the  fmall-pox  may  be  received  again,  218,  note. 

Inflammations,  how  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  expofe  them- 
felves  to,  42.  Proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Bladder. 

. cf  the  brain.  See  Brain. 

of  the  eyes.  See  Eyes. 

-  of  the  inteflines.  bte  Inteflines. 

. of  the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

of  the  liver,  See  Liver. 

of  the  lungs.  See  P erifneumony . 

-  of  the  ftomach.  See  Stomach. 

-  cf  the  throat.  See  Quinjey. 

— of  the  womb.  See  Womb. 

hfuflons,  advantages  of,  over  deceptions,  676.  How  to  obtain 
rich  infufions  from  weak  vegetables,  ibid.  Preparation  of  the 
bitter  infufio-n,  ibid,  lnfufion  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Infufion  of 
carduur,  677.  Of  linfeed,  ibid.  Of  rofes,  ibid.  .Of  tamarinds, 
and  fenna,  ibid.  Spanifh  infufion,  678.  For  the  palfy,  ibid. 

Inns , the  great  danger  of  meeting  with  damp  beds  in  them,  128. 

The  (heets  in,  how  treated  to  fave  wafivng,  129. 


Inoculation 
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Inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  more  favourably  received  here  than 
in.  neighbouring  countries,  227.  Cannot  prove  of  general 
utility  while  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few,  228.  No  myfteryin 
the  procefs,  ibid.  May  fafely  be  performed  by  parents  or 

* % nurfes,  229.  Various  methods  of  doing  it,  ibid.  The  clergy 
exhorted  to  remove  the  prejudices  againft  the  operation,  231. 
Arguments  cited  from  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  favour  of  inoculation, 
ibid.  note.  Ought  to  be  rendered  univerfal,  233.  Means  of 
extending  the  practice  of,  234.  Two  obftacles  to  the  progrefs 
of,  dated,  235.  Might  be  performed  by  clergymen,  or  by 
parents  themfelves,  236.  The  proper  ieafons  and  age  for 
performing  it,  239.  Will  often  mend  the  habit  of  body, 
ibid.  NecelTary  preparation  and  regimen  for,  ibid. 

Infetts,  when  they  creep  into  the  ear,  how  to  force  them 
out,  361.  PoifonouSj  the  bites  of,  how  to  be  treated, 
486. 

Intemperance,  one  great  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  feamen,  45.  The 
danger  of,  argued  from  the  confirmation  of  the  human  body, 
94.  The  analogy  in  the  nourifhment  of  plants  and  animals, 
ibid.  Is  the  abui'e  of  natural  pafTions,  ibid.  In  diet,  95.  In 
liquor  and  carnal  pleafures,  ibid.  The  bad  confequences  of, 
involve  whole  families,  96.  Effects  of  drunkennefs  on  the 
conllitution,  ibid.  Perfops  who  feldom  get  drunk,  may  ne- 
yerthelefs  injure  their  conftitutions  by  drink,  97.  The  habit 
of  drinking  frequently  acquired  under  misfortunes,  98.  Is  pe- 
culiarly hurtful  to  young  perfons,  99.  Leads  to  all  other 
vices,  ibid. 

Intermitting  fever.  See  Ague. 

Intefities,  inflammation  of,  general  caufes  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 291.  The  fymptoms,  regimen,  and  medical  treatment, 
292.  Cautions  to  guard  againft:  it,  295. 

Intoxication  produces  a fever,  96.  Fatal  confequences  of  a daily 
repetition  of  this  vice,  ibid.  Perfons  who  feldom  get  drunk, 
inay  neverthelefs  injure  their  conllitution  by  drinking,  ibid. 
Getting  drunk,  a hazardous  remedy  for  a cold,  277.  Often 
produces  fatal  e fleas,  623.  Proper,  cautions  for  treating  per- 
fons in  liquor,  624.  The  fafelt  drink  after  a debauch,  ibid. 
Remarkable  cafe,  625.  . , 

'jobnfon.  Dr.  extraordinary  recovery  of  an  infant  feemingly  killed 
by  a ftrong  convulfion  fit,  related  by,  629. 

IJfues , how  to  make  them  take  the  bell  effect,  430. 

Itch,  the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  defcribed,  403. 
Sulphur,  the  bell  remedy  againft,  ibid.  Great  danger  of  the 
injudicious  ufe  of  mercurial  preparations  for,  405•  Cleanlinefis 
the  bell  prefervative  againft,  406,  note. 

Juleps,  the  form  of,  explained,  67S-  Preparation  of  the  cam- 
phorated  julep,  ibid.  Cordial  julep,  679.  Expectorating 
julep,  ibid.  Muik  julep,  ibif  Saline  julep,  ibid. 
ing  julep,  ibid. 


Vomit- 
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K* 

Kernes  mineral.,  recommended  by  Dr.  Duplanil  for  the  hooping 
cough,  287,  note. 

Kidneys,  inflammation  of,  its  general  caufes,  301.  Its  fymp- 
toms  and  proper  regimen,  302.  Medical  treatment,  305. 
Where  it  proceeds  from  the  Hone  and  gravel,  ibid.  Cautions 
for  thofe  fubjeCt  to  this  diforder,  ibid.  See  Gravel. 

King’s  Evil,  bee  Scrophula. 

L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  peculiar  diforders  incident  to,  40. 
The  folly  of  men  emulating  each  other  in  trials  of  rtrength,  41 . 
Difadvantages  attending  their  diet,  ibid.  How  they  expofe 
themfelves  to  inflammations,  42.  Danger  of  lleeping  in  the 
fun,  ibid.  Long  falling  hurtful  to  them,  ibid.  Injuries 
arifing  from  poor  living,  43.  Many  of  the  difeafes  of  labour- 
ers, not  only  occafioned,  but  aggravated,  by  poverty,  ibid. 

Labour  fhould  not  be  impofed  too  early  on  children,  28. 

Labour  in  child-bed,  medical  advice  for,  534.  Inconveniences 
of  collecting  a number  of  women  at,  535,  note. 

Laudanum,  its  efhcacy  in  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note.  Howto  be 
adminittered  in  a cholera  morbus,  31 1.  In  a loofenefs,  313. 
In  a diabetes,  321 . When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356,  How 
to  apply,  for  the  tooth-ach,  3 58.  Will  eafe  pain  in  the  gout, 
384.  How  to  adminilter  for  the  cramp  in  the  llomach,  438. 
Is  good  for  flatulences,  444*  EfteCts  of  an  over-dofe  of,  470. 
Medical  treatment  in  this  cafe,  476. 

Leading-Jlrings , injurious  to  young  children,  23. 

Leaches,  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  inflamed  teflicles,  '503, 
note.  And  to  difperfe  buboes,  505,  note.  Are  proper  to  apply 
to  children  where  inflammations  appear  in  teething,  560.  Ob- 
jections to  bleeding  with  them,  572. 

Lemons.  See  Oranges. 

Leprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  in  this  country  new  than  formerly, 
398.  Requires  the  fame  treatment  as  the  feurvy,  ibid. 

Lientery,  proper  treatment  for,  351, 

Life  may  frequently  be  rellored,  when  the  appearances  of  it  are 
fufpended  by  fudden  cafualties,  601.  608.  613.  631. 

Lightning,  perfons  apparently  killed  by,  might  pofiibly  be  re- 
covered by  the  ufe  of  proper  means,  6}i- 

Lime-vjater  recommended  to  prevent  gravel  in  the  kidneys  from 
degenerating  to  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  326.  Is  a good  re- 
medy for  worms,  368.  Happy  effeCts  of,  in  the  cure  of  ob- 
ltinate  ulcers,  585. 

Lind,  Or.  his  prefeription  to  abate  fits  of  an  ague,  149,  note. 
His  directions  for  the  treatment  of  patients  under  putrid  re- 
mitting fevers,  212,  note. 

Liniment  for  burns,  preparation  of,  683.  White  liniment,  684. 
for  the  piles,  ibid.  Volatile  liniment,  ibid. 


Liquors, 
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Liquors,  ftrong,  expofe  children  40  inflammatory  diforders,  \g. 
Fermented,  the  qualities  of,  examined,  68.  The  bad  confe- 
quences  of  making  them  too  weak,  69.  Why  all  families  ought 
to  prepare  their  own  liquors,  ibid.  Cold,  the  dar.gerof  drink- 
ing, when  a perfon  is  hot,  131. 

Liver,  fcirrhous,  produced  by  fedentary  employments,  56. 

Liver , inflammation  of,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  306.  Regimen 
and  medical  treatment,  307.  Abfcefs  in,  how  to  be  treated, 
308.  Cautions  in  theeventof  a fchirrhus  beingformed,  ibid. 

Lobelia , an  American  plant  ufed  by  the  natives  in  the  venereal 
difeafe,  514. 

Lochia , a fuppreflion  of,  how  to  be  treated,  537. 

Longings , in  difeafes,  ale  the  calls  of  nature,  and  often  point 
out  what  may  be  of  real  ufe,  146. 

Loofenefs,  habitual,  general  directions  forperfons  fubjedl  to,  122. 
Its  general  caufes,  312.  A periodical  loofenefs  ought  neverto 
be  flopped,  313.  Medical  treatment  of,  according  to  its  va- 
rious caufes,  ibid.  Means  of  checking  it  when  neceflary,  314. 
In  children,  proper. treatment  of,  552. 

Love,  why  perhaps  the  flrongeft  of  all  thepaflions,  119,  Is  not 
rapid  in  its  progrefs,  and  may  therefore  be  guarded  againfl  at 
its  commencement,  ibid.  To  pretend  to  it  for  amufement, 
cruelty  to  the  objeft,  ibid.  Children  often  real  martyrs  be- 
tween inclination  and  duty,  120,  note. 

Lues,  confirmed,  fymptoms  of,  510.  Mercury  the  only  certain 
remedy  known  in  Europe  for  this  difeafe,  51 1.  Saline  prepa- 
rations of  mercury  more  efficacious  than  the  ointment,  512. 
How  to  adminifler  corrofive  fublimate,  ibid.  American  me- 
thod of  curing  this  difeafe,  513. 

Lungs,  injured  by  artifts  working  in  bending  poftures,  50.  Stu- 
dious perfons  liable  to  confumptions  of,  56. 

Luxury,  highly  injurious  to  the  organs  of  tafle  and  fmell,  463. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Dr.  his  arguments  in  favour  of  inoculating  in  the 
fmali-pox,  231,  note. 

Mad-dog.  See  Dog, 

Magnefia  alba,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn,  419.  Is  the  bell- 
medicine  in  all  cafes  of  acidity,  549. 

Magnets,  artificial,  their  reputed  virtue  in  the  tooth-ach,  359. 

Malt  liquors,  hurtful  in  the  aflhma,  407.  See  Beer. 

Man,  why  inferior  to  brutes  in  the  management  of  his  young,  1. 
Was  never  intended  to  be  idle,  87. 

Matiuf azures,  the  growth  of,  produced  the  rickets  in  children,  z 1 • 
More  favourable  to  riches  than  to  health,  28.  Some,  injurious 
to  health  by  confining  artirts  in  unwholefome  air,  37.  Cautions 
to  the  workmen,  38.  Compared  with  agriculture,  48.  Are 
injurious  to  health  from  artifts  being  crowded  together,  49.  Ana 
from  their  working  in  confined  poftures,  ibid.  Cautions  offered 
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to  fedentary  artilb,  50.  Sedentary  arts  better  Anted  to  women 
than  to  men,  83,  note. 

Matrimony  ought  not  to  be  contracted  without  a due  attention  to 
health  and  form,  8. 

Mead,  Dr.  his  famous  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  480. 
His  character  as  a phyfician,  ibid.  note. 

Meals  ought  to  be  taken  at  regular  times,  72.  Reafons  for  this 
uniformity,  ibid. 

Meajles,  have  great  affinity  with  the  lmall-pox,  240.  Caufeand 
lymptoms,  ibid.  Proper  regimen  and  medicine,  242,  243. 
Inoculation  of,  might  prove  very  falutary,  245,  note. 

Mechanics  ought  to  employ  their  leifure  hours  in  gardening,  54. 

Meconium,  the  belt  mode  of  expelling  it,  16.  546. 

Medicine,  the  origin  of  the  art  of,  xii.  The  operation  of,  doubt- 
ful at  beft,  xiv.  Is  made  a myftery  of,  by  its  profeffors,  xxi. 
The  ftudy  of,  negledted  by  gentlemen,  xxii.  This  ignorance 
lays  men  open  to  pretenders,  xxiii.  Ought  to  be  generally  un- 
derftood,  xxiv.  A diffufion  of  the  knowledge  of,  would  de~ 
ftroy  quackery,  xxvii.  Obje&ions  to  the  cultivation  of  me- 
dical knowledge  anfwered,  xxviii.  The  theory  of,  can  never 
fupply  the  want  of  experience  and  obfervation,  135. 

Medicines  have  more  virtue  attributed  to  them  than  they  deferve,  138. 
Ought  not  to  be  adminirtered  by  the  ignorant,  nor  withoutcau- 
tion,  140.  Want  of  perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of,  one  reafon  why 
chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  392.  Many  retained, 
which  owe  their  reputation  to  credulity,  649.  Are  multiplied 
and  compounded  in  proportion  to  ignorance  of  the  caufes  and 
nature  of  difeafes,  ibid.  Difadvantages  of  compounded  medi- 
cines, ibid.  Are  often  adulterated  for  the  fake  of  colour,  ibid. 
The  relative  proportions  of  dofes  of,  for  different  ages,  652.  A 
lift  of  fuch  medical  preparations  as  ought  to  be  kept  for  private 
praftice,  654. 

Melancholy,  religious,  its  effedls,  120.  Leads  to  fuicide,  ibid. 
Defined,  with  its  caufes,  426.  Symptoms  and  regimen,  426, 
427.  Medicinal  treatment,  428. 

Menjlrual difeharge  in  women;  the  commencementanddecline  of, 
the  moft  critical  periods  of  their  lives,  522.  Confinement  in- 
jurious togrowing  young  women,  523  ; and  tight  lacing  fora 
fine  lhape,  524.  Symptoms  of  the  firft  appearance  of  this  dif- 
charge,  525.  Obje&sof  attention  in  regimen  at  this  time,  ildJ. 
Ought  to  be  reltored  whenever  unnaturally  obftrufted,  and 
how,  526.  When  an  obftrudtion  proceeds  from  another  mala- 
dy, the  firft  caui'e  is  to  be  removed,  527.  ' Treatment  under  a 
redundancy  of  the  difeharge,  528.  Regimen  and  medicine 
proper  at  the  final  decline  of  the  menfes,  529. 

Mercury,  may  be  given  in  defperate  cafes  of  an  inflammation  of  the 
inteliines,  294.  Cautions  for  adminiftcring  it,  ibid.  note.  Great 
caution  neceffary  in  ufirvg  mercurial  preparations  for  the  itch, 
405.  Is  feldom  neceffary  in  a gonorrhoea,  496.  How  toad- 
minifteric  when  needful  in  thatdtfbrder,  497.  Solution  of  mer- 
cury. 
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cury,how  to  make,  498,  note.  Is  the  only  certain  remedy  known 
in  Europe  for  the  cure  of  a confirmed  lues,  511.  Saline  pre- 
parations of,  more  efficacious  than  the  mercurial  ointment* 
ibid.  How  to  adminifter  corrofive  fublimate  in  venereal  cafes, 
512.  NecefTary  cautions  in  the  ufe  of  mercury,  5 1 5.  Proper 
feafons  for  entering  on  a ccnirfe  of,  5 16.  Preparations  for, 
ibid.  Regimen  under  a courfe  of,  517. 

Mezereoti  root,  a powerful  afliftant  in  venereal  cafes,  513. 

Midvoifry , ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  pra&ifed  by  any  woman 
not  properly  qualified,  534,  note. 

Midvoives,  hiftorical  view  of  the  profefiion,  9.  How  they  be- 
came intruded  with  the  care  of  bandaging  infants,  with  the  ill 
effedls  of  their  attempts  at  dexterity  in  this  office,  10.  Jn- 
ftances  of  their  rafhnefs  and  officious  ignorance,  540,  note. 
544,  note. 

Miliary  fever.  See  Fever. 

Military  exercife  recommended  for  boys  to  pra&ife,  26. 

Milky  that  of  the  mother,  the  moli  natural  food  for  an  infant,  1 5 . 
Cows  milk,  better  unboiled  than  boiled,  18.  Is  a good  anti- 
dote againft  the  fcurvy,  66.  Of  more  value  in  confumptions 
than  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  179.  Its  great  efficacy  in  the 
fcurvy,  396.  A milk  diet  proper  both  for  men  and  women, 
in  cafes  of  barrennefs,  543. 

Milk  fever.  See  Fever. 

Millipedes , how  to  adminifter  for  the  hooping-cough,  287. 

Mind,  difeafes  of,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  body, 
136.  See  Pafjions. 

Miners,  expofed  to  injuries  from  unwholefome  air,  and  mineral 
particles,  38.  Cautions  to,  39. 

Mineral  waters,  the  danger  of  drinking  them  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, 319.  Are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  weaknefles  of  the 
ftomach,  417.  Cautions  concerning  the  drinking  of,  639 — 6 46. 

Mixtures , general  remarks  on  this  form  of  medicines,  680.  Com- 
pofition  of  the  aftringent  mixture,  ibid.  Diuretic  mixture,  ibid. 
Laxative  abforbent  inixtpre,  ibid.  Saline  mixture,  6S1.  Squill 
mixture,  ibid. 

MolaJJes,  an  intoxicating  fpirit  much  ufed  by  the  common  people 
at  Edinburgh,  91.  r 

Mothers , prepofterous,  when  they  think  it  below  them  to  nune 
their  own  children,  2.  Under  what  circumftances  they  may 
be  really  unfit  to  perform  this  talk,  ibid.  Importance  of  tneir 
fuckling  their  own  children,  3,  note.  Delicate  mothers  pro- 
duce unhealthy  fhort-lived  children,  7.  Their  milk,  the  beft 
food  for  children,  15.  Ought  to  give  their  children  proper 

exercife,  23;  and  air,  31.  . , 

‘ Mouth,  cautions  againft  putting  pins  or  other  dangerous  articles 

into,  603. 

Mufcular  exercife  a cure  for  the  gout,  385. 

Mujhraoms , a dangerous  article  of  food,  as  other  fun^ 
often  gathered  inftead  of  them,  488. 
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Muftc,  the  performance  of,  recommended  as  a proper  amufement 
for  ftudious  perfons,  60.  . 

Mitjk,  extraordinary  effefts  produced  by,  under  particular  cu> 
cumftances,  in  the  nervous  fever,  193.  Is  a good  remedy  m 
the  epilepfy, 435.  And  for  the  hiccup,  437.  Deafnefs  cured 
by,  462. 

Mujlard,  white,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  391. 


N. 

Natural  hiftory,  the  ftudy  of,  necefiary  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  xx. 

Nervous  difeafes,  the  rood  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all 
others,  420.  General  caufes  of,  ibid.  Symptoms  of,  421.  Re- 
gimen, 422.  Medicinal  treatment,  424.  A cure  only  to  be 
expedted  from  regimen,  426.  The  feveral  fymptoms  of,  though, 
differently  named,  all  modifications  of  the  fame  difeafe,  453. 

Nervous  colic,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  299.  Medical  treatment 


of,  300. 

Nervous  fever.  See  Fever. 

Night-snare , its  caufes  and  fymptoms  defcribed,  439.  Proper 
treatment  of,  440. 

Night-Jhade,  an  infufion  of,  recommended  in  a cancer,  469. 

Nitre,  purified,  its  good  effedts  in  a quinfey,  268.  Is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  the  dropfy,  378.  Promotes  urine  and  per- 
fpiration,  429. 

No/e , ulcer  in,  how  to  cure,  464.  Stoppage  of,  in  children, 
how  to  cure,  551.  See  Bleeding  at. 

Nur/es,  their  fuperftitious  prejudices  in  bathing  of  children,  30. 
The  only  certain  evidence  of  a good  one,  33.  Their  ufual  faults 
pointed  out,  34.  Adminifter  cordials  to  remedy  their  negledt 
of  duty  toward  children,  35.  Their  miftaken  treatment  of 
eruptions,  ibid.  And  loofe  ffools,  ibid.  Are  apt  to  conceal  the 
diforders  of  children  that  arife  from  their  own  negligence,  36* 
Ought  to  be  punilhed  for  the  misfortunes  they  thus  occafion, 
ibid.  Senfible,  often  able  to  difco.ver  difeafes  fooner  than  per- 
fons bred  to  phyfic,  135.  Are  liable  to  catch  the  fmall-pox 
again  from  thofe  they  nurfe  in  that  ciforder,  218,  note. 

Nurfery  ought  to  be  the  largeft  and  bell  aired  room  in  a houfe,  31. 


O. 

Oil,  an  antidote  to  the  injuries  arifing  from  working  in  mines  or 
metals,  39.  Sallad  oil,  the  belt  application  to  the  bite  of  a wafp 
or  bee,  486.  Camphorated,  how  to  prepare,  684. 

Oils,  eflential,  of  vegetables,  the  proper  menttruum  for,  694. 

Ointment  for 'the  itch,  403.  Ufe  of  ointments  when  applied  to 
wounds  and  fores,  681.  Preparation  of  yellow  bafili'cum,  ibid. 
Emollient  ointment,  682.  Eye  ointments,  ibid.  liTue  oint- 
ment, ibid.  Ointment  of  lead,  683.  Mercurial  ointment,  ibid. 
Ointment  ’of  fulphur,  ibid.  White  ointment,  ibid.  See  Li- 
niment. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Eye. 
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Opiates,  efficacious  in  a cholera  morbus , 31 1.  In  a diabetes,  320. 
When  proper  for  the  head-ach,  356.  Recommended  for  the 
tooth-ach,  ibid.  Are  delufive  remedies  in  nervous  difeafes, 
423.  See  Laudanum. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel,  how  to  candy,  665.  How  to  preferve 
orange  and  lemon  juice  in  the  form  of  fyrup,  694. 

Ormjkirk  medicine  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  remarks  on,  485, 
note. 

Oxycrate,  the  moll  proper  external  application  in  a fratture,  596. 

Oyjlers  of  great  fervice  in  confumptions,  182,  note . 

P. 


Painters.  See  Miners. 

Palfy,  the  nature  of  this  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes,  430. 
Medical  treatment,  431. 

Paraphrenitis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment,  170. 

Parents , their  interelled  views  in  the  difpofal  of  their  children  in 
marriage,  often  a fource  of  bitter  repentance,  120,  note.  See 
Fathers,  and  Mothers. 

Pajjions,  intemperance  the  abufe  of,  94.  Have  great  influence 
both  in  the  caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  III.  Anger,  112.  Fear, 
ibid.  Grief,  116.  Love,  119.  Religious  melancholy,  120. 
The  beft  method  of  counteratting  the  violence  of  any  of  the 
paflions,  ibid. 

Peas,  parched,  good  in  cafes  of  flatulency,  363. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Bark. 

Penis,  ulcerated,  cured,  and  partly  regenerated,  by  a careful 
attention  to  cleanlinefs,  5i8,K0/e. 

Peripneumcty,\\\i o moft  fubjeft  to,  17 1.  Its  caufes,  fymptoms, 
and  proper  regimen,  ibid.  172. 

Perfpiration,  inienfible,  the  obflru&ion  of,  diforders  the  whole 
frame,  iz6.  The  various  caufes  of  its  being  checked,  ibid. 
Changes  in  the  atmofphere,  ibid.  Wet  clothes,  127.  Wet  feet, 
ibid.  ° Night  air,  128.  Damp  beds,  ibid.  Damp  houfes,  130. 
Sudden  tranfitions  from  heat  to  cold,  131. 

Philofophy , advantages  refulting  from  the  ltudy  of,  xxiii. 

Phrenitis.  See  Brain. 

Phymojts  deferibed,  and  hew  to  treat,  509. 

Phyjicians,  ill  confluences  of  their  inattention  to  the  management 
of  children,  5.  Are  liable  to  fpread  infettion,  109,  note.  '1  heir 
cuftom  of  prognoflicating  the  fate  of  their  patients,  a bad  prac- 
tice, 1 15.  Are feldom  called, in,  until  medicine  can  give  nore- 
lief,’  158.  The  faculty  oppofe  every  falutary  difeovery,  328. 

Pickle',  provocatives  injurious  to  the  ftomach,  67. 

Pile,,  bleeding  and  blind,  the  dillinttion  between,  334.  Who 
moft  fubject  to  the  diforder,  ibid.  General  caufes,  ibid.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  3 1 5 • Periodical  difeharges  of,  ought  not  to 
be  flopped,  336.  Proper  treatment  of  the  blind  piles,  ibid. 

External  ointments  of  little  ufe,  337*.  . c , - 

Pills  During,  proper  form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
"dime?  4-  The  general  motion  of  this  dak  of  med.crnes. 
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684..  Preparation  of  the  compofing  pill,  68 9.  Foetid  pill,  ibid. 
Hemlock  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  pill,  ibid.  Mercurial  fublimate 
pills,  686.  Plummer’s  pill,  ibid.  Purging  pill,  687.  Pill  for 
the  jaundice,  ibid.  Squill  pills,  ibid.  Strengthening  pills,  638. 

Pint  ought  never  to  be  ufed  in  the  drefling  of  children,  13.  Swal- 
lowed, difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  fide,  603,  note. 

Plcijlers , the  general  intentions  of,  and  their  ufual  balls,  688.  Pre- 
paration of  the  common  plafter,  ibid.  Adhefive  plafter,  689. 
Anodyne  plafter,  ibid.  Bliftering  plafter,  ibid.  Gum  p aftei, 
ibid.  Mercurial  plafter,  ibid.  Stomach  plafter,  690.  Warm- 
plafter,  ibid.  Wax  plafter,  ibid.  . 

Pleurify,  the  nature  of  the  diforder  explained,  with  its  caufes, 
163.  Symptoms^  1 64..  Regimen,  ibid.  Medical  treatment, 
165.  A decoition  of  feneka  reckoned  a fpecific  in,  168. 
Baftard  pleurify,  169. 

Plumbers.  See  Miners. 

Poifons,  the  nature  and  cure  of,  a general  concern,  and  eafily  ac- 
quired, 472.  Mineral  poifons,  473.  Vegetable  poifons,  475. 
Bites  of  poifonous  animals,  477.  Bite  of  a mad  dog,  479* 
Bite  of  a viper,  485.  The  practice  of  fucking  the  poifon  out 
of  woufids  recommended,  486,  note.  Poifonous  plants  ought 
to  be  deftroyed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  487.  Negro 
remedy  to  cUfe  the  bite  of  a rattlefnake,  488.  General  rules 
for  fecurity  againft  poifons,  489. 

Poor  living,  the  dangers  of,  43. 

Porters  fubjeft  to  diforders  of  the  lungs,  40. 

Pojlures , confined,  injurious  to  the  health  of  fedentary  artifts,  50. 

Poverty,  occafions  parents  to  negledt  giving  their  children  proper 
exercife,  23.  Deftroys  parental  affeition,  24,  note.  Not  only 
occafions,  but  aggravates,  many  of  the  difeafes  of  labourers, 
43.  The  poor  great  fufFereYs  by  the  fale  of  bad  provifions,  63. 
And  by  bad  air  in  large  cities,  77. 

Poultices  proper  for  inflamed  wounds,  579. 

Powders,  general  inftruftions  for  making  and  adminiftering,  691. 
Aftringent  powder,  preparation  and  dofes  of,  692.  Powder  of 
bole,  ibid.  Carminative  powder,  ibid.  Diuretic  powder,  693. 
Aromatic  purging  powder,  ibid.  Saline  laxative  powder,  ibid* 
Steel  powder,  ibid.  Sudorific  powder,  ibid.  Worm  powder, 
694.  Purging  worm  powder,  ibid.  Powder  for  the  tape- 
worm, ibid. 

Pox,  fmall,  who  moll  liable  to,  and  at  what  feafons,  214.  Its 
caufes  and  fymptoms,  ibid.  215.  Favourable  and  unfavourable 
fymptoms  in,  215,  216.  Regimen,  216.  How  the  patient 
ought  to  be  treated  during  the  eruptive  fever,  217.  Children 
in  this  diforder  ought  not  to  lie  together  in  the  fame  bed,  219. 
Should  be  allowed  clean  linen,  ibid.  Patients  under  this  dif- 
order ought  nOt  to  appear  in  public  view,  220.  Medical 
treatment,  ibid.  The  fecondary  fever,  224.  When  aud  how 
to  open  the  puftulcs,  225.  Of  inoculation,  227. 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat  vomiting  when  the  eifeftof,  316,  Rules 
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cf  conduft  for  women  under  the  diforders  incident  to,  53c. 
Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  532.  How  to  guard  again  ft 
abortion,  ibid.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion,  ibid.  Child- 
birth,  533. 

Prefcriptions,  medical,  patients  expofed  to  danger  by  their  being 
written  in  Latin,  xxvi. 

Provijions , unfound,  the  fale  of,  a public  injury,  63. 

Puerperal  fever.  See  Fever. 

Purges,  the  frequent  taking  of  them  renders  the  habitual  ufe  of 
them  neceftary,  123.  Their  efficacy  in  agues,  150.  Proper 
form  of,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  293.  Cooling 
purges  always  proper  in  a gonorrhoea,  493..  Midwives  too  rafh 
in  the  giving  of  purges,  540,  note.  Form  of  a gentle  purge  for 
infants  difordered  in  the  bowels,  545.  For  the  thruffi,  547. 

Pujiules  in  the  fmall-pox,  favourable  and  unfavourable  appear- 
ances of,  215,  216.  The  fuppuration  of,  to  be  promoted, 
221.  When  and  how  to  open,  225. 

Putrid  fever.  See  Fever. 

CL 

Quacks  put  out  more  eyes  than  they  cure,  456. 

Quackery,  how  to  deilroy,  xxv. 

Quakers,  their  mode  of  dreffing  recommended,  93. 

Quin  fey,  a common  and  dangerous  diforder,  and  to  whom  mod: 
fatal,  264.  Its  caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  265.  Regimen,  266. 
Medical  applications,  268.  How  to  promote  fuppuration,  269. 
How  to  nourifh  the  patient  when  he  cannot  fwallow,  270. 
Advice  to  perfons  fubjedt  to  this  diforder,  ibid. 

. , malignant,  who  mod  fubjedt  to,  and  its  caufes,  271. 

Its  fymptoms,  272.  Regimen  and  medical  treatment,  273. 

R. 


Rattlefnake,  Negro  remedy  for  the  cure  of  its  bite,  488. 

Regimen  ought  to  co-operate  with  medicine  to  accomplifh  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  xiii.  Will  often  cure  difeafes  without  medi- 
cine, 140.  See  Aliment. 

Religion,  true,  calculated  to  fupport  the  mind  under  every 
afflidtion,  120.  The  inltrudtions  in,  ought  not  to  dwell  too 
much  on  gloomy  fubjedts,  121. 

Remitting  fever.  See  Fever.  , 

Repletion,  impairs  the  digeftive  power,  72.  Difeafes  occafioned 
by,  74.  How  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  312. 

Refentmnt,  the  indulgence  of,  injurious  to  the  conftitution,  1 12. 

Re/ins,  and  effential  oils,  the  proper  menfbuum  for,  695. 

Re/piration,  how  to  reftore  in  a drowned  perfon,  609. 

Rheumatifm,  acute  and  chronic,  diftinguifhed,  388.  Caufes, 
ibid.  Symptoms,  389.  Medical  treatment,  ibid.  Cautions 
to  perfons  fubjedt  to  this  diforder,  390. 

Rickets,  the  appearance  of,  in  Britain,  dated  from  the  grow 
, manufactures  and  fedentary  employments,  23.  The  caui.es  or, 
562.  Symptoms,  563.  Regimen,  and  medical  treatmenj,^. 
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Rollers,  pernicious  tendency  of  applying  them  round  the  bodies 
Rvnan!* an'dent,  their  great  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their 
Ro/es,  conferve  of,  its  great  virtue  againft  hemorrhages,  336. 
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Rofemary , the  external  application  of,  a popular  remedy  for  the 

cramp,  4c  1,  note.  , r 

Ruptures,  are  chiefly  incident  to  children  and  very  o,d  perfons, 
rqS.  The  caufes  refpe&ively,  ibid.  Method  of  treatmen  , 
ibid.  Cutting  fhould  be  avoided  if  poffible,  599.  Cautions 
for  perfons  afflidled  with  a rupture,  600.  Ohen  prove  taut 
before  difeovered,  ibid.  note. 

Rutherford , Dr.  his  preparation  for  the  cure  of  a dyfentery,  347, 


note. 

S. 

Sailors,  their  health  injured  by  change  of  climate,  hard  weather, 
and  bad  provifions,  45.  Many  of  their  difeafes  Ipring  rom 
intemperance,  ibid.  Ought  to  guard  againft  wet  clothes, 
ibid.  How  the  ill  effects  of  fait  provifions  might  be  corrected, 
ibid.  Peruvian  bark  the  bed  antidote  to  Tailors  on  a foreign 
coaft,  47.  Cleanlinefs  greatly  conducive  to  their  health,  103. 

Sal  prunella,  its  good  effedts  in  a quin  ley,  268..  _ 

Saline  draughts,  of  good  ufe  for  flopping  a vomiting,  3*8-.  pre- 
paration of,  for  this  purpofe,  ibid.  Peculiarly  good  in  the 
puerperal  fever,  540. 

Salivation  not  neceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  diieale,  511* 

Sarfaparilla,  a powerful  afliltant  in  venereal  cales,  5 1 3 * 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  difficult  to  cure,  555.  Medical  treat- 
ment, ibid. 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Fever. 

School,  fending  children  there  too  young,  its  bad  confequences, 
25.  Ought  to  be  feated  in  a dry  air,  and  not  to  be  too  much 
crowded,  33. 

Scirrhus  in  the  liver,  proper  regimen  in  the  cafe  of,  308.  See 
Cancer. 

Scrophula,  nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  its  caufes,  398.  Symp- 
toms, and  regimen,  399.  Medical  treatment,  400. 

Scurvy,  why.  prevalent  among  the  Englilh,  65.  Where  mod 
prevalent,  and  the  two  diltinftions  of,  393.  Caufes  of,  ibid. 
Symptoms  and  cure,'  394.  lndrudlions  to  lea-faring  men,  395. 
Extraordinary  effedcs  of  milk,  396.  Proper  liquors,  ibid. 

Sedentary  life,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fpectes,  47, 
Few  perfons  follow  agriculture  who  are  capable  of  other  bufi- 
nefs,  48.  Sedentary  and  adlivc  employments  ougiic  to  be 
intermixed,  for  the  fake  of  health,  ibid.  Artills  differ  from 
unwholefome  air,  by  being  crowded  together,  ibid.  The 
podures  artids  are  confined  to,  injurious  to  health,  49.  Dif- 
orders  produced  by,  ibid.  Cautions  offered  to  the  fedentary, 
co.  Sedentary  amufemepts  improper. for  fedentary  perfons,  51. 
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Hints  relating  to  improper  food,  52.  Exercife  a furer  relief 
for  low  fpints  fhan  drinking,  ibid.  Gardening  a wholeforoe 
Wernent  for  the  fedentary,  ibid.  D.forders  odcafioned  by  in- 
tenieltudy,  55.  Dieteucal  advice  to  the  fedentary,  71 . Seden- 
tary  occupations  better  adapted  to  women  than  men,  83,  note. 

iea  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  King’s  evil,  400. 

Seti/es,  difordersof,  456. 

Seton,  fometimes  has  extraordinary  effefts  in  an  inflammation  of 

*rfeuea  u ,Is  °f  fervice  for  preven ting  apoplexies,  413. 
r i he  belt  method  of  making  it,  430. 

tight,  the  bad  conferences  refulting  from,  gi.  The 
high  heels  of  women’s  lhoes,  92. 

Sibbms,  a venerea]  diforder  fo  termed  in  the  weft  of  Scotland, 
how  to  cure,  518,  note. 

Sick,  the  mutual  danger  incurred  by  unneceflary  vifitors  to,  106. 
Perfons  in  health  to  be  kept  at  a dillance  from  the  fick,  107. 
Proper  nurfes  ought  to  be  employed  about  them,  109.  In- 
ftiudtions  for  avoiding  infection,  ibid.  Phy-ficians  too  un- 
guarded in  their  vifits  to  them,  ibid.  note.  ^Tolling  of  bells 
for  the  dead  very  dangerous  to,  1 J4,  Their  fears  ought  not 
to  be  alarmed,  1 16. 


Sight  injured  by  ftudying  by  candle-light,  57. 

Simples,  a lilt  of  thole  proper  to  be  kept  for  private  practice,  634. 
Sinapi/ms , the  genera]'  intentions  of,  660.  Directions  formakino- 
of,  ibid.  _ 0 

Sleep,  the  due  proportion  of,  not  eafy  to  fix,  87.  How  to  make 
it  refrelhing,  88.  Complaints  of  the  want  of,  chiefly  made 
by  the  indolent,  ibid . Heavy  fuppers  caufe  uneafy  nights, 
ibid.  Anxiety  deftru&ive  of  fleep,  89.  That  in  the  fore- part 
of  the  night  moll  refrefliing,  ibid.  Early  lifers  the  longed: 
livers,  90,  note. 


Sleeping-  in  the  fun,  the  danger  of,  42. 
Small-pox.  See  Pox. 


Smell,  injuries  tp  which  the  fenfe  of,  is  liable*  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  463. 

Soap,  Alicant,  recommended  in  the  flone,  327,  Soap  lees,  how 
to  take,  ibid. 

Solanum.  See  blightjhade . 

Soldiers,  expofed  to  many  diforders  from  the  hardlhips  they  un- 
dergo, 44.  Ought  to  be  employed  in  moderate  labour  in 
times  of  peace,  44,  note. 

Spine,  often  bent  by  artifts  working  in  unfavourable  poftures,  50. 

Spirit , reftified,  the  direCt  menflruum  for  refins  and  efiential 
oils  of  vegetables,  695.  Of  wine,  camphorated,  how  to  pre- 
pare, 699.  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  ibid. 

Spirits,  lownefs  of,  the  general  forerunner  of  a nervous  fever, 
189.  The  proper  remedies  for,  446.  Cautions  to  perfons 
under  this  complaint,  447. 

Spirituous  liquors,  when  good  in  the  colic,  296.  And  for  gouty 
complaints  in  the  flomach,  363.  Should  te  avoided  by  all  per- 
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fons  afflidted  with  nervous  diforders,  423.  The  ufe  of,  ofteo 
fatal,  623. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Blond. 

Sponge,  may  be  ufed  to  fupply  the  want  of  agaric  as  a ftyptic,  577, 
note.  Its  ufe  in  extraditing  fubftances  flopped  in  the  gullet, 
605. 

Sports , adtive,  far  more  wholefome  than  fedentary  amufements, 
85.  Golf,  a be-tter  exercife  than  cricket,  ibid.  note. 

Spots  in  the  eye,  how  to  treat,  4^9. 

Squinting,  how  to  corredt  the  habit  of,  439. 

Stays,  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  article  of  female  drefs,  14.  91. 
The  wearing  of,  tends  to  produce  cancers  in  the  breads,  467. 

Sternutatories,  preparations  of,  recommended  for  reftoring  loft 
fmell,  464. 

Sticking  plafer  is  the  beft  application  for  flight  wounds,  578. 

Stomach,  exercife  the  beft  cure  for  diforders  of,  84.  Inflamma- 
tion of,  a diforder  that  calls  for  fpeedy  afiillance,  289.  Its 
caufes,  ibid.  Symptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  290.  Medical 
treatment,  ibid.  Pain  in,  its  caufes,  362.  Remedies  for, 
363.  Inftrudions  for  perfons  fubjedt  to,  364. 

Stone,  the  formation  of,  in  the  bladder,  explained,  124.  This 
diforder  how  diftinguifhed  from  the  gravel,  324.  Caufes  and 
fymptoms,  ibid.  Regimen,  325.  Medical  treatment,  326. 
Alicant  foap  and  lime-water,  how  to  take  for  this  diforder,  327. 
The  uva  urfi,  a remedy  in  prefent  requeft  for,  328. 

Stool,  loofe,  the  benefit  of,  to  children,  35.  Proper  treatment  of, 
when  exceflive,  36.  The  difeharge  by,  cannot  be  regula/,  jf 
the  mode  of  living  be  irregular,  12  1.  One  in  a day  generally 
fufficient  for  an  adult,  122.  How  to  produce  a regularity  of, 
ibid.  Frequent  recourfe  to  medicines  for  coftivenefs,  injurious 
to  the  conftitution,  123. 

Storck,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  cancers,  469. 

Strabifnus.  See  Squinting. 

Strains,  proper  method  of  creating,  597.  The  fafeft  external  ap- 
plications, ibid.  note.  r 

Strangury,  from  a bliltering  plafter,  how  to  guard  againft,  16-. 
In  the  fmall-pox,  how  to  relieve,  222.  From  a venereal  caule, 
d,efcribed,  with  its  proper  treatment,  507. 

Strangulation,  courfe  of  treatment  for  the  recovery  of  perfons 
from,  628.  r 

Strajburgh,  fuccefsful  treatment  of  a miliary  fever  there,  208  note 

Strength,  the  folly  of  trials  of,  from  emulation,  40.  44. 

Study,  intenfe,  injurious  to  health,  54.  The  diforders  occafioned 
by,  55.  Charadier  of  a mere  ftudent,  58.  Hints  of  advice  to 
Audio  us  perfons,  59.  Danger  of  cheir  having  recourfe  to  cor- 
dials, 60.  Health  often  ncgledted  while  in  pofleflion,  and 
laboured  for  after  it  is  destroyed,  61 . No  perfon  ought  to  ftudv 
immediately  after  a full  meal,_  62.  Dietetical  advice  'to  the 
ftudious,  71.  The  general  efledls  of,  on  the  conftitution,  420 

Sublimate , corrofive,  how  to  adminifter  in  venereal  cafes,  512.  ' 

S 1 jfo  cation , 
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Suffocation,  by  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  liable  to  happen  in  clofe 
chambers,  613.  General  caufes  of  fuffocation,  6 26.  Over- 
laying of  infants,  627. 

Sugar,  an  improper  article  in  the  food  of  children,  18. 

Sulphur,  a good  remedy  for  expelling  worms,  368.  And  for  the 
itch,  403. 

Suppers,  ought  not  to  dellroy  the  appetite  for  breakfall,  73.  Heavy 
fuppers  fure  to  occafion  uneafy  nights,  88. 

Surgery,  many  of  the  operations  of,  fuccefsfully  performed  by 
perlons  unlk.il led  in  anatomy,  569.  Humanity  induces  every 
one  more  or  lefs  to  be  a furgeon,  ibid.  • 

Sweating,  generally  excited.in  an  improper  manner,  in  fevers, 
146.  160. 

Swoonings,  the  feveral  caufes  of,  defcribed,  424.  Proper  treat- 
ment of'this  diforder,  425.  618.  Cautions  to  perlons  fubjedl 
to  them,  622. 

Sydenham,  Dr.  his  method  of  treating  fevers  in  children  from 
teething,  560. 

Symptoms,  difeafes better  diflinguifhed  by,  than  by  the  fyllematical 
arrangement  of,  135*  The  differences  of  lex,  age,  and  confti- 
tution,  to  be  confidered,  136.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  thofeofthe  body,  137. 

Syncope,  proper  treatment  in,  619. 

Syrups,  the  general  intention  of,  695.  How  to  make  fitnple 
fyrup,  and  to  modify  it  for  particular  purpofes,  ibid. 
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Tacitus,  his  remark  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  Roman  ladies,  4, 


Tallow-chandlers,  and  others  working  on  putrid  animal  fubflances, 
cautions  to,  39. 

Tapping  for  the  dropfy,  a fafeand  fimple  operation,  379. 

Tar,  llarbadoes,  its  efficacy  in  the  nervous  colic,  300. 

Tartar , foluble,  a good  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  3 7.3. • ^‘earn 
of,  a good  remedy  in  a dropfy,  378.  .Anc*  3 90, 

Tafie , how  to  reflore  the  fenfeof,  when  injured,  465.  _ 

Taylors,  areexpofed  to  injuries  from  breathing  confined  air,  49. 
Are  fubjeft  to  confumptions,  ibid • note-  Often  lofe  the  ufe  or 
their  legs,  50.  Hints  of  inftrucTion  offered  to  them  1.1  regard 
to  their  health,  51. 

Tea,  thecuftomary  ufe  of,  injurious  to  female  conflitutions,  7. 
Deflroys  their  digeflive  powers,  and  produces  hyflencs,  bb. 

The  bad  qualities  of,  principally  owing  to  imprudence  in  the  ule 

of  it,  ibid.  Green,  chewing  of,  a remedy  for  the  heart-burn, 
419.  Has  a powerful  elfea  upon  the  nerves,  note,  is 

bad  for  perfons  troubled  with  flatulences,  445* 

Teething,  the  diforders  attending,  559  Regimen,  and  medica 
' treatment  in,  560.  Applications  to  the  gvms,  and  how  to  cut 

them,  561 . 

Tzmfcrante,  the  parent  of  nealth,  94.  Ttjlicles% 
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Tt'Jiicles , fwelled,  the  caufe  of,  503.  Regimen  and  medicine  In, 
ibid.  Treatment  under  a cancerous  or  fcrophulous  habit,  504. 

Third,  how  it  may  be  quenched  when  a perfon  is  hot,  without 
danger,  132. 

Thought,  intenfe,  dellrudtivc  of  health,  54. 

Thrujh  in  infants,  the  diforder  and  its  caufes  defcribed,  347.  Me- 
dical treatment  of,  ibid. 

Tinttures  and  elixirs,  the  proper  medicines  to  exhibit  in  the  form 
of,  696.  Preparations  of  the  aromatic  tindlure,  ibid.  Com- 
pound tindlure  of  the  bark,  ibid.  Volatile  foetid  tindlure,  ibid. 
Volatile  tindlure  of  gum  guaiacum,  697.  Tindlure  of  black 
hellebore,  ibid.  Aftringent  tindluti,  ibid.  Tindlure  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  ibid.  Tindlure  of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  ibid. 
Tindlure  of  hicra  picra,  698.  Compound  tindlure  of  fenna, 
ibid.  Tindlure  of  Spanilh  flies,  ibid.  Tindlure  of  the  balfani 
of  Tolu,  ibid.  Tindlure  of  rhubarb,'  699. 

Tijfot,  Dr.  charadler  of  his  Avis  au  Peuple,  xiv.  His  medical 
courfe  for  the  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  484.  His  diredlions  for 
gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  agaric  of  the  oak  as  a 
llyptic,  577,  note.  Inltances  from,  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfons,  6i  1. 

Tobacco,  a clyller  of  a decodtion  of,  ufeful  to  excite  a vomit,  606. 
A clyfter  of  the  fumes  of,  will  ilimulate  the  intellines,  and 
produce  a llool,  300.  610. 

Toes,  the  free  motion  of,  deftroyed  by  wearing  tight  fhoes,  92. 

Tooth  ach,  the  general  caufes  of,  357.  Medical  treatment  of 
ibid.  When  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  extradlion,  359.  Direc- 
tions for  cleaning  the  teeth,  360. 

Touch,  injuries  to  which  the  fenie  of,  is  liable,  with  the  remedies 
applicable  to,  465. 

Towns,  great,  the  air  of,  deflrudlive  to  the  children  of  the  poor, 
30.  Children  bred  in  the  country  ought  not  to  be  fent  too  early 
into  towns,  32.  Cleanlinefs  not  fufficiently  attended  to  in, 
ior.  Ought  to  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  walhing 
the  ftreets,  105,  note.  The  bell  means  to  guard  againll  infec- 
tion in,  109. 

Trades,  fome  injurious  to  health  by  making  artifts  breathe  un- 
wholefome  air,  37.  49. 

TranJitionj,  fudden,  from  heat  to  cold,  the  ill  effedls  of,  to  the 
conllitution,  131. 

Travellers , the  ufe  of  vinegar  recommended  to,  46.  Ought  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  flcep  in  damp  beds,  128.  Fevers  why  often 
fatal  to,  144. 

Trees  Ihould  not  be  planted  too  near  to  houfes,  79. 

Trefoil  water,  a good  remedy  in  the  rheumatifm,  791. 

Tumours,  proper  treatment  of,  574. 

Turnbull , Dr.  his  method  of  treating  the  croup  in  children,  558, 
nite. 

Turner’s  cerate,  preparation  of,  682. 
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Wines,  the  medical  properties  of,  705.  Their  ufe  in  extradlfng 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances,  706.  Preparation  of  an- 
thelminthic wine,  ibid.  Antimonial  wine,  ibid.  Bitter  wine, 
ibid.  Ipecacuanha  wine,  707,  Chalybeate  or  Heel  wine,  ibid. 
Stomachic  wine,  ibid.  • 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  its  fymptoms,  536.  Medical  treatment 
of,  537. 

Women,  errors  in  their  education  pointed  out,  4.  Why  fubjedl  to 
hyfterics,  66.  Are  better  adapted  to  follow  fedeutary  occupa- 
tions than  men,  83,  note.  In  child-bed,  often  die  from  their 
apprehenflons  of  death,  113.  Their  diforders  rendered  epide- 
mical by  the  force  of  imagination,  114.  Every  thing  that  can 
alarm  them  to  be  carefully  guarded  againft,z'£/A  Evil  tendency  of 
tolling  bells  for  the  dead,  ibid.  How  expofed  to  a miliary  fever 
during  pregnancy,  205.  Their  conftitutions  injured  by  living 
too  much  within  doors,  521.  Thofe  who  work  in  the  open  air, 
aim  oil  as  hardy  as  men,  322.  Advice  to,  with  reference  to  the 
menftrual  difcharge,  ibid.  At  the  commencement,  523.  Fluor 
\ albus,  with  its  proper  treatment,  defcribed,  529.  Advice  to, 
at  the  ceafing  of  the  menfes,  530.  Rules  of  conduit!  during 
pregnancy,  ibid.  Caufes  and  fymptoms  of  abortion,  531.  Plow 
to  guard  again  ft  abortion,  532.  Treatment  in  cafes  of  abortion, 
ibid.  Inlfruftions  at  the  time  Of  child-birth,  533.  Caufe  of 
the  milk  fever,  537.  How  to  guard  again  ft  the  miliary  fever, 
538.  The  puerperal  fever,  ibid.  General  cautions  for  women 
in  chilc’-bed,  542.  Caufes  of  barren nefs,  ibid. 

Wool,  the  bell  external  application  in  the  gout,  383. 

Workhoufes  poifonous  to  infants,  30. 

Worfns,  how  to  treat  a loofenefs  produced  by,  314.  Three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of,  diftinguiflied,  365.  Symptoms  of,  ibid.  Caufes, 
*66.  Medical  treatment  for,  367.  Remedy  for  children,  368. 
General  cautions  for  preferving  children  from  them,  370. 
Danger  of  taking  quack  medicines  for  them,  ibid.  note. 

Wort,  recommended  for  the  fcurvy,  and  proper  to  drink  at  fea, 
306.  Is  a powerful  remedy  in  cancerous  cafes,  471*  , 

Wounds,  are  not  cured  by  external  applications,  575.  Are  cured 
by  nature,  376.  Proper  courfe  of  treatment,  tbtd.  Plow  to 
ftop  the  bleeding,  ibid.  Caution  againft  improper  ft;  ptics,  577- 
Method  of  drefling  them,  578.  Poultices  for  inflamed  wounds, 
C7Q.  Regimen  in,  ibid.  . 

Writing,  hints  of  advice  to  thofe  who  are  much  employed  in,  56.  59- 

y. 

Yaws,  general  hint  for  the  cure  of,  518,  note . 

Young  animals,  all  exert  their  organs  of  motion  as  foon  as  th  J 

are  able,  22. 

Z. 

Zinc,  the  flowers  qf,  a popular  remedy  for  the  epilepfy,  435- 
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